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The  cordial  reception  given  by  the  press  and  by  the  educa- 
tional profession  to  the  Elementary  Lessons  in  English, 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  authors  to  continue  this 
series  of  Language  Lessons. 

They  now  present  the  second  volume  of  the  series,  hoping 
that  it  will  be  considered  a  worthy  complement  to  its  prede- 
cessor. The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Elementary  Les- 
sons are  taken  up,  developed,  and  extended  in  a  course  of 
exercises  of  a  nature  more  difficult 

Orthoepy  and  Derivation  receive  a  considerable  share  of 
attention,  and  Analysis  and  Parsing  are  pretty  fully  developed. 
The  course  of  Syntax  is  presumed  to  be  quite  complete.  The 
most  necessary  Literary  Canons  have  their  place,  The  authors 
flatter  themselves  thsrt  in  this  department  they  give  all  the 
essentials  briefly,  and  they  believe .  Teachers .  will  appreciate 
the  efforts  made  to  avoid  verbosity  or  circumlocution.  The 
principles  are  concisely  stated,  the  necessary  development  being 
left  to  the  Teacher.   . 

The  study  of  Literature  is  continued  in  this  course — more 
difficult  questions  being  introduced,  and  the  figures  of 
speech  are  taught  from  the  flrst  lesson.  The  paraphrasing, 
epitomizing,  or  sketching  of  the  literary  selections,  is  an 
exercise  so  useful  that  it  should  never  be  omitted.  The 
Religious  and  Miscellaneous  Literary  Selections  towards  the 
end  of  the  volume,  are  supplementary  to  those  given  at  the 
beginning  of  every  fifth  lesson.  It  is  expected  that  the  pupils 
will  be  required  to  analyze  and  annotate  one  or  more  of  these 
after  finishing  the  study  of  each  selection  given  in  the 
regular  lessons.    It  is  presumed  that  the  Literary  Selections 
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generally,  particularly  the  pieces  in  prose,  are  good  models  of 
composition.  The  leading  English  and  American  authors  are 
represented  in  these  excerpts. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  most  of  the  authors  quoted  are 
given  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  When  a  selection  from  an 
author  is  studied,  some  questions  should  be  asked  about^  his 
life  and  works.  These  sketches  may  be  developed  at  di^re- 
tion.  The  pupils  will  notice  that  English  Literature  has  a 
goodly  galaxy  of  Catholic  authors,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they-  have  labored. 

The  exercises  in  Phraseology  and  Composition  given  in  con- 
nection with  every  fifth  lesson,  are  considered  of  paramount 
importance.  The  .exercises  on  Homophonous  Words,  besides 
teaching  the  spelling  of  over  five  hundred  words,  afford  excel- 
lent practice  in  composition.  Outlines  of  the  Compositions 
assigned  as  the  last  exercises  of  the  fifth  lessons,  are  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  as  an  aid  and  direction  to 
the  pupils  to  observe  order  and  method  in  their  essays. 

Finally,  the  object  of  this  Language  Series  is  to  assist 
Teachers  to  impart;,  and  students  to  acquire,  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  English.  There  is  a  special  edition  published  for  the 
use  of  Teachers.  The  Introduction  to  the  Teacher's  Edition 
should  be  read  carefully  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
full  scope  of  the  work. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IH  THIS  BOOK 


a  or  adj.  -  -  -adjective. 
abst.  -        -        -      abstract, 

adv.  ....  adverb, 
ante.  ...  antecedent. 
app.  •  -  -  apposition. 
art.  -        •'       -         article, 

att.  -  -  -  -  attribute. 
o.  -  -  •  case,  common. 
od.  -  -  -  compound, 
el.    -        -        -        -  clause, 

com.  -  .  .  .  common, 
comp.      -    compound,  compared. 


comx.  0) 

•  ex.      -        -       complex. 

con. 

connective. 

conj. 
cop. 

-  conjunction, 
copulative. 

cor.    - 
decl. 

-     corresponsive. 
-    declarative. 

def.     - 

-     definite. 

deg. 

-  degree. 

dep.    - 
disj. 
ex. 
exp. 

I*                • 

-  'i'      dependent. 

-  disjunctive, 
exclamatory. 

-  explanatory. 
-    feminine. 

gov.    - 
imp. 
ind.    - 

-        -        -    gender. 

-  governed. 
-     imperative,  imperfect. 

-  indicative. 

indef. 

indefinite. 

inf.    - 

-    infinitive. 

int. 
inter j. 
intr. 

-  interrogative. 

interjection. 

-  intransitive. 

1.       . 

line. 

lim. 

m. 

mod. 

n.    - 

nom. 

num. 

obj. 

objs. 

p.    - 

part, 

pass. 

perf.    ' 

pers.  p. 

pb.,  phs. 

Pl.     -. 

plu.  or  plu.  perf 

p.  pt. 

pos.  - 

poss. 

pred. 

prep.     - 

pres. 

prin.     - 

pro. 

p.  t.     - 

reg.    - 

rel. 

s.  or  sing.  - 

sent. 

sub.  - 

subs.    - 

t.      -        -        - 

tr.        -        -      . 

v.,  vbs.    - 


-  limited, 
mood,  masculine. 

-  modified. 
-  noun,  number,  neuter. 

nominative. 

numeral. 

object,  objective. 

-objects. 

person,  personal,  proper. 

participle. 

passive. 

perfect. 

personal  pronoun. 

phrase,  phrases. 

-  plural. 
.    pluperfect. 

principal  part. 

positive. 

possessive. 

predicate. 

preposition. 

present. 

principal. 

pronoun. 

past  tense. 

regular. 

•   relative. 

singular. 

sentence. 

subject. 

substantive. 

-  tense, 
transitive. 

-  verb,  verbs. 


The  numbers  within  marks  of  parenthesis  throughout  the  book,  refer  toHhe 
gravimatical  text.  Those  with  (S)  before  them  refer  to  Syntax; 
those  with  (L,  C),  to  the  Literary  Canons, 
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INTERMEDIATE    COURSE. 


Lesson  I. — Preliminaries. — Letters. 

1.  Language  is  the  medium  through  which  we  express  our 
thoughts. 

2.  Grammar  teaches  the  art  of  using  words  correctly  in 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  ' 

8.  A  Letter  is  an  alphabetic  mark  commonly  representing 
an  elementary  sound  of  the  human  voice.  The  letters  of  a 
language,  taken  collectively,  are  called  its  alphabet. 

4.  There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  the  English  alphabet;  viz., 
a,  b,  c,  d,  e,/,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  w,  v,  w,  a?,  y,  g. 

6.  Letters  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  voweU  and 
consonants. 

"  6.  A  Vowel  is  a  letter  the  name  of  which  makes  a  petfect 
^ound  when  uttered  alone;  as,  %  e.     The  vowels  are  t»,  €,%  o, 
M,  and  sometimes  w  and  y. 

7.  W  or  y  is  a  consonant  when  it  is  before  a  vowel  sounded 
in  the  same  syllable;  as  in  water,  youth,  twine.  In  all  other 
cases  it  is  a  vowel ;  as  in  new,  lay,  n£wly, 

1.  Vowels  and  Consonants. — Tell  how  many  vowels  in  each  word 
of  columns  1  and  2,  and  consonants  in  3  and  4. 

l.C6llege,      3.  2.  Institute,        4.  3.  Writing,    5.  4.  Inkwell,  6. 

Academy,  Gymnasium,  Memory,  Gayety, 

Asylum,  Reformatory,  Laughter,  Awkwardness, 

SeMuary,         University,  Drawing,  Flowers, 

I L  Tell  in -what  the  following  are  kept.   ^      "\       \j' 

1.  Ca^e,oo<^,  kennel,  stable,        2.  Dairy,  gallery,  shed,  tank. 
8.  Armory,  granary,  magazine,  safe. 

1.  Bees  in  a  him.r,    '  j2.  Books  in  a  library.    3.  Hay  in  a  bam{\ 
Dogs  in  &^-£U!»\*^     Water  in  a  -4-.  Grain  in  a  — X- 


Cattle  in  4  r^. 
Hens  in  a- 
Birds  in  a 


Milk  in  a  -Ar-. 
Wood  in  a -5^. 
Paintings  in  a  ^    . 


Powder  in  a    v* 

Money  in  a,  —4-. 
Guns  in  an  — ?^— • 


til.  Comr this  exercise,  and  draw  one  line  imderiyo.r/wh^  a 
VOivel,  and  two  lines  when  a  consonant.— Martyr,  lawyer,, Vp^- 
'wobd,  sympathy,  asylUm,  bulwark,  window,  brewery,  oyster,  swallow, 
pehnry,  twenty,  Ottawa,  Brooklyn',  Grey  town,  New  York. 

Oral  €•^i«aaa•■.— Indicative  i)resent  cud  .^,;a«(o/ be  r 
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Lesson  IL — ^Vowels. 

8.  The  vowels  are  used  to  represent  fourteen  distinct 
sounds  of  the  voice ;  they  are  heard  in  the  words,  fate^  fat, 
faVf  fall,  feel,  fell,  file,  fiU,  fold,  fond,  fool,  fuse,  fuse,  fiUl, 

'9.  In  the  dictionary,  the  long  sound  of  a  vowel  is  nsnally  indi- 
cated by  having  a  macron  (•)  over  the  letter ;  the  short  sonnd,  by 
having  a  breve  i^);  the  middle  sound,  by  having  a  diaresU  ( •• ) ;  and 
the  broad  sound,    y  having  a  eireumflex  (*). 

10.  The  letter  A  has  principally  four  sounds : — 

!•  Long ;  as  in  pate,  insane,  colonnade. 
2.  Short ;  as  in  pat,  ballot,  atmosphere. 
3*  Middle ;  as  in  par,  are,  cardinal 
4*  Broad ;  as  in  pall,  warm,  alderman. 

11.  The  letter  E  has  principally  two  sounds: — 

X*  Long ;  as  in  me,  evil,  allegiance. 
2«  Short ;  as  in  men,  leper,  envelope. 


)  •> 


I.  Vowels.— Indicate  orally,  or  by  initials,  whether  a.  in  the  first 
three  columns,  is  long,  eltort,  middle^  or  broad ;  and  whether  e,  in  the 
fourth  column,  is  $h<ni  or  long. 


1.  Samuel,  «.    2.  Theobald,  b.  8.  Thaddeus, 
Walter,               Gabriel,  Francis, 

James,  Martin,  Alexander, 

Andrew,  Polycarp,  Charles, 

Ignatius,  David,  Jacob, 

Fatoick,  Octavns,  Baldwin, 


t.   4.  Henry, 
Alfred, 
Cornelius, 
Leopold, 
Peter, 
Gerald, 


t. 


IL  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Indicate  the  motion  of  the  animal 
named. ,         ^.     J  i 

1.  Boandfl,  flies,  walks.  2.  Crawls,  hops,  soars,  swims. 

8.  Climbs,  gambols,  leaps.  4.  Crouofaes,  hovers,  pounces,  prances. 

6.  Climbs,  crawls,  skips.  6.  Leaps,  plnnges,  scampers,  stmts. 


1.  The  horse  gallops. 
The  stag  --^. 
The  pigeon  — r* 
The  elephant  -J — 

2.  The  herring  ~^. 


8.  The  eagle  soars. 

The  frog . 

The  monkey  •^— 
The  goat . 

4.  The  cat 


The  grasshopper  -^-~-.  The  war-horse  -4^—. 

Theaexpent' .         The  hawk . 

The  lark  — !»-.  The  tiger . 


6.  The  butterfly  >Ittt(«n. 
The  li^sard  -X-. 

The  lamb 2. 

The  worm . 

C.  The  salmon  — i— . 
The  duck- — -., 
The  ostrich  — ■ 
The  moose  — 


\ 


III.— Underline  the  words  containing:  a  or  e  long.— Did  the 
gamester  submit  quietly  t3  his  fate? — Mete  out  the  water  to  the 
soldiers. — I  bought  a  razor  and  a  hammer  at  the  hardware  store. — 
Eve  was  made  out  of  one  of  Adam's  ribs. — Ale  is  a  malt  liquor. — 
Be  obedient  to  your  parents. — I  met  an  aged  matron  carrying  two 
basins  <A  milk. — ^Enoch  was  a  prophet. 

C— hiipitISM     IndfcotlPd  peffeet  and  pUiperfeet  of  ke. 
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Lesson  III. — Vowels. 

12.  The  letter  I  has  principally  two  sounds : — 

1-  Long  ;  as  in  pfne,  surprhe^  alJJance. 
2.  Short ;  as  in  pm^  sinking^  arkhmetk. 

13.  The  letter  O  has  principally  three  sounds : — 

I.  Long  ;  as  in  no,  note^  diplTma. 

2-  Short ;  as  in  not,  dollar,  ifsometry, 

3-  Middle  ;  as  in  do,  move,  improve. 

The  middle  sound  of  o  is  nsnally  represented  by  oo  or  «io  ;  as  in 
spoon,  grew. 


t. 


L  Vowels.- 
two  columns, 
umns,  is  long, 

1.  Tiger, 
Gorilla, 
Squirrel, 
Lizard, 
Lion, 
Bison, 
Kingfisher, 


-Indicate  orally, 
is  thort  or  long  ; 
ihort,  or  middle. 

I.  2.  Linnet, 
Viper, 
Spider, 
Chicken, 
Crossbill, 
Porcupine, 
Cricket. 


or  by  initials,  whether  i,  in  the  first 
and  whether  o,  in  the  other  two  col- 

8.  3.  Donkey,  <|vu4i.  4.  Bhinoceros,«.,«. 
Antelope,  Bacoon, 

Kangaroo,        .      Goldfinch, 
Locust,  yi^fu^  C«    Canoe. 
Ostrich,        ,         Proverb, 
Hedgehog|Mefi4.«»--^emove, 
Oriole,  Stone, 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — What  is  the  form  of  the  object 

named?  .  ^  »        ,^ 

1.  Conical,  crooked,  oval,  poiiued,  square,  straight.  V 

a.  Concave,  convex,  irregular  .^regular,  8harp,^spberical,  stndght. 

3.  Cylindrical,  level,  round,  smooth,  spherical,  triangolarip 

4.  Crooked,  cubic,  curved, hollow,  rectangular,  sharp,  straight./ 


1.  A  ring  is  circular. 
A  funnel  is  — ^ — 
A  chess-boaid  is 
A  hook  is  j**=-. 
A  pen  is  -"^^r. 
An  egg  is — ^. 

A  lath  is  — ^. 

2.  A  bowl  is  — ^ — 


3.  Th^  sky  is  thulted.     / 
A  planed  board  is  — ^. 
A  globe  is  — ^. 

A  gun-barrel  is  — ^. 
A  sovereign  is  -^— . 
A  plain  is  -slr?^ 
A  tripod  is  — -iC 

4.  A  mast  is  -J^ — .  ' 
A  mndow  is      *  . 
A  scythe  is  -^ — . 
A  parrot's  b^k  is 
A  boat  is ' 
A  dart  is 
Dice  are; 


A  watch-^lass  is  — ^ — . 
An  oranga  is  — ^ — . 
A  reed  is  — ^^-j. 
A  thorn  is  — |^. 
Round  timber  is  -^^  . 
Hewn  timber  is  -^Jf-. 

IIL  Underline  the  words  that  have  a  short  i  or  o.— My  little 
sister  has  a  silver  thimble  on  her  middle  finger.—  The  noble  oak  is  the 
monarch  of  trees. — ^Many  of  the  streets  of  Toronto  are  lined  with 
chestnuts,  maples,  and  silver  poplars. — A  pitcher  of  sirup  was  brdken 
in  the  kitchen. — A  hovel  is  an  open  shed  or  a  mean  ootti^e. — ^Decline 
to  listen  to  the  enticements  of  the  wicked. 
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Lesson  IV.— Vowels.  " 

14.  The  letter  U  has  principally  three  sounds  : — 

z.  Long  ;  as  in  /(/««,  cubic^  insecure. 
2.  Short ;  as  in /«/««,  murmui\  Imuckle. 
3*  Middle ;  as  in  full,  pulpit^  bullet 

16.  When  y  is  a  vowel  it  has  generally  the  name  sounds  as  i  under 
similar  ciroumstanoes ;  as  in  cry^  s/stem,  reply. 

16.  The  letter  w  is  never  used  alone  as  a  vowel. 

17.  The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  and  u  are  often  obscure,  that  is,  they  are 
hardly  distinguished  in  pronunciation ;  as  in  metal,  mpirant ;  garden, 
evangelist;  ba»m,  imaginable ;  mason,  obscure  :  sulphur,  famous. 

18.  When  the  vowels  e,  i,  or  u  precede  r,  the  short  sound  of  the  let* 
ter is  usually  protracted,  or  doubled ;  as  in /tdr,/er;i;  bird,  fir;   tura, 

^  fur.    This  sound  is  distinguished  in  dictionaries  under  the  name  of 
obtuse-short. 


w 


I.  Vowels.— Indicate  orally,  or  by  means,  of  initials,  whether  u, 
in  the  first  two  columns,  is  long,  short,  or  middle ;  and  whether  y,  in 
the  othcv  two  columns,  is  long  or  short. 

1.  Pullet,      m.    2.  Unicorn,      I.    3.  Syntax,         «./)  4.  Cypress,        l^ 

Hyphen,      ^       Solidify.      ^f 


A 


m. 
Bullock, 
Puma, 
Buffalo,  -<^ 
Buzzard,  ^ 
Huskrat,  -f^ 
Pupa,         f 


Mussel, 

Bull-frog, 

Glutton, 

Plumage, 

Bullfinch, 

Mustang, 


<*V1    » 


y. 

Syllable,  <^ 

Synonym,  -hiv 

Tyrant,  .^ 
Hypocrite, 

Crystal,  -^ 


4.  Cypress, 
Solidify, 
Pyramid, 
Cylinder, 
Hyena, 

='  Butterfly, 
Mystify, 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— What  is  the  cry  of  the  animal 

named?     a  "^  \4  i  ''■  /      ^  i^ 

1. Bra^B, oaolues,  hiPBes,  Boreeohes.  2.  Bellows, chirps,  hoots,  roars,  yelps.O*^^/ 

S.  Bleats,  oluoks,  chatters,  mews.  4.  Barks,  cooes,  grunts,  pules,  twitters. 

5.  Chatters,  caws,  gdt>bleB,  squeaks. '  6.  Bleats,  crows,  howls,  neighs,  quacks. 


1.  The  frog  croaks. 
The  ass  — *— . 
The  eagle  -^. 
The  goose  -^r-u 
The  serpent 

2.  The  fox  -^-. 
The  lion  -»i^. 
The  bull  -4—. 
The  owl —1^" 
The  cricket-^. 


8.  The  bee  hums. 
The  cat  -^. 
The  sheep  -4 — . 
The  parrot  -X-. 
The  hen  — *^. 

4.  The  dove -r-^. 
The  dog  4^- 
Thehog-A-.  ^ 
The  swallow  -4- 
The  chicken 


6.  The  cow  lows,  g^ 
The  monkey-^A-. 
The  turkey  ^y^ 
The  crow  —W- 
The  rat     —^. 

6.  The  wolf -^. 


The  cock > 

The  horse  — "A-. 

The  sheep  -f-,      i       , 

The  duck  -^.  ^  -^  ^  "-^ 


III.  Underline  the  long^  vowels.— Men  sometimes  think  they  hate 
flattery;  but  they  hate  only  the  manner  of  it. — It  is  affectation  of 
style  to  introduce  many  difficult  terms  into  a  composition. — Kindness 

'  'nnit^d'With  firmness  is  a  more  efficacious  mode  of  securing  obedienoe 
thati  indiscriminate  harshness   and   severity. — Amusing  anecdotes 

'' MQftdh  afford  examples  liseful  in  respect  to  our  conduct. 

Oval  €oqj«s«U*B.— Potential  jprssent  and  oeui  of  be. 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Lesson  V. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Stud> 


<  ; 


under 


By  are 
arden, 

lie  let' 

turn, 

,tne  of 


her  u, 
ry,  in 

:  > 

i,    -^ 


.nimal 
tters.    I 


tters, 
uaoks, 


y  hate^ 
ion  of 
idness 
cli6no6 
odotes 
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THE  THOUGHT  OF  QOD. 

The  thought  of  God  is  like  the  tree 
Beneatii  whose  shade  I  lie, 

And  watch  the  fleets  of  snowy  clouds 
Sail  o'er  the  silent  sky. 

It  is  a  thought  which  ever  makes 
Life's  sweetest  smiles  from  tears, 

And  is  a  daybreak  to  our  hopes, 
A  sunset  to  our  fears. 

One  while  it  bids  the  tears  to  flow. 
Then  wipes  them  from  the  eyes, 

Most  often  fills  our  souls  with  joy, 
And  always  sanctifies. 

To  think  of  Thee  is  almost  prayer. 
And  is  outspoken  praise  ; 

And  pain  can  even  passive  thoughts 
To  actual  worship  raise. 

All  murmurs  lie  inside  Thy  Will 
.  Which  are  to  Thee  addressed ; 
To  suffer  for  Thee  is  our  work, 
To  think  of  Thee  our  rest 


—F.  W.  Faher  (1814-1808). 


Oral  Statement— Sketcli. 


1.  Personages. 


Literary  Analysis.- 

Who  is  the  speaker  in  this  selection  ? 


Time  and  Place.  When  and  where  may  the  thou^t  oiOiA  do  bo 

xnnch^ood? 


3.        WoRCa  AND 

Actions. 


8.  Bbsult. 

MOBAL. 


LESSONS   IN    ENGLISH. 

Literary  Analysis. 

'  1.  To  what  is  the  thought  cf  God  compared  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  thought  of  God  in  the 
third  stanza  ? 

8.  What  does  the  Christian  say  in  the  fourth 
stanza  ? 

4.  What  is  suggested  in   the  17th  and  18th 
lines  ? 

6.  What  is  said  in  the  19th  line  ? 

What  efifeot  has  the  thought  of  God  upon  us  ? 

What  lesson  should  he  drawn  from  these  verses  ? 


Questions. 

1.  Who  in  God  f 

2.  What  is  thought  t 

8.  What  comparison  is  made  in  the  first  two  lines  ? 

4.*  What  name  is  given  to  a  comparison  such  as  thid? — 

6.  What  are  the  eloud»  said  to  he? 

6.  Why  are  clouds  i?aMeA  fleets  f 

7.*  What  name  is  given  to  this  figure  ?— 

8.*What  is  the  difference  hetween  Metaphor  and  Simile  t 

9.  Expand  the  8rd  and  4th  lines  into  a  simile.   . 

10.  For  what  is  o'er  used  ? 

11.  Why  is  thee  elided? 

12.*What  name  is  given  to  this  omission  ?— 
18.  Why  is  snowy  applied  to  clouds  ? 

14.  What  does  the  2nd  stanza  contain  ? 

15.  How  does  the  thought  of  God  heget  life's  sweetest  smiles  from  tears  f 

16.  What  is  a  daybreak  to  our  hopes— a  sunset  to  our  fears  f 

17.* What  figure  does  each  of  these  two  lines  (7th  and  8th)  contain? 

18.  How  does  the  thought  of  God  wipe  the  tears  from  our  eyes? 

10.  What  does  ianetify  mean  ? 

80.  What  isprat'M  t  V 

21.  What  is  meant  by  passive  thoughts  t 

22.  What  is  the  meaning  of  actual  f 
28.  YHx^t  iB  worship  f 

24.  What  are  murmurs  f 

25.  Use  another  word  for  addressed. 


NoTB.— The  qaentionB  marked  (*)  need  not  be  asked,  should  the  Teaoiier 
deem  proser.  tbe  lint  tim*  tb«  pupils  go  over  the  book. 


a  the 

ourth 

18tb 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.  7 

Questions. 

26.  Why  use  a  capital  for  the  first  letter  of  God  f 

27.  To  what  does  who$e  (2nd  line)  relate  ? 

28.  From  what  is  snowy  derived  ? 

29.  Indicate  the  words  that  contain  diphthongs  in  the  2nd  stanza. 

80.  Name  the  worrls  in  which  w  ia&  consonant  in  the  8rd  stanza. 

81.  Point  out  a  triphthong  in  the  same  stanza. 

82.  Make  oat  a  list  of  the  nouns  and  the  adjectives  in  this  selection. 

Note.— The  Teacher  should  ask  the  pupils  to  distinguish  the  different  vowel 
sounds  in  the  selection. 


raes? 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

These  exercises  should  generally  be  preceded  by  some  explanations.  This  Is 

fiisirticularly  useful  when  the  answers  may  present  some  dilBoulties,  or  when 
he  questions  bear  upon  objects  with  which  the  pupils  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

I.— Transpose  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  by  placing  the  sabjeet 
before  the  verb  and  the  attribute  after  the  verb. 

1.  The  two  eyes  of  history  are  fteopraphy  and  chronology. 

2.  The  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the  soul  is  innoeenee. 
8.  The  richest  ornament  of  the  mind  is  aeienee. 

4.  The  most  beautiful  virtue  of  youth  is  obedience, 
6.  The  passion  of  noble  hearts  is  love  of  country,  . 
6.  The  strength,  the  life  of  nations,  is  religion. 


tear 8  f 
lain? 


II. — State  what  the  following  are :  a  professor,  9k  pupil,  a  lazy  person, 
a  doctor,  a  porter,  a  messenger. 


/IZ. — Belate  some  historical  facts,  in  the  form  of  sentences,  each  of 
which  will  contain  one  of  the  following  names :  Adam,  Emm, 
Jacob,  Qedeon,  Samuel. 


Bx^ex 
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LESSONS   IN   ENGLISH. 

Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.-l.Airy. 

Eyry. 
Ante. 
Anti. 


2.  Anchor.  8.  Allegation.  4.  Bark. 
Anker.                 Alligation.  Barque. 

Ascent.  Analygt.  Bay. 

Assent.  Annalist.  Bey. 


Whtre  the  dath  occurs,  insert  a  euitahle  word  taken  from  the  above  Hat. 

1.  This  room  is  not  so  airy  la  where  the  eagle  huilds  his  eyry. 
means  before,  and means  against  or  opposed  to. 

2.  The  vessel  having  oast ,  the  captain  brought  ai)  —    oi 

wine  ashore. 

Did  he  give  his ? 

The of  the  r^onntain  is  difficult. 

8.  His is  falc^,  that is  difficult  to  learn. 

He  is  a  skilful of  sentences. 

An is  one  who  writes  annals. 


4.  As  the 


entered  the  harbor,  the  captain's  dog  begad  to 


The 


with  glee. 
-  gave  orders  that  the  ship  should  leave  the  -- 


•— «- 


V. — ^Write  a  composition  about  Paper.    (See  Outlines  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.)' 


w 


pi 


A  to 


dof 


IMTlRlfBDlATB  COUR81L  i 

Lesson  VI.  -Consonanta 

10.  A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  perfectly 
sounded  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel ;  a^,,  h^  nk  a.  The  simple 
consonants  are  b^  c,  rf,/,  //,  ^,  j,  /t,  /,  w,  n,  /»,  g,  r,  «, «,  t>,  a, «, 
ind  sometimes  w  and  ^. 

20.  The  consonants  are  used  to  represent  twenty-two 
sounds ;  viz.,  6,  rf,/,  g  hnrd^  A,  /r,  /,  w,  n,  n^,  />,  r,  »,  »A,  i,  th 
sharpy  th  flat^  v,  w,  y, ;?,  «A.  These  sounds  are  heard  ill  the 
words  bay^  doy^  fan^  gay^  hut^  kite^  lame^  mind^  no^  sing,  /nt,  roll, 
WMf  thinef  fm,  ihin^  /A«n,  riT^,  woe^  yoke^  zune^  azure, 

21.  The  letters,  c,  J,  j,  and  x  have  no  soond  of  their  own. 

22.  The  Bounds  of  the  consonants  are  sharp  or  Jlat, 

28.  The  sharp  consonants  are  (,  and  all  others  that  require  th«  ter< 
mination  ed  to  be  pronounced  like  t,  when  the  e  is  silent ;  as  inp<u9§d, 
reaped.    They  are/,  k  (e,  q),p,  s  (c),  th,  t,  and  th  as  in  thank, 

24.  The  Jlat  consonantB  are  b,  d,  g  hard,  ng,  v,  s,  th,  and  th  as  in  than, 
L,  m,  ft,  and  r  are  called  2/gttid«. 

I.  Consonants. — ^Indicate  orally, or  by  initials,  whether  the  conson* 
ants  in  Italics  are  sharp  or  flat, 

l.Maire,  /.      2.  Bice,  s,      S.FleaA,       s,      4.Milft,     ,       «. 

I  Mead,  Co/ee,  Beet,  Ivy^'J^yU^ 

^  SquMA,  Bread,  Liguor.  Lun^,_^l.^^^-4c'V-- 

^    ^  Leeft,  iju^r,  BrotA(^H>'-:'vK^Mi>v^ang]i}m, 


f  »>**»''  Mead, 


II.  Phrases  to  be  completed. — Complete  the  qpmparison. 

1.  B^,  beetle,  ohioken,  dove,  peacock.  3.  Olass,  lead,  leather,  silk,  wool. 

2.  Bat.  orioket,  Ml,  lamb,  snail,  wolf.    4.  Crystal,  ftjre,  grMf  >  pit<^>  Bnow,Baflron. 

3.  As  bitter  as  gall.  ■f^«-^-' 


,C  ^-T-i 


■JU^ 


1.  As  cunning  as  e^^* 
As  tender  as  a  ^y^. 
As  simple  as  a,  VV. 
As  dull  as  a  —2.-. 
As  busy  as  a  - 
As  proud  as  a 

2.  As  gentle  as  a  .  . 
As  merry  as  a  '— |^. 
As  hungry  as  a 


As  brittle  as         . 
As  tough  as  —4^. 
As  warm  as  — ^. 
As  heavy  as  -j^— ■'. 
As  soft  as  -U— . 


\ 


As  slow  as  a  -^j=— . 
As  slippery  as  an     j  . 
As  blmd  as  a  — ' — . 


4.  As  dark  as 
As  red  as  -.-  . 
As  green  as  -p-. 
As  clear  as     ^r. 
As  white  as  — J-. 
As  yellow  as 


III.  Underline  the  short  vowels. — A  nimble  tongue  often  trips. — 
A  man  who  gives  his  children  a  habit  of  industry,  provides  for  them 
better  than  by  giving  them  a  stock  of  money. — Unthinking  persons 
care  little  for  the  future. — Much  money  makes  no  man  ha^y. — 
The  first  otcp  towards  vice  is  to  make  a  mystery  of  what  is  innocent. 

''''"^^aaatloB*— PofenftaJ  3>et/«c<  on!  pluperfect  of  be* 
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Lesson  VII. — Consonants. 

26.  The  letter  o  is  generally  hard  like  k,  when  it  precedes 
a,o,Uf  I,  r,  tf  or  when  it  ends  a  word ;  as  in  canef  comey  cwrb^ 
elayf  creamy  direct,  muaiG. 

26ii  C  is  soft  like  «,  before  e,  i,  or  y;  as  in  cent,  cider,  policy. 

27.  The  letter  g  is  hard,  before  a,  o,  u,  I,  r,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  word ;  as  in  game,  go,  gun,  glass,  grease,  long.  It  is  gener* 
ally  8qft  like  J,  oefore  e,  i,  or  y  ;  as  in  gem,  ginger,  energy.  "■ 

28.  Ch  has  the  hard  sonnd  of  k,  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek ;  as  in  character,  catechism,  monarch.  The  usual  sound 
of  eh  is  tch;  as  in  church,  child 

I.  C,  ch,  and  gf.— Indicate  orally,  or  by  initials,  whether  c  or  ch,  in 
the  first  two  columns,  and  g  in  the  other  two  columns,  are  hard  or  soft. 

1.  Bepablic,    h.  2.  Chancellor, «.  3.  Legislator,  s.  4.  Druggist,      h.,  h.  ^nyr/t^ 
Cygnet,  c^^,./  Scholar,  Surgeon,^.t4r*.<<^igion,  ^^^^  ^.^^ 

Viceroy,      '        Chemist,        /    General,  GBometry, 

Draaoorat,  Childhoodf-vY'^^overnor,  Magazine^  •t^^v-k^^ 

PoUoe,  Orchestra,    -       Magistrate,  Dialogue, 

Colony,  Anarchy,  Shingle,  A^^-f^-^^^agedy, 

Faction,  Archer,  ^!vk^^\    Vigilance,  Geography, 

Citadel,  Architect,    p      Guardian,  Language, 

II.  Sentences  tolbe "completed. —^hat  sound  is  produced  by  the 

objeotnamed?        ^         ^         ^        .-         ,  ^ 

1.  Babbles,  or4oUes,  howls,  hums,  patters,  thunders,  whiazes 

S.  Bangs,  brays,  puffs,  rasps,  rolls,  sings,  ticks,  whirs. 

8.  Clank,  olap,  oiatter,  creak,  grate,  roar,  rustle. 

i.  Boom,  clash,  oreak,  flap,  jingle,  snap,  rumble,  tinkle. 


kvA^li 


VMu 


2 


1.  The  wind  whistles. 
The  fire -^.  ^ 
The  tempest  _-«»-. 
The  rain  — i^. 
The  brook  -d- — . 
The  cataract -4^-. 
The  bullet  -4^. 
The  top  — ^ 

2.  The  dock --^.^ 
The  trumpet  -rr^* 
The  drum  -7-^. 
The  kettle  -^. 
The  engine-^-. 
The  door  -^ — . 

/u-.  X  The  file -4f-.       ^ 

The  machmery  -^h-« 


3.  The  teeth  chatter. 
The  leaves  -tI^. 
The  hands -i-S^ 
The  timbers  -^^. 
The  hinges  -p:^-^. 
The  hoofs  -^ — . 
The  chains  -r^. 
The  waves 

4.  The  wheels  —f 


P" 


'/ 


/> 


The  sleigh-bells  • 
The  cannon^— ^—. 
The  sails  -M^.     ^ 
The  silver  coins  ^ — . 
The  swords  -4— rC 
Dry  twigs  -i^^ 
New  boots 


m 


Ill.^Underline  c,  ch,  or  g  soft. — History  is  a  record  of  the  chief 
events  which  concern  a  people.  It  is  known  as  sacred,  profane,  general, 
eocleeiastiGal.  Historic  periods  are  ages,  decades,  epochs,  centuries. 
A  genuine  history  is  one  that  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name 
it  beam  as  the  author  of  it ;  an  authentic  history  is  one  that  relates 
matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened. 

•nU  C«i|«cMi«a«— Indicative  present  and  past  of  have. 


tei 
th( 
bu 
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Lesson  VIIL — Equivalent  Consonants. 

29.  Th3  letters  which,  in  writing,  represent  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  or  consonants,  are  sometimes  replaced  by  other 
letters  which  are  their  equivalents;  as,  comfifkumj^  thm% 
/ihare);  cipher  (s  if er)^  rose(roze). 

X.  The  equivalents  of /are  gh  finals  vh ;  as  in  laugh,  philoaophy, 

2.  The  equivalents  of  k  are  c  hard^  eh  hardt  and  q;  as  in  eome 

chonUf  ouote. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  ntf  is  n  ;  as  in  thinks  conquer. 

4.  The  equivalents  of  »h  are  e,  cA, «,  t ;  as  in  octant  machine^  eenwm, 

creation. 

5.  The  equivalent  of  z  is  sflat ;  as  in  dismal. 

6.  The  equivalents  of  zh  are  <,  z ;  as  in  usualt  eeiiure. 

I.  Equivalents. — ^Tell  the  consonants  of  which  the  letters  in  Italics 

sh.    7.  Piquet,         k. 
Nation, 
Treamre, 
"Enov^h, 
C!onscienoe, 
Conquer, 

8.  Covufht 
Desert, 
Precious, 
Egual, 
Umry, 
DolpAin, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Of  what  is  the  Qaint  named  the 
patron?        .  <t  *^ 

1.  Artists,  hunters,  sboemRkers,  students,  vrritors. 

2.  Farmers,  missions,  musicians,  servents,  soldiers,  youth, 
a.  Canada,  Ireland,  S.  America,  Spain, 'Wides. 

4.  England,  Hungary,  Poland,  Scotland,  Toronto,  Switzerland. 


are  the  equiv.. 

ndtr.. 

1.  Orp^n, 

„    i*.  Pleasure,  zh. 

6.  Ctoise, 

Jew'f-harp, 

Laapifcter, 

<— ^  Fraction, 

Ancient, 

Patif^nse,     , 

Confusion, 

Pen«ipn, 

Otwution. 

Quahty, 

jyt&nght, 

SulpAur, 

Vision, 

Agueduct, 

Ctorade, 

Insurance, 

2.  Cftamois, 

4.  Partial, 

6.  Crimson, 

Glacier, 

Leisure, 

Motion, 

Hyphen, 

Music, 

Ulc^fcant, 

Pordon, 

Asure, 

Grazier, 

Liguid, 

Specious, 

CMvalry, 

P/tarisee, 

Mosguito, 

Moi^t/ue, 

1.  St.  Joseph,  of  carpenters. 
St.  Luke,  of 
St.  Nicholas,  of 
St.  Crispin,  of 
8t.  Hubert,  of  • 
Bt.  John,  of  — *— . 

L  St.  Martha,  of  -^. 
St.  Isidore,  of  -V-. 
St.  Maurice,  of  -^j— • 
St.  Cecilia,  of ' 


3.  St.  Peter,of  Rorne^ 
St.  David,  of  — ^. 
St.  Patrick,  of-^. 
St.  James,  of  - 
St.  Joseph,  of ' 
St.  Bose,  of  — 

4.  St.  George,  of  ^  ^  . 
St.  Casimir,  of  —ry 
St.  Andrew,  of  — 5. 
St.  Elizabeth,  of  >^. 


\ 


\ 


St.  Michael,  of  -v 
l,of--V-. 


St.  Aloysius,  of  • 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  -\-.  St.  Gall, 

III.  Underline  the  equivalent  consonants,  and  indicate  the  let- 
ters the^  replace. — Indolent  scholars  do  not  appreciate  the  privileges 
they  enjoy. — Philosophy  easily  triumphs  over  pasl*  and  future  iUs; 
but  present  ills  triumph  over  phi)<«ophy. — ^A  wise  num  rather  avoids 
an  engagement  than  coii(j[ncr. 

•lal  Cm^ogetloii*— rn<Z/c<^  t  ire  perfect  and  pluperfeet  of  li»v«i 


ii 


i: 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISB. 

Lesson  IX.rr-Letters. 


00^  An  Initial  Letter  is  the  first  letter  of  a  word;  as,  ib 
in  king. 

81.  A  Final  Letter  is  a  letter  that  ends  a  word ;  as,  g  in 
»ong. 

82.  ^e  letters  of  a  word  which  are  neither  initial  nor  final,  are 
often  called  medial  letters. 

88.  A  Silent  Letter  is  a  letter  that  is  not  sounded  ;  as,  k 
and  gh  in  knight 

84.  The  consonants  most  frequently  silent  are  : — 

I.  B  before  t  or  after  m  in  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  debt,  lamb. 
.      2.  G  before  m  or  n  in  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  phlegm,  sign. 

3.  Gh  not  initial;  a.B  in  high,  daughter. 

4.  H  after  r,  and  in  a  few  other  cases ;  as  in  rhyme,  honest,  ghost, 

5.  K  before  n;  Aainknoip. 

6.  Lr  principally  befoje  m  or  /;;  as  in  dims,  clialk. 

7.  N  ./ii^aZ  preceded  b/ ?»;,  as  in  so/ero/?. 

8.  Pprinci]9ally  between  m  and  tV  6i6  in  tempt. 

9.  T  principally  in  the  syllable  tie  preceded  by  s  in  another  sylla> 

ble ;  as  in  thistle. 
to.  W'  before  r,  and  in  a  few  other  cases ;  as  in  write,  sword. ' 


I.  Sitent  Letters. — Name  the  consonants  that  are  silent.. 
1.  Knife,        k.    2.  Epistle,      t.    3.  Wrinkle,      w.    4.  Almond, 

Condemn,  ^  Plumber, 


I. 


Btrai^t, 

Wronl, 

1*alker, 

Bedoubt, 

NeighlSbr, 


Gatafrh, 

FaloonT 

Knuc^e, 

Answer, 

Thought, 


Design,  '^  Apos^e. 

Bhe^erd,  Walker, 

Exempt,  Symptom,. 

„    ,  Pajm^,  Fresmnption, 

IL  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Tell  of  what  the  object  named  is 
the  emblem.  ^         \^        -^  .  ^  7    , 

1.  Eteniitv,  ho^e,  literdnure,  study,  wei^eag. 

2.  Ddath,  inoottstaiioy,  poetry,  royailty,  suftering,  war. 

3.  Good  example,  grace,  hypocrisy,  prayer,  virtue. 

4.  Death,  hope,  jealqusy,  peuance,  royalty,  zeal. 


■  f  i 


1;  A  balance,  ot Justice. 
A  lamp,  of -*p^.  : 
A  reed,  of  ^--' 
A  pen,  of  -^r-. ,  A 
An  anchor,  of  .—2^ . 
A  circle,  of  — 1— . 

2.  A  sword,  of  r-^. 
A  scythe,  o^j    ^   . 
A  lyre,  of  — J-.      ^ 
A  shuttlecock,  of  -otq — . 
A  cross,  of  ■  ^"  -■ 


3.  A  scepter,  of  pauper. 
A  mask,  of  -j^ 
A  torch,  jof—i'—. 
Oil,of-Ci^ 
Balm,  of  -$— . 
Smoking  incense,  ot 

4.  Purple,  of  -V-. . 
Blac'',  of  ' 
Yellow,  of 


^3- 


Green,  oig-r^t^ 
I,  of  J%tk  1 


Red, 

Violet,  of  -ii-T. 

consonants.— We  should 


speak 


A  crown,  of 

I.  III.  Underline  the  sharp  consonants.— we  should  never 
badly  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  us. — Death,  life,  sickness,  health ,- 
all  come  to  us  by  the  order  of  Providence. — There  is  nothing  the  devil 
so  much  fears,  or  so  much  tries  to  hinder,  as  prayer. 
Oral  Cmnj^n^timn*— Indicative  future  and  future  perfect  of  hare* 


u 


«5 


ao 


«« 


30 


35    i 


as,  ^ 

i,  g  in 
a1,  are 

;  as,/c 


I. 

t,  ghost. 


ft,- 


3m, . 
iption, 

[iamedis 


•a 


[ejc  apeak 

.health,— 
the  devil 
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Lesson  X. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

MY  FIRST  FISHING  EXCURSION. 


I  remember  my  first  fishing  excursion  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday.  It  was  a  still,  sweet  day  of  early  summer ;  the 
long  afternoon  shadows  of  the  trees  lay  cool  across  our  path; 
the  leaves  seemed  greener,  the  flowers  brighter,  the  birds 

3  merrier  than  ever  before.      My  uncle,  who  knew  by  long 
experience  where  were  the  best  haunts  of  pickerel,  consider- 
.  ately  placed  me  at  the  most  favorable  point 

I  threw  out  my  line  as  I  had  so  often  seen  others,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  a  bite,  moving  the  bait  in  rapid  jerks  on 

10  the  surface  of ,  the  wjater,  in  imitation  of  the  leap  of  a  frog. 
Nothing  came  of  it.  ,  "  Try  again,"  said  my  uncle.  Sud- 
denly the  bait  sank  out  of  sight.  "  Now  for  it,"  thought  I ; 
"  here's  a  fish  at  last."  F made  a  strong  pull,  and  brought 
up  a  tangle  of  we^ds.     Again  and  again  I  cast  out  my  line 

z5  with  aching  arms,  and  drew  it  back  empty.  I  looked  to  my 
uncle  appealingly;  "Try  once  more,"  he  said ;  "we  fisher- 
men must  have  patience." 

Suddenly  something  tugged  at  my  line  and  swept  off  with 
it  into  deep  water.     Jerking  it  up,  I  saw  a  fine  pickerel 

30  wriggling  in  the  sun.  "  Uncle  !"  I  cried,  looking  back  in 
uncontrollable  excitement,  "  I've  got  a  fish  ! "  "  Not  yet," 
said  my  uncle.  As  he  spoke  there  was  a  plash  in  the 
water ;  I  caught  the  arrowy  gleam  of  a  scared  fish  shooting 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  my  hook  hung  empty  from 

as  the  line.     I  had  lost  my  prize. 

Overcome  by  my  great  and  bitter  disappointment,  I  sat 
down  on  the  nearest  hassock,  and  for  a  time  refused  to  be 
comforted,  even  by  my  uncle's  assurance  that  there  were 
imore  fish  in  the  brook.     He  refitted  my  bait,  and  putting 

30  the  pole  again  in  my  hands,  told  me  to  try  my  luck  once 
niore. 

"  But  remember,  boy,"  he  said,  with  his  shrewd  smile, 
"  never  brag  of  catching  a  fish  until  he  is  on  dry  ground. 
I've  seen  older  folks  doing  that  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 

35  so  making  fools  of  themselves.  It's  no  use  to  boast  of  any- 
thing until  it's  done,  or  then  either,  for  it  speaks  for  itself." 

—WhUticr  (1807—). 


OnU  HtateMcnt— liketch.. 
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1.  PuaoKAocs. 


LESSONS  !N  ENGLISH. 

Literarjf  Analysis. 

What  is  spoken  of  in  this  selection  ? 


Tims  AND  Pl.' OK.    When  and  where  did  the  fishing  excursion  take 

place? 

'  1.  What  did  the  young  apprentice  fisher  do? 

2.  How  did  he  move  the  bait  ? 

8.  Did  he  get  anything? 

4.  What  did  he  on  the  injunction  of  his  unde  ? 

6.  What  did  he  think  he  caught  ? 


\ 


WOBIMAND 
AOXIONB. 


i>  Bbsult. 

HOBiL. 


6.  After  trying  in  vain  several  times,  what  ad- 

vice did  his  unde  give  him  ? 

7.  What  was  the  result  of  the  next  trial  ? 

8.  Did  he  secure  the  pickerel? 

,  9.  What  did  this  failure  bring  on  ? 


What  lesson  did  he  letan  fiom  his  first  fishing 
excursion  ? 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  lesson  ? 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  an  excursion  f 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  8tiU,  tweet  day  of  early  summer  t 

8.  What  is  fummcr  I  ^ 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  long  afternoon  shadows  of  the  trees  lay 

cool  across  our  path  "  ? 
6.  Why  did  the  leaves  seem  greener,  the  flowers  brighter,  the  birds 

merrier  than  before  ? 

6.  Who  is  an  unele  f 

7.  Express  long  experience  differently .  \ 

8.  What  is  a  /taunt  f  ^ 

9.  Vf  haA  is  a,  pickerel  t 

10.  Use  an  etiuivalent  for  considerately. 

11.  What  is  tiie  meaning  of  anxiously  t 

12.  How  could  he  tell  wlien  n  fish  would  bite  t 

18.  What  is  the  meaning  of  bait  as  used  here?   ' 

14.  Use  an  equivalent  for  rapid. 

15.  What  is  Hjerk  f 

16.  Use  another  word  for  narfaee. 


)n  take 
rdo? 


Btinole? 

what  ad- 
ial? 


)t  fishing 


[trees  lay 

le  birds 

\ 


tKT£RMEDIAt£  COURSE. 

Questions. 
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17.  What  is  a  yn)^; 

•  18.  What  is  the  meaning  t>C  "  Nothing  came  of  it "  ? 

19.  Why  do  the  marks  ("  ")  enclose  "try  again*'? 

20.  What  name  is  given  to  these  marks  ? 

21.  What  is  a  quotation  7 

22.  Why  did  the  bait  sink  out  of  sight  ? 

28.  What  is  the  meaning  of  apptalingly  as  u'jed  here? 

24.  What  is  j)att«f ice  ; 

26.  What  is  the  vice  opposed  to  patience  f 

26.  Name  some  models  of  patience. 

27.  Is  patience  a  very  necessary  qnality  ? 

28.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tug  as  used  here  ? 

29.  Use  another  word  for  «u>ept  as  used  here  ? 

80.  What  is  the  meaning  of  wriggling  t 

81.  What  is  the  name  of  the  punctuation  mark  usee!  after  "  Uncle  '* 

(20th  line)? 

82.  What  is  the  meaning  of  unconfro2Za52e  f 
88.  What  is  the  meaning  of  excitement  f 
84.  For  what  is  rve  used  ? 

85p  What  letters  are  left  out  ? 

3o.*What  name  is  given  to  the  omission  of  letters  at  the  beginning  ol 

a  word  ? 
97.*  What  name  is  given  to  the  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one? 

58.  What  is  the  meaning  of  jp/otA  as  used  here  ? 

59.  What  is  the  meaning  of  arrowy shooting  t 

iO.  From  what  is  dieappointment  derived  ? 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  haeeock  as  used  here  ? 

42.  What  is  a  broofc  ? 

43.  What  is  the  meaning  of  r^t  ^ 

44.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "to  try  my  luck onco more"? 

45.  What  is  the  meaning  of  shrewd  t 

46.  Use  an  equivalent  for  brag. 

47.  For  what  does  Fve  stand  ?— (Bepeat  questions  35-d7.) 

48.  What  is  meant  by /o2Aw? 

49.  What  did  he  see  older  folks  doing  ? 

40.  For  what  is  iVs  used  ? — (Questions  similar  to  35-37.) 

51.  What  "  speaks  for  itself  "  ?— 

52.  Do  you  know  a  proverb  that  conveys  the  same  meaning  as  the 

above  ? 


53.  Point  out,  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  paragraph,  the  words 

that  contain  two  consonants. 

54.  In  the  11th  line,  where  c  occurs,  is  the  sound  hard  or  soft  7 

55.  In  the  fourth  sentence,  point  out  the  word  of  four  syllables, 

56.  Point  out  the  diphthongs  from  the  26th  line  to  the  end. 

67   What  words  would  be  better  than  or,  either,  for,  in  the  last  line? 


Exercise. — Write  a  sketch  of  the  Fishing  Excuninn. 
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LESSONS   IN   ENGLISH. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Oomplete  the  comparison  by  inserting  a  noon  where  the  dash 
occurs. 

1.  The  pleasures  of  earth  vanish  like  a . 

2.  Bemorse  gnaws  at  one's  soul  like  a . 

8.  Beal  merit,  like  the ,  seeks  to  conceal  itself. 

4.  Death  comes  like  a in  the  night. 

5.  True  repentance  makes  the  soul  as  white  as . 

G.  The  life  of  man  rims  like  a . 

7.  The  heart  of  a  pure  child  is  like  a 


8.  The  just  in  Heaven  will  be  as  brilliant  as  the 

9.  Be  as  simple  as  the . 

10.  Let  us  be  as  prudent  as  the .  . 


II.- 


-Alter  the  inversion  by  placing  the  subject  before  the  verb  and  the 
attribute  after  it. 


1.  OUmous  is  martyrdom. 

2.  Wretched  are  the  wicked. 
8.  Happy  are  l^umble  souls. 

4.  Precious  is  the  death  of  the  just. 
6.  Blessed  are  the  elect  of  God. 

6.  Cursed  are  the  damned  souls. 

7.  Tragical  was  the  death  of  Saul. 

8.  Imprudent  was  the  vow  of  Jephte. 

9.  Docile  was  the  heart  of  Samuel. 

10.  Sincere  was  the  repentance  of  David. 

11.  Illustrious  was  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

12.  Horrible  was  the  crime  of  Judas. 


III. — State  what  the  following  are :  a  veterinarian,  a,  peddler,  a  coach- 
man, a  colonel,  an  octogenarian,  a  spinster. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  V/ords. 

IV.— 1.  Beer.  2.  Bin.  8.  Bite.  4.  Borne. 

Bier.  Been.  Bight.  Bourne. 

Bell.  Beau.  Better.  Bold. 

Belle.  Bow.  Bettor.  Bowled. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  To  drink  ')eer  to  excess  leads  quickly  to  a  bier. 
Ring  the  — 


She  was  a  celebrated . 

2.  John  has carrying  corn  to  the 


That  impudent 


broke  the  Indian's 


\ 


8,  "When  last  I  entered  this ,  I  saw  a  tame  fox a  man. 

It  were for  that that  he  never  saw  a  race. 

4.  He  was beyond  the of  the  country. 

That boy  has in  the  alley  for  more  than  an  hour. 


V. — ^Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  giving  an  account  of  how  you  spent 
your  SciufEB  Vacation. 


t 
I 
a 
r 
c 
o 


w 


\1 


(id  the 


• 


I 


coach- 


orne. 

oiume. 

old. 

owled. 

list. 


\ 


in. 


In  hour, 
spent 
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Lesson  XL — Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs. 

85.  A  Diphthong  is  a  combination  of  two  vowels  in  one 
syllable  ;  as,  ou  in  sound,  ea  in  heart 

86.  A  Triphthong  is  a  combination  of  three  vowels  in 
one  syllable  ;  as,  iew  in  v/ew,  uoy  in  buo/. 

87.  Diphthongs  and  triphthongs  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
proper  and  improper. 

88.  A  Proper  Diphthong  is  a  diphthong  in  which  both 
the  vowels  are  sounded ;  as,  oi  in  oil,  ow  in  crown, 

89.  The  combinations  that  generally  form  proper  diphthongs  are 
oi  and  oy,  ou  and  ow ;  as  in  choice,  joy  ;  cloud,  vow. 

40.  An  Improper  Diphthong  is  a  diphthong  in  which 
but  one  vowel  is  sounded ;  as,  ai  in  praUe,  ey  in  money. 

41.  The  improper  diphthongs  are  numerous.  In  some,  one 
only  of  the  vowels  is  heard ;  as  in  belief,  heart;  in  otJiers,  the  two  vowels 
unite  to  give  the  diphthong  a  sound  different  from  that  of  either 
vowel ;  as  in  ve/'n  (a),  aa/'d  (3). 

42.  The  most  usual  triphthongs  are  eou  after  c  or  g,  and  iou  after 
e,  g,  t,  or  x  ;  as  in  gorgeous,  anxious. 


L  Diphthongs. 

— Indicate  orally,  or  by  initials. 

whether  the  diph- 

thong  is  proper  or 

improper. 

1.  Caught,     p,    2.  Sound,      p.    3.  Eejoice, 

P- 

4.  Woodman,      i. 

Against, 

Health,                Outrage, 

Joyful, 

Mouth, 

Drawl,                 Brown, 

Counter, 

Guard, 

Pointer,               Valley, 

Friend, 

Moisture, 

Launch,               Ointment, 

Townsmen, 

Hearth, 

Devout,                Delay, 

Sovereign, 

Mount, 

Youth,                 Through, 

Toyshop, 

Juice, 

Boyhood,             Sleigh, 

Virtue, 

IL  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Indicate  the  motion  of  the  object 
named.  ^        j  C'       5  ' 

1.  Beilts,  blows,  fl<^s,  recoils,  spins. 

2.  Circulates,  drifts,  gushes,  swings,  waves. 

3.  Glides,  sails,  sweeps,  veers,  wreathes. 

1.  The  smoke  curls.    2.  The  arrow  ^iV«.  ^ 
-*— .  The  f  ountam  -^mX-. 

The  snow  -^— . 
The  blood  — *— .    . 


The  pulse 


The  river   t?  . 
The  top  -a_. 
The  gun  -^. 


The  wind 


The  pendulum 
The  corn  -^. 


3.  The  hoop  rolls. 
The  tempegt 
The  ship 
The  boat 
The  vane 
The  vapors 


IIL  Draw  one  line  under  the  diphthongs,  two  lines  under  the 
triphthongs,  and  tell  what  class. — A  title  of  royalty  does  not  always 
brmg  to  its  possessor  that  eaee  and  pleasure  which  are  thought  to 
accompany  it  by  people  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life— The  general 
reviewed  his  troops  before  the  battle,  and  then  called  the  colonels, 
captaiiiR,  lieutenants,  chaplains,  and  surgeons,  for  particular  advice 
concerning  the  treatment  cf  the  wounded. 

Qral  Cmi^mtnaUmwu—PoUnHalsireaent  andjNut  of  luiir«. 


IS 


LESSONS  IN  KNGLI8H. 


Lesson  XII.— Equivalent  Vowels. 

48.  The  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  often  replaced  by  equiva- 
lents. 

1.  The  equivalents  of  long  a  are  ai,  ay,  ea,  ei,  ey ;  as  in  pam^  pay, 

ittak,  r§ignt  th§y. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  middle  a  is  au:  as  in  laundry. 

3.  The  equivalents  of  broad  a  are  au,  aw,  ou;  as  in  eaute,  draw, 

ought. 

4.  The  equivalents  of  longe  are  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey,  i,  ie,  andy;  as  in 

read,  deep,  i»ize,  valley,  marine,  field,  mere/. 

5.  The  equivalent  of  short  e  is  ea;  as  in  head. 

6.  The  equivalents  of  long  i  are  ie,  y ;  as  in  die,  my. 

7.  The  equivalents  of  short  i  are  at,  ei,  y ;  as  in  captain,  forfeit,  myth. 

8.  The  equivalent^  of  long  0  are  oa,  oe,  ou,  ow;  as  in  boat,  feet  $oul, 

Won'. 

9.  The  equivalent  of  short  o  is  a ;  as  in  what.  ui^  ( 
xo.  The  equivalents  of  middle  o  are  ew,  00,  ou^  u;  as  in  grew,  moon, 

aoup,  rude. 
zx.  The  equivalents  of  long  u  are«u,  ew,  ieu,  iew,ue;  tksiafeud, 

new,  lieu,  view,  due. 
12.  The  equivalents  of  short  u  are  0,  ou ;  as  in  eon,  rough, 
X3.  The  equivalents  of  middle  u  are  0,  00 ;  as  in  wolf,  book. 

I.  Equivalents. — Indicate,  with  its  appropriate  sign,  the  vowel  to 
which  tne  letters  in  Italics  are  equivalent.  . 


' 


1.  Goal,        d. 

2.  Vein,       &. 

N«ir, 

haw. 

Lte, 

True, 

Poh'oe, 

"Review,     4> 
Vie,J*^^ 
Jew,^ 

Double, 

hoof. 

Boom, 

Wotch, 

Ohttff, 

Goat, 

8.  Hati;k 


•^ 


Cry, 

Love,     -      . 

Prey,  JM-i^ 
Bttle,  0 

Drat'n,  dlftL^.-x.-^- 
Beat,    ^Mr^' 
Money, 


4.  Tough, 


System, 

School, 

Laugh,  .  , 

Grief,  oJU'^^'^'o^ 

Great,       0     . 

Gurtatn,.  r^'*'    ^ 

Through, 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — What  is  the  color  of  the  object 
named?  i  3      ^         -      «  'I 

black,  blue,  brown,  gray,  grel^n,  red,  yellow,  wnite. 


1.  The  cherry  is  red.  ^pt  f,.^  8.  The  swan  is  white. 
The  lemon  is  -pri— .  <)^ijdi ,  ♦A*-The  raven  is  — ^ — . 
The  laurel  is ->'{ — . 

The  juniper-berry  ii 
The  lily  is  -^f— . 


X 


0Aa   I  ■»   <y , 


r*-'y\.'V^\uJ^  The  buttercup  is 

Ebony  is  — ^. 
c«*<^v^t'^  ^Logwood  is -*rr. 
'  '  Ghocolate  is 


ir 


The  aloe  is 


.  The  grizzly  bear  is  -^>£. 
The  canary  is  —f—.     j 
The  boiled  lobster  is  -i^ 

4.  The  common  rat  is 
The  American  jay  is 
The  crest  of  the  cook  is 
The  common  parrot  is 
The  common  lox  is — '-* 


O 


III.  Underline  the  improper  diphthongs  and  tell  their  eqni^ 
lents.— It  is  not  the  quantity  of  meat,  but  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
guests  that  makes  the  feast. — The  aim  of  poetry  is  to  touch  the 
feelings,  and  its  duty  to  lead  us  to  virtue. 

-PotenHaX  perfect  and  plu^erfeot  of 


w 


Liiva- 

draw, 
as  in 


myth. 
,  $oul, 

moon, 
ifoud, 


t 


iwel  to 


Uj^^I^ 


■tw' 


objeot 


\ 


■ ; 


lUiTSp 

the 
the 


INTERMEDIATE  COURS& 

Lesson  XIII.— Syllables. 
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44.  A  Syllable  is  one  or  more  letters  pronounced  in  one 
sound ;  as,  p«n,  ptn-ciL  A  syllable  may  be  either  a  word  or  a 
part  of  a  word. 

46.  A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  one  syllable ;  as,friendf 
form.^ 

46.'  A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables ;  as,  /Hend- 
ahipf  in-form. 

47.  A  Trisyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables;  as,  un- 
friendrly^  in-form-er. 

48k  A  Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  many  syllables ;  as,  tm- 
fri^nd-U-nesSf  in-form-artion^  Ec-cle-n-aa-tircal 

49.  There  are  as  many  syllables  in  a  word  as  there  are  dis* 

tinct  sounds. 

60.  In  dividing  words  into  syllables,  the  ear  is  the  best  guide. 
Words  should  be  divided  just  as  they  are  pronounced ;  the  consonants 
joined  to  the  voi^els  or  diphthongs  which  they  modify  in  utterance ; 
as,  a$-tron'0-myt  a$-tro-nom-i-eal. 

51.  When  a  word  is  to  be  divided,  the  letters  of  a  syllable  should 
not  be  separated ;  and  a  hyphen  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  show 
that  Uie  rest  of  the  word  not  completed  is  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  next 
line. 

62.  A  Word  is  one  or  more  syllables  used  as  the  sign  of  an 
idea. 

I.  Syllables. — ^Divide  the  word  into  its  syllables,  and  tell  how 
many  m  each. 

2.      2.  Be-proach,        2.     8.  Ne-ces-si-ty,       4. 
Idea, 

Commerce, 
Landscape, 
Hurricane, 
Graunched, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Of  what  is  the  animal  or  the 
object  named  ^e  symbol  ? 

1.  Oonrage,  meekneM,  mourning,  purity,  simplicity,  strength.  v 

S.  Annoyance,  ounuiugness,  fidelity,  martyrdom,  pride,  slowneis. 

1.  The  bee  symbolizes  indtutry,  2.  The  cat  symbolizes  treachery. 

The  lamb  sjrmbolizes .  The  dog  symbolizes . 

The  oak  symbolizes .  The  palm  symbolizes . 

The  lily  symbolizes .  The  thorn  symbolizes . 

The  lion  symbolizes .  The  fox  symbolizes . 

The  C3rpress  symbolizes .  The  peacock  symbolizes . 

The  dove  symbcAizes .  The  snail  symbolizes . 

III.'  Draw  ene  line  under  the  dissyllables,  and  two  lines  under  the 
trisyllilbles. — A  still  and  quiet  conscience  is  a  peace  above  all  earthly 
dignities. — He  who  keeps  vile  company,  must  be  content  if  his  virtues 
and  affections  are  thought  hypocrisy. 

<K«d  CM|i«catimb— Sult/fmc<t«t  of  Imvc* 


1.  Prov-erb, 
Consecrate, 
Chestnut, 
Mosque, 
Book-keeper, 
Memorable, 


8.  Ne-ces-si-ty, 
Mysterious, 
Omnibus, 
Plague, 
Christmas, 
Prodigal, 


/ 
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Lesson  XIV.— Orthographical  Marks. 

68.  Accent  is  a  distinguishing  stress  on  some  particuUa 
syllable  of  every  word  of  two  or  more  syllables. 

54.  The  Acute  Accent  ( ' )  is  used  to  mark  the  syllable 

on  which  the  stress  is  laid ;  as,  e'-qual,  o-quat-i-ty ;  chat^-ae-ter^ 

char-aC'ter-is'-tic. 

65.  Polysyllables  have  generally  two  aooents,  a  primary  and  a 
ieeondary  aooent.  Thus,  in  atf-pi-ra'-tion^  the  primary  accent  is  on  ra^ 
and  the  secondary  on  aa.  In  English  words,  the  primary  aooent  is 
asoally  on  the  second  or  third  syllable  from  the  end ;  as,  an-te-e^-dmtt 
at-tor^-ney,  no-Ml'-i-4y,  a-maV-ga-mate, 

66.  The  Hyphen  (-)  is  the  mark  used  to  join  the  parts  of 
many  compound  words ;  as,  self-love^  wagon-load^  red-hot. 

67.  The  Apostrophe  (')  is  the  mark  usually  denoting  the 
omission  of  some  letters  of  a  word;  as,  bo't,  for  boitght;  e'er, 
for  ever;  thro',  for  through. 

68.TheDiseresi8(")  is  the  mark  placed  over  one  of  two 
contiguous  vowels,  to  show  that  they  are  not  a  diphthong ; 
as,  reenter^  cooperate^  aerial^  Araino'e. 

4  "  — — 

I.  Accent. — Divide  the  word  in^  syllables,  and  mark  the  syllable 
on  which  the  accent  falls. 


1.  Nonr'-ish-ment. 
Befreshment. 
Pumpkin. 
Cauliflower.       ' 
Unreasonable. 
Conservative. 
Distinguish. 


2.  Cir-cum'-fer-ence. 
Intelligent. 
Catholic. 
Patriotic. 
National. 
Imprudent. 
Benevolent. 


3.Mis'-er-e.-ble. 
Aristoorfct'o. 
Acconmiodat«. 
Designation. 
Orthography. 
Literature. 
Etymology. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Tell  in  what  the  persons  live,  and 
how  the  animals  collect. 

1.  Log-cabins,  monasteries,  ranches,  tents,  wigwams. 

2.  Asylum,  hut,  lodge,  mansion,  palace,  presbytery. 

3.  Armies,  beds,  herds,  packs,  troops. 

4.  Colonies,  coveys,  flights,  flocks,  herds,  shoals. 


1.  Soldiers  live  in  barracks. 

Indians  live  in . 

Arabs  live  in . 

Herdsmen  live  in . 


Backwoodsmen  live  in  — 
Religious  live  in . 

2.  The  priest  lives  in  a , 

The  king  lives  in  a . 

The  nobleman  lives  in  a  — 

The  porter  Kves  in  a , 

The  poor  man  lives  in  a  — 
The  insane  live  in  an , 


3.  Bees  collect  in  swarms. 

Cattle  collect  in . 

Wolves  collect  in . 

Locusts  collect  in . 

Oystera  collect  in . 

Moose  collect  in . 

4.  Fishes  collect  in  — — . 
Ants  collect  in . 


Quails  collect  in 

Sheep  collect  in 

Buffaloes  collect  in  - 
Partridges  collect  in 


III.  Supply  the  letters  replaced  by  the  apostrophe.— Tho',  *tis. 
'mong,  I'll,  o'er,  conq'ring,  'neatb,  e'er,  didn't,  ne'er,  that's. 

•ml  C*nimnitl«B — IrdifftfivfjfTMcnt  and  fuiat  of  tove. 
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INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Lesson  XV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

THE  BROOK, 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern  , 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
^       To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges. 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles ; 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

I  chatter,  chatter  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brirmming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  wind  about  and  in  and  out. 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing. 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel. 
With  many  a  silvery  water-break, 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses. 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

— Alfred  Tennyson  (1809 — ). 
Oml  AlatemcBt— Mketck 
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UC880N8  IN    ENGLISH, 

Literary  Analysis. 


1.  PsBioMAaii.         What  is  frepresentod  m  the  apeaker  in  thit  mIm* 

tion? 

TiMB  AMD  Pitioi.  When    »nd    where    is  the  brook   repre^nted  M 

■peaking  ? 

'  1.  Where  does  the  brook  riie,and  whither  doei 
it  go? 


8.      Words  and 
Actions. 


8.  Bflimur. 
Mobaxn 


2.  What  is  the  brook  represented  as  saying  in 
the  second  stanza? 

8.  Of  what  does  the  brook  speak  in  the  third 
and  fourth  stanzas? 

4.  Of  what  does  the  brook  speak  from  the  fifth 
stanza  to  the  end  ? 


( 


After  all  the  windings,  eddyings,  hubblingi, 

it  finally 
reach? 


etc.,  of  the  brook,  what  does 


What  practical  lesson  may  be  learned  fromthf 
brook  t 


i 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  a  haunt  t 

2.  What  is  meant  by  haunta  in  the  first  line  ? 
8.  What  is  the  coot  f 

4.  What  is  the  hem  t — (This  word  is  more  commonly  written  heron.) 
6.  What  is  a  tudden  »aUy  t 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  third  line  ? 

7.  What  is /«rn; 

8.  What  does  bicker  mean  ?  ,' 

9.  What  does  the  sound  of  the  word  bicker  suggest  ? 

10.  What  is  a  valley  t 

11.  What  is  a  hill  t 

12.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ridge  as  used  here  ? 
18.  What  are  thorps  t 

14.  What  do  the  sounds  of  the  words :  chatter,  Bharpa  and  trebles,  bub- 
ble, babble,  suggest  ? 
16.  What  does  the  third  stanza  describe  ? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  brimming  t 

17.  Why  is  the  brook  represented  as  gay  and  chattering  t 

18.  What  is  the  meaning  of  lusty  (19th  line)  ? 

19.  What  is  a  troutf 

SO.  What  kind  of  fish  is  a  grayling  .- 

21.  From  what  is/oamy  (2l8t line) derived?     ' 

22.  What  is  meant  by  toater-br^AlB^QRrd  lin^  ? 
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IM  I'BRMBDIATE  COURSE. 

Questions. 

98.  Why  ie  iilvery  xued  to  modify  vater -break  t 
94.  What  is  the  meaning  of  murmur  in  the  asth  line? 
26.  What  ifl  a  wiUermfu  f 

96.  What 'is  meant  ^y  sMngly  ban  f 

97.  What  is  the  roeaning  of  **  I  loiter  round  my  cresses  ?  *' 

98.  Who  is  the  author  ofthese  verses  ? 
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99.  Point  ont  the  words  of  two  syllables  In  the  first  stanza. 

80.  Point  out  a  word  containing  a  proper  diphthong  in  the  4th  line. 

81.  Name  the  words  that  contain  short  vowels  in  the  fifth  line. 

82.  Mention  a  word  containing  a  diphthong  in  the  9th  line. 

88.  Make  a  list  of  the  dissyllables  in  the  6th  stanza,  separate  the  svlla- 
bles  by  means  of  the  hyphen,  and  mark  the  accented  syllable. 

84.  Namo  the  words  containmg  e  mute  in  the  2l8t  line. 

86.  Point  out  the  words  containing  proper  diphthongs  in  the  7th 
stanza. 

86.  What  letter  has  a  sound  equivalent  to  at  in  agafn  (29th  line)  ? 

87.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  words  containing  improper  diphthongs  in 

the  last  stanza. 

88.  Name  the  words  containing  silent  consonants  in  the  8th  line. 

89.  In  the  fourth  stanza,  find  a  word  containing  g  hard. 

40.  From  the  26th  line  to   the  80th,  find  the  words  containing  s 

sounding  like  z. 

41.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  plural  nouns  in  the  selection. 


Exerdte. — ^Write  a  sketch  of  the  Brook,  without  referring  to  the 
book. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

1. — Construct  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  one  of  thefollow- 
ing  words  and  its  opposite:  Prowl,  deliberate,  begun,  yield, 
bitter. 


II.— Put  the  words  in  Italics  after  the  word  to  which  they  refei 

1.  Of  the  Sacred  Heart  study  to  be  the  true  friend. 

2.  Of  youth  truth  is  the  brightest  ornament. 
8.  0/  doing  a  good  Mtion  lose  no  opportunity. 
4.  Of  the  trappings  of  folly  affectation  is  a  part. 
6.  Of  evil-doers  be  not  the  companion. 

6.  0/yotirtfnniorto2«(m{  consider  the  value. 

7.  Of  the  spouse  of  Christ  despise  not  the  teachings. 


04  LESSONS   IN   ENGLISH. 

Phraseology  and  Composition. 

ill. — State  why  the  action  indicated  is  done. 

1.  We  clean  our  teeth 

2.  We  drain  soil 

8.  We  ventilate  rooms 

4.  We  boilfMat 

6.  We  exercise  our  muscles 

6,  We  exercise  our  mind 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  "SVords. 


IV. -1.  Boy. 

2.  Brays. 

3.  Bred. 

4.  Broach. 

Buoy. 

Braze. 

Bread. 

Brooch- 

Brake. 

Breach. 

Brews. 

Brows- 

Break. 

Breech. 

Bruise. 

Browse. 

tVhere  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  negro  boy  has  fastened  his  wherry  to  the  buoy  near  the  point. 

The  rohber  thought  to the  child's  neck  by  throwing  it  into 

the . 


2.  Dashing  through  the 


head  of  an  ugly  Russian. 

,     Did  the  smith the  instrument  ? 

The  ass loudly. 

8.  That  ill boy  snatched  the  piece  of 


he  broke  the of  his  gun  on  fhe 


hand. 
"^The  man  that 


from  the  little  girl's 


our  beer  received  a  severe 


4.  How  shall  I the  sad  news  to  my  mother  that  her  valuable 

has  been  stolen. 

The  farmer  bent  his in  anger,  because  strange  cows  wer* 

permitted  to  — ; —  in  his  fields. 


V. — ^Write  a  composition  about  The  Mason. 
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Broach. 
Brooch- 
Brows. 
Browse. 

)ve  list. 

the  point, 
ing  it  into 

[un  on  the 


ittlo  girl's 

valuable 
oows  wer* 


ORTHOEPY. 


Orthoepy  treats  oi"  variolic  sounds  of  the  language,  and 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  words. 

JV.  B.— I%c«e  partieuL...'9  on  Ortno'cij/  are  given  for  reference,  and 
as  an  appendix  to  the  lesaona  ofh  the  sounds  of  letters.  The  study  of 
these  principles  need  not  he  required  of  beginners.  See  Introduction 
to  Teacher's  Edition, 

A. 

A.  has  fonr  distinct  sounds  properly  its  own : —    ' 

1.  A.  long,  or  open ;  as  heard  in  hancy  lace,  obligation, 

2.  A.  short,  or  close ;  as  heard  in  bat,  valley,  tenacity. 

3.  A  middle,  or  Italian;  as  heard  in  bar,  father,  dipUyma. 

4.  A  broad,  or  Dutch ;  as  heard  in  ball,  swarm,  toaterfall. 

A  before  r  has  sometimes  a  peculiarly  long  sound ;  as  in  pare,  care, 
share, 

A  in  an  unaccented  syllable  is  often  obscure  ;  as  in  mental,  beggar, 
workable :  but  generally  it  has  its  long  sound  slightly  uttered ;  as  in 
regulate,  nightingale,  " 

NoTB.— The  vowels,  when  obscure,  have  nearly  all  the  same  sound;  compare 
them  in  village,  college,  actor,  famous,  martyr. 

A  before/,  s,  n,  followed  by  another  consonant,  has  the  sound  of 
middle  a  slightly  shortoned ;  as  in  staff,  graft,  pass,  last,  ask,  gra»p, 
chance,  chant, 

A  in  many  words  has  the  sound  of  short  o;  as  in  what,  quality, 
iioad,  wadding,  chap,  wander,  swallow^  dtc.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  e 
in  anyt  many, 

JDIPHTHONOS  BEOINNINO  WITH  A. 

Aa  when  pronounced  in  one  syllable  takes  the  sound  of  short  a; 
SU(  in  Isaac,  Balaam,  Canaan. 

^  generally  has  the  sound  of  long  e  ;  as  in  Molian,  minutia,  Casar: 
it  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  short  e ;  as  in  dieeresis,  apharesis,  pha- 
nomenon,  et  catera.  In  many  words,  the  a  of  this  diphthong  is  gener' 
ally  rejected  ;  as  in  enigma,  phenomenon. 

Ai  generally  has  the  sound  of  long  a ;  as  in  pail,  pain,  sail,  vain : 
it  has  the  short  sound  of  e  in  said,  saith,  again,  against :  that  of 
short  a  in  plaid,  raillery :  that  of  long  i  in  aisle. 

_Ai  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable  has  usually  the  sound  of  short  t; 
as  in  mountain,  fountain,  curtain,  villain. 

Au  generally  has  the  sound  of  broad  a ;  as  in  haul,  caught,  applause. 

Au  before  n  followed  by  another  consonant,  has  the  sound  of 
middle  a  slightly  shortened ;  as  in  aunt,  craunch,  flaunt,  jaundice,  laun- 
dry: also  in  laugh  and  its  derivatives. 

Au  in  a  few  words  from  the  French,  has  the  sound  of  long  o ;  as 
in  hautboy,  Esquimau.  Gauge  and  gannt-r  nra  nrnnounoed  gage  and 
gager. 
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^W  has  the  sound  of  broad  a ;  as  in  bawlf  draw,  dratcl. 

The  word  ay,  meaning  yea,  is  the  only  proper  diphthong  begiimmg 
.with  a ;  it  combines  the  middle  sound  of  a  with  the  open  sound  of  e. 
'Ay,  an  improper  diphthong,  has  generally  the  sound  of  long  d ;  as 
in  pay,  hay,  day,  delay.    It  has  the  sound  of  short  e  in  say»,  sayat ;  and 
in  Sunday,  Monday,  it  is  sounded  as  if  written  Sundy,  Mundy, 

TRIPHTHONOS  BBOINNINO  WITH  A 

Awe  is  pronounced  as  broad  a. 

JiyCf  meaning  alwayVf  is  pronounced  as  long  a» 


I 


S  has  but  one  sound  as  heard  in  by,  rob,  bibber, 
S  preceded  by  m  or  followed  by  t  in  the  same  syllable,  ia  silent ;  as 
in  limb,  comb,  duijib  ;  debt^  doubt :  except  in  au^scumb^  rhomb. 


c. 

Cis  hard  like  Tc,  before  a,  o,  u,  I,  r,  t,  or  when  it  ends  a  word ;  as  in 
call,  cot,  cut,  cliff,  crown,  edict,  zinc,  traffic. 

C  is  soft  like  s,  before  «,  i,  or  2^ ;  as  in  cell,  face,  city,  mercy :  ex- 
cept in  aceptic,  acirrhua. 

C  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  is  hard ;  as  in  picture,  flaccid,  crocodile : 
except  when  it  ends  an  accented  syllable  and  is  tollowed  immediately 
by  «  or  t ;  as  in  acid,  docile,  aagacity. 

C  has  the  sound  of  ;s  in  aice,  diacern,  auffice,  aacn'fice,  and  their  deriv- 
atives. 

■-  C  before  ea,  ia,  ie,  to,  eou,  when  the  accent  precedes,  has  the  sound 
of  ah ;  as  in  ocean,  aocial,  apeciea,  tenacious,  farinaceoua, 

C  is  silent  in  czar,  czarina,  victuala,  indicty  muacle,  corpuscle,  arbuacle, 
and  when  it  follows  a  in  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  acent,  acepter^  aciaaora, 

Ch  is  generally  sounded  like  tch\  as  in  church,  child,  richer,  apeech. 

Ch  in  words  derived  from  the  ancient  languages,  sounds  ifc ;  as  in 
epoch,  chorus,  diatich,  cliaos,  echo:  except  in  chart,  charity,  cherub,  and 
their  derivatives. 

Ch  in  words  derived  from  the  French,  has  the  sound  of  ah;  as  in 
chaise,  machine,  marchioness. 

Ch  is  silent  in  achiam,  yacht,  drachm. 

A-Vch  before  a  vowel  is  pronounced  ark ;  as  in  archangel,  architect, 
archipelago,  archaiam ;  except  in  archer,  archery,  archenemy. 

Arch  before  a  consonant  is  pronounced  artch ;  as  in  arr.hhijthop, 
archduke,  archfiend. 


in 


\ 


2>  in  the  termination  £<2  preserves  its  own  sound  when  preceded  by, 
t,  the  sound  of  a  vowel  or  that  of  a  fla C  consonant ;  as  in  repented,  renewed, 
laved.  When  pnx^led  by  a  sharp  consonant  other  than  t,  it  sounds  t ; 
as  in  faced,  atuffed,  cracked,  tripped,  distreaaed,  mixed ;  pronounced 
fa*te,  atuft,  cract,  tript,  diatreat,  mixt. 

I)  in  &  tew  M'oros  has  the  sound  ot  j ;  as  in  aoldier^  pronounced 
wljer. 

I  Bilent  in  )Vedneaday%,bandkerchief. 


\ 


INTERMEDIATE    COURS& 
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E  has  two  sounds  properly  its  own  : — 

1.  E  long,  or  open ;  as  heard  in  Eve,  mete,  legal. 

2.  E  short,  or  close ;  as  heard  in  end,  met,  strength,  attentive. 

E  short  before  r  has  sometimes  a  peculiar  ringing  sound  called  the 
ohttue-short ;  as  in  ?ierd,  merchant. 

Note.— The  vowels  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  y,  short  before  r,  have  a  sound  like  u  in 
urge;  compare  them  in  her,  fir,  nor,  fur,  myrrh. 

E  in  several  words  has  the  sound  of  a  long  before  r ;  as  in  there, 
where,  parterre.  Pretty  is  pronounced  pritty. 

E  final  is  generally  mute,  and  belongs  to  the  syllable  formed  by  the 
preceding  vowel  or  diphthong ;  as  in  ice,  ere,  hope,  care, 

E  final  is  sounded : — 

X.  In  the  words  he,  lie,  me,  we,  she,  in  which  it  has  its  long 
sound ;  and  in  the  article  the,  in  which  it  is  long  before  a 
vowel,  and  obscure  before  a  consonant. 

2.  In  Greek  and  Latin  words;  as  in  apostrophe,  catastrophe, 

simile,  extempore,  epitome,  synecdoche,  Penelope,  Phoce,  Pas- 
iphae,  Cyanee. 

3.  In  the  termination  re  preceded  by  a  consonant,  it  has  the 

sound  (■  obscure  e,  and  is  heard  before  the  r ;  as  in  acre, 
meagre,  centre.  The  greater  number  of  this  class  of  words 
may  be  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced;  thus,  center, 
scepter,  fiber. 

E  mute  after  a  single  consonant,  or  after  st  or  th,  generally  preserves 
the  long  sound  to  the  preceding  vowel ;  as  in  cane,  mete,  fine,  cone,  cube, 
paste,  clothe :  except  in  a  few  monosyllables ;  as,  bade,  were,  gone,  done, 
give,  live,  love ;  and  in  unaccented  syllables ;  as,  genuine,  hostile,  juven- 
ile, justice,  maritime,  doctrine,  granite. 

E  mute  after  c  or  g,  shows  that  the  consonant  is  to  have  its  soft 
sound ;  as  pace,  nice,  voice,  page,  huge,  oblige. 

E  in  the  termination  ed  of  preterits  and  participles,  is  generally 
(Silent;  asialoved,  aimed,  praised;  yronoxmcedlov^d,aim'd,  praised. 

Ed  is  distinctly  sounded : — 

z.  When  preceded  by  t  or  d;  as  in  lifted,  contented,  added, 
amended, 

2.  In  adverbs  in  ly  and  nouns  in  ness  formed  from  words  end- 

ing in  ed ;  as  in  assuredly,  confusedly,  composedness,  eon- 
tentedness. 

3.  In  the  participial  adjectives  beloved,  blessed,  cursed,  learned, 

winged. 

4.  In  adjectives  that  are  not  participles  as  well ;  as,  crabbed, 

crooked,  dogged,  naked,  ragged,  wicked,  wretched. 

E  in  the  unaccented  final  syllable  el  has  an  obscure  sound ;  as  in 
ffaunel,  chapel,  vessel.  It  is  silent  in  drivel,  grovel,  hazel,  mangel,  mantel, 
mussel,  ravel,  rivel,  sfiekel,  sJuyvel,  shrivel,  snivel,  weasel. 

E  is  silent  in  most  words  ending  in  en  unaccented ;  as  in  harden, 
hearen,often,  even;  pronounced  hard'n,  heav'n,  ofn,  ev'n.  Its  obscure 
sound  is  heard  in  acumen,  aspen,  bitumen,  catechumen,  chicken,  Eden, 
heathen,  hyphen,  kitchen,  latten,  legumen,  lichen,  linen,  marten,  mitten, 
onien,  patten,  platen,  pollen,  regimen,  siren,  sloven,  svecimen,  sudden, 
wooleiit  women. 
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There  are  no  proper  diphthongs  or  triphthongs  beginning  with  e. 

JEa  generally  sounds  like  long  e;  as  in  beat,  hear,  fear,  pea. 

Ea  in  many  words  has  the  sound  of  short  e ;  as  in  dead,  earl, 
ready.  It  sounds  long  a  in  bear,  break,  great,  pear,  steak,  swear,  tear, 
wear,  and  their  derivatives ;  like  middle  a  in  heart,  hearth,  hearken. 

En  unaccented  is  obscure;  as  in  ocean,  pageant,  vengeance. 

Ee  has  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as  in  eel,  feed,  sheep,  sleep :  except  in  been, 
breeches,  in  which  it  has  the  sound  of  short  i ;  and  in  the  contractions 
eVr  and  ne^er,  pronounced  air  and  nair. 

Ei  generally  sounds  like  long  a;  as  in  eight,  freight  neighbor. 
It  has  the  sound  of  long  e  in  ceil,  conceit,  conceive,  deceit,  deceive, 
inveigle,  leisure,  perceive,  receipt,  receive,  seize,  seignor,  seine ;  com- 
monly also  in  either,  neither. 

Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  i  in  height,  sleight ;  of  short  e  in  heifer  and 
nonpareil. 

Ei  in  an  unaccented  syllable  has  the  obscure  sound  oti;  as  in 
foreign,  foreigner,  forfeit,  sovefeign. 

Eo  is  pronounced  long  o  in  yeoman ;  long  e  in  people ;  short  e  in 
fioff,  jeopard,  jeopardy,  leopard. 

Eo  tmaccented  has  the  sound  of  short  u ;  as  in  bludgeon,  dungeon, 
gvdgeon,  luncheon,  pigeon,  puncheon,  surgeon,  sturgeon. 

Eu  and  Ew  have  generally  the  sound  of  long  u;  as  in  feud,  neuter, 
neutral,  dew,  few,  Jew.  These  diphthongs,  when  initial,  sound  like  yu ; 
as  in  euphony,  Europe,  ewer. 

Eu  and  Ew  after  r  or  rh  have  the  sound  of  middle  o ;  as  in  rheum, 
rheumatism,  crew,  shrewd. 

Ew  sounds  long  o  in  sew,  shew. 

Ey  accented  has  the  long  sound  of  a ;  ^as  in  prey,  they,  survey, 
convey :  except  key  and  ley,  pronounced  kee  and  lee. 

Ey  unaccented  has  a  slight  sound  of  long  e ;  as  in  valley,  galley ^ 
money. 

TRIPKTHONOS    BfiOINNINO    WITH    E. 

Eatl  sounds  like  long  o ;  as  in  beau,  bureau,  flambeau,  portmanteau : 
except  in  beauty  and  its  derivatives,  in  which  it  sounds  long  u. 

Eou  forms  a  triphthong  after  c  at  g,  and  is  sounded  like  short  u ; 
as  in  herbaceous,  cetaceous,  gorgeous,  courageous.  After  any  other  con- 
sonant, tiie  vowels  are  heard  in  different  syllables,  except  in  righteous. 

Ewe  has  the  sound  of  yu. 

Eye  is  pronounced  i. 

F. 

F  is  never  silent,  and  has  one  unvaried  sound;  as  in  fame,  staff: , 
except  in  the  simple  word  of,  pronounced  ov.         ^  \ 

■    ■  G. 

O  before  a,  o,  u,  I,  r,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  hard ;  as  in  gate^ 
gold,  gun,  glad,  grain,  keg,  log. 

G  before  e,  i,  or  y,  is  soft  like^";  as  in  gem,  rage,  engine,  gypsy, 

V.vcept — 1.  In  gear,  geek,  geese,  get,  qewgaw,  n'ger,  anger,  eager,  auger, 

rr,  linger^  gibber,  gibberish,  gibbous,  gibcat,  giddy,  gift,  gig,     '   ', 


t 


^ 
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gimlet,  gimp,  gird,  girl,  gizzard,  begin,  give,  and  their  derivatives. 
I.  When  a  syllable  beginning  with  e,  i,  or  y  is  added  to  a  word  ending 
U  g,  even  when  g  is  doubled  ;  as,  long,  longer ;  young,  younger ;  drug, 
'^tuggist;  fog,  foggy. 

Q  is  silent  before  m  or  a  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as  in  phlegm,  para- 
digm, gnash,  ensign. 

Oh  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  has  the  sound  of  g  hard ;  as  in 
ghosty  ghastly,  ghoul.    Also  in  the  termination  burgh. 

Gh  in  other  situations  is  generally  silent ;  as  in  high,  although, 
night,  bought,  neighbor. 

Gh  final  sometimes  sounds  /;  as  in  laugh,  cough,  tough,  rough, 
Also  in  the  word  draught.  In  hough,  lough,  slough  (the  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent), it  sounds  like  k  ;  in  hiccough,  like  p. 


t 


/ 


H. 

S  initial  is  silent  in  heir,  herb,  Ivonest,  honor,  hour,  and  their  deriva- 
tives ;  it  may  be  sounded  or  suppressed  in  hospital,  hostler,  humble, 
vumor,  and  their  derivatives. 

If  is  always  silent  after  r ;  as  in  rhyme,  catarrh. 

JET  final  immediately  following  a  vowel,  is  also  silent ;  as  in  ah,  oh, 
irrah,  Messiah. 

I. 

I  has  two  sounds  properly  its  own  : — 

1.  The  long,  or  open  ;  as  heard  in  iime,  child,  confine,  reconcile. 

2.  The  short,  or  close ;  as  heard  in  tin,  ill,  mirror,  tribute. 

I  is  very  frequently  obscure,  especially  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented 
syllable ;  as  in  divest,  diversity. 

J  in  a  number  of  words,  derived  mostly  from  the  French  or  Italian, 
has  the  long  sound  ot  e;  as  in  magazine,  ravine,  tambourine,  invalid. 

1  accent^  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  its  long  sound ;  and  the  vowels 
belong  to  separate  syllables ;  as  in  lion,  pious,  violin,  sobriety. 

I  unaccented  followed  by  a  vowel,  is  obscure ;  as  in  obedient,  odious, 
retaliate, 

r»IPnTIION»S  BKGINNINa  WITB  I. 

J"  and  a  in  the  terminations  ial,  ian,  iant,  iar,  iard,  are  often  sunk  into 
one  syllable  and  pronounced  ya ;  as  in  filial.  Christian,  brilliant, 
familiar,  billiard ;  pronounced ^^/yaZ,  Christyan,  brillyant,  etc. 

le  final  has  the  sound  of  long  t ;  as  in  die,  tie,  belie. 

le  medial  is  generally  sounded  long  e  ;  as  ii*  field,  grief,  belief.  It 
sometimes  sounds  ye ;  as  in  alien,  spaniel,  collier.  In  friend,  it  has 
the  sound  of  short  e ;  and  in  sieve,  that  of  short  i. 

lo  in  the  termination  ion  after  I  or  n,  has  the  sound  of  yu ;  as  in 
million,  battalion,  onion,  dominion. 

lo  in  the  terminations  sion,  tion,  sounds  short  u ;  as  in  version, 
oinission,  nation,  action :  except  when  tion  is  preceded  by  «  or  x  ^  as  in 
question,  mixtion,  pronounced  questyun,  mixtyun. 

Some  authors  call  the  combinations  ia,  ie,io,  proper  diphthongs 
whftn  they  are  ■pr*--'^^'-^^  -  -  e,^u)  cxhcxa  oall  th«  i  in  this  situation 
A  consonant,  bee  ^lant  ^o  tha  «qow)nant  t/. 
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TBIPHTHOIfOS  BBOIIfNIIVO  WITH  I.  ' 

leu  is  found  in  a  few  words  derived  from  the  French;  asIiM, 
adteu,  purlieu :  it  has  the  sound  of  long  u.  Lieutenant  is  generally  pio- 
nounced  leftenant  or  levtenant^ 

lew  is  found  only  in  view,  and  its  derivatives  review  and  interview, 
in  which  it  has  the  long  sound  of  u. 

tf  Of  and  u  in  the  termination  t'otM  combine  to  form  a  triphthong 
after  c,  g,  2,  t,orx',  as  in  gpaeious,  religious,  rebellious,  factious,  anxious. 
Alter  I,  ious  sounds  as  yus ;  after  c,  g,  t,  or  «,  as  us-,  aftei^  tiie  oUiet 
oonsonants  the  letters  are  found  in  different  syllables. 

J. 

cT  is  never  silent,  and  has  the  sound  of  dshi  as  ia  joy,  jewel. 

K. 

JK  has  the  same  sound  as  e  hard ;  it  occurs  where  c  would  have  its 
soft  sound ;  as  in  keep,  king,  kitchen,  smoky. 

K  is  silent  before  n  and  after  e;  as  in  knee,  know,  knuckle,  hack, 
barrack,  trafficker,   t 


X  is  silent  in  many  words.especially  before  a  final  consonant ;  as  in 
talf,  chalk,  calm,  could,  would,  should. 


M  before  n,  at  the  be^ning  of  a  word,  is  silent ;  as  in  mnemomes, 
Mnemom,  Mnason.  Accompt,  accomptant,  and  comptroller  are  pronounced, 
and  more  commonly  written  account,  accountant,  controller. 


JT  has  two  sounds : — 

1.  The  pure ;  as  in  man,  not,  entry,  cannon. 

2.  The  ringing  sound  of  ng,  before  A;,  q,  x,  or  cor  g  hard ;  as  in 

banker,  banquet,  larynx,  concourse,  congress.  " 
y  final  after  m  is  silent ;  as  in  hymn,  solemn,  condemn :  but  it  is  gen- 
erally sounded  in  derivatives  formed  from  those  words  by  adding  a  ter- 
mination beginning  wil^  a  vowel ;   as  in  hymnic,  hymning,  solemnize, 
condemnatory. 

o. 

O  Jias  three  sounds  properly  its  own : — 

1.  O  long,  or  open ;  as  heard  in  vote^  old,  depose,  tobacco. 

2.  O  short,  or  close ;  as  heard  in  wot,  odd,  resolve,  Uiconic. 

3.  O  middle,  or  slender ;  as  heard  in  do,  tomb,  prove,  remove. 

O  ip  many  words  has  the  sound  of  short  11;  as  in  son,  come,  done, 

nothing. 

Q  ^f ore  r  in  a  monosyllable  or  in  an  accented  syllable,  when  not 
followed  by  a  vowel  or  another  r,  has  generally  the  sound  of  broad  a  ; 
as  in  lord,  north  fwmer,  orcha,rd.  In  work,  word,  worn,,  worth,  and 
vcme  other  wore  "*  'r      u  ihort  before  r. 


/.,.,. 
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O  in  bosom,  wolf,  woman,  Wolsey,  Wolverhampton,  has  the  sonnd  of 
middle  u.    One  and  once  are  pronounced  wun,  wunce. 

O  in  the  termination  on  is  often  aappressed  when  preceded  by  e,  ekt 
«,  or  t ;  as  in  bacon,  reckon,  treason,  mutton ;  pronounced  bak%  rek*nt 
treas%mutt*n, 

I»IPHTIIOfVOB  BBOINIfUVO  WITH  O. 

Oa  has  the  sound  of  long  o ,  as  in  boat,  loaf,  coal:  except  in  brfnd, 
abroad,  groat,  in  which  it  sounds  like  broad  a. 

Oe  final  has  the  sound  of  long  o ;  as  in  doe,  foe,  mistletoe :  except  in 
shoe,  canoe,  pronounced  shoo,  eanoo.    Does  is  pronounced  duz, 

(E  is  very  seldom  found  in  English,  the  o  being  generally  rejected. 
It  has  usually  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as  in  Antoeci,  asophagus. 

Oi  is  generally  a  proper  diphthong,  uniting  the  sonnd  of  o  short 
before  r  and  that  of  short  i  ;  as  in  boil,  soil,  rejoice.  The  words  in 
which  oi  does  not  form  a  proper  diphthong  Kse  avoirdupois,  eonnoisshtr, 
shamois,  choir,  tortoise,  pronounced  avurdupoiz,  konnissur,  shammy, 
kwire,  tortis. 

Oo  generally  has  the  middle  or  slender  sound  of  o  ;  as  in  room,  food, 
stoop. 
I  Oo  has  the  sound  of  middle  u  in  the  termination  ook  ;  as  in  hook, 

\  I  brook,  cook,  crook,  flook,  look,  rook,  ttook,  took;  also  in  foot,  good,  hood, 

stood,  wood,  wool.    It  has  the  bound  of  short  u  in  blood,  flood;  and  that 
of  long  0  in  door,  ^oor. 
;  \  Ou  is  generally  a  proper  diphthong,  uniting  the  sound  of  o  short 

before  r  and  that  of  middle  u;  as  in  our,  bound,  sound,  shout, 

Ou  as  an  improper  diphthong  has  six  sounds : — 

1.  That  of  short  u ;  as  in  country,  cousin,  trouble,  rough,  young, 

2.  That  of  middle  p ;  as  in  soup,  group,  tour,  through,  youth, 

3.  That  of  long  o ;  *as  in  court,  course,  source,  four,  shoulder, 

4.  That  of  broad  a ;  as  in  bought,  sought,  thought,  ought. 
f).  That  of  short  o,  in  the  words  cough,  trough,  lough  (lok)^ 
6.  That  of  middle  u,  in  the  words  could,  would,  should.    . 

Ow  generally  sounds  like  the  proper  diphthong  ou ;  as  in  brown, 
how,  trowel,  flower.  In  a  number  of  words,  it  has  the  sound  of  long  o  ; 
as  inflow,  bestoic,  growth,  owner:  in  knowledge,  the  sound  of  short  o, 

Oy  has  always  the  diphthongal  sound  of  oi ;  as  in  boy,  toy,  oyster, 
TRIPHTBONOli  BEOINNINO  WITH  O. 

CBu  occurs  only  in  manceuvre,  pronounced  manoover,  and  often 
»     spelled  maneuver. 

Owe  is  pronounced  like  long  0. 


me, 

not 
a; 
uid 


P. 

JP.initial  is  silent  before  n, «,  or  t ;  as  in  pneumatics,pneumania,  psalm, 
psalter,  ptisan,  ptarmigan. 

P  is  .also  silent  in  raspberry,  receipt,  sempstress,  corps,  and  when  it 
comes  between  tir  and  t  in  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  exempt,  tempt, 
prompt :  but  when  preceded  by  m  and  followed  by  f ,  in  the  next  syl- 
lable, it  is  generally  sounded ;  as  in  redemption,  temptation,  sumptuous. 

Ph  generally  sounds  like/;  as  in  pluintom,  philosophy , p.  osphorus. 
In  Stephen,  and  generally  in  nephew,  it  has  the  sound  of  v.  Before  th, 
the  h  after  p  is  sometimes  silent ;  as  in  diphthomi,  triphthong,  naphtha : 
sometimes  both  the  v  and  the  h  are  silent ;  as  in  -nhthisical. 
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Q  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  the  two  letters,  taken  together,  have 
the  sound  ol  kw ;  as  in  queen,  quill,  quart,  conque$t.  The  u  in  8  few 
words  from  the  Freooh,  is  silent ;  as  in  liquor,  etiquette,  mosqut,  bur- 
lesque, 

it. 

R  is  never  silent :  it  has  two  sounds : — 

1.  The  rough;  as  in  ream,  roll,  rose,  merit,  spirit:  it  has  this"^ 

sound  when  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  vowel;  as  in  roam, 
dream,  prompt :  or  when  it  oomes  between  two  vowels, 
the  former  of  which  is  short ;  as  in  baron,  florid^  torrid. 

2,  The  smooth ;  as  infer,  terse,  surge,  word. 


S  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  after  any  of  the  sharp  consonants, 
is  always  sharp  or  hissing ;  as  in  see,  smiths,  steps,  stocks. 

S  is  also  sharp  in  the  terminations  as,  is,  us,  ss ;  as  in  gas,bias,  this, 
tennis,  genius,  famous,  less,  express :  except  in  as,  has,  was,  whereat, 
is,  his,  and  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  ea ;  as,  seas,  pleas. 

8  after  any  of  the  flat  consonants,  and  when  it  forms  a  syllable 
with  c  before  it,  is  gencx-ally  flat  like  z ;  as  in  beds,  bags,  hens,  paces, 
boxes,  pages,  Aristides. 

S  takes  the  sound  of  sh,  in  words  ending  in  sion  and  sure  preceded 
by  a  consonant;  as  in  diversion,  session, ' mission,  censure,  pressure, 
insure. 

S^  has  the  sound  of  zh,  in  the  terminations  sion  and  sure  preceded  by 
a  vowel ;  as  in  invasion,  cohesion,  explosion,  measure,  enclosure,  leisure. 
Also  in  several  words  ending  with  sier;  as,  crosier,  osier,  brasier, 

S  is  silent  in  isle,  island,  aisle,  demesne,  puisne,  viscount. 

T. 

T  before  ia,  ie,  io,  and  immediately  following  an  accented  syllable 
not  ending  in  s,  has  the  sound  of  sh ;  as  in  partial,  patient,  nation. 

T  is  suent  in  the  terminations  ten  and  tie  after  s ;  as  in  fasten, 
listen,  whistle,  castle.  Also  in  chestnut,  Christmas,  often,  soften,  mort- 
gage, depot. 

Th  has  two  sounds : —  / 

1.  The  sharp ;  as  in  thigh,  earth,  author,  athlete. 

2.  The  flat ;  as  in  with,  mother,  breatJie,  thither. 

Th  initial  is  sharp ;  as  in  thin,  thank,  thorn :  except  in  the,  this,  that, 
these,  those,  thou,  thy,  thine,  tJiee,  they,  their,  theirs,  them,  there,  thsn, 
thence,  thither,  tfumgh,  thus,  and  their  compounds. 

Th  final  is  generally  sharp ;  as  in  death,  breath,  south:  except ^n 
beneath,  booth,  with,  the  yerhs  mouth,  bequeath,  smooth ;  those  formed 
by  adding  a  final  e  mute ;  as,  clothe,  bathe. 

Th  between  two  vowels  is  generally  flat  in  words  purely  English ; 
as  in  leather,  gather,  neither,  whither :  but  sharp  in  words  from  the 
learned  languages ;  as  in  method,  atheist,  ether. 

Th  is  flat  in  the  plurals  batlis,  cloths,  laths,  moths,  iMmths,  oaths, 
paths,  an^.  wreaths,  although  in  the  singulars' it  is  sharp. 

Th  has  the  sound  of  t,  in  asthma,  isthmus,  nhtliisic,  Thames,  Thomas, 
thy  ma,  and  their  compounds.  -^ 
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XT  has  three  soanda  properly  its  own : — 

1.  U  long,  or  open ;  as  heard  in  tuhe^  pure,  unit,  evhie, 

2.  U  short,  or  close ;  as  heard  in  tub,  $tudy,  hurry,  ^tiee, 

3.  XT  middle ;  as  heard  in  hull,  push,  btuh,  artful. 

XT  forming  a  syllable  by  itself  is  equivalent  to  you ;  as  in  union, 
educate,  reunite. 

XT  when  it  precedes  another  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  is  genelrally 
equivalent  to  w ;  as  in  quarter,  aqueduct. 

XT,  and  the  diphthongs  ue  and  ui,  after  r  or  rh,  have  the  sound  of 
middle  o ;  as  in  rude,  rhubarb,  rue,  fruit,  pronounced  rood,  roobarb,  roo, 
froot. 

(Tin  a  few  words  sounds  short  t;  as  in  minute,  lettuce,  pronounced 
r^init,  lettiit.    Bury  and  busy  are  pronounced  berry,  bizzy. 

DIPHTHONGS  BKOINNINO  WITH  17. 

XTa  when  both  letters  are  pronounced,  has  the  sound  of  ira ;  as  in 
equal,  persuade,  language,  assuage. 

Ua  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  middle  a ;  as  in  guard,  guardian. 
In  victuals  and  its  derivatives,  both  letters  are  silent. 

XTe  when  both  letters  are  pronounced,  has  the  sound  of  we  in  toet ; 
as  in  quell,  query,  conquest.  In  some  words,  ue  has  the  sound  of  short « ; 
as  in  guess,  guest. 

XTe  final  has  the  sound  of  long  it  or  yu ;  as  in  due,  hue,  pursue,  value, 
virtue:  except  in  the  terminations  gue,  que,  in  which  it  is  silent ;  as 
in  leagus,  fatigue,  tongue,  catalogue,  antique,  oblique. 

XTi  has  generally  t^e  sound  of  wi ;  as  in  quiet,  anguish,  vanquish, 
languid.  In  some  words,  the  u  is  silent ;  as  in  guide,  guile,  build, 
g-uinea:  in  others,  the  i  is  silent ;  as  in  juice,  suit,  pursuit. 

XTo,  which  occurs  but  in  a  few  words,  is  now  generally  pronounced 
wo;  as  in  quote,  quotient,  quoth. 

XTy  has  generally  the  sound  of  we  somewhat  obscure  ;  as  in  colloquy, 
obloquy.    In  buy,  it  sounds  as  long  i ;  and  in  plaguy,  as  obscure  e. 

The  combinations  ua,  ue,  ui,  uo,  and  uy,  in  which  u  sounds  w,  are 
generally  called  proper  diphthongs. 

TRIPHTHONOS  BE»INNINO   WITH  V. 

XTai  is  sounded  like  way  ;  as  in  quail,  quaint,  guai-a-cum. 

XTaw  is  sounded  like  wa  in  water ;   as  in  squaw. 

XTay  has  the  sound  of  way ;  as  in  Paraguay :  except  quay,  pro- 
nounced  like  key. 

XTect  and  uee  are  sounded  wee  ;  as  in  queasy,  queer,  squeal,  squeese. 

XToi  and  uoy  are  sounded  woi ;  as  in  quoit,  quoin,  buoy,  buoyancy. 
The  combinations  uoi  and  umf  in  those  words,  are  regarded  by  those 
who  call  the  u  a  vowel,  as  the  only  proper  triphthongs  in  the  language. 

V. 

V  is  never  silent,  and  has  but  one  sound  ;  as  in  love,  vote,  vuUure. 


w. 

TF  is  a  consonant  when  sounded  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  syl* 
)able ;  as  in  wine,  twine,  inward,  Ottawa. 
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W  before  h  ia  pronoonoed  as  if  it  followed  the  h ;  as  in  when,  while, 
whip,  pronoonoed  hwen,  hwile,  hwip.  In  who,  whole,  whoop,  and  ^ir 
derivatives,  the  w  is  silent. 

W  is  always  silent  before  «: ;  as  in  write,  wring,  wrath.  Also  in 
anewer,  sword,  tmoard,  two. 

Wis  never  used  alone  as  a  vowel.  In  diphthongs,  when  heard,  it 
has  the  sound  of  u ;  as  in  brow,  few. 


X. 

JT  has  two  sounds : — 

z.  The  sharp,  like  ks ;  as  in  ox,  tax,  box,  expect. 
2.  The  flat,  like  gz ;  as  in  example,  exert,  exhibit. 

X  is  sharp  when  it  ends  an  accented  syllable ;  as  in  exit,  excellence, 
execute:  or  when  it  precedes  an  accented  syllable  beginning  with  a 
consonant ;  as  in  expound,  expunge,  excuse. 

X.  is  generally  flat,  like  gz,  when  the  syllable  which  immediately 
follows  it  begins  with  an  accented  vowel  or  A  ;  as  in  auxiliary,  exert, 
exalt,  exhort,  exhaust. 

X  somids  ksh  in  some  words,  when  the  accent  immediately  precedes 
it ;  as  in  ^uxion,  complexion,  luxwy,  anxious. 

X  initial  has  the  sound  at  z;  as  in  xebec,  xylography,  Xavier,  Xerxes. 
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Y. 

7*  is  a  consonant  when  sounded  before  a  vowel  heard  in  the  same 
syllable ;  as  in  yard,  youth^  yawn,  beyorid. 

IT  as  a  70wel  has  the  same  sounds  as  »  under  similar  circum- 
stances : — 

It  The  long ;  as  in  rye,  style,  thyme,  cycle. 
2.  The  short ;  as  in  nymph,  lyrical,  abyss,  symptom. 
Y  final  preceded  by  a  consonant  is  generally  pronounced  like  long  e 
feebly  uttered ;  as  in  mercy,  policy,  lately,  colony. — Except : — 

1.  In  the  monosyllables  by,  cry,  dry,  fly,  fry,  ply,  sty,  try,  wry, 

and  their  compounds. 

2.  In  verbs  ending  in/y  ;  aA  fortify,  testify,  magnify,  glorify. 

3.  In  the  words  ally,  occupy,  multiply,  prophesy. 

z. 

Z  generally  has  the  same  sound  as  s  flat;  as  in  breeze,  zenith,  frozen. 
Z  before  the  terminations  ier  and  ure,  has  the  sound  of  zh ;  as  in 
brazier,  glazier,  grazier,  azure,  razure,  seizure. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


69.  Etymology  treats  of  words,  their  various  modifica- 
tions, and  their  derivation. 

PARTS  OP  SPEECH. 

60.  Words,  in  English,  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  called 
the  Parts  of  Speech;  namely,  the  Noun,  the  ArHcUy  the 
Adjective^  the  Pronoun^  the  Verb^  the  Participle,  the  Adverb, 
the  PrepoaiHon,  the  Conjunction^  and  the  Interjection. 

61.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  animal,  place,  or 
thing,  that  can  be  known  ^  or  mentioned ;  as,  Jamee,  horee, 
Toronto,  school,  water,  soul,  grammar. 

62.  An  Article  is  the  word  the,  a,  or  an  used  before  nouns 
to  limit  their  signification ;  as,  the  school,  a  man,  an  eye, 

68.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun, and  generally  expresses  quality ;  as,  a  rosy  apple ;  nve 
diligent  l^s ;  unhappy  me.  . 

64.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun ;  as, 
**  The  boy  loves  his  books ;  he  Jias  long  lessons,  and  he  learns 
them  well." 

65.  A  Verb  is  a  word  used  to  express  action  or  being ;  as, 
'^John  writes  a  letter.*'—*'  God  is." 

66.  A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participat- 
ing the  properties  of  a  verb,  and  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun ;  it 
is  generally  formed  by  adding  ing,  d,  or  ed  to  the  verb ;  thus, 
from  the  verb  love,  three  participles  are  formed :  Imperfect, 
loving ;  Perfect,  loved ;  Preperfect,  having  loved. 

67.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle,  an 
adjective,  or  another  adverb,  to  modify  it ;  as,  "  The  boys  are 
almost  all  h^re  working  very  industriously." 

68.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  relation 
of  different  things  or  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  is  generally 
placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun;  as, "  Jo&ue  governed  after 
Moses,  and  introduced  the  Jewish  people  into  the  Promised 
Land." 

69.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or 
clauses  in  construction,  and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the 
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terms  «o  connected ;  as,  "  He  is  patient  and  happy  becauie 
heia  a  gitod  Chrietian." 

70.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  uttered  merely  to  indicate 
some  strong  or  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind ;  as,  Oh  t  Alas ! 


How  to  IHatinguiah  the  Parts  of  Speech, 


1.  A  Ncmu  !■  diatinguished  by  adding  it  to  the  phrase,  I  mentioned; 
at,  '*  I  mentioned ixae«." — "  I  mentionml  war.*' — "  1  mentioned /rc.*^ — 
*  *  I  mentioned  juatiee. ' ' 

2.  An  Article  is  eaaily  distinguished ;  the  words  the,  an,  and  a  ar« 
the  only  artidei}. 

8.  An  Aedjeetive  is  distinguished  by  putting  the  word  thing  or  thinge 
after  it ;  as,  A  little  thing ;  a  preeiom  thing ;  few  things ;  Jifty  things. 

4.  A  Pronoun  is  distinguished  by  observing  that  the  noun  repeated 
makes  the  same  sense.  Thus,  *'  The  boy  loves  hie  books ;  he  has  long 
lessons,  and  he  learns  them  well,"— means,  "The  boy  loves  the  boy's 
books ;  the  boy  has  long  lessons,  and  the  boy  learns  those  lessons  well.^' 

6.  A  Verb  is  distinguished  by  observing  that  it  will  make  sense  when 
iufleoted  with  the  pronouns;  as,  I  write,  thoviwriteet,he writes ;  we 
write,  etc.— I  walk,  tiiou  walkst,  eto. 

6.  A  Participle  is  distinguished  by  placing  it  after  to  be  or  having; 
as,  To  be  writing,  having  written.— -To  be  walking,  having  walked. — 
To  ha  studying,  having  studied. 

7.  An  Adverb  is  distinguished  by  observing  that  it  answers  to  the 
question  Whent  Where  f  How  much  J  or  How  t  as,  "  He  B]^ke  fluently," 
How  did  he  speak  7— Fluently. 

8.  A  Preposition  is  distinguished  by  observing  that  it  will  govern  it 
or  them  after  it,  and  that  it  is  not  a  verb  or  a  participle ;  as,  Above  it ; 
(tfter  it;  around  it;  between  them ;  amon^  them;  below  them. 

9.  A  CoiyHLStion  is  distinguished  by  observing  that  it  joins  other 
words ;  as,  John  and  James ;  John  or  James ;  not  John  but  James ; 
sweeter  than  honey. 

10.  An  Intefjection  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  exclamation 
mark  (I);  as,  Ik)/  hark  I  hush!  oh!  mum! 

in  the  following  passiM^e,  all  the  parts  of  speech  are  exemplified. 
Let  thd^Teacher  require  the  pupils  to  distinguish  them. 

<The  Tenoher  might  also  take  from  the  EiiBicBNTART  Coubbb,  the  sentence 
ezemplifyinglihe  parts  of  speech.— Teacher's  Ed.,  p.  149.) 

The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man ;  a  faculty  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator,  for  the  greatest  and  most  excellent 
uses ;  butt  ^1*8 1  how  often  do  we  pervert  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 

— LOWTH. 
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Chapter  I.— Lesson  XVI. — The  Sentence. 

71.  A  Sentence    is  such  an   assemblage  of  words  as 
makes  complete  sense ;  as,  **  Ood  i»  love." 

72.  The  complete  lenM  expreraed  in  a  santenoa  is  oall »  proporition, 

78.  The  Essential  Parts  of  a  sentence  are  the  tuiijeet 
and  the  predicate ;  as,  "  I  exiet." 

74.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  that  of  which  it  treats ; 
as,  "  God  is  love." 

75.  The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  is  that  which  is  said  of 
the  subject ;  as,  "  JoAn  walks."— "  TAa /re  burns." 


I.  Name  three  things  belonging  to  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  tho 
mineral  kingdom. 

Classification  of  Words.— State  orally,  or  by  initials,  whether  the 
words  indicated  belong  to  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  minora! 
kingdom. 

a.    8.  Wool,      a.  4.  Bock,  ta. 

Plaster,  Mole, 

Violet,  Board, 

Platina,  Earth, 

Bose,  Leathsc 

li.  Subjects.— Supply^e  subiects^  /     r   ""y  '/     ^ 
Charioter,  Crei^r,  fables,  fund,  Bs,  he,  they,  we. 


I.  Glass, 

m.    2.  Bone, 

Nerves, 

Gold, 

Vine, 

Bread, 

Silver, 

Steel, 

Wheat, 

Pine, 

as-!^i 
tained  i 


Fables. 


could 
see 


inever  have  been  so  universally  adopted  bv  all  nations, 
^4—  have,  if  there  was  not  a  vast  -^^  at  useful  truths  con- 
tained in  them,  and  agreeably  concealed  under  that  ]^Ain  and  negligent 
disguise,  in  which  tibeir  peculiar -4 — consists.  The -V— oo'^funly 
designing  to  instruct  mankind  by  the  prospect  of  nature,  has 
endowed  the  brute  part  of  it  witii  various  instincts,  inclinations, 
and  properties,  to  serve  as  so  many  pictures  in  miniature  to  man,  of 
the  several  duties  inoumbBnt  upon  him ;  and  to  point  out  to  him  the 
good  or  evil  qualities  — fy-  ought  to  acquire  or  avoid.  Thus  has  -^^— 
given  us,  for  instance,  a  lively  image  of  meekness  and  innooenoein 
the  lamb ;  of  fidelity  and  friendiEQiip  in  the  dog ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
of  violence,  rapaoiousness  and  cruelty  in  the  wolf,  the  lion,  a^d  the 
tiger ;  and  so  of  the  other  species  of  animals ;  and  all  this  — ^  has 
designed,  not  only  as  instruction,  but  as  a  secret  reproof  to  maivif  -^^ 
should  be  indifferent  about  those  qualities  in  himself,  which  •^•>—  can- 
not forbear  esteeming  or  detesting,  even  in  the  brutcA  themselves. 

—Rollin  (1661-1741). 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  subject  and  two  lines  under  the 
predicate. — Gold  is  precious. — Man  is  mortal. — Adam  is  the  tather  of 
the  human  race. — The  poor  too  often  turn  away  unheard  from  hearts 
that  shut  against  them  with  a  sound  tiiat  will  be  heard  in  Heaven. 

Oml  C}m||«satl*Kr— Zn4ioaiiM  ,P9*f»et  and  plu/perfeot  <4  Icve* 
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Lesson  XVII. — Objects  and  Attributes. 

76.  Besides  the  subject  and  the  predicate^  sentences  {tv> 
qently  contain  ol^ecta  or  attributea.  These  four  are  denomi- 
nated the  Principal  Parts, 

77.  The  Object  of  a  sentence  is  the  person  or  thing  on 
which  the  action  of  a  transitive  verb  terminates ;  as,  "  Fire 
melta  gold." — **  The  lightning  struck  an  oak." 

IS.  The  Attribute  of  a  sentence  is  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple, a  noun,  or  a  pronoun,  modifying  or  completing  the 
predicate  of  a  sentence,  and  relating  to  the  subject ;  as,  **  The 
aky  is  blue." — "  The  earth  is  revolving." — "  The  horse  is  an 
animal."—"  It  is  he." 

79.  The  attribute  means  the  same  as  the  subject. 


I.  Clasufication  of  Words. — Indicate  orally,  or  by  initials,  whether 
the  word  designates  the  name  of  a  person,  an  animal,  or  a  thing. 


VA->»u' ' 


1.  Land,     U 
Camel,  oJii 
WeU. 
Farmer, 
Fruit. 

Plou^,-^.  ^--^^ 
Ass, 
Officer, 


2.  Parsley,  jftr^  8.  House,     t. 
.'jG-ardei^r,  /         Golonel, 
Hoe,  >tc  tv.      Tenant, 
Worm,  v^r^    Dog, 
General,  Window, 

Powder,  Servant, 

Mule,  Gat, 

Mole,  Wagon. 


4.  Pruning-knife,  t 
Gatezpillar, 
Sprinkler, 
Workman, 
Apartment, 
Proprietor. 
Corporal, 
Bayonet, 


; 


IL  Supply  the  subjects.  '^       ^.- 

Aiir,  body,  demands,  element,  n6ikei  orgati.  this,  tonic,  «we. 

Tbb  Need  or  Axb. 
The  —i^-'  needs  food,  clothing,  sunshine,  bathing,  t^d  drink ;  but 
— ^  of  these  wants  is  so  pressing  as  that  of  air.  The  other  -^— 
may  be  met  by  occasional  supplies,  but  jh.— must  be  furnished  every 
moment  or  -^  die.  Now,  the  vital  -rt—  of  the  atmosphere  is  oxy- 
gen ipuB.  -4—  is  a  stimulating,  life-giving  principle.  No  — ^  will  so 
mvigorate  as  a  few  full,  deep  breaths  of  cold,  pure  air.  Every  — U> 
will'^ow  with  the  energy  of  a  fiery  furnace. — J.  D.  Steele. 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  object,  and  two  lines  under  the  at- 
tribute.— ^LouJs  and  Edmund  are  good  scholars.-^GsBsar  conquered 
many  nations. — Candor,  sincerity,  and  truth  are  amiable  c[ualitieB. — 
The  rose  is  a  fragrant  floWer. — The  eagle  has  a  strong,  piercing  eye. 
—Sloth  enfeebles  equally  the  bodily  and  the  mental  i>owers. — Emelia 
learns  her  lessons.— -A  oneerful  temper  is  a  great  blessing. — Frontenac 
WM  a  brave  soldier. — It  is  the  dawn  of  day  that  chases  the  Did  darV 
nsss,  from  our  sky,  and  fills  the  land  with  liberty  and  light. — The 
pnyverb  is  true. 
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Lesson  XVIII. — Classihcacion  of  Sentencei. 

80.  With  regard  to  their  meaning,  senteiices  are  divided  into 
four  classes;  Declarative^  Imperative^  Interrogative^  and  J?a> 
elamatory. 

81.  A  DecUumtive  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  an  affirmation 
or  a  negation  is  expressed ;  as,  **  He  writes  his  exercise." — '*  He  does  not 
write  his  exercise." 

« 

82.  An  Imperative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  a  oouuuand 
is  expressed ;  as,  '*  Write  your  exercise." 

88.  An  Interrogative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  a  queition 
is  asked ;  as,  "  Does  he  write  his  exercise  t " 

84.  An  Exclamatory  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  an  exolama. 
tion  is  made ;  as,  "  How  he  writes  t " 


I.  Classification  of  Words. — Indicate  orally,  or  by  initials,  whether 
the  word  designates  a  good  quality  or  a  bad  quality. 


1.  Wisdom, 
Giddiness, 
Envy, 
Goodness, 
Avarice, 
Pride, 
Courage,' 
Sloth, 


g.  2.  Meekness, 
Science, 
Egotism, 
Charity, 
Deceit, 
Justice, 
Ignorance, 
Calumny, 


g.  3.  Anger,         b. 
Frankness, 
.  Jealousy, 
Strengw, 
Hypocrisy, 
Innocence, 
Probity, 
Sanctity, 


4.  Wickedness,    h. 

.  Disobedience, 
Amiability, 
Stubbornness, 
Honesty, 
Dissipation, 
Prudence, 
Virtr-e, 


II.  Blanks  to  be  filled.— Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  a  word 
that  will  complete  the  sense. 

Air,  blood,  boay,  breatb,  lungs,  matter,  oxygen,  water. 

Action  of  Air  in  thb  Lunos. 

In  the  delicate  cells  of  the ,  the  air  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the 

,  and  receives  in  turn  carbonic-aoid  gas  and ,  foul  with  wasta 

,  which  the has  picked  up  iu  its  circulation  through  the 

.    The thus  purified  and  laden  with  inspiring ,  goss 

bounding  through  the  system,  while  the we  exhale  carries  offtiie 

impurities.    In  this  process,  the  changes  from  purple  to  red, 

while,  if  we  examine  our  ,  we  can  readily  see  what  it  has  re* 

moved  from  the .—J.  D.  Steele. 


/ 


III.  Indicate  by  an  initial  or  an  abbreviation,  after  each  sen* 
tence,  the  class  to  vrhiph  it  belongps. — Vice  brings  misery.— Wisdom 
is  more  precious  than  gold. — Can  wickedness  bring  happiness  ? — Have 
courage. — How  charity  is  admired  I — Avoid  stubbornness. — ^Preserve 
your  hmpQence,  my  dear  children. — The  lamb  is  an  emblem  of  meek- 
rsss. — Is  jealousy  a  vice  ? — A  great  man  is  always  willing  to  be  little. 


Ond  CssilatBtlmBr-Potoiitial  jtWMM  aodj^oci  of  tore. 


10  LESSONS  m  ENOLiSH. 

Lesson  XIX. — The  Simple  Sentence. 

85.  Besides  their  classification  as  to  meaning^  sentences  are 
also  classified  as  to  form.  The  simplest  division  as  to  form  is 
the  Simple  Sentence, 

86.  A  Simple  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  but 
one  proposition  ;  as,  "  The  wind  blows" — " Let  the  ivind  blow." 
— "  Doea  the  mnd  blow  ?  " — "  How  the  wind  blows !" 

•  In  other  words,  a  Simple  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  oontams  but 
one  wX^ect  and  one  medicate.  It  may  also  contain  an  attribute  or  an 
oJijtct. 


w 


I.  Clastification  of  Words.— State  orally,  or  by  initials,  whether 
the  word  bdongs  to  the  i>*\imal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  kingdom. 

V  Kettle,  m.    9.  Napkin,     v.  8.  Tureen,  m.    4.  Cauliflower,   v. 
Tinder,               Tumbler,            Mutton,  Nut-craoker, 

Teapot,  Gk>blet,  Gridiron,  Table-cloth, 

'  BkiUet,  Sauce, .  Sideboard,  Saucepan, 

Basket,  .  Veal,  Gannister,  Sirloin, 

Onion,  Salt,  Griddle,  Oilcloth, 

II.  Omiitiona  to  be  supplied. — ^Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a 
irord  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

1.  Candle,  flame,  gas,  matter,  moisture,  odor,  preeenoe. 
S.  Air,  disease,  health,  life,  place,  smell. 

Tests  of  the  Breath. 

1.  Breathe  into  a  jar,  and  in  lowering  into  it  a  lighted ,  the 

will  be  instantly   extinguished,   thus    indicating  the  of 

oarbonio-aoid .      Breathe  upon  a   mirror,  and  a  film  of 

will  show  the  vapor.    If  the  breath  be  confined  in  a  bottle  for  a  time, 
the  animal will  decompose,  and  give  an  offensive . 

3.  Our  breath  is  thin robbed  of  its  vitality,  and  containing  in 

its a  gas  which  is  as  fatal  to as  it  is  to  a  flame,  and  effete 

matter,  which  at  best  is  disagreable  to  ,  injures  the  ,  and 

may  contain  the  germs  of .—J.  D  Steele 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  the  subject,  and  two  lines  under  the 
predicate. — Point  out  the  Simple  Sentences. — Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law. — The  Athenians  observed  Solon's  laws. — What  is  the  hardest  task 
in  the  world  ?  To.  think. — England  was  conquered  by  the  Normans  in«^ 
the  eleventh  century. — The  sun  rising,  dispelled  the  mists. — The  eyes 
of  faith  contemplate  eternal  truths.-  A  soldier's  life  is  always  peril> 
ous. — A  good  Christian  never  omits  his  morning  and  night  ]>rayers. — 
Things  are  saturated  with  the  moral  law.  There  is  no  escajcie  from  it.  - 
YioletB  and  grass  preach  it ;  rain  and  snow,  wind  and  tides,  every 
change,  every  cause  in  Nature  is  nothing  but  a  disguised  missionary. — 
tn  Heaven,  eternal  happiness  is  enjoyed. 


1. 


oUn$M  ftifM  and  pluperfeoi  of  tow. 
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Lesson  XX 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  l^tudy. 

E80P  AND  XANTHU8, 

One  day  his  mastei  designing  to  treat  some  of  his  friends, 
ordered  £sop>  to  provide  the  best  of  everything  he  could 
find  in  the  market  Esop  bought  nothing  but  tongue, 
which  he  desired  the  cook  to  serve  up  with  different 

s  sauces.  When  dinner  came,  the  first  and  second  courses, 
the  side  dishes,  and  the  removes  were  tongue.  "  Did  I  not 
order  you,"  says  Xanthus  in  a  violent  passion,  **  to  buy  the 
best  victuals  the  market  afforded?" — "And  have  I  not 
obeyed  your  orders  ?  "  says  Esop.    "  Is  there  anyth'  .<g  better 

lo  than  a  tongue  ?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  society, 
the  key  of  science,  the  organ  of  truth  and  reason  ?    By 

''  ?nc  ns  of  the  tongue,  cities  are  built,  governments  es- 
t-'^  '^  d  and  administered :  with  it  men  instruct,  per- 
st  ^'\  and  preside  in  assemblies :  it  is  the  instrument  by 

«5  which  we  acquit  ourselves  of  the  chief  of  all  our  duties,  the 
praising  and  adoring  of  the  gods." — "  Well  then,"  replied 
Xanthus,  thinking  to  catch  him,  "  go  to  market  again  to- 
morrow and  buy  me  the  worst  of  everything :  the  same 
company  will  dine  with  me,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  diversify 

ao  my  entertainment."  Esop  the  next  day  provided  nothing 
but  the  same  dishes,  telling  his  master  that  tongues  were  the 
very  worst  things  in  the  world.  **  It  is,"  says  he,  "  the  in- 
strument of  all  strife  and  contention,  the  fomenter  of  law- 
suits, and  the  source  of  divisions  and  wars ;  it  is  the  organ 

95  of  error,  of  lies,  calumny,  and  blasphemy." 

— ifctttn  (1661-1741). 


OnU  StAtement—Skctdh.. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  FBBSONiaES.        Who  are  the  personages  of  this  selection  ? 
TiUB  AND  PiiAOB.    When  and  where  did  the  event  take  plaoe? 


1  .  «»-. . 


'tten  JlSiop. 
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2. 


Words  AMD 
AonoMS.' 


8.  BasDis. 

MOBAL. 
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Literary  Analysis. 

'  1.  What  orders  did  Xanthusgive  to  Esop? 

2.  What  did  he  buy  each  time? 

8.  How  did  Esop   prove  that   tongue  is  the 
best  thing  to  he  found  ? 

4.  How   did   he  prove  that   tongtte  was   the 
worst  thing  to  be  found  ? 

Gould  Xanthns  blame  Esop  fur  his  conduct? 
What  does  this  narrative  teach  ns? 


Questions. 

1.  Does  one  here  express  a  definite  idea? 

2.  Use  an  equivalent  for  designing. 

8.  Who  was  Xanthue  f — E8<^  t 

4.  Use  an  equivalent  tor  provide, 

5.  What  is  a  market  t 

'6.  What  is  the  noun  which  expresses  the  action  of  buying? 
7.  Is pvrehaae  also  used  as  a  verb? 
d.  Y9^t  is  the  opposite  of  bought  t 

9.  "  "  best  t 

10.  What  is  meant  by  sauces  f 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  removes  as  used  in  the  6th  line? 

12.  In  ordering  Esop  to  bring  what  was  best  in  the  market,  did  >utD 

tiius  mean  to  buy  but  one  article  of  food  ? 
18.  Use  equivalents  for  i;to/«nt. 
14.  What  is  meant  by  victuals  t 
15?What  figure  is  contained  in  "  market  offered  "  ? 

16.  What  is  meart  by  "the  bond  of  civil  society"? 

17.  Why  does  Esop  call  the  tongue  "the  key  of  scieqoe"? 

18.  What  name  is  given  to  men  well  versed  in  science  ? 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  organ  of  truth  and  reason  "  ? 

20* Wliat figures  are  contained  in  '*bond  of  civil  society" — "key  ot 
science  " — **  organ  of  truth  and  reason  "  ? 

21.  Why  is  it  said  "  cities  are  built  by  means  of  the  tongue "  ? 

22.  How  are  *'  governments  established  and  administered  "  ? 

28.  What  name  is  given  to  the  person  who  presides  over  an  assembly  ? 
24.  Why  does  Esop  speak  of  "  praising.. . .tiie  gods,"  and  not  <tf  QW I 
26.  What  is  the  meaning  of  diversify  f 

26.  What  is  meant  by  the  '*fomenterof  lawsuits"? 

27.  What  is  the  opposite  of  strife  f 

28.  "  **  coiUentionf 

29.  **               •«  errorf 
80.             "                *  K«»- 
91.  What  is  coZiMNiiy  y 
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Questions. 

82.  What  is  blcuphemy  f 

33.*Point  out  a  figure  in  the  24th  line. 

84.  Point  out  an  interrogative  sentence  in  the  selection. 

85.  Point  out  an  imperative  sentence. 

36.  Are  the  words  science,  truth,  concrete  or  abstract  nouns  ? 
87>  Make  out  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  the  first  sentence,  and  of  the 
nouns  in  the  last  sentence. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  proverbs : — 

1.  An  idle  man  tempts  the  devil. 

2.  A  lie  has  no  legs. 

3.  A  liar  is  daring  towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  man. 


IL— Say  of  what  virtues  the  following  persons  may  be  taken  as 
models:  The  Most  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
St.  Patrick,  Ven.  de  La  Salle,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Francis  oj 
Assisi,  St.  Stanislas  Kostka,  Job. 


III. — Construct  sentences,  each  c.  which  shall  contain  two  of  the 
^  following  names :  Brian  Boru,  Clontarf;    O'Connell,  Catholic 

Em/tncipation  ;  Wolfe ^  Montcalm  ;  Ireland,  Rome. 


/" 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Bruit. 
Brute. 
Brood. 
Brewed. 


2.  But.  3.  Blote.  4.  Brest. 
Butt.                     Bloat.  Breast. 

Bridal.  Burrow.  Bolder. 

Bridle.  Borough.  Boulder. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  Do  not  believe  the  bruit  that  the  man  acted  as  a  brute. 
The of  chickens  preferred  to  drink  home ale. 


2.  I  am  fond  of  a  joke,  — 

the of  the  company. 

Put  the on  my  horse  that  I  may  attend  the 


I  would  not  sulTer  myself  to  be  made 

—  party. 


3. that  ham,  if  you  wish  to  keep  it  sound. 

John's  eye  began  to  — -  from  the  effect  of  the  blow  he  received. 

There  are  many in  the  new . 

4.  The  sailor  from received  a  severe  wound  in  the . 

♦♦  Be ,'*  cried  the  boy,  as  he  sprang  upon  a  huge , 


r 


V. — ^Write  a  composition  about  Ths  ToNauE. 


■ 
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LESSONS   IN    ENGLISH. 

Chapter  II. — Lesson  XXI. — Nouns. 


87.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  animal,  place,  or 
thing,  that  can  be  known  or  mentioned ;  as,  James,  horse^ 
Toronto,  school,  water,  soul,  grammar. 

°<*.  There  are  two  general  olasses  of  nouns,  the  Common  Noun  and 
tht    ^roper  Noun. 

89.  A  Common  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  beings  or  things ;  as, 
boy,  cow,  country,  mountain,  book;  boys,  cows,  countries,  mountains,  books. 

90.  A  Proper  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  individual,  or 
people,  or  group ;  as,  Adam,  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Americans, 
the  Alleghanies. 

91.  The  first  letter  of  a  proper  noun  should  be  a  capital. 


I.  Common  and   Proper  Nouns. — State 
whether  the  nouns  are  proper  or  common. 


orally,    or   by  initials. 


1.  Sermon,     c. 
Burke,  ^ 
Audience,  t, 

<  Hughes,   ^ 
Preacher,  c 


2.  Vincent,  p. 
Hospital,  t^ 
Montreal,  f 
St.  Louis,  p 
Professor,  c 


3.  GaBsar, 
Athens, 
Warrior, 
Greece, 


¥ 


Legislator,  C/ 


4.  Philosophy  ,c 
Aristotle,  ^ 
Academy,    * 
Lecture, 
Socrates, 


II.  Sentences  to  be  ccmpleted. — ^Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a 
noun  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

Ages,  admiration,  bosoms,  currents,  ears,  foam,  food,  lips,  roar,  scene. 

shores,  time,  view,  waters. 

Lachine  Bafios. 

At  length,  they  neared  the  Lachine  lipids,  the of  whose  restless 

waters  had  been  for  some previous  sounding  in  their ;  and  as 

the  broad  wreaths  of ,  the  snow-covered  rocks,  with  the  blaok,  ' 

boiling  and   chafing  up  between  them,  or  eddying   round  M; 

countless  different  — '—  and  whirlpools,  burst  upon  their ,  ajniF 

involuntary  exclamation  of escaped  the  colonel's .      The 

scene  was  indeed  grand,  jflublime  in  the  extreme ;   and  the  lopaly 

wooded of  GaughnawAga  opposite,  .the  tiny  islets  with  a  solitiury 

pine  tree  or  two  growing  from  their  rocky ,  and  standing  vliiii 

they  had  stood  for  -'■'—,  calm,  unmoved  by  the  wild  tempest  of  s  '   ^ 

90  fiercely  ranging  around  them,  gave  fresh to  the  thoMq^^hte,    \ 

Wh£Uit  taiey  added  increased  grandeur  to  the  . — ^Mrs.  Lipiflpov  ^  '^ 

(1882—1879). 

III.  Draw  one  line  under  each  common  noun,  and  two  linei 
under  each  proper  noun. — New  York  is  the  largest  city  in  America. 
— London  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. — Pekin  is  the  most  pppuloofi 
city  of  Asia. — Tokio  (formerly  Yeddo)  covers  a  larger  surfacef&ui  an}^;' 
other  cij^  in  the  world. — The  Nile  is  the  largest  riyjer  in  Africa. — Th)» 
Mississippi  is  the  largest  river^n  the  United  States. — Quito  is  ^e 
capital  of  Ecuador. — Nova  Scotia  is  noted  for  its  coal  mines  and  '  " 
fisheries. — Aristotle  and  Secretes  were  great  philosophers. 

Qtml  C9v^wmmtion*— Subjunctive  present  of  have,  tic,  tore. 
Aaalyaia  andl  Paming.— Lexicology  is  the  science  of  words.— Arithmetie 
is  the  soienoe  of  numbers. 
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ce,  or 
florae^ 

un  and 

igs ;  as, 
(,  books. 

lual,  or 
\ericans, 


initials, 
phy,c. 

B,    f 

insert  a 
loene. 


restless 
;  and  as 
le  black 
onnd  in 

•.  13ie 
e  loiiuBly 

solitftiry 
g  wlwM 

of  r 

loqgbte, 


10  InWs 

inwrica. 

jpuloas 


I.— Thii 

istfae 

les  and 


itiimetio 


Lesson  XXII. — Nouns. 

92.  A  common  name,  when  used  to  denote  a  particular  object,  be> 
comes  proper ;  as,  tJie  Park,  tlie  Gardens,  the  Terrace. 

93.  The  common  name  of  an  animal  or  a  thing  often  becomes  proper 
by  personification,  that  is,  when  the  animal  or  thing  is  represented  as 
capable  of  language  and  action  ;  as,  "  The  Fox  addressed  the  Crow." 
— "  The  Oak  addressed  tlie  Reed." — "  Fair  Peace  her  olive  branch 
extends." 

94.  When  a  proper  name  is  used  to  designate  a  class  of  beings  or 
things,  it  is  considered  common ;  as,  A  Solomon ;  three  Russians ;  a 
Turk ;  many  an  Alp ;  the  Cicero  of  the  age. 


I.  Proper  Nouns. — Indicate  whether  the  proper  nouns  are  the 
names  of  persons  or  places. 

p.  3.  Chaucer,  p.  4.  Maisonnenve,    p. 

Napoleon,  St.  Francis, 

Blucher,  Washington, 

Waterloo,,,  Edinburgh, 

Moscow,  Hudson, 


1.  Quebec,        p.  2.  Clay, 
Yorktown,  Webster, 

Manitoba,  Liverpool, 

Selkirk,  Wallace, 

Lap  Casas,  Napier, 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — ^Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a 
noun  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

Battle,  courage,  court,  death,  feadts,  kings,  possesBion,  Saxons,  stories, 

table,  time. 

EiMO  Arthur. — The  Round  Table. 


After  Vortigern,  there  were  two  British 

and ,  prevented  the  Saxons  from  taking 

a 


who,  by  their  wisdom 

of  Britain  for 

The  first  was  named  Amelius  Ambrosius,  a  Boman-Briton ; 


and  the  second  was  great  King  Arthur,  about  whom  so  many  wonder- 

ful are  told.    It  is  said  that  he  had  twelve  knights  at  his 

who  were  so  brave  that  he  could  never  tell  which  was  the  bravest. 

To  displease  none  he  had  a  round  made  for  them,  because  he 

could  not  decide  which  deserved  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  at  his 

.    King  Arthur  was  never  beaten  in  any ;  and  even  when 

dead,  the  Britons  firmly  believed  that  he  had  only  disafvpeared  for 
a  time,  and  that  he  would  coitae  back  and  help  them  to  fight  the 
— :-.  King  Arthur  was  buried  at  Glastonbury  Abbey ;  and  after 
his ,  the  Saxons  gained of  all  Britain. 

III.  Underline  the  proper  nouns. — Seventeen  Saxon  kings  and  three 
Danish  kings  reigned  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest. — ^Wil- 
Ijbm  the  Conquerer,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  weire  the  kings 
dfingland  of  the  Norman  line.  They  reigned  from  A.D.  1066  to  1154.— 
The  French  were  the  first  explorers  and  settlers  of  Canada.  In  1634, 
Jacques  Cartier  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  penetrated  into 
Chaleur  Bay.  He  erected  a  cross  on  the  Gasp^  Peninsula,  and  took 
possession  of  the  counlry  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France.— 
In  the  ship  of  humanity,  will  is  the  rudder  and  sentiment  the  sails.— 
James  has  gone  to  the  Park. 

0nil  Cmt^mgiMimut—Subijunctive  past  of  faare,  ibe,  tore. 

4a«lTsi»  mmd  Panting.— Orthography  treatsofletteiB.— Spelling  is  the  ar* 
of  expressing  words  by  their  proper  letters. 


I  ^ 
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-    Lesson  XXIII. — Particular  Classes  of  Nouns. 

95.  A  Compound  Noun  is  a  name  formed  of  two  or  more  woriif 
joindd  together ;  as,  silvernnith,  spoonful,  man-of-war,  father-in-law, 

96.  The  particular  classes,  collective,  concrete,  abstract,  and  particivial 
nouns  are  usually  included  among  common  nouns. 

97.  A  Collective  Noun  is  a  name  that  denotes  a  collection  of  many 
individuals  ;  om,  family,  meeting,  flock,  swarm, 

98.  A  Concrete  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing  that  has  real  existence; 
as,  sun,  air,  soul. 

99.  An  Abstract  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality,  an  action,  or  a  svate 
of  being ;  as,  goodness,  pride,   motion,  growth,  poverty,  manhood. 

100.  A  Participial  Noun  is  a  kind  of  abstract  noun  that  retains  tihe 
form  of  the  participle ;  as,  reading,  triumphing. 

I.  Particular  Classes  of  Nouns.— State  to  what  particular  class 
each  noun  belongs. 

1.  Hardness,  a.  2.  Pailful,        cd.  8.  Herd,        col. 
Body,e  Iniquity,. .  Water, 

Society,  V  .fi^.      Singing,  Generosity,  ■. 

Boul,  Goldsmith,     v  •    Writing,  L. 

Virtue,  c^^  Glassful,     >  ^       Moon,    ,  \ 


>.e>- 


Sister-in-law,  cd. 
Penmanship,  ^  " 
Humility,  A 
Biding,  .l 

Congregation,  tt^.^. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a 
iioun  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

Armies,  broihers,  co^uest,  customs,  England,  emperor,  Europe,  Fiai'nce,  gov- 
ernment, king,  kingdoms,  man,  natlpn,  order,  pieces,  Spain,  talents,  stop. 

Young  Napoleon  soon  made  himself  consul  of  — v— ,  and  in  the  end 

was  crowned —*^.    He  was  a  --—-  of  most  extraordinary and 

genius.  He  saw  that  the  habits  and  -h—  of  the  old  -* — 
of  France  were  broken  to  -^-^p  and  he  resolved  to  put  a  -*y^  to  the 
confusion,  and  to  create  -7-*/  again  out  of  the  chaos  wnich  had 
hitherto  reigne^i.  He  turned  the  bloodthirsty  fury  of  the  -h^  to 
foreign  ..j  .  He  raised  immense  —f —  and  led  them  against  the 
old  monarchies  of  — v~*  He  overran  Austria,  Italy,  and  ■— ^  and 
gave  new  kings  to  llnost  of  the  — 1-4-  he  attacked.  Bemadotte,  a 
French  general,  was  made  -j—t^  of  Sweden  ;  one  of  Napoleon's  •— — 
was  made  king  of  Spain,  and  another  of  Westphalia.    Having  thi^s 

disposed  of  the   chief    kingdoms  of   the  Continent  of ,  it  was 

determined  to  conquer  — ^ — . 


III. 

Henry  i-t 
wiiremnc 


proper   nouns. — HenjyII.,  Biohardl.,  JoJ^, 
Edward  II.,  Edward  JII.,  and  Richard  iT, 


Underline  the 

HI.,  Edward  I  ,       .  _      . 

gs  of  England  known  as  the  Angevins  or  Plantagenets.  I'faey 
reigned  from  11B4  to  1399. — Nature^,  when  she  sends"  a  new  mmd 
into  the  world,  fills  it  beforehand  with  a  desire  for  that  which  she 
wishes  it  to  know  and  do.  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  is  this  new  orea> 
tion,  of  what  new  organ  the  great  spirit  had  need  when  it  incamaited 
this  new  will.  A  new  Adam  in  the  garden,  he  is  to  name  all  the  beasts 
in  the  field,  ail  the  gods  in  the  sky. 

Oral  ronjagatton*— -Trnperatlve  of  havfe,  be,  love. 

Aaaly»i«  and  Parsing.— Astronomers  cannot  count  all  the  stars.— Exhibl- 
tSons  attoaot  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

/  '  -        ■ 
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ns, 

re  wo^ii 
-law. 

irticivial 

of  many 

dstenoe; 

>r  a  state 
H)d. 

tains  «he 

lar  class 

■law,  cd. 
jhip,  / .  ' 

ition,    . 
insert  a 


aince,  goy- 
mts,  stop. 


1  the  end 
—  and 
)ld  — — 
*^  to  the 
lioh  had 
— ^  to 
inst  the 

ftdotte,  a 

jn's 

ing  thi^s 
-,  it  was 

hard  IT, 
ir^?Eey 
3W  mmd 
hich  she 
leworea'- 
oamated 
hebtosts 


— Ezhibi- 


1 


? 


Lesson  XXIV. — Modifications  of  Nouns. — Persons. 

101.  Nouns  have  modifications  of  four  kinds :  Persom, 
Numbers^  Genders^  and  Cases, 

102.  Persons,  in  Grammar,  are  modifications  that  distin- 
guish the  speaker  or  writer,  the  person  or  thing  addressed,  and 
the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

108.  There  are  three  persons ;  the  First j  the  Second^  and 
the  Third. 

104.  The  First  Person  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer ;  as, 
••  I,  Paul,  said  this." 

105.  The  Second  Person  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
addressed ;  as,  "  William,  shut  the  door." 

106.  The  Third  Person  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of;  as,  "  George  is  going  to  school." 

I.  Proper  Nouns. — Tell  whether  the  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a 
person,  a  place,  or  a  group. 

3.  Gurran, 


I.Azores,  g. 
Gortereal, 
Cambodia, 
Virgil.  4- 
Borgia,    i. 


2.  Venice, 
Indies, 
Boderic, 
Galway, 
Beeks, 


Herodotus,  / 


Helicon,/! 
Homer,  '^ 
Dublin, 


He  c 


Hindoostan, 
Yasco  de  Gama 
Ganaries,  Li  i. 
Giant's  GataB^-W 
way,  ^  ■ 

dash  occurs,  insert  a 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  ti 

noun  that  will  complete  IJie  sense.        „  v      i         i 

Arr<^WB,  diB^resu,  folke,  forest,  friends,  games,  law.  life,  names, 
people,  reign,  yar^s. 

EoBii^  Hoon.  ^ 
It  was  in  Bichard's  -44—  that  the  famous  Bobin  Hood  lived.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  outlawed,  that  is, 
who  was  declared  to  be  under  punishment  by  7  for  his  wild  K  . 
Bobin  Hood  was  very  merry,  although  he  was  outlawed.  He  and  his 
'-*f^  lived  in  Sherwood  Forest,  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  they  fed 
upon  the  deer  and  — ^,  and  robbed  all  the  rich  V  who  passed 
through  the  — 4-.  They  dressed  in  green,  carried  Bows  and  — t — ; 
and  they  were  so  clever  at  shooting  that  Bobin  Hood  could  split  a 
willow-wand  in  two  at  a  hundred     j  ^  from  it.     Bobin's  — r—  were 

called  his  "  merry  men ; "  and  their ,  Little  John,  Allan-a-Dale, 

Friar  Tuck,  and  Mutch-the-Miller,  are  as  well  known  as  Bobin  Hood's 
own.    They   never  robbed  the  poor,  but  gave  most  of  what  they 

got  to in  want  and ;  so  that  all  the  people  round  Sherwood 

loved  them  and  defended  them  against  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham. 

III.  Write  (z)  after  the  nouns  of  the  first  person,  (2)  after  those 
of  the  second,  and  (3}  after  thoss  of  the  third  person. — I,  Paul  an 
apostle,  commend  this  to  all  good  men. — Father,  where  art  thou 
going  without  thy  deacon  ? — Gome  gentle  Spring. — We  tell  our  chari- 
ties, not  because  we  wish  to  be  praised  for  them,  not  because  we  think 
they  have  great  merit,  but  for  our  justification.  It  is  a  capital  blunder; 
as  we  discover  when  another  man  recites  his  charities. 

Oral  ConjugaHon,— Infinitive  of  havi;,  be,  lore. 

Aiialjvlii  and  Paralntf.— Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.— 
Perseverance  overcomes  obstacles. 
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Lesson  XXV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


M 


THE  MORNING  LARK. 

Feathered  lyric,  warbling  high, 
Sweetly  gaining  on  the  sky, 
Op'ning  with  thy  matin  lay —  - 
Nature's  hymn — the  eye  of  day, 
Teach  my  soul,  on  early  wing, 
Thus  to  soar  and  thus  to  sing. 

While  the  bloom  of  orient  light 
Gilds  thee  in  thy  tuneful  flight, 
May  the  Dayspring  from  on  high, 
Seen  by  Faith's  religious  eye. 
Cheer  me  with  His  vital  ray, 
Promise  of  eternal  day  ! 

—Thomson  (1700—1748). 


Oral  Statement— ilketck. 


1.  Pebsonages. 
Time  and  Place. 


2.      Words  and 

AOTIOKS. 


3.  Besult. 

MOBAL. 


Literary  Analysis. 

What  is  the  subject  of  this  selection  ? 


'  When  and  where  must  the  sight  of  the  lark 
have  inspired  the  poet  to  write  these 
lines?  . 

'  1.  What  is  the  lark  said  to  be  doing? 

2.  What  does  the  poet  say  the  lark  sings  ?- 


What  result  does  ^he  poet  reach  from  his  refleo 
tions  on  the  soaring  of  the  lark  ? 

What  UnM  convey  the  moral  of  this  seleoMoB  ? 


\ 
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Questions. 

1.  What  ig  the  lark  called  in  the  first  line? 
'  S.  What  suggests  this  name  ? 
8.  Why  this  name? 
4.*Is  lyric,  in  general  use,  a  nomi  ? 
fi.  What  is  warbling  f 

6.  Express  "gaining  on  the  sky  '*  differently. 

7.  Why  is  the  apostrophe  used  in  opening  f  > 

8.  Why  is  e  left  out? 

9.  What  does  matin  mean  ? 

10.  What  iB  A  lay  t 

11.  What  other  name  does  the  poet  give  to  **  matin  lay  "  ? 

12.  What  does  the  poet  say  the  lark  opens  with  its  "  matin  lay  "  ? 
18.  When  does  the  "eye  of  day  "  commence  to  open ? 

14.  What,  then,  is  the  "  eye  of  day  "  ? 
16.*What  is  the  name  of  this  figure  ? 

16.  Express  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  stanza  in 
^plain  language. 

17.  What  is  the  orient  f 

18.  What  is  the  "  bloom  of  orient  light  "  ? 

19.  Express  the  8th  line  in  plainer  Tankage. 

20.  What  is  meant  by  Dayspring  f 

21.  Why  does  Faith's  commence  with  a  capital  ? 

22.  What  is  meant  by  "vital  ray  "  ? 

28.  What  is  the  meaning  of  eternal  as  used  here  ? 


24.  What  is  the  plural  of  sky  f 
26.      "  "  *'         dayt 

26.  Why  does  His  (11th  line)  begin  with  a  capital  ? 
27i  Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  the  first  stanza,  and  of  the  nouns 
in  the  second. 


Exercise.— Paraphrase  the  Morning  Lark. 


le  lark 
these 


xgs? 
refleo 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — ^Make  sentences  containing  historical  facts  about  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons :  Robert  Bruce,  George  Washington,  Isaac  Brock, 
Jacqtus  Cartier. 


II.— Put  the  subject  before  the  verb  and  the  attribute  after. 

1.  An  abomination  to  the  Lord  are  lying  lips. 

2.  Void  in  its  own  nature  is  a  promise  against  law  or  duty. 

3.  The  best  sign  of  repentance  is  amendment. 

4.  The  most  unquiet  companion  is  an  evil  conscience. 

5.  A  magnet  that  attracts  all  men  is  civility. 

6.  A  leaf  in  your  history  is  every  day  of  your  life. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

Iir*— Givo  the  reason  why  tho  following  things  are  done : — 

1.  Wi  maitieatt  our  food 

2.  We  put  wooden  or  ivory  handles  on  metal  tea-potn 

8.  We  nutnure  land 

4.  We  tow  different  eropa  in  rotation 

5.  We  filter  water 


Exercise  on  Homophonous   Words. 


. — 1.  Cash, 

2.  Call. 

8.  Cask. 

4.  Cast. 

Cache, 

Caul. 

Casque. 

Casto. 

Calendar, 

Capital. 

Carat. 

Caster. 

Calender. 

Capitol. 

Carrot. 

Castor. 

Where  the  dash  occure,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  Place  the  balance  of  your  cash  in  a  cache. 

Remarkable  events  are  entered  iu  tho . 

Linen  manufacturers  use  a . 

2. Margaret  that  she  may  buy  a for  her  sister. 

Ottawa  is  the of  Canada. 


The at  Washington  is  a  splendid  edifice. 

8.  The  soldier  filled  his from  a of  wine.    • 

The  gold  is  ten fine 

He  ate  a  large . 

4.  John a  stone  into  the  water. 

There  are  no  distinctions  of in  this  country. 

Look  at  the constructing  his  dam. 


You  should  have  a  pupper 


V. — ^Write  a  composition  about  Snow. 


I' 
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liSt. 
[liBtO. 

iiBter. 
dstor. 

ve  list. 


Lesson  XXVI.— Numbers  of  Nouns. 

107.  Numbers,  in  grammar,  are  modifications  that  dis- 
tinguish unity  and  plurahty. 

108.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  arid  the  plural. 

109.  The  Singular  Number  denotes  but  one ;  as,  penjojo, 

110.  The  Plural  Number  denotes  more  than  one ;  as, 
peMy  foxe». 

111.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  « 
to  the  singular  ;  as,  howe^  houaea  ;  hook,  hooka. 

112.  Nouns  ending  in  ch  soft,  o  preceded  by  a  consonant*, 
if  »hf  ooy  or  «,  form  their  plural  by  adding  es  ;  o  the  singular ; 
as,  matchf  matchei ;  tomato^  tomatoes ;  croaa^  croMea ;  hruhk^ 
bruahea ;  box^  bowea ;  waltz,  waltzea. 


I.  Plural  of  Nouns. 

?lural  number. 
.  Palaoe,  Palacet. 

Oastle, 

Virago, 

Junto^ 

Tyro,    


-Write  or  gpell  the  nouns  of  this  suction  in  the 


2.  Miss,     MUtet. 

Goaoh, 

Peaoh, 

Sex,      

Quiz,     


8.  Proprietor,  FropHetora, 

Mansion,     , 

Portico, 


Embryo,     — 
—  Punctilio,    — 

Where  the  dash 


insert  a 


r,  Henry,  hiatdry,  Judge,  king, 
oe.  priaoner,  seqse,  station,  it 


occurs, 

law,  man,  niasKB, 
avtiruB,  tiiuo. 


II.  Omitiions  to  be  supplied, 
suitable  noun.  j  t4 

Benob.  oominmioni.  fatner,  r 
money,  people,  prince, 

;       ' :    Madcai^  Habry. 
^  Madcap  Harry  was  the  wiMest  -*-l^  that  we  read  of  in  English 

;j .     He   spent   all   his  -4-f-   with   a   number  of  low  -^L—  who 

went  out  with  him  to  stop  the  A-fiw  on  the  highroads,  and  to  take 
their  ^M-  from  them.  They  used  to  dress  in  -4V-,  that  people 
might  not  know  who  they  were ;  and  then  they  went  and  dined  to- 
geUier  at  some  of  the  -4+-  in  London.  On  a  certain  dav,  one  of  h  is 
— ^  had  been  taken  beiore  Chief -Justice  Oasooigne  for  stealicg. 
The  prince  came  to  the  court,  and  demanded  tb«:  i  vatant  release,  of 
the  -44*.  On  Oascoi^ne's  refusal  to  give  hua  up.  Prince  -A— 
drew  h^g  sword.  Gascoigne  was  a  — ^  who  deemed  the  dignity  of 
the  — %-  superior  to  the  dignity  of  a  — ^  who  forgot  what  was  due 
to  his -fV".  and  calmly  committed  him  to  the  King's —I—.  Prince 
Harry  had  the  good  -4-^  and  good  feelfn: ;  to  submit,  and  when  his 
— ^  neard  what  had  passed,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  am  a  happy  -f—^  to 
haVe  a  — ^  so  true  to  his  dut^  and  a  happy  -K-  to  have  a  son  who 
knows  how  to  submit  to  the  -^-•" 

III.  Chang^e  the  italicized  nouns  to  the  plural.— The  maid  is 
washing  the  dish. — The  mariners  are  preparing  the  ship. — Can  you 
unravel  the  rebtu  t — The  optician  sold  him  good  lem. — Do  not  ^neak 
of  phiz  in  place  of  face. — Did  you  hear  the  cuckoo  singing  ?— Give 
the  mesienger  the  calico. — Did  he  repair  his  loss  ? — The  moss  can- 
not be  good  in  this  part  of  the  country. — They  are  hunting  the 
hjffalo. — Did  yon  see  the  patch  of  com. 

Oral  CmniuvM^n*— Principal  Part    and  Participles  of  have*  b««  !•▼«. 
Analysle  anil  Paralng.— Forget  the  faults  of  others.  Bemember  your  own 
faults. 

I.  Some  words  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  add  a  only  to  form  the 
plural;  as,piano, ptoiuw ;  junto, juntos. a.  Henry  IV. 
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118.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y 
into  i  and  add  es  to  form  the  plural ;  as,  coj»i/,  copies. 

114.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  follow  the 
general  rule  ;  as,  /<•<'//,  keys ;  hoy^  bnys. 

116.  The  nouns  soliloquy,  obloquy,  alloquy,  and  colloquy,  change 
the  y  into  i  and  add  es ;  thus,  soliloquies. 

116.  The  following  nouns  ending  in  /,  change/  into  v  and 
add  es :  beefy  calf^  elf^  halfy  leaf^  loafy  self^  sheafs  shelj\  thief ^  wolf; 
as,  beeves,  calves^  leaves. 

117.  The  following  nouns  ending  in  /(?,  change  /  into  v 
before  adding  s,  to  form  the  plural :  knife,  life,  and  toife ;  as, 
knives. 

118.  Wharf  has  wharfs  or  wharves.  Staff,  when  it  means  a  cane, 
makes  staves;  in  oompounds  it  always  makes  staffs;  as,  flagstaff, 
fUigstaffs. 

I.  Plural  of  Nouns. — ^Write  or  spell  the  nouns  of  this  section  in 
the  plural. 

l.Play,      Plays.  2.  Sheaf,    Sheaves.  3.  Soliloquy,  Soliloquies. 

Medley, Colony, Colloquy, 

Ally,       Skiff,      Monarch,  

Leaf,      Beef,      Viceroy,     

Wharf,  Gipsy,    Kerchief, 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  a 

noun  that  will  complete  the  sense.    .  ^        .  n       \ 

B^y,  chilahood,  dorknoss,  uaxth,  evening,  foot,  lifetime,  man,  night, 
morning,  noon,  pains,  pleasures,  shadows. 

'    -^  Shadows  6b^  the  .'Mind.    '  ^ 

The  shadows  of  the  mind  are  like  those  of  the  -^—.  In  the  4iL. 
of  life,  they  all  lie  behind  us ;  at  -l-L— ,  we  trample  them  under  -V-r-; 
and  in  the -^^,  they  stretch  long,  broad,  and  deepening  before  Afs. 
Are  not,  then,  the  sorrows  of  -^--  as  dark  as  those  of  age?  Aj^ 
not^the  morning  — tA-  of  life  as  deep  and  broad  as  those  of  its 

?      Yes ;  but  morning  shadows  soon  fade  away,  while  those  of 

evffliing  reach  forward  into  the  -y—,  and  mingle  with  the  comii^g 
— ^.  The  life  of  -<||-  upon  this  fair  -^  is  made  up,  for  tne 
most  part,  of  little  -+X-  and  little  —t^  The  great  wonder-flowers 
bloom  but  once  in  a  — j — .— Lomofellow  (1807-1882). 

III.  Change  the  words  in  Italics  to  the  plural  and  make  the  other 
necessary  changes  accordingly. — The  miner  found  a  topaz  under  the 
layer  of  »tete.— -The  soldier  placed  the  flag  on  the  flagpoll. — The 
missionary  overcame  the  difficulty. — The  laborer  cut  down  the  el^. 
— Take  the  relay  from  the  battery. — The  sailor  put  the  sail  on  we 
skiff. — The  old  man  bent  the  blackthorn  staff. — The  men  are  engaged 
in  a  colloquy. — The  himtsmen  shot  the  wolf.^ 

OnU  C^qJHgatioB.— Indicative  present  and  past  of  liaten. 
AJUiljraia  and  ParatBg.— Where  is  James  ?— How  is  your  father? 

I.  The  Teacher  may  refer  to  the  Elementary  Course  for  other  exeroises. 
8«e  Teacher's  Bdition,  pp.  19,  a^ 


hange  y 
low  the 
,  change 

to  V  and 
e/,  wolf; 

f  into  V 
nfe ;  as, 

}  a  oane, 
flagttuff, 

eotion  in        \ 
loquies. 


supply  a 
light, 

theOQ- 

er  -♦-— •; 

eforet  tils. 

je?    Aife 

6  of  i\» 

those  of 

oomix^g 

for  the 

r-flowers 

he  other 

ader  the 
IL—IUhe 

the  cliff. 

on  we 

engaged 


axeroises. 


Plural. 

Singular, 

Plural. 

Children. 

Mouse, 

Mice. 

Feet. 

Ox, 

Oxen. 

Geese. 

Tooth, 

Teeth. 

Men. 

Woman, 

Women. 
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Lesson  XXVIII.— Irregular  Plurals. 
119.  The  following  nouns  form  their  plural  thus : — 

Singular 

Child, 

Foot, 

Goose, 

Man, 

120.  Brother  has  brothers  or  brethren. 

121.  Penny  has  generally  pence ;  it  has  pennies  to  designate  distinct 
coins. 

122.  Dte,  a  stamp  for  impressing  metals,  has  dies  in  the  plural; 
die,  a  cube  for  gammg,  has  dice. 

I.  Numbers. — Write  or  spell  the  words  of  this  section  in  the  singu- 
lar. 

1.  Pence,  Penny.  2.  Boobies,  Booby.  3.  Glories,  Glory. 

Women,  Potatoes,  Lasses,  

Dice,  Obloquies,  Eabatos,  

Oxen,  Foxes,  Porticoes,  

Branches,  Toys,  Splashes,  

II.  Omiesions  to  be  supplied.— Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  a 

noun  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

Badgejblood, cap,  dispute,  England, favorite,  gentlemen,  great-grandson, 
Henry,  king,  Lancaster,  Lord,  paper,  ribbon,  rose,  Boses,  York. 

The  Beoimnimo  of  the  Wabs  of  the  Boses. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,a  famous arose  between  Lord 

Somerset  and Warwick,  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  in  London, 

about  which  had  the  best  right  to  be ,   Henry  or  Bichard  Duke  of 

York,  who  was  the  great-grandson  of  King  Edward  III.     Somerset 

was  another  of  Edward  III.,  his  grandfather  being  John  of 

Gaunt,  and  he  was  a  great with  both  Henry  and  Margaret. 

He  was  very  hot-tempered ;  and  when  he  found  that  Warwick  could 

not  agree  with  him,  he  hastily  plucked  a  red from  a  rose-tree  that 

stood  near,  and  cried  out :  "  Whoever  is  for of  Lancaster,  let 

him  wear  a  red  rose  1  "  and  he  stuck  it  in  his as  the  badge  of  the 

House  of  .      Warwick  immediately  plucked  a  white  rose  as 

the  of  the  House  of  ;    all  the  who  followed  him 

did  the  same ;  and  rosettes  of  red  and  white  ,  or  red  and  white 

,were  very  soon  made,  and  worn  by  every  body,  all  over . 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the ,  in  which  more 

was  shed  than  can  easily  be  reckoned. 

III.  Write  in  the  plural  the  words  in  Italics,  and  make  any 
other  necessary  changes  according^ly.— Give  a  penny  to  the  beg- 
gar.— The  cat  caught  the  mouse. — The  rosette  looked  well. — The  coiner 
lost  the  die. — The  gambler  lost  the  die. — The  penny  came  from  the 
mint  last  year.— -My  dearly  beloved  brother,  listen  to  your  pastor.^ 

Oml  Cwaiugntinn,— Indicative  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  read. 
Analjrala  and  Parsing.— Wb  at  a  beautiful  sight  the  rising  sun  is  t— How 

^ ______ 

I.  The  Teacher  may  give  naore  exeroises.  See  Elementary  Course,  Teaoher'a 
Edition,  p.  SS. 
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Lesson  XXIX.— Plural  of  Compounds. 

123.  The  plural  of  compound  nouns  is  formed  by  varying 
the  principal  word ;  as,  step-son^  stepsons ;  eye-toothy  eye-teeth ; 
hrother-in-lawy  brothers-in-law ;  court-martial^  courts-martial ; 
hanger-on^  hangers-on. 

124.  When  the  terms  of  a  componnd  differ  little  in  importance,  the 
last  only  is  varied  in  the  plural ;  as,  queen-comorts,  jack-a-UmterrUf 
piano-fortes. 

125.  The  plurals  of  the  compounds  man*8en}ant,  woman-servant,  man- 
buyer,  man-seller,  man-child,  are  written  by  a  few  authors  m,en-8ervant8, 
women-servants,  men-buyers,  men-sellers,  men-children.  This  form  is 
contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  proper  plurals  are  man-servants,  woman- 
servants,  man-buyers,  rnan-sellers,  man-children.  The  distinctive  adjeO' 
tives  male  and  female  would  be  less  objectionable ;  thus,  male  servant, 
male  servants;  female  servant,  female  servants ;  male  child,  male  children, 

126.  Some  foreign  names  consisting  of  distinct  words,  are,  in 
English,  joined  by  the  hyphen,  and  made  plural  by  adding  «  or  e«  at 
the  end  ;  as,  Ave-Marias,  Te-Deums,  camera-obseuras,  t4te-a-tSte8,  hocus- 
pocuses. 

127.  Compounds  ending  in  ful  form  the  plural  by  adding  «; 
as,  spoonful^  spoonfuls. 

I.  Plurals  of  Compounds. — Write  or  spell  the  nouns  of  this  section 
in  the  plural. 


1.  Sister-in-law, 
Flesh-wound, 

*  Wayside, 
Man-buyer, 
Fleur-de-lis, 
Man-hater, 
Flesh-pot, 


Sisters-in-law. 


2.  Enight-errant, 
Fisherman, 
Flesh-fly, 
Flesh-brush, 
Man-trap, 
)ucketful. 
Queen-consort, 


Knights-errant. 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  a 

suitable  noun.^  J         w       i "  ^        ?  /         >         -  ^ 

Ohildren,  oitizens,  clotnea,  food,  ground,  heat,  humor,  infanoy,  law,  mastors, 
nothing,  obedienoe,  passion,  summer,  teaoh^fs,  winter,  years. 

Education  of  the  Youno  SpIbtans;'^  ^        ' ' 

In  Sparta,  were  accustomed  to  remain  alone,  and  to  walk 

in  the  dark,  so  as  to  habituate  them  to  fear .     They  were  also , 

taught  to  be  neither  particular  nor  delicate  about  their  -4 — *  ^  never ' 
give  way  to  bad  ■-/—,  bawli^,  tears,  or  -4X-  to  waJk  barefoot, 
and  to  slee^  on  the  hard  -^ — ;  to  wear  the  sama  -^—  in  -^t^- 
andin--Mf«ui  order  to  inure  them  to[— v—  and(^«<^.  At  ti^  age 
of  seven  -0-,  they  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  able  and 
severe  -i-^<— .  Their  education  was,  properly  speaking,  only  an 
apprenticeship  to  •^-^.  Lycurgus  fully  understood  that  tbepropeir 
way  to  hfiive  —4-  submissive  to  the  -'^,  is  to  teach  children,  from 
their  — C^,  to  be  perfectly  submissive'' to  their  r—ii-. 

Ill:  Copy  this  exercise,  changing^  the  nouns  ia  Italics  to  the 
pluraL — The  father-in-law  went  out  with  the  son-in-law. — The  male 
singer  and  the  female  singer  have  gone  to  the  choir. — They  w^w 
sayins  an  Ave-Maria. 
Oral  CmaitmfMimm*— Indicative  future  a,nd  futwntmnfeet  of  iiaf* 
Analjral*  mam  Faniac.— James  wrote  the  lettesE^^iary  Ana  aniirarad  tba 
lett«r. 
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Lesson  XXX. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

chb:stmas. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  that  of  Christmas  awakens  the 
strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations.  There  is  a  tone 
of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our  convivi- 
ality, and  lifts  the  spirits  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and  elevated 

5  enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  Church  about  this  season, 
are  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral 
scenes  that  accompanied  its  announcement  They  gradually 
increase  in  fervor  and  pathos  during  the  season  of  Advent, 

10  until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morning  that 
brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  I  do  not  know  a 
grander  effect  of  music  on  the  moral  feelings,  than  to  hear 
the  full  ch^lr  and  the  pealing  organ  performing  a  Christmas 
anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pile 

15  with  triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of 
yore,  that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  the  season 
for  gathering  together  of  family  connections,  and  drawing 

ao  closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the  cares 
and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continually 
operating  to  cast  loose :  of  calling  back  the  children  of  a 
family,  who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wandered 
widely  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the  paternal 

»5  hearth,  that  rallying-place  of  the  affections,  there  to  grow 
young  and  loving  again  among  the  endearing  mementos  of 
childhood — Washington  Irving  (1788-1869). 


Oral  Statement— Sketch.. 


^.^--' 


Literary  Analysis. 

I.  FKRsoMAaEg.         Of  what  does  this  selection  treat? 
Tiioi  AMD  Plaob.    When  and  where  do  these  festivities  take  place  ? 
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Words  and 
Actions. 


3.  Eesult. 

MOBAL. 


LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH.  >^ 

Literary  Analysis. 

'  1.  What  feeling  does  the  festival  of  Christmas 
cause  to  arise  in  all  Christian  hearts  ? 

2.  What  is  remarkable  in   the  ceremonies  of 

the  Church  at  this. season? 

3.  On  what  do  the  ceremonies  dwell  ?  * 

4.  What  time  is  set  aside  by  the  Church  in 

preparation  for  Christmas  ? 

6.  What  effect  has  a  Christmas  anthem  on  a 
Christian  ? 

6.  What  beautiful  arrangement  is  referred  to 
[  in  the  second  paragraph  ? 

What  do  the  religious  ceremonies  and  the 
family  gatherings  of  Christmas  cause  to 
spring  up  ? 


Tvhat    practical   lesson  should  be  drawn   from 
this  sketch  ? 


-     Questions. 

1.  From  what  words  is  Christmas  formed  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  festivals  ? 

.^    What  is  the  meaning  of  associations  in  this  place? 

4.  Use  an  equivalent  for  (i)  sacred,  (2)  blends. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  conviviality  ?  / 
C.  What  is  meant  by  spirits  as  used  here  ? 

7.  Use  an  equivalent  for  hallowed,  fcr  elevated, 

8.  Give  some  synoMyms  of  enjoyment. 

9.  What  are  "  the  services  of  the  Church"? 

10.  What  is  the  mftaning  of  season  in  this  place  (5th  line)  ? 

11.  What  is  the  nnore  generally  accepted  meaning  of  season  ?         \ 

12.  What  is  meant  by  inspiring  in  this  place  ? 

13.  In  the  fourth  sentence,  what  does  they  represent  ? 

14.  Use  some  words  that  would  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning  as 

dwell  in  the  6th  line. 
16.  What  is  a  story  ? 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  origin  f 

17.  What  is  faith  as  used  here  ? 

18.  What  is  y^e  meaning  of  pastoral  ? — 

19.  What  if  '  ie  meaning  of  scene  in  this  place  ? 
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Questions. 

20.  .Why  is  the  term  "  pastoral  scenes  "  used  in  this  conn^tion  ? 

21.  What  is  meant  by  gradually  ? 

22.  Use  an  equivalent  for  increase.' 

23.  What  does  fervor  mean  here  ? 

24.  What  is  the  meaning  of  pathos  as  used  here  ? 

25.  What  is  Advent  f 

26.  What  other  meaning  is  given  to  the  word  advent  f 

27.  Use  an  equivalent  for  break  (10th  line). 

28.  Explain  what  is  meant  hy  jubilee  in  this  place. 

29.  Give  other  meanings  tor  jubilee. 

30.  Express  differently  "  on  the  morning  that  brought  peace  and  good< 

will  to  men." 

31.  What  is  meant  by  "  moral  feelings  "  ? 

32.  What  is  a  Choir  t 

33.  Give  a  word  conveying  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  pealing. 

34.  What  is  an  Anthem,  or  Antiphon  f 

35.  What  is  a  Cathedral  ? 

36.  For  what  is  "  vast  pile  "  used? 

37.  What  is  the  meaning  of  triumpJuint  ? 

38.  What  is  meant  by  harmony  in  this  place  ? 

39.  Use  a  better  word  than  arrangement. 

40.  Use  another  word  for  yore. 

41.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  commemoi'ate. 

42.  What  is  the  meaning  of  announcement  ? 

43.  What  religion  is  "the  religion  of  peace  and  love"? 
44   What  are '•  family  connections  "  ? 

45.  What  are  the  "bands  of  kindred  hearts"? 

46.  What  are  tne  cares,  pleasures,  and  sorrows  of  the  world  continu- 

ally  trying  to  loosen  ? 

47  Express  differently  "  who  have  launched  forth  in  life." 

48  '^\hat  does  "  wandered  widely  asunder"  express  ? 
49.  What  is  meant  by  assemble  f 

60.  For  what  is  "paternal  hearth"  used? 

51.  What  is  the  "paternal  hearth  "  called ? 

52.  What  are  the  "  endearing  mementos  of  childhood  "  ? 

53.  Use  ether  ',«rords  for  mementos. 

54.  Tell  the  ai£ference  between  among  and  between. 


55.  Gi^e  the  rules  for  forming  tha  plural  of  (1)  day  (16th  1.),  ^2) 

family  (19th  1.) — (Is  family  a  noun  here?)  (3)  children,  (4) 
family  (23rd  1.),  (5)  life  (23rd  1.)  (Is  the  plural  ever  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  employed  here?)  (6)  mementos. 
(Has  childhood  a  plural  ?). 

56.  Nr.me  the  noims  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph. — 
57*W  ould  the  omission  of  the  word  of  improve  the  construction  of  the 

19th  line? 


Ob  LESSONS   IN   ENGLISH. 

Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Make  sentences  containing  historical  facts  about  each  of  the  fol< 
'lowing  persons:  Edward  the  ConfewoTt  Champlain,  Nelton, 
Wellington, 


S^-' 


11. — Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  proverbs: — 

1.  Better  to  tvear  out  ahoea  than  sheets. 

2.  Between  two  stools  we  come  to  tJie  ground. 
8.  Empty  vessels  make  most  sound. 


III. — State  what  the  following  are :  Opiums  vegetable  dyes^  ehocoU^^ , 
cotton,  wool. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Wori*;. 


1.  Cede. 

2.  Gere. 

8.  Censor. 

«.  Char. 

Seed. 

Sear. 

Censer. 

Chair. 

Ceder. 

Seer. 

Cession. 

Chagrin. 

Cedar. 

Sere. 

Session. 

Ghagreen. 

IV.- 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  thk  above  list. 

1.  James,  cede  your  share  of  the  seed  to  that  poor  man. 
A  ceder  is  a  person  that or  yields. 

is  very  durable. 

2.  Throw  away  that leaf,  and the  top  ot  the  bottle. 

Don't the  clothes  of  that  aged . 

8.  The having  caught  hold  of  a offered  sadirifioe  to  an  idoL 

During  a  recent ,  the  English  Privy  Council  decided  that  the' 

*       Disputed  Territory  belongs  to  Ontario. 

The  government  made of  the  Island  to  the  Company. 


4.  The woman  fell  from  a and  blackened  her  eye. 


He  could  not  conceal  the 
The  book  is  covered  with 


--  his  defeat  caused  him. 


\ 


V. — ^Write  a  composition  on  Chbistmas. 


y 


the  f  ol« 
Neltofit 


ioeolor 


;  9 


|rin. 
reen. 

ist. 


y    i 


an  idol, 
ihat  the' 
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128.  Some  nouns  are  not  used  in  the  plural ;  such  are : — 

1.  Tlie  names  of  metals  considered  as  such  ;  as,  iron,  lead,  tin. 

2.  The  names  of  virtues,  vices ;  as,  patience,  pride. 

3.  The  names  of  qualities,  states  of  being ;  as,  hardness,  childhood. 

4.  The  names  of  sciences,  arts ;  as,  gurijcry,  music. 

5.  The  names  of  materials  usually  considered  in  hulk,  whan  the 
kinds  are  not  referred  to ;  as,  tallow,  beer,  wheat,  flour,  coffee.^ 

129.  Thus,  the  names  of  fishes  are  used  in  the  singular,  when  we 
refer  to  the  bulk ;  as,  ticenty  barrels  of  mackerel.  When  we  refer  to 
the  number,  they  should  have  the  plural  sign ;  as,  two  carps,  many 
trouts. 

I.  Numbers  of  Nouns. — Write  or  spell  the  singular  of  the  nouns 
of  tibis  section. 


1.  Fishes,  Fish. 

Coachfuls,    

Geese,  

Teeth,  

2.  Fishermen,  

Lynxes,        

Journeys, 

Leashes,       


3.  Valleys,  Valley. 

Streets,  

Cargoes,  

Soloes,  

4.  Misses,  

Huffs,  

Armies,  

Stuffs,  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a 
suitable  noun.  a        "^  t  i        ") '  So         *1 

Angevlns,  favor,  kings,  Bichard  III.,  Hoses,  Tudor,  Yorkists. 
The  Lancastrians  and  the  Yobeists. 

The  Wars  of  the  -^^-^  took  place  between  the  Lancastrians  and  the 
■^ — .  The  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  were  both  descendants  of 
the  -A —  or  Flantagenets.  The  Wars  of  the  Boses  lasted  from 
1455  to  1485,  and  ended  in  X —  of  Henry  VII.,  the  first  -(r— .  The 
Lancastrian  \  were  Henries  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  They  reigned  from 
1399  to  1461.^  The  Yorkist  kings  were  Edwards  IV.  and  V.,  and 
-^r-'    They  reigned  from  1461  to  1486. 

III.  Write  the  nouns  in  Italics  in  the  plural,  and  make  the 
other  necessary  changes  accordingly.— Iron,  lead,  and  tin  are  metal** 
—Did  you  catch  any  fisliM^Did  you  ever  practice  surgery  ? — They 
sang  H  Te-Deum^  and  H  Laudate^ Have  you  a  variety  of  coffen^ — Buy 
the  m4)use-trap^t  the  hardware  store. — They  arefor  ^i  court-yard^'H.e 
sent  off  the  smoke  in  a  ivhiff^^Ave  you  ^  gtmrtoTunong  your  iKX)88  ? — 
Did  you  see  the  divarf^^Bntton  your  cMjf^Tune  the  pianu-forte.^^/ 
The  artist  has  touched  up  the  relief. — The  cat4killed  the  dormouse^ 
The  gentleman  has  visited  his  foster-child. — He  plucked  a  kite^s-foot 
from  the  parterre.  'H'^  ,- 


Oral  Con^ugaHouv— Potential  present  and  past  at  1 

Analysis  and  Parsing.— Lakes  are  large  bodies  of  water.— Oceans  are 
large  bodies  of  water. 

I.  In  some  constructions,  such  words  as  tea,  ale,  coffee,  etc.,  may  be  used  in 
the  plural ;  as,  "How  many  kinds  0/  teas  have  your'—"  Shoto  me  your  ales," 
— "  r  have  not  seen  your  coffees, " 
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1   Annals. 
^  Antipodes. 
\  Archives. 
^  ^  Ashes. 
"">  Assets. 

"  Billiards. 

1 


Bowels. 

Eaves. 

Nones. 

Breeches. 

Embers. 

Obsequies. 

Calends. 

Forceps. 

Tmcers. 

Chops. 
Clothes. 

Goggles. 

Fliers. 

Ides. 

Scissors. 

Compasses. 

Matins. 

Shears. 

Dregs. 

Nippers. 

Skittles. 

Snoffers. 

Spectacles. 

Teens. 

Trowsers. 

Tweezers. 

Vespers. 

Victuals. 


Lesson  XXXII. — Numbers  of  Nouixs. 
180.  Some  nouns  are  not  used  in  the  singulat ;  such  are :— « 

z.  Things  doable  or  plural  in^meaning  and  form ;  as, 
Aborigines, 
nals. 
tipodes. 
ohives. 
hes. 
sets, 
iliards. 

2.  Names  derived  from  other  parts  of  speech,  chiefly  adjectives;  af» 

Betters.         Filings.  Measles.  Biohes.  Sweepings, 

Bitters.  Goods.  Movables.         Statistics.      Thanks. 

Commons.     Hustings.         Mumps.  Stays.  Tidings. 

Credentials.  Leavings.         Nuptials.  Sundries.       Wages. 

NoTB.— The  names  of  soiences  ending  in  ics';  as,  mathematica,  meehanierf 
metaphyaics,  optica,  etc.,  are,  with  respect  to  their  form,  nouns  in  the  plural 
number.  Previously  to  the  present  century,  they  were  construed  with  a  verb 
or  a  pronoun  in  the  plural ;  but  it  is  now  generally  considered  preferable  to 
treat  them  as  singular.— Webbteb. 

3.  A  few  compounds  and  foreign  terms ;  as. 
Backstairs.       Gredenda.     Headquarters.    Literati.    Spatterdashes. 
Belles-lettres.  Firearms.      Hotoockles.        Begalia.     Self-affairs. 

I.  Numbers  of  Nouns.— Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  a  suitable 
noun  from  the  list  No.  1. 


1.  True  annals. 
Complete 
Total  — 
Game  of — ^.\i  , 
Pains  in  the  -^ 


2.  A  pair  otjeompassea.    3.  A  pan  of  a^hea. 

Chant  — -tv  V 


t  A^  viwAjb    VTA  \wrri 

Mutton  ^ul^i 
A  suit  of  — ^ 


'•  Ot 


Palatable  4^. 
Enter  his  -^-^i 
Clean  out  the  — 


Number  five --^.V' 
Funeral  — (^^       ^ 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  a  suitable  word  from  list 
No.  2  and  Note.  D   iftT'  ■  J^^ 

1.  The  steward  poured  out  the  -i^^. — Give  place  to  your  -^ — . — 
Did  you  show  your  ^j^^rr  ?— James  is  studying  --f^^il^i^ji^penry  was 
elected  to  the  -i-*-«i-»v  •  ji'i//r}^'^  v^^^^  ^^^ 

,2.  Where  will  the  cutler  put  the  P-^^The  orator  spoke  from  the 
-^^.— I  like  to  study^^^^^T-^^The  merchant  sold  the  ^»W<U.That 
woihan  is  reading  the  ;^^j^Ap^  _     j.  ,  /        0 

At  sick  with  tbei 
'^treats  oC 


gj^viij.u^ja  a  branch  dE  mathematics. — The 


,0^  ' 


-*^^;  — The  young  couple  have  celebrated  their/ 
vision. — The  student  has  commenced  -.vM.' <v^  'y,  j  <  ^  v    u 
;4.  Did  you  hear  the  gladi^-4^/^ — The  gitl  is  mending  her 

—You  will  I  find  it  in  the.-«»''^*^so4!i,The,rT,TCT.^yp'ere  paid  yesterday.-^ 


J 


Beturn 


\ 


to  God. 


r/e--aJ 


('     //  /  ■  ■  ,  \ 

III.  Copj  the  sentences  of  this  section,  drawingf  one  line  under 

tiie  nouns  Uiat  are  the  names  of  sciences.— Do  you  know  themechiing 

of  hydraulics  ?    No ;  but  I  know  the  meaning  of  mathematics. — The 

monks  are  reciting  matins  while  the  student  is  pouring  over  hydro- 

statics. — ^What  is  acoustics? — The  literati  are  reviewing  the  new 

volume  on  physics. — I  do  not  like  statics  as  well  as  belles-lettees. — 

The  ^dier  prefers  firearms  to  didactics. 

Oral  €«qjagatioii.— Poten  tial  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  atady. 
AnaljalM  wmA  Paraliiff.— The  science  of  measurable  quantities  is  matiM* 
matics.— The  soienoe  of  morals  is  ethics. 


I 


s^ 


^'*7' 


«avi^         .    nmBMiDiAffi  cnvin. 
r    /OjMoir  X^III—Ni^bEibwrd  of  N4 


ins. 


t^(4.  / — j 


^•yfu 


t^f^'^Zh  Some  mmnt  am  alike  m\bpth  numben ;  such  are  * — 

] .  Ikgr,  gi^iua$,\oM,  neai,  thee^,  iwau,  tmmin,  vH,  {i.  9.,  the  othei% 
I "      the  remaindert)  which  ere  usually  plunl,  elthdUjgh  singnltr  ia  fefm» 
i  ^^utvjA  They  are  singular,  only  when  limited  by  a^efinitive  word  expressing 

;    /    JP^^  *  ^^*  ^  »heep,  one  deer,  this  deer.  Cattlemnd  pulse  are  always  plural.         .  . 
\'*'^'^^'  'SttmmoW»7lpaitoM'«f  seriee,  superficies,  rorp«  (pronounced  when  sin-z^Wf^ 
i  cA^*^  ffoTar  eore,\vjam  plural  cores),  which  are  singular.     Ahns,  hellowf^ws, 
^  /vdds,  «peci(S(^MIians  (a  method,  a  way),  are  most  frequently  singular; 
yvv^  /    as,  ♦'  Qood  news  has  arrived.^' — •*  A  specks." — •'  This  means  is  practicable." 

182.  Of  foreign  names,  a  number  form  t|ie  plural  like 
English  words  by  adding  8  or  ea ;  as,  dogmi^'iftoymaa  ;  compen- 
q^j^ii'dium,  eompendiums  jf  prospectus,  prospectuses ;  mett^onolis^  metro- 
<^   polises  \  index,  indexes^ hexagoi>if\exagom.\^i^(j    ^y^-^ 

188.  Other  foreign  nouns  preserve  their  original  plural ;  as, 
,  ^v\«^'     'mi'i&i)^££^ifiinvti(B ;  erraturn.  errata  ;  radmsftradii ;  axisjOaxes  ;     ' 
phenomenon,  phenomena. ''"  ^^'f  ' /^ <nA  <? v  c 

I.  Numbers  of  Nouns. — Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable 
noun  taken  from  the  lists  above. 


^J^J 


I 


1.  Good  tteii;».         /      •. 
The  sparrow  ^'^'^^'^  . 

The  best .  A^^vv*^ 

A  generous^ — ^{Jt^\^ 

2.  A  krge  - 
Twenty 
Two  flocks  of 
A  herd  of 


8.  Two  pair  of  hose. 

A  flight  of  -i^. 

A  regular ^. 

A  comprehensive 
4.  A  -^  of  history. 

The  — ?—  of  a  circle. 

The  -f4h-  of  the  earth. 

Herds  of  — ^f-. 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Where  the  dash  occurs, 
•upiily  a  suitaWe  nou%        .-         c  y  t      f     /^     '  ^ 

AMUoM,  bodies,  cheek,  cola,  oondiaon,  diseiie,  effects,  eye,  food,  health. 

The  evil  eflfect  of  rebreaUiins  the  — ^i  cannot  be  OTcr-estimated. 
We  take  back  into  our  —^  that  which  has  just  been  rejected.  Th, 
blood  thereupon  Isares  the  -H^  bearinf^  not  invigorating  oxygeue 
but-refuse  matter  to  obstruct  the  whole  -V-/^»  We  soon  feel  the 
— ^.  The  muscles  become  inactive.  The  —^  stagnates.  Tho 
-^  acts  slowly.  The  -^  is  indigested.  The  brain  is  clogged. 
Instances  of  fatal  results  are  only  too  frequent.  The  constant 
breathing  of  even  the  slightly  impure  air  in  our  -f^,  cannot  but  tend 
to  undermine  the  -y^^-.  The  blood  is  not  purined,  and  is  thus  in  a 
— t^ —  to  receive  the  seeds  of  -^ —  at  any  time.  ^  The  system 
uninspired  by  the  energizing  ^^-^  is  sensitive  to  4—-.  The  pale 
—bh,  the  lusterless  -7-,  the  languid  r-4-,'  speak  but  too  plainly  of 
oxygen  starvation.  In  such  a  soil,  catarrh,  scrofula,  and  consump- 
tion run  riot.— J.  D.  Steele. 

III.  Write  the  italicized  nouns  in  the  singfular,  and  make  the 
other  necessary  changes  accordingly. — The  Pope  has  defined 
dogmas. — Give  me  the  prospectuses  of  the  schools. — ^What  wonderful 
phenomena  I — Is  there  an  errata  to  the  hooks  f — The  anglers  visited 
the  vall^s,  the  meadows,  the  forests,  and  the  best  fishing  haunts. 

Oml  €mniimfaM»n.—8ubjuvctive  nf  wrirr. 

AMimljtAm  and  Paralng.— Givet^  Jbegg^liS  AA  alms.— Describe  a  bexafon. 


N. 
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Lesson  XXXIV.— Numbers  of  Nouns. 

184.  Proper  nouns  generally  form  the  plural  by  the  addition 
of«or  M,  after  the  manner  of  common  nouns  of  the  same  termi- 
nations ;  as,  the  Carolinas ;  Mo  Jameses ;  the  two  Sicilies ; 
the  Platoes. 

185.  India  has  Indies  in  the  plural. 

186.  When  a  name  and  title  are  to  be  uied  together  in  a  plural 
tense,  the  name  alone  is  pluralized,  if  the  persons  are  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  the  two  Doctor  Russellt ;  the  title  only  is  pluralized  if  the 
persons  are  of  different  name ;  as,  the  Lords  Howard  and  Ruteell ; 
MeMrt.  LafnbeH  dt  North;  the  Knights-Templars ;  Masters  Thonuu 
and  John  Kelly. 

187.  When  words  usually  belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech 
become  nouns,  they  should  form  the  plural  like  common  nouns 
of  the  same  endings ;  as,  three-fourtns ;  his  yeses  and  noes. 

188.  When  letters  and  other  characters  require  the  plural, 
they  form  it  by  taking  an  apostrophe  and  «;  as,  two  a's;  four 
9's  ;  the  X  '&  Otherwise,  the  characters  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood; thus,  *^  Stroke  the  t's  "  is  very  different  from 
"  Stroke  the  ts." 

L  Plural  of  Proper  Notms.— Write  or  spell  the  plural  of  the  nouns 
of  this  section. 

.2.  Juliana,  Julianas.  8.  Louisa,  LouUae. 

Horatio, Sicily,  

Felix,      Carolina,  

Bruno,     GsBsar,  

Baldwin, Fanny,  

Kelly,      Patrick,  


I.James,  Jametee. 

John,    

Henry, r 

Mary,   

yiftto,    

India,   


\- 


W.  Omissioiis  to  be  supplied. — ^Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  the 
suitable  proper  name,  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number, 
according  to  the  sense.         ^^        S    '       o  7  V         ' 

Ange^ns,  Aihi,  Britons,  Charles,  Danes,  Edwards,  Elizabeth,  Qeorges.  Han- 
overians, Henries,  JameaeB,  JobOtLancastoians,  Maries,  Normans,  Rionurds, 
Bomans,  Salbns,  Steuhfih,  StuarU,  Tiidors,  VictQilarWilliatbi^YorkistS. 

Amoi^  the  kin^  of  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  were 

four  -Vlk  ome  ■!-¥-,  eight  -jjH-,  three/^,  one ,  six  -Hx-»  *wo  -A-^» 

twp  -4f-»  and  four  — 0^.  The  queens  were  two  -/-^,  one  --f—,  one 
— ^,  and  the  present  sovereign.  Queen  -9-¥-  The  names  of  the  races 
of  sovereigns  are  the  ^-f-*f,  the  -#-.  the-y**-,  the  ^r—*-,  the  ^mJ-,  the 

—^t  and  tbe  -^iU-.     The  -ffc-^,   the  — r^,  the  -ij*=-,  and  the 

j5iWeded  the  Norifiians.  '  ^  '  '  ' 

III.  Chaise  the  nouns  in  Italics  to  the  pluraL  and  make  the  other^ 
Btcesaarj  changes  accordingly.— She  visited  Miss  Hamel.—B»  has 
g(me  to  see  Mr.  fifadliVr.r— They  visited  Mas^i^r  iCelly. — Did  you  call 
upon  Dr.  iZtiMeU? — Yes  and  no  are  not  satisfactory  answers  in  school. 
— ^Did  you  see  the  knight-templar  '—Cross  the  t,  and  make  the  x  plainer. 
—The  9  should  be  more  distinct. — The  have  might  be  struck  out. — 
N,  or  8.  Carolina  went  republican. — Winter  is  pleasant  in  Sicily. 

^rml  CmmimmMamf—ImperaHve  ot  e^wuamud, 

JkmmtfuU  «■«  Panlaf  .— The  stars  are  the  diamonds  of  the  flrmament.— 
The  iudnts  ere  the  stars  of  Heaven.  ^^ 


10 


X5 


ao 


^5 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.  tf 

Lesson  XXXV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

THE  MONTH  OF  MARY. 


Green  are  the  leaves,  and  sweet  the  flowers, 
"^  And  rich  the  hues  of  May  ; 

We  see  them  in  the  garden  round, 
And  market-paniers  gay ; 
8  And  e'en  among  our  streets,  and  lanes, 

And  alleys,  we  descry, 
By  fitful  gleams,  the  fair  sunshine, 
The  blue  transparent  sky. 

Green  is  the  grass,  but  wait  awhile, 
so  '  'Twill  grow,  and  then  will  wither  ; 

The  flowerets,  brightly  as  they  smile. 

Shall  perish  altogether ; 
The  merry  sun,  you  sure  would  say. 
It  ne'er  could  set  in  gloom  ; 
IS  But  earth's  best  joys  have  all  an  end, 

And  sin,  a  heavy  doom. 

,  The  green  green  grass,  the  glittering  grove, 

The  heaven's  majestic  dome, 
They  image  forth  a  tenderer  bower, 
90  A  more  refulgent  home  ; 

They  tell  us  of  that  Paradise  , 

Of  everlasting  rest, 
And  that  high  Tree,  all  flowers  and  fruit, 
The  sweetest,  yet  the  best 

«5  O  Mary,  pure  and  beautiful, 

Thou  art  the  Queen  of  May ; 
Our  garlands  wear  about  thy  hair. 
And  they  will  ne'er  decay. 

—Newman  (1801-    ] 

Oral  fltatement— (iketch 
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1.  Pbbsomaois. 


LISSONS  IN  EN0U8K 

Literary  Analysis. 

Who  ii  the  person  referred  to  in  thii  aelaotiont 


Tims  and  PLAca.  When   and  where  is  the   Month  of  Mary  oelo* 

brated? 


2. 


Words  and 

AOTIONH. 


8.  Bssui;!. 

MOBAL. 


'  1.  How  does  the  first  stanza  describe  May? 
2.  To  what  does  the  second  stanza  refer  ? 
8.  What  does  the  third  stanza  suggest  ? , 


What  result  does  the  writer  come  to  after  his 
reflections  on  May  ? 

What  moral  may  be  drawn  from  these  beaatifnl 
lines  ? 


Questions. 

1.  What  month  of  the  year  is  specially  dedicated  by  holy  Chnrdi  to 

the  honor  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  ? 

2.  Where  did  this  devotion  originate  ? 

8.  Use  an  equivalent  for  hues. 
4.  What  is  a  paniert 

6.  Why  not  say  "  gay  market-paniers  "  ? 

6.  For  what  is  e'«n  nsed  ? 

7.* What  name  is  given  to  this  elision  of  a  letter  ?     ' 

,8.  What  are  alleys  f 

9.  Use  equivalents  for  descry.  , 

10.  What  is  meant  by  "  fitful  gleams  "  ?  ' 

11.  For  what  is  'twill  used  (10th  1.)  ? 

12*  .What  name  is  given  to  the  leaving  out  of  a  letter  at  the  beginning 
.    .    of a^ord? 

18.* What  is  the  reducing  of  two  syllables  to  one  called? 
14.  What  is  9,  floweret  t  ^ 

16.  Do  the  flowers  smile?  ^ 
16.*  What  figure  is  contained  in  this  line  (11th)  ? 

17.  Why  is  the  sun  called  merry  f  " 

18.  For  what  is  ne'er  used  ? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  "  earth's  best  joys  "? 

20.  *  What  name  is  given  to  this  figure  ? 

21.  What  is  meant  by  *'  sin,  a  heavy  doom  "  ? 
22.*l8  this  figure  the  same  M  the  former  ? 
38.  What  is  a  grove  f 
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^  oele- 
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r? 

)r  his 
utifnl 


Questions. 

94.  Whftt  ii  "  the  heaven**  majestic  dome"? 

96.*What  figure  is  this? 

36.  What  "image  forth  a  tenderer  bower "? 

S7.  What  it  a  bower  t 

88.  I>  bower  naed  here  in  its  literal  lenM  ? 

99.*  What  figure  is  this  ? 

80.  What  does  rtf/tttj/ent  mean  ? 

Bl.  What  is  " more  refulgent  homo"  referred  to? 

39.  Is  this  mentioned  in  the  stanza? 

38.  What  is  Paradi$e  t 

34.  What  is  meant  by  "  everlasting  rest "  ? 

35.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  "  that  high  Tree  "  ? 

36.  What  does  the  last  stanza  contain  ? 
37.*What  name  is  given  to  an  address  of  this  kind  ? 


88.  What  is  the  singular  of  leave*  t 

89.  "        "  "  alleys  t 

40.  "       "     plural  of  »ky  ? 

41.  Why  is  not  fiuits  used  (98rd  line)  instead  of  fruit  f 
49.  Make  a  list  of  the  proper  nouns  in  the  selection. 

NoTB.— The  Teaoher  will  understand  that  these  questions,  particularly  the 
grammatioal  oneB,are  merely  suggestive.  The  exercises  can  be  easily  extended. 


oh  to 


ining 


I 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  proverbs : — 
1.  A»  you  hreWf  you  must  bake. 
9.  A  straight  tree  may  have  crooked  roots. 
8.  Bend  the  twig  and  bend  the  tree. 
4.  Frost  and  fraud  both  end  in  foul. 


:.II. — State  by  whom  or  what  the  following  actions  are  endured:-^ 
earrieds  hammered^  pierced^  cut,  ground,  salted,  plucked,  eaten, 
drunk,  published,  burned,  washed,  killed,  planted,  gathered, 
praised,  adorned,  c^enouneed,  punished,  rewarded,  encouraged, 
engraved,  printed,  written. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III. — Gonneot  a  second  proposition  to  the  first  by  means  of  the  oon- 
junotion  when, 

1.  We  should  offer  our  heart  to  Ood. ..... 

2.  We  please  God 

8.  We  render  ourselves  detestable 

4.  We  are  certain  of  having  our  prayers  heard 

6.  We  Iwnor  Jesus  ...... 


Exercise  on  Homophonous    Words. 

4.  Cite. 
.    Site. 

Chaste. 

Chased. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  John  chews  tobacco,  but  I  choose  to  abstain  from  such  a  filthy 
habit. 
A  should  be  kept  on  William,  lest  he  forge  his  father's 


IV.— 1.  Chews. 

2.  Chough. 

3.  Coarse. 

Choose 

Chuff. 

Course. 

Check. 

Choler. 

Cingle. 

Cheque.* 

Collar. 

Single. 

name  to  a 


2.  A 


,  while  walking  through  the  fields,  threw  a  stone  at  a 

and  killed  it. 

He  gave  himself  to  violent ,  because  his was  too  tight. 

looking  horse  that  is  trotting  on  the . 


3.  That  is  a - 

A is  a  girth  for  a  horse. 

St.  Paul  preferred  the to  the  married  life. 

4.  They  will him  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  for  having 

built  his  house  on  a to  which  he  had  no  claim. 

The person  was by  an  impious  crowd. 


/ 


V. — Write  a  composition  on  The  Month  op  Maky. 


I  Also  written  check. 
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Lesson  XXXVI. — Nouns.— Genders. 

189.  Genders,  in  grammar,  are  modifications  that  distin* 
guish  objects  in  regard  to  sex. 

140.  There  are  three  genders ;  the  mascvline^  the  feminine^ 
and  the  neiAer. 

141.  The  Masculine  Gender  is  that  which  denotes  per- 
sons and  animals  of  the  male  sex  ;  ^.s^  father ^  lion. 

142.  The  Feminine  Gender  is  that  which  denotes  persons 
and  animals  of  the  female  sex  ;  as,  mother^  lioness. 

148.  The  Neuter  Gender  is  that  which  denotes  objects 
that  are  neither  male  nor  female  ;  as,  stone^  hand. 
144.  Genders  are  distinguished  in  three  ways  : — 
z.  By  means  of  different  names;  as,  boy,  girl;  man,  woman. 

2.  By  means  of  different  terminations;  as,  lion,  lioness;   hero^ 
heroine. 

3.  By  means  of  different  prefaces:   as    he-hear,  she-hear;   cock- 
Bparrow,  hen-sparrow 

I.  Genders. — Indicate  orally,  or  by  initials,  whether  the  name  is  of 
the  masculine,  the  feminine,  or  the  neuter  gender. 
1.  Mayor,         m.  2.  Monarchy,  n.  3.  Empress,     /.  4.  Grandmother,  /. 


Blacksmith, 

Wisdom, 

Boyhood, 

Bricklayer, 

Sempstress, 


Warrior, 

Governess, 

Machinist, 

Goatskin, 

Workshop, 


Shoulder, 

Milliner, 

Laundress, 

Goldsmith, 

Stomach, 


Chambermaid, 

Instruction, 

Wheelwright, 

Irishwoman, 

Prudence, 


IL  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Beplace  the  dash  by  a  suitable 
noon. 

1.  Approach,  canopy,  condescension,  court,  nobility,  prisenoe. 

2.  Blood,  contempt,  face,  life,  power,  success,  truth. 

2  ThwRei^jbn  q;^  Colwhbus.  '7 

1.  It  was  the  middle  of  April  before  Columbus  reached  Barcelona. 
The  —^  and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  -W— ,  together  with 
the  aiimorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gates  to  receive  him,  and 
escorted  him  to  the  royal  —(t—-  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
seated,  with  their  son.  Prince  John,  under  a  .luperb  — ^  of  state, 
awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  --* — ,  they  rose  from  their'  seats,  and 
extending  their  hands  to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to  be  seated  before 
them.  These  were  unprecedented  marks  of  -^^j  to  a  person  of 
Columbus's  rank  in  the  haughty  and  ceremonious  -^^r-  of  Castile. 

2.  It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  moment  in  the  -ff—  of  Coiumbus. 
He  had  fully  established  the  -^-l—  of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the 
— ;:-  of  argument,  sophistry,  sneer,  scepticism,  and  — r--.  The 
honors  paid  him,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  orly  for  rank,  or 
fortune,  or  military— 1^  purchased  by  the  -«-^and  tears  of  thousands, 
were,  in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  —fy—  successfully  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. — Pkescott  (1796-1859). 

III.  Change  the  italicized  nouns  to  the  plural. — Before  descending 
the  shaft  the  miner  threw  in  a  shovelful  of  lime  slaked  in  a  pailful  of 
water. — Parliament  decreed  that  the  commander-tn-c/ite/ should  preside 
in  person  over  the  court-martial. 

<lml  Con^umtlon,— Subjunctive  of  dincorer. 
Ammlfwim  bom  Pmrrtnu.— Honesty  is  the  best  policx. 
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Lesson  XXXVIL— Nouns.— Genders. 

146.  I.— Difciinctioti  of  Genders  by  different  words. 

MaUs.  it    -f  .  Females./ ,  a/        Malei.  FemaUi, 

Ba«hdor,^j>Vfl/' Hraid.  -y><''f^    Lad, 


Bean, 


Belle,  y     j(^       Lora, 


[j^4vvijt  ^r'«<t^La«s< 


Boar,  ^Oi^Lf^i^Or  Bow.  ifM^  ^       Man, 


Boy,         (^  Girl. 

Brother,  Sister. 

Buck,  c^<H.Cw~^  ^^-  fiu<^^vO^ 

Bull,  Cow. 

Cock,  Booster   '  Hen. 
Colt,  -<Uu/«vt^  Pilly. 

Dog,   (^  Bitch. 

Drake,  ««'tvv«^  Duck,  ^^^"yy^ 

Earl,    <ij-tv^^<  Countess. 


Master, 

Master,  / 

Milter,  ^T^n  ^u 

Mister,  (Mr.) 

Nepheii^, 

Bam, 

Sir, 

Sire, 


Lady. 
Woman. 

Mistress. 
Miss.        I 
Spawner./i(Pi>v(! 

Missis,  (Mrs.) 
Niece.  /    ,  ^ 
Ewe.  ,kyX*^'> 
Madam. 
Dam. 


^ 


Sloven,  --JL  «^<i*^C'  Slut.  /ma*'Xi^*^^ 
Son,  J    '         Daughter, 


,       Father,        ^ku.- Mother.         *      ,  ^»«g..^.,  , 

Lty>.x-  Friar,  or  Monk,    Nun.-'T-t^i^^-v^Stag,  C£^.^     ..    Hind.  ttvc^-J 
]  Gander,  ^  (fi..^^    Goose,  i^te  Steer,  BmlTOk,'''^i  Heifer,  y^^^^,^ 

Gentlenumj,  Lady.     .   »         Swain,  <^t^tc»^^i/Nympb^ 

Hart,  t(M  Roe.  ^i''^^/^     Uncle,  Aunt. 

lA         !  MofA  Wizard,  Witch. 


Horse, 

Husband, 

King, 


Wife. 
Queen. 


Youth, 
Youth, 


Damsel. 
Maiden. 


I.  Genders. — Give  the  corresponding  masculine. 

l.Aunt,     Uncle.  2.  Damsel,     Y<mih.        3.  Witch,       Wizard. 

Duck,    Nymph,    Miss,         

^Filly,     ^oe,  Doe,  

Goose,  Belle,        Sow,         

Ewe,     Hind,        • Spawner, 

II.  Sentences  tcbbe  completed.— Supply  a  plural  noun. 

1.  Edict,  knee,  member? offlcerliraiik^^elativer  victim/ 
SL  Apostiie,  brother,  Ghnstian,  convert^  oouvictipn.  soldier. 
'  "^    Chinese^Confe38ors.         C        V 

1.  Among  the  earliest  —^-  of  the  terrible  persecution  which  raged 
from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  and  in  which  mandarins  of  all 
— C-  vied  with  one  another  in  executing  the  sanguinary  -\ —  of  their 
master,  were  several  of  the  emperor's  nearest  •  [$  .  These  -i^ — 
of  the  royal  house  had  been  nurtured  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
the  Chinese  court ;  one  of  them  had  even  been  named  as  a  probable 
successor  to  the  throne ;  the  greatest  -4—  of  state  had  been  wont  to 
approach  them  only  on  their  -^.  /■ 

2.  They  were  now  summoned,  not  to  disavow  their  — »i — , 
but  only  to  pay  external  homage  to  the  state  religion.  It  was  the 
same  easy  compromise  which  had  so  often  been  proposed  to  the 
primitive  — 4->  a-i^d  which  those  true  —^  of  Christ  had  calmly 
rejected.  The  Chinese  princes  were  — ^  of  the  same  class,  ana\ 
hckd  been  formed  by  — f—  of  the  same  school.  With  one  consent,, 
therefore,  they  refused  to  touch  the  unclean  thing ;  and  the  whole 

f  ..mily,  including  several  — ^-  of  the  emperor,  were  degraded  and 
exiled.— T.  W.  M.  Marsha:^.  (1816-1877). 

III.  Change  to  the  feminme.— The  gentleman  entered  the  room 
holding  a  youth  by  the  hand. — A  milter  is  the  male  among  fishes. — The 
strain  set  a  young  boy  on  the  back  of  the  coU, — The  earl  attended  on 
the  king, 

Oml  fJ9mim^amn,—Iftfinitive  and  Imperative  of  rcvteL 
AHalyals  aud  Piinil0g.—GeneroBity  makes  friends 
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Lesson  XXXVIII.— Nouns.— Genders. 

146.  II.— Distinction  of  Genders  by  different  terminations. 
z,  A  certain  number  of  nouns  take  the  feminine  termination  «m 
directly;  et^s, prince, princess; poet, poetesa;  baron,  baronets;  lion,  lioness, 

2.  Other  nouns  drop  a  letter  or  a  syllable  before  assuming  ess  ;  as, 
negro,  negress ;  governor,  govemeaa  ;  tiger,  tigress ;  murderer,  murderess. 

3.  A  few  nouns  have  a  peculiar  termination  in  the  feminine;  as, 
adjutor,  adjutrix;  administrator,  administratrix ;  arbitrator,  arbitratrix; 
chamberlain,  chambermaid;  creditor,  creditrix ;  czar,  czarina;  duke, 
ducJiess  ;  hero,  heroine  ;  landgrave,  landgravine ;  margrave,  margravine ; 
marquis,  marchi<mess ;  palsgrave,  palsgravine ;  sultou,  sultana ;  tyrant, 
tyranness;  widower,  widow;  Francis,  Frances;  Augustus,  Augusta; 
Joseph,  Josephine. 

I.  Genders. — Write  the  feminine  of  the  nouns. 

1.  Mayor,  Mayoress.    2.  Patron,     Patroness.  3.  Jew,  Jewess. 

Viscount, Testator,  Giant,  

Heir,  Shepherd, George,  

Actor,  Tailor,      Abbot,  

Peer,  Sultan,      Songster, 

Traitor,  Prophet,   Prior,  

Waiter,  Mister,      Czar,  

Hunter,  Porter,      John,  

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supplv  the  plural  noun  require. 

1.  Builcling, coiumu, faro, grMp, he^lbt.Ssheet, spike.  O    <i  1    >^' 

2.  Echo,  flajue,  insurcent,  man,  shout,  shriek,  timber,  waiting. 

'   The  Burning  of  tetHR  TEsfrLE  of  JsHtf^LEM.  ' 

1.  It  was  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  Boman-(3-what  was  it  to  the 
Jew?  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill  which  commanded  the  city, 
blazed  'like  a  volcano.  One  after  another,  the  —I —  fell  in  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery  abyss.  The 
roofs  of  cedar  were  like  — v—  of  flame ;  the  gilded  pinimcles  shone 
like  — ?—  of  red  light ;  the  gate  towers  sent  up  tall  -A—  of  flange 
and  smoke.  The  neighboring  hills  were  lighted  up ;  and  dark  —4— 
of  people  were  seen  watching  ifi  horrible  anxiety  the  progress  of  the 
destruction ;  the  walls  and  -^ —  of  the  upper  city  were  crowded  with 
—3-,  some  pale  with  the  agony  of  despair,  others  scowling  unavailing 
vengeance.   • 

2.  The  — ^  of  the  Boman  soldiery,  as  they  ran  to  and  fro,  ajid 
the  bowlings  of  the  —5—  who  were  perishing  in  the  — ^  mingled  with 
the  roaring  of  the  conflagration  and  the  thtmdering  sound  of  falling 

"7  .  The  -H —  of  the  mountains  replied,  or  brought  back  the  -^ — of 
the  people  on  the  heights  ;  all  along  the  walls  resounded  screams  and 

\  :  — H-,  who  were  expiring  with  famine,  rallied  their  remaining 
strength  to  utter  a  cry  of  anguish  and  desolation. — Milman  (1791-1868.) 

III.  Change  to  the  feminine. — The  king  was  accompanied  by  two 
princes,  a  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  several  uiacotinta. — Thejjoethas 
completed  a  work  entitled  "The  Peer^ — Louif  has  acted  as  a  generous 
benefactor  towards  Julius,  the  poor  widower. 

Oral  CoqjMValion.— Principal  Parts  and  Fartieiples  of  send. 

Paralnir.— T>«A  tree  beaa:§  Ijruit,— The  ox  has  a  yoke. 
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Lesson  XXXIX. — Nouns. — Genders. 

147.  III.  —Distinction  of  Genders  by  prefixing^  a  distinctive  term 

Males.  Females.  Males.  Females. 

He-goat,  She-goat.  Male  elephant,  Female  elephant. 

Buck-rabbit,    Doe-rabbit.  Man-servant,  Maid-servant. 

Cock-sparrow,  Hen -sparrow.  Mr.  Short,  Mrs.  Short. 

148.  Words  that  are  compounded  or  derived  from  others,  usually 
repress  gender  in  the  same  way  as  the  simple  words ;  as,  coheir,  co- 
heiress; archduke,  archduchess;  landlord,  landlady;  brother-in-law ^ 
sister-in-law;  Frenchman,  Frenchwoman. 

147.  Many  nouns  are  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes ;  as,  cotmn, 
parent,  neighbor,  person,  servant,  child. 

150.  Many  nouns  denoting  professions  usually  followed  by  men, 
have  no  corresponding  feminine ;  as,  carpenter,  baker,  printer,  writer, 
laborer. 

151.  When  inanimate  objects  are  personified,  things  remarkable  for 
potcer  or  greatness  are  considered  as  masculine;  as,  the  sun,  time, 
death,  fear,  winter :  things  beautiful  or  productive  are  considered  as 
feminine ;  as,  the  moon,  spring,  nature,  hope,  peace,  the  earth. 


I.  Genders. — Give  the  corresponding  feminine. 


1.  Schoolmaster,  Schoolmistress. 

Peacock,  

Father-in-law, 

Step-son,         

Lord  Mayor,    ■ 

Grand  Duke,   

Welshman, 


2.  Grandfather, 
Schoolboy, 
Ex-emper9r, 
Mr.  Thomson, 
Merman, 
He-bear, 
Barvingman, 


Grandmother. 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  a  plural  noun  where  the  dash 
occurs. 

Ohristian,  confessor,  embassy,  letter,  menace,  threat,  turn,  virtue,  wild. 

Chinese  Confessors. 

Father  Paremin  was  a  competent  judge  of  Christian  heroism,  and 

himself  a  master  of  the  spiritual  life ;  yet  he  declares  in  his to 

Europe,  that  nothing  could  surpass  the  sublime of  these  adniii  - 

able  .      Promises  and  were  employed  by  to  shake 

their  constancy.    But  remonstrance  and  sarcasm,  blandishments  an- 1 

,  were  equally  vain.    The  members  of  the  Portuguese  and  I Ui:-- 

sian  ,    who    visited    China    at    this    period,  were  filled  with 

astonishment  at  the  fortitude  of  these  new  ,  and  declared,  on 

their  return  to  Europe,  that  "  they  had  found  the  Primitive  Church 
in  the  remotest of  Asia." — T.  W.  M.  Mabshall. 

III.  Chang^e  to  the  feminine. — The  schoolmaster -wamed  the  school- 
boys not  to  believe  the  professions  of  wizards  and  sorcerers. — T-ho 
Envperor  of  Germany  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse. — The  hero  of  the  story  was  once  a  famous  songster. — The 
administrator  of  the  estate  is  a  kind  protector  to  the  orphan. — Charles 
South  is  an  accomplished  young  gentleman. — The  groomstnan  of  this 
this  morning's  wedding-party  was  Mr.  Henry  North. 

Oral  Coiunnation.— Principal  Parts  of  conjugate. 

Aaalrai*  and  Pamlng. — ColumbttB  discovered  Amerioa.M7hamplaiD 
founded  QueUeo. 
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Lesson  XL. 
Literary  St  lection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

THE  MAN  WITH  AN  AX  TO  GRIND, 


When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember,  one  cold  winter's 
morning,  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an  ax  on  his 
shoulder.  "  My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "  has  your  father  a 
grindstone?" — "Yes,  sir,"  said  I. — "You  are  a  fine  little 

5  fellow,"  said  he;  "will  you  let  me  grind  my  ax  on  it?" 
Pleased  with  the  compliment  of  "  fine  little  fellow ;" — "Oh, 
yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  "it  is  down  in  the  shop." — "  And 
will  you,  my  man,"  said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head,  "get 
me  a  little  hot  water  ?  "    How  could  I  refuse  ?    I  ran,  and 

xu  soon  brought  a  kettleful.     "  How  old  are  you  ?  and  what's 

your  name  ?  "  continued  he,  without  waiting  for  a  reply ;  "  I 

'  am  sure  you  are  one  of  the  finest  lads  I  have  ever  seen  ; 

will  you  just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me?"    Tickled  with 

the  flattery,  like  a  little  fool,  I  went  to  work,  and  bitterly  did 

'5  I  rue  the  day  It  was  a  new  ax,  and  I  toiled  and  tugged 
till  I  was  almost  tired  to  death.  The  school-bell  rang,  and 
I  could  not  get  away ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and  the  ax 
was  not  half  ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was  sharpened , 
and  the  man  turned  to  me  with,  "  Now,  you  little  rascal, 

ao  you've  played  truant;  scud  to  school  or  you'll  rue  it!" 
'*  Alas  ! "  thought  I,  "it  was  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grind- 
stone this  cold  day,  but  now  to  be  called  a  little  rascal 
is  too  much."  It  sank  deep  into  my  mind,  and  often  have 
I  thought  of  it  since.     When  I  see  a  merchant  overpolite 

25  to  his  customers,  begging  t'"em  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor, 
and  throwing  his  goods  on  the  co  int.^r,  I  think,  "That  man 
has  an  ax  to  grind."  When  1  .-e  a  man  flattering  the 
people,  making  great  professions  of  attachment  to  liberty, 
who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant,  raeihinks,  '  Look  out,  good 
people  I  that  fellow  would  set  you  turnmg  grindstones." 
When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  oflice  by  party  spirit,  with- 
out a  single  qualification  to  render  him  either  respectable  or 
useful,  "  Alas ! "  methinks,  "  deluded  people,  you  are 
doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  the  grindstone  for  a  booby." 

— Franklin  (1706-1790> 

Oral  Statement— Sketcii. 
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Literary  Analysis. 
1.  Pbbsonaoes.        Who  are  the  persons  represented  in  this  sdection? 
TiMB  AND  Place.    When  and  where  did  the  incident  take  place  ? 

1.  What  did  the  man  say  on  meeting  the  hoy  ? 


2. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


8.  Besult. 

■      MOBxL. 


2.  Having  succeeded  so  well,  for  what  did  the 
man  ask  next  ? 

8.  Did  the  little  fellow  tnm  the  grindstone  ? 

What  was  the  reward  the  boy  received  for  his 
hard  work? 

What  moral  lesson  may   be  derived   froni   this 
narration? 


27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 

84 

86. 

36. 

87. 

88. 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  accosted  ? 

2.  Why  was  the  man  smiling  f 

8.  Why  did  he  call  the  lad  pretty  ? 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  all  the  flattering  words  the  man  ftJabMsed 

the  lad  down  to  the  12th  line  ? 

5.  Why  are  so  many  quotation  marks  and  dashes  used  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  patting  t 

7.  For  what  is  what's  used  (lOth  1.)  ? 

8.  Why  did  not  the  man  wait  for  a  reply  ? 

9.  Why  did  the  man  ask  the  boy  to  turn  a  few  minntes  for  him  ? 

10.  Use  a  word  that  gives  the  mep-cing  more  plainly  tluui  tickled. 

11.  WheAiB  flattery  9 

12.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rue  f 

18.  Is  a  new  ax  harder  to  grind  thaa  one  that  has  been  in  xise  ? 
14.  What  does  toiled  mean  ? 

16.  What  does  tti^^ed  mean? 

16.  Why  use  ground  and  sharpened  in  ihe  18th  line? 

17.  What  name  is  given  to  the  quality  of  style  that  ^icaohe^  V  avoid  t 

such  repetitions  ? 
IB.  Why  did  the  man  tell  the  boy  to  scud  to  school  f 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rasco.l  f 

20.  For  what  is  you've  used  ? 

21.  What  is  the  meaning  of  played  truant  f 

22.  Express  scud  differently. 

23.  For  what  is  you'll  used? 
94.  Did  the  boy  expect  this  ? 

25.  Was  this  a  useful  lesson  for  the  boj  ? 

26.  What  is  meant  by  merchant  f 
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Questions. 

27.  What  is  the  meaning  of  counter  as  nsed  here  ? 

28.  Use  an  equivalent  for  professiont  as  employed  here. 

29.  What  is  uie  opposite  of  liberty  t 

80.  What  is  a  tj^rant  ? 

81.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fellow  as  used  here  (80th  line)  ? 

82.  How  may  hoitted  be  construed  here  ? 
88.  What  is  meant  by     hooby  t 


78 


84.  Why  is  there  an  apostrophe  in  winter^st 

85.  What  kind  of     noun  is  grindstone  t 

36.  Give  the  plural  of  kettle/ul.—{12S) 

37.  Point  out  a  compound  noun  m  tne  16th  line. 

38.  What  is  the  plural  of  booby. — (118) 


Exercise.— Write  a  sketch  of  The  Man  with  an  Ax  to  Orind, 


ised 


Phraseology  and  Composition.  ^ 

I. — Construct  sentences  which  shall  contain  two  of  the  given  names : 
JiestM,  Blessed  Sacrament. — Pius  IX.,  Immaculate  Conception. — 
Jesuits,  Ontario. — Respensible  Government,  Act  of  Union*—' 
Canada,  Treaty  of  Paris. — Catholic  Church,  Society. 


I. 


11. — ^Name  a  quality  of  each  of  the  following  animals :  Elephant,  buf- 
falo, leopard,  horse,  goat,  beaver,  ostrich,  condor,  hawk,  mockii^- 
bird,  lark,  wren,  whale,  shark,  dolphin,  eel,  trout,  sardine. 

Example  :  The  elephant  is  large. 


Jid  » 


III. — Add  a  second  proposition  to  the  first  by  me.uis  of  when. 

1.  The  wicked  flee 

2.  The  hour  approaches 

8.  Why  think  to  live  long 

4.  We  should  never  rejoice  except 

6.  We  act  through  cowardice 

6.  All  is  well 
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Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Coal. 

2.  Coat. 

8.  Coin. 

4.0it. 

Cole. 

Cote. 

Coigne. 

Sit. 

Coble. 

Coral. 

Climb. 

Complement. 

Cobble. 

Corol. 

Clime. 

Compliment. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 


go 

anl 

nol 


1.  Put  coal  into  the  stove  otherwise  the  cole  will  not  be  boiled  quickly. 
A  shark  broke  the . 

That  old  shoemaker  will your  shoes. 

2.  I  tore  ray while  driving  some  sheep  to  their . 

Some  islands  are  formed  almost  entirely  of . 

The is  the  inner  part  of  a  flower. 

8.  The  young  man  has  plenty  of ,  but  will  not  give  any  to  the 

erection  of  the  church  whose has  just  been  laid. 

To that  lofty  mountain  in  such  a  sunny is  very  warm 

work. 

4. is  used  for  citizen,  by  Shakespeare. 

Bid  him . 

He  has  his of  men. 
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was  not  well  received. 


^ — ^Write  a  composition  on  Htoiene. 
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okly. 


>the 
arm 


Lesson  XLI. — ^^Cases  of  Nouns.— The  Nominative. 

^^^52.  Cases,  in  grammar,   are  modifications  that  distin- 
guish the  relations  of  nouns  and  pronouns  to  other  words. 

158.  There  are  three  cases ;  the  nominative,  the  possessive^ 
and  the  objective. 

154.  The  Nominative  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  which  usually  denotes  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

155.  The  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  that  which  answers 
to  the  question  with  ulio  or  what  before  the  verb ;  as,  "Thomus 
writes."  TfAo  writes?  Thomas. — ^' The  boys  play  ball."  Who 
play  ?  The  boys.—"  The  ball  rolls."  What  rolls  ?  The  ball. 
— Thomas,  boys,  and  ball  are  in  the  nominative  case. 

^\/     I.  Opposite  of  Nouns. — Give  the  opposite  of  the  noun. 
/^st. Sickness,      health.^^2. Happiness,  miitery.    3. Generosity, 
■^       pVictory,       JM^^  Humiditv,  f^ff^^'feonfldence, 
^^M/1^/ Severity,      —7-  /       Peace,  ^r*,^^f-7  ow<^*- it^riendship, 
/  I^otion,      "^tfciKA       Industr^    ^^^..j^tr^gth, 


Bravery,  .vj^p^^,^^^^, ^Famine,  ot^^i^" 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  a  subject,  in  place  of  the 
dash.  /  V         ^        L-^  5  ''         (,  / 

1.  Benevolence,  master,  mind,  reason,  senBibility,  spring,  warmth. 

2.  Countenance,  expression,  eye,  God,  heart,  life,  sense,  sensibility. 

Influence  jm*  Heat  on  Man.  -y  a  y 
1.  Even  man,  the  -Ar~  of  the  whoiiS  creation,  whose  -^ — embraces 
all  times  and  places,  is  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  change  of 
season.  His  far-seeing  — Y~>  ^f  course,  draws  delight  from  the  antic- 
ipation of  autumn,  with  its  fruits;  and  his  -i —  rejoices  in  the 
happiness  observed  among  all  inferior  creatures ;  but  independently 


T 


i-^ 


of  these  considerations,  on  his  own  frame  the  returning  —^ —  exerts 
a  direct  influence.  In  his  early  life,  when  the  natural  -^ —  are  yet 
fresh,  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of  artificial  society,  — ^  to  man, 
is  always  a  season  of  delight.  . 

2.  The  -^^  brighten,  the  whole  — ^—  is  animated,  and  the  -1^ 
feels  as  if  a  new  1/  had  come,  and  has  longings  for  fresh  objects 
of  endearment.  Of  those  who  have  passed  their  early  years  in  the 
country,  there  are  few,  who,  in  their  morning  walks  in  spring,  have 
not  experienced,  without  very  definite  cause,  a  kind  of  tnmoltaous 
joy.  of  which  the  natural  —^ —  would  have  been,  how  good  the 
— y^  of  nature  is  to  us  !  Spring,  thus,  is  a  time  when  sleeping  --4— 
is  roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in  nature  more  than  the  grosaar 
— ^-  perceives.  The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  sudden  ecstasy,  i«sd 
wakes  to  aspirations  of  sweet  acknowledgment. — Arnott  (1788-1874). 

III.  Put  the  Italicised  nouns  in  the  plural. — The  huntsman  brought 

back'a  trophy  of  a  successful  hunt. — A  goose,  a  grouse,  and  the  tongue  of 

a  calf  were  served  up  at  the  dinner  party. — Corks  are   drawn  by 

means  of  a  corkscreio. 

Oral  ConjugnAou,— Indicative  present  and  past  of  inwi^p, 
Aualyalu  and  Parslnit.— Oxen  and  cows  were  formerly  cklled  neat. — ^Peas 
and  beans  were  formerly  called  pulse. 
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Lesson  XLII. — Cases  of  Nouns. —The  Possessive. 

156.  The  Possessive  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun  which  usually  denotes  the  relation  of  property ;  a&. 
"  The  boy's  book."—"  My  book." 

167.  The  possessive  case  of  nouns  is  formed,  in  the  singD!.*^ 
number,  by  adding  an  apostrophe  and  an  s  to  the  nominative ; 
as,  boy,  boy's ;  fox,  foa's ;  fly,  fly's. 

168.  When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  s,  the  apostrophe 
only  is  added  ;  as,  boys\  foxes',  flies*. 

169.  When  the  nominative  plural  does  not  end  in  s,  the 
possessive  case  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  singular ; 
as,  men,  men's  ;  children,  children's. 

I.  Possessives. — Write  the  possessive  oase,  singular  and  plural,  of 
each  noun. 

8.  Attorney,   attomey''s,  attorneys'. 
Negro, 


wolfs,         wolves\ 


.jX. 


Walrus, 
Leaf, 
Ostrich, 
Calf, 
4.  Child, 
Monkey, 
Butterfly, 
Sheaf, 
Goose, 
Jury, 
Alderman, 


l.Wolf. 

Lynx, 

Jndge, 

Animal, 

Woman, 

Army, 
2.  Mother, 

Essay, 

Ladv, 

Thief, 

Sphinx, 

Hero,    * 

Wife, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  compl*ited.r-Supply  a  singular  noun  in  the 
poBsessive  case,  i         ^       *!?         H  V 

1.  Beaver,  man,  Mary,  MUton,  St.  Paul.  «,'       P 

2.  Adam,  Colimibus,  f aUier,  Hfen\an8,  man,  stranger. 

1.  Slanderers  are  Satan's  bellows,  with  which  he  blows  up  strile. 
-l^'-iParadise  Lost  ia  an  immortal  poem. 

What  lessons  of  wisdom  are  contained  in  ^^-^Epistles  I 
Nothing  surpasses  the  A-^-^^genuity  in  building  his  dam. 
Calais  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  Queen  d^-^^xeign. 
A  ^p{-^  taste  often  depends  on  curonmstanoes. 

2.  Who  but  God  has  an  insicrht  into5-^-<^  heart  ?  ' 
A  -^-u/wish  is  sacred  in  tne  eyes  of  a  dutiful  son. 

-4^*4.^  disobedience  is  the  origin  of  the  evils  of  this  life. 
John  employs  his  japare  time  in  reading  Mrs.  t| — ^'^(ioems. 
Few  tears  are  shed  over  the  ^-m^  grave. 
To  -S-^firmness  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

III.  Change  the  nouns  in  Italics  to  thdr  pliirmls.— Slighted  pri^ 
is  found  at  the  root  of  the  great  ft«re«y  .-Travelers  in  a  foreign  countt^ 
do  well  to  keep  a  diary.--— A  heavy  body  may  be  raised  from  the  grounq 
by  means  of  a  pulley. — Among  all  the  flowers,  I  like  the  daisy,  tiie 
peony,  the  violet,  and  the  pansy,  the  best. — America  possesses  the 
largest  lake,  the  longest  river,  and  the  highest  active  volcano  in  th'ii 
world. — Formerly  in  England  there  used  to  be  a  tax  levied  on  the 
chimney  of  a  home. — The  large  strawberry  rolled  to  the  ground. 

Oral  €?«i^M|pit|*n.— rndtca</ve  ;>erf«ct  and  pluperfect  of  leap. 
Awilyipa  wmA  PaniBS.—£iiau  .asked  for  Isaac's  blessing. 
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Lesson  XLIII.— Cases  of  Nouns. — The  Possessive. 

160.  Those  nouns  whose  plural  is  like  the  siutjular  in  form,  take 
the  apostrophe  after  the  »  in  the  plural,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
lingular ;  thus,  sheep^s,  shteps* ;  deer's,  deer8\ 

161.  The  posBessive  case  of  compound  nouns  is  always  formed  by 
adding  the  apoatrophic  s  to  the  end  of  the  word ;  as,  commander'in- 
chie/^$,  court-martial^H. 

162.  The  apoBtropJie  and  8  add  a  syllable  to  all  nouns  that  require 
the  es  of  the  plural  to  be  pronounced  separately  ;  as,  pag-ea,  page^i ; 
torch-es,  torches. 

168.  The  apostrophe  and  s,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  must  be 
distinguishecl  f rom  the  contraction  of  the  verb  i^,  which  gives  to  the 
nominative  case  the  same  form ;  thus,  "  Av  honest  man* a  (is)  the 
noblest  work  of  God." 


I.  Possessives. — Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  each 
noun. 

1.  Deer,  deer^s,  dears*.  2.  Princess,    princesses,  princessei\ 

Huntsman,  Landlady, 

Tigress,  Swine,        

German,  Belfry,        

Neat,  Seraph,       

Grouse,  Seaman,     

Publican,  Dormouse, • 

Countess,  Gallery,      


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Insert  a  noun  in  the  possessive 
ease  plural,  in  place  of  the  dash.  ^  ^  ^ 

1.  Gent,  deer,  t<Sx,  laify,  mai 


lan. 


2.  Angel,  Apostle,  child,  day,  husband,  year. 

1.  The  western  Indians  hang  &ear«' .claws  abo}it  their  necks. 
The  furrier  has  just  received  a  load  of  •;^|;;^<aj^pler8. 
Ostrich  feathers  are  used  to  ornament  -y^pniead-dresses. 
-^-t^appiness  or  nuaery  is  mostly  of  their  own  making, 
^mson  tied  the  -^^tails  together,  two  by  two. 

A  Chinaman  can  live  on  a  few  -\^  worth  of  rice  daily. 

2.  Three  -H^^ime  is  allowed  by  way  of  grace  on  a  note. 
The  -At-.  Creed  is  the  earliest  abridgment  of  our  faith. 

The  "  Gloria  in^Excelsis  "  was  the  -fV  song  at  the  Nativity. 
The  Thirty  -V*^  War  filled  Europe  with  desolation. 
The  apprentice  is  now  employed  makingV-^  shoes. 
Widows  sometimes  retain  their  deceased  fV- Christian  name. 
^  Aide-de-camp,^Attorney-Oenerav  Oommander-in-ohief  ,^oourt-martial^ather- 
in-law|(6overi]or-General3rLord-Lieatenant/man-of-war,^ergeant-at-annB. 

III.  Supply  a  compound  noun  in  the  possessive. — ^The  bride  is 
staying  at  ner  JT— —  house. — The  f       violent  proceeding  was  gr^tly 


condemned. — The  soldiers  promptly  executed  the.^ — ^  orders.— It  is 
the  4 —  duty  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Speaker. — The-4f —  message 
to  parliament  was  read  by  the  Premier. — The  wounded  general  reached 

the  ambulance  leaning  on  his  i arm. — In  Ireland,  the^^ —  will 

is  law. — Divers  are  employed  repairing  the  -f —  keel. — Th« 
address  to  the  court  took  three  hours  to  deliver. 

Oral  Cmnimgntiinn*— Indicative  future  e.nd  future  perfect  of  Taalt* 
Jkmmljtim  and  Pantam*— Qive  me  ten   deers'  horns.— Hold  the  pages' 
torches. 
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Lesson  XLIV.— Cases  of  Nouns— The  Oljjcctivc.    I 
164.  The  Objective  Case  is  that  form  or  state  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun  which  usually  denotes  the  object  of  a  verb,  partici- 
ple, or  preposition.  k«"v.- 

\r.  Ik^*  The  object  of  a  verb,  participle,  or  preposition  answers 
to  the  question  with  whom  or  what  after  it ;  as,  "David  «ic 
^Tri,     .      ^^^*^  succeeded  whom?    Savd.^" Huntiaa  ' 
^buf ah  t8  fine  sport."    Hunting  what?    The  buffdlo —* 

bloUi  Ua^  to  mmry."    Sloth  leads  to  wAa* /    To  misery.   ^ 
Saul,  buifalo,  and  misery  are  in  the  objective  case. 

166.  The  declension  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  a  regular    ^ 
arrangement  of  its  numbers  and  casea    Thus  :— ■ 


Ncm, 
Pom. 

Nom. 
Pou. 
01^. 


Scholar. 

Scholar's, 

Scholar; 

Scholars, 
Scholars', 
Scholars. 


Singular. 

Fox,  Ply,  Man, 

Fox's,  Fjy'a,  Man's, 

Fox;  Fly;  Man; 

Plural. 

Poxes,  Flies,  Men, 

Foxes',  Flies'  Men's, 

Foxes.  Flies.  Men. 


Sheep, 

Sheep's, 

Sheep; 

Sheep, 

Sheeps', 

Sheep. 


P<»$. 
citie$\ 


OlQ. 

cities. 


I.  Declension.— Decline  the  noons. 

Nam.         Po$8.  Obj.  Norn. 

•S*^        «»«y'«.         cityr             cities, 
yaUey,    , 

l^tmoio, _. 

Fancy,    

Seaman,  -^ —  ,  

Leaf, • ,  . 

Li(Mies8,  — —  .  ,  

objitSe***"^  to  ^  «um)Ued.— Where  the  dash  occurs,  inMrt  tm 
Disk,  earth,  forest,  frMftuioe,  night,  ray,  »Lw. 

.^  INTLUENCB  OF  HbAT  ON  NaTUBB.  - 

When  the  warm  gales  of  -f-  have  once  more  breathed  oH  the  -JL  > 
itsoonb-^oomescovered,  m^eld  and  in-:#-,  with  its  thick  garibTS' 
geen,  ma  Soon  opwimg  flowers  or  blossoms  are  everywh^e  brS&inc 

fr*^Sf"^  I?  beaatifia  -^  to  tSp  sun,  md  many  de^te  flS^ 
wvwhidi  open  their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  dir^t  so&r  -Jl,dosing 

SSE^f*^*''®''^*'!''  */^°"**  intervenes,  and  oertainlyWhen  thi 
omUft  of -^  approach.— Abnott.  v  v«  uu^ 

^*a«^ft  W-breg8.--The  ostricffmme  gnu4rBt^  broiX 

#Nil  €«^iHgailMu   PotenikapvM«ntmaApa$iotmuu 

AmOi^  «M  PMiNik-oiftvid  tooceeded  JEIatil.~Slotb  leads  to  misny. 


2. 


,/ 


<5 


intermediate  course.  79 

Lesson  XLV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  3tudy. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  FRIEIWS. 

League  not  with  him  in  friendship's  tie, 
Whose  selfish  soul  is  bent  on  pleasure ;        * 

For  he  from  joy  to  joy  will  fly, 
As  changes  fancy's  fickle  measure. 

Not  his  the  faith,  whose  bond  we  see, 
With  lapse  of  years  remaining  stronger ; 

Nor  will  he  then  be  true  to  thee, 
."  When  thou  canst  serve  his  aim  no  longer 

Him,  too,  avoid  whose  grov'ling  love 

In  earthly  end  alone  is  centered, 
,  Within  whose  heart,  a  thought  above 

Life's  common  cares,  has  seldom  entered. 
Trust  not  to  him  thy  bosom's  weal, 

A  painted  love  alone  revealing; 
The  show,  without  the  lasting  zeal  j 

The  hollow  voice,  without  the  feeling. 

— (?.  Gnffin  (1803-1840). 
Oval  StatCHCBt-liketcli 


10 


/ 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Pbbsonaobs.         Who  are  the  personages  in  this  selection  ? 

TiMB  AND  Place.  When  and  where  should  such  false  friends  ht, 

avoided? 

'  1.  What  advice  does  the  poet  give  in  the  firsi 
f  oar  verses  ? 


2. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


2.  What  is  suggested  by  the  6th  and  6th  lines  V 

8.  What  do  the  next  two  lines  go  to  show? 

4.  What  further  advice  does  the  poet  give  in 
the  first  four  lines  of  tiie  second  stanza  ? 

6.  What  name  does  the  poet  give  Hm  love  <A 
Bvush  an   earth-worm? 


r 
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Literary  Analysis. 

8.  Bmbult.  What  oonolnsion  may  be  drawn  from  these  sage 

advices? 

MoBAi..         (    What  moral  instmotion  shoiild  be  drawn  from 

this? 


Questions.  ^ 

1.  UscTan  e^nivaliBnt  for  citotce. 

2.  What  is  attend f 

8.  Use  equivalents  for  {«ap«e. 

4.  Why  18  tt«  applied  ^fiiesnMwg  t 

6,  What  is  the  meaning  of  teyUh  t 

6.  What  is  pleoiure  f 

7.  Express  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  line  in  different  j^diraseology. 

8.  Does  the  word  measure  give  the  precise  meaning  mtended  to  be 

conveyed? 

9.  'Give  this  meaning  ot  faith  as  used  in  the  6th  line. 

10.  Use  sjmonyms  for  bond. 

11.  Express  the  6th  line  in  different  phraseology. 

12.  Paraphrase  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  stanza. 
18.  For  what  is  ean'<t  used  ? 

14.  Why  is  t^e  e  left  ontof  flrrov'Itnp  f 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  groveling  as  used  here  ? 

16.  Express  the  meaning  of  the  11th  and  12th  lines  differently. 

17.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  18th  line  ? 

18.  What  figure  does  the  14th  line  contain? 

19.  Explain  the  last  two  lines. 

20.  Point  out  the  nouns  in  the  possessive  case  in  the  selection. 

21.  What  is  the  plural  of /anctf  r~(113) 

22.  "        «•        "        lifet-^{lll)  ^ 


Exercise. — ^Paraphrase  fA«  Choice  of  Friends. 


Phraseology  and  Composition.  \ 

I. — ^Add  a  second  clause  which  shall  contain  the  opposite  of  the  word , 
in  Italics. 

1.  FtrftM  is  a  garment  of  honor : 

2.  Hie  I0tff6  man  knows  he  knows  but  little : 
8.  D«cp  rivers  flow  in  silence : 

4.  Among  the  ftoM,  merit  begets  envy : 

5.  Anger  stirs  up  fury : 


tiesesage 
wn  from 


ology.  I 

)d  to  be        I 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 
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II.— Bq^aoe  by  a  preposition  and  a  nonn  the  adjeotive  that  qnalifles 
fhesnbjeot. 

1.  YmUhfid  application  makeB  old  age  oomlortable. 

3.  JiprudefU  man  will  not  mnrmor  when  he  is  reproved. 

8.    Will  power  over  bodily  organs  may  be  increased  by  jadidonp 

physical  ezerpise. 
'4.  An  cbedieiU  man  shall  speak  of  victory, 
ff.  The  honeit  man  will  always  be  tmsted. 

6.  The  j>o<tte  man  will  gain  many  fri^ds. 

7.  The  vtrttiOTM  man  wul  be  rewarded. 


III.— Add  a  second  proposition,  and  connect  it  with  the  first  by  means 
of  the  conjanotion  because, 

1.  We  ehoiUd  obey  the  Chunk  and  the  State,. . . . 

2.  We  ihould  love  cur  neighbor ^ .... 

8.  We»hiondi»hunb<idemnptmUm$t»,,, 

4.  Freeh  air  gives  a  glow  to  the  cheeks, .... 

^.  Persons  look  pale  and  jaded  in  crowded  icitiet,. . . . 


Exercise  on  Hoxnophonous   Words. 


/ 


\ 
word' 


IV.— 1.  Cord. 

2.  Gongher, 

8.  Gousin. 

4.  Greak. 

Chord. 

Goffer. 

Gozen. 

Greek. 

CSore. 

Goward. 

Gomioilor. 

GrewB. 

Ck>rps. 

Gowered. 

Gonnselor. 

Gmise. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a'  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

* 

1.  With  a  cord  I  measured  the  chord  of  the  arc. 

The  soldiers  of  that  Irish are  game  to  their  hearts' . 

2.  One  who  coughs  is  a 

That  miser  has  a  large for  his  money. 

The  man  who as  a  vicious  dog  approached  him  and  his 

wife,  is  an  arrant . 

8.  My tried  to me  oat  of  a  barrel  of  apples. 

He  was  elected ,  although  he  had  often  proved  a  bad for 

those  who  sought  his  advice. 

4.  My  new  shoes  continued  to ,  though  I  gave  them  a  thorough 

soaking  in  the . 

The  -^ —  m  those  vessels  in  the  harbor  long  to  get  ashore  after 
thdrlong — 7- to  Japan. 


v.— Write  a  composition  on  The  Guoicb  oi<  OoupAinoNS. 
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Lesson  XLVL— Simple  and  Compound  Words. 


u 


167.  Words  are  simple  or  compound^  primitive  or  derivative, 
16&  A  Simple  Word  is  one  that  is  not  compdsed.of  ^ther 
words ;  as,  petty  man,  boy, 

169.  A  Compound  Word  is  one  that  is  composed  of  two 
,0r  more  simple  words ;  as,  penman^  achoolhoy,  nevertheless. 

170.  Permanent  Compounds  are  those  which  are  written 
'as  one  word ;  as,  bookseller,  rainbow.  * 

171.  Temporary  Compounds  are  those  the  parts  of 
which  are  joined  with  the  hyphen;  as,  glass-hottse,  negro- 
merchant,  man-of-war,  bosom-friend. 

- 

I.  CompouiMls. — Decompose  the  oomponnd  noons  into  two  words 
giving  sense.     ' 


1.  Sandstone, 
Plonghiihare, 
Boomeller, 
Almshonse, 
WatohWord,' 

2.  Brioktoyer, 
BchpoUnistress, 
Penfiolder, 
Sorew)iriver, 
Grindstone, 


sand  stone. 


8.  Breastplate, 

Shellfish, 

Fearlksh, 

Mileiscone, 

Watei^all, 
4.  Gommonwealth, 

BlaoUberry, 

Stateejtnan, 

WinOhiill, 

Safe^rd, 


breastplate. 


II.  Oini88ioii|i  to  bA  supplied.— Insert  a  suitahle  plnral. 

1.  Alley,  dirMbion,  extremity,  house,  obe,  pipe,  think.  • 

2.  Artory,  oitizen,  extremity,  finger,  pipe,  vein. 

/  t_        Blood-Vesbels.  i        C 

1.  The  manner  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  disposed  in  the  human 
body,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  of  the  — Hh  by  which 
a  great  city  is  suppUed  with  water.  Large  trunks  are  carried  from  the 
pumping  engine  m  different -a — ;  smaller  pipes  branc^iout  from 
these  —4-  into  streets,  lanes,  and  -4- — ;  still  smaller  <d?^!^  issue 
from  fhcon,  and  convey  the  water  into  private  -M—.  ThcNlo  water- 
pipes  represent  the  arteries,  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
toe  --4-  of  the  body.    So  far  the  resemblance  is  complete. 

2.  i^tthe-^^T-  may  use  the  water  or  waste  it  as  they  please.  Not 
so  with  tthe  blood.  The  precious  fluid  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  th^ 
ends  of  the  — ^,  must  be  returned  to  the  heart.  In  order  to  effect 
this  purpose, .another  set  of  -^^  is  prepared  called  veins,  which, 
joining  we  -—^  of  the  — v-  -,  receive  the  Uood  from  them,  and 
oarry  it  back  again  to  the  heart.  The  Ar-  present  the  same 
general  appearance  as  the  arteries. — Mbs.  Hack  (adapted). 

III.  Underline  the  compound  words,  and  tell  the  kind.— T)ie 
snowfall  seldom  reaches  knee-height  on  the  cornfields. — Nothing  ex- 
ceeds in  bcAuty  the  hindscape  around  Quebec. — ^A  fond  grandfather 
vdU  often  sit  for  hours  in  his  arm-chair  doting  over  a  child  at  its  I>lay- 
things. — The  desire  to  excel  is  praiseworthy. — The  candlestick  is  in 
the  cupboards 

Onri  €oq|«ntl«Br— Principal  Parts  and  Infinitive  of  flhreaM. 
AMdyaia  bm  ParataH.— Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.— Brevity  is  the  soul 
otwit.  f 
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Lesson  XLVII. — Compounds. 

172.  When  a  compoond  word  has  but  one  accented  syllable, 
and  the  parts  of  it  are  easily  pronounced  together,  the  hyphen 
is  not  generally  inserted ;  as,  watchword^  gentleman,  sheep/old 
tunbeam. 

178.  Compound  words  retain  the  orthography  of  the  simple 
words  which  compose  them  ;  as,  shellfish,  horseman,  lady-like, 
knee-deep,  pennyworth. 

174.  The  exceptions  are : — In  permanent  compounds  at  full  and  all, 
one  { is  dropped ;  as,  careful,  handful,  fii^ll,  alwayi,  altogether :  but  in 
temporary  compounds,  both  Ts  are  retained ;  as,  full-eyed,  all-wUe.  In 
ahepherd,  fetlock,  chilblain,  pastime,  welcome,  welfare,  Christmas,  one  of 
the  donbliB  letters  iB  dropped. 

1.  Compounds.— Write  the  words  in  a  compound  noun,  with  or 
without  the  hjrphen,  as  required. 

1.  Watdi  tower.  8.  Tea  cup.  5.  Hour  glass.      7.  Pitch  fork. 
Elbow  room.        Hand  full.  Water  melon.       Self  devotion. 
Land  mark.        .  Chill  blain.  Harness  maker.  Bosom  friend. 
Meeting  house.    Time  server.         Butterfly  shell.    Feet  lock. 
Akt  hill.               Candle  mass.        Fortune  hunter.  Sky  light. 

2.  Brick  kiln.        4.  Printing  press.  6.  Thorn  hedge.   8.  Plum  tree. 
Bam  yard.  Horse  cucumber.  Glow  worm.         Pear  tree. 
Coxmtin^  bouse.  Shoe  maker.        Stepping  stones.  Grand  son. 
Goat  skm.  Writing  master.  Tin  pedlar.  Chess  board. 
Black  bird.          Paper  mill.           Gun  powder.        Air  pump. 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  plural  noun  required. 
1.  Emption,  lantern,  mass,  phenomenon,  shower,  street,  village. 

8.  ABheSf-btillding,  image,  imagination,  step,  stream,  tree. 

Volcanoes. 

1. in  a  state  of  eruption  present  several  remarkable . 

FlMnes,8moke,  and  large  hot  are  projected  from  the  craters 

often  to  a  considerable  height. of  ashes  are  ejected  and  sprcMMl 

over  the  face  of  the  country.    These  showers  are  Qometimes  so  dense 

as  to  darken  the  surrounding  towns  and so  that  the  inhabitants 

must  carry with  them  in  the in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 

has  happened  during  the of  Vesuvius,  and  in  Quito  during  the 

eruptions  of  Pichinoha. 

2.  **  Lava  streams,"  says  Humboldt,  "are  less  dreaded  than  an  erup- 
tion of ,  a  phenomencm  which  fills  the of  men  with of 

terror,  from  the  vague  tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  Hercnla- 

neum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiee  were  destroyed."    Lava often  issue 

from  the  sides  of  the  volcanic  mountain,  and  creep  with  slow  but 

steady over  the  adjoining  country,  which  they  cover   with  a 

bed  of  molten  rock ;   destroying ,   consuming  the  plants   and 

they  meet  in  their  resistless  progress,  and  entirely  altering  the 

face  of  the  country.— Rbid— adapted— (1791-1858). 

III.  Insert  i^jpompound  noun  instead  of  the  words  in  Italics. — 

A  house  for  making  glass  formerly  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill. — A  ball 

of  snow  was  thrown  at  me. — The  kiln  for  iixakiifg  lime  stands  at  the 

other  side  of  the  hedge  of  thorn  trees.— The  full  of  a  barrow  of  earth 

was  put  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  bearing  plums. — The  maker  of 

shoes  iSkj  down  to  sleep  near  a  hill  of  ants. 

'OtulCmsAmtstSiMau— IndieaUve  present  tmdpMt  of  vmrm, 

'  P«mlagi— Knowledge  is  pQver.—Luoy  is  a  croodotrL 
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LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH. 


Lesson  XLVIII.— Primitive  and  Derivative  Words.  , 

175.  A  Primitive  Word  is  one  that  is  not  foraied  from 
any  simpler  word  j  as,  man^friend^  draw, 

llQj.  A  Derivative  Word  is  one  that  is  formed  from  somie 
simpler  word ;  as,  manly y  manfully ;  friendly ^  friendship^  tuh 
friendly ;  drawinff^  withdraw. 

177.  The  parts  of  derivative  words  are  roots,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes.  '        .  '    , 

178.  The  Root  of  a  word  is  that  part  that  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  primitive  form,  and  expresses  the  principal  mean- 
ing ;  as  in  pressure,  impressum,  m^ppress,  the  root  is  presa" 

179.  A  Separable  Root  is  one  that  is  a  significant  EngUw  word  •' 
without  a  prefix  or  a  suffix ;  as,  move,  see,  head. 

180.  Wnen  the  root  is  not  used  oJone  as  a  word,  it  is  said  to  be 
inseparable :  as  in  convert,  introduce.  Vert  and  duce  are  inseparable 
roots,  since  tney  are  not  used  as  English  words. 


I.  Root. — Point  out  the  root  of  th  ?  word. 


1.  Reform,    '  Form. 
European,  — :- 

Kingdom,  

Pressure,    

Entomb,     — ^ 

3.  Bravery,!    

Overload,    

Uncrown,  

.    Hillock,      

'Misbelief,   -^— 


8.  Armamen':, 
Songster, 
Inaction, 
Adverb, 
Teacher, 

4.  Nonsense, 
Forenoon, 
Lambkin, 
Slavery, 
Withdraw, 


Arm. 


6.B^{gar, 
Embark, 
Perform, 
Childhood, 
Prefix, 

6.  Ducklinfl, 
Spaniard, 
Misdeed, 
Reclaim, 
Westward, 


Beg. 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supidied.— Insert  a  suitable  plural. 

1.  Hunting-ground,  missionary,  Mohawk,  pilgrim,  river,  savage,  vow. 

2.  Father, Inhabitant,  missionary,  water,  year. 

The  Fibst  Missionabies  or  Omtabio. 


1.  Years  before  the 
Church  had   been 


landed  in  Cape  Cod,  the  Boman  Catholic 
planted   by  • from  France,   in  the  eastern 


moiety  of  Maine ;  and  Le  Caron,  an  unambitious  Franciscan,  had 

penetrated  the  kmd  of  the ,  had  passed  to  the  north  of  "ttie 

— —  of  the  Wyandots,  and  bound  by  his to  the  life  (tf  abegMtf, 

had,   on   foot,   or  paddling  a  bark  canoe,  ^ne  onward,  and  istilJl 

onward,  taking  alms  of  the  — — ,  till  he  reached  the ,  of  lAke 

Huron. 

2.  While  Quebec  contained  scartiely  fifty ,  priests  of  the  Fran- 

oisoaii  Order  0- Le  Caron,  Yiel,  Sagard)  had  labored  for -as 

— — ^  in  Upper  Canada,  or  made  their  way  to  the  neutral  Huron  lodbe 
that  dwelt  on  the of  the  Niagara. — Bangboxt.  ^ 

III.  Underline  the  derivatives.— Most  insects  ar^  furnished  with 
compound  eyes,  whjch  consists  of  several  six-sided  surfaces,  united 
together  m  such  a  mai^ner  as  to  form  a  large  dark-colored  protuber- 
ance on  each  side  of  the  head. — In  mauj  the  habitual  absenoe  of 
sufficient  light  proclaims  itself  in  the  wan  cheek  and  the  bloodless  lip. 

Oral  C•^jllfl;atl•n.— Zndica(ii*0  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  nipiie. 
AwMlrais  ttnd  Pa^aton-f-Mcoi  of  few  words  are  the  best  men.— Thu  better 
|>art  of  valex  if  disQr#tl;A. 
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181.  A  Prefix  is  a  significant  syllable  or  word  placed  before 
the  root;  as  in  mistake,  undertoA:«;  mis  and  under  are 
prefixes. 

182.  A  Suffix  is  a  significant  letter  or  syllable  placed  after 
the  root ;  as  in  ami^^d,  ammement,  amt»ing ;  d,  ment,  and 
ing  are  suffixes. 

188.  All  words  formed  from  the  same  root  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  same  family  of  words ;  thus,  betake,  mis- 
take, r^ake,  ^partake,  ovet'take,  undertake,  &c.,  belong  to 
a  family  of  words.  The  following  words  belong  to  another 
family :  Divert,  convert,  avert,  pervert,  controvert,  invert^ 
tubvert,  revert,  perversion,  diversity,  introverted,  tmcon- 
troverted,  &c 

I.  Pamilj  of  Words. — Give  five  words  belong  to  the  same  family 
as  t^e  word  indicated. 

Ck>MPBBS8.     AttBAOT.     SUSTAIN.     GONTEB.     FeBTOBM.     BeFUSB. 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  suitable  plural  noun  in 
No.  1,  and  a  singular  in  No.  2.        <  .       /. 

1.  Foot,  gauntiet,  limb,  shoalder,  sleeve,  tLIgh. 

2.  Breeze,  oi^|m,  olotj^,  handle,  saddlq,  sup,  wearan,  wearer. 

The  Abmob  or  Tdis  GHBibTiAM^EmaBT.      » 

1.  A  coat  t>f  linked  mail,  with  long  -f—t  plated  gauntlets,  and  a 
steel  breastplate,  had  not  been  esteemed  a  sufficient  weight  of  armor; 
there  was,  also,  his  triangular  shield  suspended  round  his  neck,  and 
his  barred  helmet  of  steel,  over  which  he  hed  axhood  and  collar  of 
mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  warrif  v's  -A-  and  throat,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancy  between  the  hauberk  &i!('.  the  headpiece.  His 
lower— -^. were  sheathed,  like  his  bod^r,  in  flexible  mail,  securing  the 
legs  and  -V-,  whilst  the  -4—  rested  in  plated  shoes,  which  corres- 
ponded witii  the  -4—. 

fi.  A  long,  broad,  stilhight-shaped,  double-edged  falchion,  with  a 
-VV  formea  like  a  cross,  corresponded  with  a  stout  poniard  on  the 
other  side.  The  knight,  also,  bore,  secure  to  his  -^-,  with  one  end 
resting  on  his  stirrup,  the  long  steel-headed  lance,  his  own  proper 
-^4-,  which,  as  he  rode,  projected  backward,  and  displayedi^  little 
pennoncelle,^  to  dally  in  the  faint  — > — ,  or  drop  in  the  dead  -iu-.  To 
this  cumbrous  equipment  must  be  added  a  surcoat  of  embroidered 
•^ — ,  much  frayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus  far  useful,  that  it  ex- 
cluded the  burning  rays  of  the  -U-  from  the  axtxi 
would  otherwise  have  rendered  intolerable  to  the  — ^. 


mor,  which  they 
Scott. 


III.  Form  nouns  by  prefixing  the  words,  after,  back,  down, 
high,  low,  mid,  top.— Noon,  way,  winter,  fall,  door,  hill,  bell,  ground, 
mast,  land,  summer,  bone,  pour,  hand,  night. 

Oml  C9mim§imtlmmr— Indicative  future  and  future  petfeet  of  Rlay  (aa  air). 
ABslyois  aB«i  Paniag.— Love  God.— Fear  Ood. 


].  Writteu  oiao  pefusel  aiid  pennoncek 


^' 


m  lb8ioh8  in  encu8ii. 

Lesson  L. 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


1. 


THE  DEBVIS  AND  THE  CARAVANSARY, 


A  dervis,*  traveling  through  Tartary,  bemg  arrived  at  the  ^ 
town  of  Balkh,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as 
thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.     Having  ^ 
looked  about  him  for  some  time,  he  entered  mto  a  long 

s  gallery,  Where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  spread  his 
carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it  aifter  the  manner 
of  the  Eastern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this 
posture,  before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  guards, 
who  asked  him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place.     The 

10  dervis  told  them  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  night's 
lodging  in  that  caravansary.  The  guards  let  him  know,  in 
a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  house  he  wa^  in  was  not  a 
caravansary,  but  the  king's  palace  It  happened  that  the 
king  himself  passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate, 

15  and,  smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the  dervis,  asked  him  how 
,  he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace 
from  a  caravansary.     **  Sir,"  says  the  dervis,  "give  me  leave 
to  ask  your  majesty  a  question  or  two.     Who  were  the  per- 
sons that  lodgeid  in  this  house  when  it  was  first  built  ?"  The 

ao  king  replied,  his  ancestors.  "And  who,"  says  the  dervis, 
"  was  the  last  person  that  lodged  here  ?  "  The  king  replied, 
his  father.  "And  who  is  it,"  says  the  dervis^  "that  lodges 
here  at  present  ?  "  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himselC 
"  And  who,"  says  the  dervis,  "will  be  here  after  you  ?"    The 

«5  king  answered,  the  young  prince,  his  son.  "  Ah !  sir,"  s^d 
the  dervis,"a  house  that  changes  its  inhabitants  so  bften^ 
and  receives  such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,  but  a  caravansary." 

—^drfiion  (1672-1719). 


1.  ^jTritten  Alio  ddrviM  and  deroto^ 
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Literary  Analysis. 

1.  PBMOMAau.        Who  are  the  speakAn  roprwented  in  fhii storyf 
Tna  AMD  Vhkom,    When  and  where  did  the  incident  take  place  ? 

1.  What  did  the  dervic  take  the  palace  to  be? 
9.  On  entering  what  did  the  dervie  do?       ' 
8.  Was  he  left  nndiitnrbed  ? 


3. 


WOBMAMD 

Aonom. 


4.  What  action  did  the  guards  take  in  the 

matter? 

5.  What  happened  during  the  debate  between 

the  dervui  and  the  guards  ? 


6.  What  did  the  dervis  say? 


8*  BasuLT* 

MOBAL. 


I 


What  remark  did  the  dervis  make  when  he 
heard  how  often  the  house  changed  in^ 
habitants  ? 


What  is  the  moral  of  this  story  ? 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  a  dervis  f 

a.  Where  is  Tartary  ? 

8.  Whereis£a2JI;A(Bftlk)?  > 

4.  What  is  an  tnn  I  ..         , 

6.  Wba,t  is  tk  earavamary  t 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  gallery, ab  used  in  this  place  (6th  1.)  ? 

7.  What  is  a  i0a{2«t  ^ 

8.  Give  other  names  for  travelers'  bags.     • 

9.  What  is  a  carpet  > 

10.  What  are  the  £a«tmt  Nattofu  ? 

11.  Give  synonyms  of  jNMture. 

12.  Use  equivalents  for  jniard*. 
18.  What  is  tk  palace  f 

14.  Does  it  appear  that  the  palace  referred  to  in  the  selection  was  a 

ma^uficent  houBe  ? 

15.  To  whom  is. the  term  majeaty  addressed? 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  lodged  t 

17.  Why  is  not  lived,  or  dwelt,  or  resided  used  here? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  aneeston  here  ? 

19.  What  was  the  object  of  the  questions  the  dervis  addressed  the 

Idng? 

30.  What  are  inhabitant*  f — People  that  live  in  a  place, 

31.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tiemetuni  in  this  place  ? 


S8  LB880N8  III  INOLISld. 

Quettiont.  f 

n.  What  doM  tueeeu1<m  maMi  htr*  (S7th  L)  7 
S8.  Wbftt  is  meMit  by  ouetti9 

94.  Point  oat  the  proper  nount  in  the  eeleotion. 
9ft.  Point  Dot  the  nonne  in  the  poeeeiiive  oeie. 

96.  Point  out  the  plural  nouns  In  the  selection. 

97.  Give  the  plnrftl  of  dervi$.  earavamary,  galUry. 

98.  Give  the  feminine  of  (i)  king,  (2)  prince, 

99.  Indicate  the  nouns  that  are  subjects  as  far  as  the  16th  line  (inclu- 

sive). ^ 

80.  Point  out  the  objects  in  the  last  sentence. 


BxerdM.-^Wri)be  a  sketch  of  TAt  P«iv/«  md  th§  Cara¥M§aiy, 


IV 


Whi 

1. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

t.— Make   three  statements  about  InUmptranee  and  three  about 
Charity, 


8. 


U.-— Place  at  the  beginning  d  the  sentence  the  words  which  «%Tn4*  the 
author  of  the  statement. 

"Let  there  be  neither  quarrels  nor  envy  among  you,"  »t\y»  St.  Patil. 
**  He  that  shall  persevere  to  the  end,"  says  St.  John,  **  ^all  be  saved." 
••  The  most  divine  thing,"  says  St,  Denis, "  is  to  cooperate  with  God 

for  the  salvation  of  souls." 
"  To  support  injuries,"  says  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  **  is  the  touchstone 

of  liumility." 

"The  eye  troubled  by  anger  sees  not  straight,"  <ay«  St.  Berminl.       / 


V.- 


III> — Add  a  second  proposition  to  the  first,  and  connect  both  by 
means  of  the  conjunction  beeause. 

J.  A  rose  is  red,  .*..., 

9.  Oreen  tea  is  unwfwlesome, ' 

8.  Vegetables  should  be  eaten  with  salt  meat , 

4.  Eweess  in  eating  brings  an  indigestion, - 

5.  InMgestion  l>rin^  <m  bilious'^attacks, 

■         ..      .   >i        ■  ' 


INTBRMBDIATB  COURSE. 


B^ 


Exercise  on  Hotnophonous  Words. 


Ida- 


boat 


Btho 


tone 


•y 


IV.~1.0rael. 

9.  Color. 

8.  Conner. 

4.Cadle. 

'             Crewel. 

CoUer. 

Goeraer. 

Cuddle. 

One. 

Oygnet. 
Siipiet. 

Chftmpagae. 

Cheep. 

Qneoe. 

Chunpeign.i 

Cheep. 

Where  the  dash  oceura,  InMrt  e  sulUbU  word  taken  from  th«  above  Hat. 

1.  le  it  not  eruil  tot  yon  to  hit  yonr  brother  in  the  eye  with  thet 
bell  of  eretoel  t 

The  billiard  player  handled  hia cleverly. 

Tl^ht  Chineee  lady  haa  her  hair  dreaaed  in  a . 


9.  When  the waa  aocnaed  of  cheating,  the  roey 

hiacheeka. 
A  wicked  bov  broke  the  -^ —  leg  with  a  atone. 
The  king  amsed  hie to  the  document. 


fled  from 


1 1 


8.  The  winning coat  waa than  that  of  a  Canadi»n  pony. 

My  bottlea  of ran  dry  before  I  croaaed  that  broad  expanae 

of . 

4.  A ia  a  amall  aea  flah. 

John  will himaelf  in  hia  blankets  and  sleep  aoundly  till 

morning.  - 

That  mg  ia  very 

To ia  to  chirp  aa  a  aperrow  or  a  yoang  bird. 


V. — ^Wiite  a  compoeition  about  Birdb'  Nbsts. 


'Alao  pronounced  kdwpdn. 
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LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH. 


Lesson  LI. — Formation  of  Nouns. 

184.  Nouns  are  formed : — 

1.  By  uniting  two  or  more  words  so  as  to  make  but  one ;  as,  moum* 
trap,  gunpowder,  blacksmith,  fo9ter-ehild,^fiah-pond,  attomey-at-law. 

2.  By  placing  a  prefix  before  an  existing  noun;  as,  truth,  vuUrtUhi 
verb,  adv«r& ;  taste,  forttatte.  , 

3.  By  adding  a  suffix  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  noun :  as, 
act,  action ;  free,  freedom ;  law,  lawyer, 

185.  Many  nouns  are  derived  from  verbs : — 

1.  Without  any  change;  as,  to  work,  work ;  to  love,  love.  ' 

2.  By  changing  the  position  of  the  accent ;  as,  to  r«beli  a  rebel ;  to 
o&ject,  an  oti/ect ;  to  record,  a  record. 

3.  By  changing  some  letter  or  letters  either  in  the  body  of  the  word 
or  at  the  end ;  as,  to  bind,  a  bond,  band;  to  speak,  a  speech. 


L  Derivation 
word. 
1.  Bleed, 

Give, 

Strike, 

Live, 

Break, 

Ascend, 


blood. 


Find  the  noun  by  changing  some  letters  in  the 

heap. 


choice. 


8.  Heave, 
Shoot, 
Drive, 
Fly, 
Lend, 
Freeze, 


7        }■        «?         10. 
smitten  with   the  love  of 
or  other  —A—,  and,  in  their 


2.  Choose, 
Sell, 
Lose, 
TeU, 
Bun, 
Grieve, 

II,  PIu^  of  Nouns. — Supply  the  plural  noun  required  by  the  sense. 
FiBffr  Attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  Establish  a  Mission  in 

'       .  A.       i         ^THE  Far*  West.    \t     1  ^  ^ 

1.  Algonquin, Vrm,  oanoe,  fur-trader,  gon4pla,  home,  lake,  league,  mlBsionary, 

ro  native,  Ottawa,,  tribe,  yeari/         *> 
9.  AcUeu, Vance,  death,  enemy,  envpy,  forest,  maijner,  o^,  saorffloe,  shadow, 

;i.  In  Au^st,  1654,  two  young 
adventure,  joined  a  band  of  the  — 
little  -*;p-  of  bark,  ventured  on  a  voyage  of  five  hundred  -fr—  -^^r 
two  — ^  they  re-appeared,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  fifty  -^^,  urged 
forward  by  five  hundred  Af—,  The  -f-0-  ascend  the  cliff  of  St.  Louis, 
welcomed  by  a  salute  from  the  ordnance  of  the  castle.  Thev  de- 
scribed the  vast  -^ —  of  the  west,  and  the  numerous  -vA-  that  never 
round  them ;  they  speak  of  the  Elnisteneaux,  whose  -V —  stretched 
away  to  the  Northern  Sea ;  of  the  powerful  Sioux,  who  dwelt  beycnd 
Lake  Superior;  and  they  demand  commerce  witii  the  French,  and 
-£/^  for  the  boundless  west. 

2.  The  request  was  eagerly  granted ;  and  Gabriel  Dreuilletes  (1656), 
the  same  who  carried  the  cross  through  the  -4^  of  Maine,  and 
Leonard  Gareau,  of  old,  a  missionary  among  the  Hurons,  were  selected 
as  the  first  religious  -^f-,  to  a  land  of  — |— .  -I*-,  and  — V-»  The 
— ^  are  launched;  the  tawny  -:^  embark;  the  oars  flash,  and 
-4^  of  joy  and  triumph  mingle  with  the  last  -^— .  But,  just  below 
Montreal,  a  band  of  Mohawks,  — H-  to  the  Ottawas,  awaited  \the 
convoy ;  in  the  affray,  Gareau  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  fleet 
dispersed. — Bancboft. 

in.  Put  in  the  Siiig^Uu:. — Bodies  of  soldiers  may  be  formed  into 
armies,  columns,  phalanxes,  companies,  or  corps;  and  single  soldiers 
may  be  detailed  as  scouts,  sentries,  or  sentinels. — The  officers  of  regj- 
mente  are  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  ad^tante-general,  captains, 
ensigns,  and  aide-de-camp. 

Oral  Co^jnsatlaii.— Potential  present  and  past  of  dledlre  (repose)., 

Aaaljratai  and  Panting.— Bepentanoe  is  the  sister  of  innooenoe. 


C« 

Bi 

Pai 
Vm 
Mil 
Oi 


11 


/ 


\ 
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Lesson  LIl. — Formation  of  Nouns. — Prefixes. 

186.  Prefixes  are  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  or  Greek  origin. 

187.  The  principal  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  prefixes  are  :— 

A*  signifies  on,  in,  at;  as,  Kboard,  on  hoard. 

B^«  '         signifies  upon,  over,  nearness,  as,  Bespatter,  to  spatter  over. 

C««iitar«  signifies  a{fainst,  imposed  to:  As,  Counteract,  to  act  against. 

En*  Bait  (before  h,p),  signifies  to  make,  in,  upon ;  as,  Ennoble,  to  make nohle, 

P«r«  signifies  not,  contrary ;  as,  ForMd.  to  hid  not  to  do. 

F«re*        Signifies  hefore ;  as.  Foretell,  to  tell  heforehand. 

Mis*  Signifies  wrong,  ill;  as,  Miscall,  to  call  hy  a  wrong  name. 

Oat*  signifies  excess  beyond,  exterior;  as,  Outunc,  hewmd  the  loiw. 

Over*         signifies  excess,  beyond  ;  as,  Overa7too<,  to  BMot  oeyond. 

1Jb«  signifies  not,  to  undo:  as,  XJntwistj  to  undo  ths  tvnst. 

Under*      signifies  inferiority,  beneath :  as,  IJndtragent,  an  inferior  agent. 

IJn»  signifies  motion  upwards,  suoversion ;  as.  Uproot,  to  root  up. 

W*th«        signifies  ojirafnflt,  oocfc;  as,  Withttond,  to  stond  o^naitut. 

189.  Tbe  prefix  be  sometimes  forms  transitive  verbs  from  intransitive:  as, 
bemoan;  it  sometimes  furmb  transitive  verbs  from  adjectives  or  nouns;  aSr> 
beniimb ;  and  it  is  sometimes  merely  intensitive ;  as  in  bedazzle,  becalm. 

Oral  Exercise.— Find  words  with  one  of  the  above  prefixes. 

I:  Prefixes.— Form  the  noun  by  means  of  the  above  prefixes. 

l.Thonght, 

Growth, 
/(     Truth, 

Cast, 

Chanter, 
2.  Kindness, 

Start, 

Fortune, 

Goat, 

Finger, 


Forethoua 


ht. 


UYW 


:£]Q/ 


3.  Taker, 
Line, 
Hap, 
Believer, 
Post, 

4.  Closure, 
Noon, 
Writer, 
Seer, 
Certainty, 


Und£xul*r 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed-— Insert  a  singular  noun. 
1.  Assailant,  belief ,  breast, 


J,tHB  SwpER.  ^         f      i  f      /^ 

,  coat,  insect,  lobster,  skin,  spider,  state,  sting. 
2.  Defence,  net,  prey,  subst^oe,  visioi),  . 

1.  Of  all  the  solitary  !nseots  Inliave  ever  remarked,  the  -^ —  is 
the  most  sagacious,  and  its  actions,  to  me,  who  ha^e  attentively  consid- 
ered them,  ^m  almost  to  exceed  -d^.  This  -^—  is  formed  by  na- 
ture for  a  -^—  of  war,  not  only  upon  other  insects,  but  upon  each 
other.  For  this  state,  nature  seems  perfectly  well  to  have  formed 
it.  Its  head  and  '\-  are  covered  wih  a  strong  natural  -^*—  of 
mail,  which  is  impenetrable  to  the  attempts  <^  every  other  insect, 
and  its  belly  is  enveloped  in  a  soft  pliant  '■^—  which  eludes  the 
-/^  even  <A.  a  wasp.  Its  legs  are  terminated  by  strong  claws,  not 
unlike  those  of  a -V-- ;  and  their  vast  length,  like  spears,  serves  to 
keep  every  — <—  at  a  distance. 

2.-  Not  worse  furnished  for  observation  than  for  attack  or 
it, has  several  eyes,  large,  transparent,  and  povered  with  a  homy 
-Vr^i  which,  however,  does  not  impede  its  -:S^.  Besides  this,  it  is 
furnished  with  forceps  above  the  mouth,  which  serve  to  kill  or  secure 
the  -^  already  caught  in  its  claws  or  its  ^ — . — Goldsmith. 

II L  Decompose  the  noun  into  two  words  givinr  sense.— Dooms- 
day, ant-hill,  Michaelmas,  swineherd,  painstaker,  daystar,  pastime, 
mole-^hili,  sheepskin,  penny-weight,  shepherd,  fetlock. 

Oral  Caujnfpttion.— PototitiaZ  perfect  exA  pluperfect  of  sing  (a  song). 
AnaljAis  and  Parsins.— Edmund  Burke  was  a  great  orator.— Daziiel 
O'Oonnell  yras  a  great  pauiot. 


y 
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I 

Lesson  LIII. — Formation  of  Noiins; — Prefixes. 

189.  The  principal  Latin  prefixes  are : — 

A<lt a« act aA       signifles to, towards, near:  as, AQte, iofUeto. 

Ante*  Bignifles  before :  as.  Antedate,  to  date  before  the  true  Um». 

OlrcMM*  Bignifles  arouna;  bm,  Cireumnavigate,  to  eatl  anmnd. 

^'eeS^mttrir* }    BigniAea  with,  together ;  as,  Com2>r0M,  to  preee  together. 
€•■!*«•  c«Btr»»  Blgnifloh  againet,  as.  Contraband,  amainit  the  prohibition, 
Bignifles  from,  down',   as,  Dtthrone,  to  remove  from  th§ 

throne. 
Bignifles  away,  aptirt,  not ;  ns,  Displtfoae,  not  to  pleaee* 
Bignifles  out  of,  from ;  as.  Effcuie,  to  btot  out. 
Bignifles  in,  upon,  not ;  as,  Imprint,  to  print  into. 
Bignifles  between,  among;  as,  Intermite,  to  mix  together. 
Bignifles  against,  down,  in  front ;  as,  Oi^eet,  to  oeut  aga/lmt, 
Bignifles  through,  by:  as.  Pervade,  topaaa  through. 
Bignifles  before;  as.  Prejudge,  to  judge  beforehana. 
Bignifles  for,  forth,  fortoard;  as,  Pronoun,  fmr  a  noun. 

190.  The  prefix  in,  im,  il,  ir,  joined  to  a  verb  or  a  word  derived  ttam 
a  verb,  signifies,  into,  upon  ;  as,  Impre««,  to  prese  into.  But,  when  pre- 
fixed to  an  adjective  or  a  noun  derived  from  an  adjective,  it  signifies 
not ;  as,  Itaprudent,  not  prudent, 

Oml  Bxerdse*— Find  noons  having  one  of  the  above  preflzes. 
I.  Prefixes. — Form  noons  by  means  of  the  list  of  prefixes. 


lie, 

VtXf  ••  ec,  eft  «■, 

iBflMfilfir* 

Inter* 

P«r» 


1.  Justice, 
Loyalty, 
Sequence, 
Date, 
View, 

2.  Avowal, 
League, 
Vision. 
Heir, 
Beligion, 


Iryuttice. 


8.  Ease, 

Promise, 

Credit, 

Sentiment, 

Boom, 
4.  Junction, 

Mixture, 

Motion, 

Legality, 

Migration, 


Disease, 


n.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — ^Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a 
plural  noun  that  will  comi^ete  the  sense. 

GONOBBNXNO  VeICTTLATION. 

Luilg,  pdr8on,^ore.  ^ 

The  foul  air  which  passes  from  the  — (—  and  through  the  — «-  of 
the  skin  does  not  fall  to  the  floor,  but  diffuses  itself  through  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.*  A  single-^  breath,  therefore,  will  to  a  trifling 
but  certain  extent,  taint  the  air  of  a  whole  room.  A  light  or  fire  will 
vitiate  air  as  much  as  a  dozen  -^.  It  is  now  fully  established 
that  carbonic  oxide  gas,  a  produc1rt>f  combustion  still  more  dead^ 
than  carbonic  acid  gas,  leaks  out  from  a  stove  through  thejpore*  of  the 
hot  iron. — J.  D.  Stbblb. 

III.  Add  a  prefix  in  No.  x,  and  sepurate  the  prefix  in  No.  a.— 
1.  Claimant.......  patience,  order,  locution,  en^gement,  constancy, 

tanglement. — 2.  iOontradiction,  apportion,  concora,  procession,  attrac- 
tion, depres&lon.  irreverence,  defence. 

Oral  CmaimmmUmBt—aultjunctiveot  attend  (a  meeting). 

Analyila  and  PaMlnc.--The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp.— The  wish 
iras  father  to  the  thought 


aoc 

offil 

ftu\ 

eeci 

oeci 


pre 


no 


a( 
re 
w 

tl 

ai 

• 

u 

1 
d 

8 
1 
I 


A 


'  /t- 


S. 


tim$. 


Mon. 


r, 
ttnti. 


{torn 

pre- 

aiflea 


t  a 


-of 
ur- 
ing 

led 

ihe 


MS- 
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*  

Lesson  LIV.^Formation  of  Nouns.-^Prefixes. 

t91.  The  following  are  also  Latin  prefixes : — 

Bignifles  Ixtek,  again ;  m,  Reenter,  to  enter  again, 
**■••  ■"«*•■'♦  I  Bignifles  under,  after ;  m,  SyaXfia,  to  fix  after, 

toM)per«  mmw%      Bignifles  over,  above,  beyond ;  as.  Surmount,  to  mount  above. 
VrtHB*  tm*      Bignifles  acroee,  otherwUe ;  as,  Tran8!po««,  to  place  otherwiee. 

KoTK. — The  prefixes  od,  con,  ex,  in,  ob,  tub,  change  the  final  letter  ti* 
acoord  with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  root.    Thus,  adjoin,  acced/., 
fiffim,  aggregate,  allots  annex,  apportion,  arrogate^  aemrt,  attest ; — cop 
fnse,  coluir,   cognate,   colleague,  compreM^   correspond; — expire,   ^ec' 
eccentric,  effuse; — inflame,  implant,  illegal,  irregular,  ignorant;  obtair 
occur,  offer,  oppose; — subdivide,  succor,  suffuse, suggest,  supplant, sustain 

192.  The  principal  Greek  prefixes  are  :— 
At  «■•        signifies  without ;  as.  Anarchy,  without  rule. 

A«ir-        ■ 

Aw 
Di 


Ba»  eaif    Bignifles  in,  upon ;  as,  £ni 
Hypert     Bignifles ov«r,  beyond;  as. 


inward  power, 
yptrcritieal,  over  critical. 


Sjrn*  arl* )  Bignifles  with,  together;  as,  Syllable,  a  taking  together. 
■ynit     J 

Oral  Exercise*— Find  nouns  having  one  of  the  above  preflzes. 

n 

I.  Prefixes. — Give  a  noon  formed  hy  means  of  the  above  list  oJ 
prefixes. 

Re&ntranee.  2.  Fusion,  Transfusion.  , 

Version,  

: —  l*etition,  

Structure,       

Climax,  

Position,         

Election,         

Division,         

Abundant,       


1.  Entrance, 
Editor, 
Action, 
Porter, 
Vision, 
Name, 
Planter, 
Deacon, 
Lease, 


H.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — ^Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a 
noun  of  the  plural  number  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

CoNCEBNiNO  VEimiiATioN. — (ConHnucd,) 
Brenith,  d(%r,  fact,  lignl,  pain,  vmdow. 
Thus,  besides  the  air  which  a  stove  withdraws  From  a  room,  it 
actually   poisons   that   which   we  breathe.     Many  — | —  and     4« 
rapidly  unfit  the  air  for  use.    The  perfection  of  ventx^tion  is  reached 
when  the  air  of  a  room  is  las  pure  as  tl^t  ou^  of  -yk--    In  spite  of 
these  well-known  — ^,  scarcely  any  -4--  are  taken  to  supply  fresh 
air,  while  the  — ^^''^d  ~V~'  ^^^''^  the  life-giving  oxygen  might  creep 
in,  are  hermetio^y  sealed.-^.  D.  Stbxle. 

IIL  Add  a  prefix  in  No.  i,  and  separate  the  prefix  in  No.  2.— 
1.  Construction,  contract,  behave,  ply,  inform,  abuse,  conduct,  duplicate, 
demeanor,  direct,  do,  lock, — 2.  Bepnblican,  suspension,  inelegant,  re- 
semblance, adjoin,  misspell,  irreproachable,  irretentive,  ineloquent, 
infallible,  afoot,  aboard,  illiberal,  abroad,  unmanly,  disobey,  discom- 
mode, enable,  rebreathe,  benumbed,  excentric. 

Oral  Cma^ugmUmnw— Imperative  and  Participles  of  bake. 

Analysts  M|4  Parainsi*— Obey  your  superiors.— Bespeot  your  eqnala 


94  lessons  in  english. 

Lesson  LV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Studyi 


TWO  TRAVELERS  AND  AN  OYSTER. 


-\ 


TO 


Once,  says  an  author,  where,  I  need  not  say, 
Two  travelers  found  an  oyster  in  their  way ; 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry ;  the  dispute  grew  strong ; 
While  scale  in  hand  Dame  Justice  passed  along.   . 
Before  her  each  with  clamor  pleads  the  laws, 
Explained  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 
Dame  Justice,  weighing  long  the  doubtful  right. 
Takes,  opens,  swallows  it,  before  their  sight.^ 
The  cause  of  strife  removed  so  rarely  well, 
"  There,  take,"  says  Justice.  "  take  ye  each  a  shell 
We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you : 
'Twas  a  fat  oyster — Live  in  peace — Adieu." 

—Pope  (1688-1744  . 


'\ 


Oral  Statement— fiketcli.. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Personages.         Who  are  the  personages  in  this  fable  ? 

Time  and  Place.  When  and  where  did  the  interview  take  place? 
/  1.  What  did  the  two  travelers  find? 

2.  What  does  the  third  verse  suggest  ? 

3.  Who  appeared  on  the  scene? 

4.  What  did  the  travelers  before  Dame  Justice"? 
3.  Besult.               What  was  the  result  ? 

MoRAii.  What  lesson  should  be  learned  from  this  fable? 


2. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


ki#.J<> 


h 
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oe 
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Questions  and  Suggestions. 
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1.  What  is  an  oy«ter?  ^. 

2.  For  what  is  the  first  linu  remarkable  ? 

3   Supply  some  omissions  in  the  8rd  line. 

4.  What  name  is  given  to  an  omission  snob  as  the  above? 

6.  What  is  a  dispute  f 

6  Who  it*  Dame  Justice  f 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Dame  t  i 

8.  What  is  meant.by  "  with  clamor"? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  plead  t 

10.  What  means  **  and  would  w  in  the  cause  "  ? 

11.  What  do  the  7th  and  Sthjines  contain  ? 

12   Use  one  word  for  *  cause  of  strife  "  (?th  1.) 

13.  What  does  the  10th  line  surest  ? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  thrive  t 

16.  Where  is  Westminster  t 

16   What  place  in  Westminster  is  referred  to  here  ? 

17.  Why  does  Dame  Justice  address  them  ac  fools  ? 

18.  What  does    'twas  a  fat  oyster  "  suggest  ? 

19.  What  IS  the  meaning  of  "  live  in  peace  "? 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  adieu? 

21   Why  did  the  author  select  an  oyster  as  the  bone  of  contention  here? 


22.  Of  what  gender  is  Dam^  Justice  t 

28.  M&ke  a  list  of  the  plural  nouns  in  the  fable. 

24.  Analyze  and  parse :  Live  in  peace. 


Ezerdsfe.— Paraphrase  the  Two  Trave/en  and  an  Oyater. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

X. — Construct  sentences  which  shall  each  contain  two  of  the  given 
names:  Othouiel,  Samuel;  Saul,  Gelboe;  Joseph,  Pharao ; 
David,  Jerusalem ;  Jehu,  Achab. 


ll. — Change  the  imperative  form. 


Ohey^  if  you  wish  to  be  obeyed  one  day. 

3ejirm  in  face  of  danger. 

Never  yield  to  our  evil  propensities. 

Study  attentively  the  history  of  your  country. 

Shun  sin  as  we  would  a  serpent. 

Never  deceive  your  master. 

Be  proud  of  our  country's  glory.  ' 

Speak  seldom  of  your  own  domgs. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III. — What  special  meaning  does  the  adjective  give  to  the  noon  vrhieh 
it  qualifies? 

1.  A  high-preasure  en^ne 

2.  A  loW'preasure  engine 

8.  Corned  mea,t ■. 

4.  Fresh  meat 

6.  Ctvt71aw 

6.  Moralla,w 

*<  Ecclenaatical  law 

H.  Sacred  history 

9.  Natural  history 


A 


r 


Exercise  on  Homophonous    Words. 


4.  Draft. 
Draught. 
Dram,  f 
Drachm. 


IV. — 1.  Day.  2.  Discreet.  3.  Dost. 

Dey.                Discrete.  Dust. 

Dun.                Doe.  Does. 

Done.              Dough.  Doze. 

'Vh^e  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  Day  and  night  succeed  each  other. 
A is  a  Moorish  governor. 

The  mason  hegan  to me  for  his  pay  before  he  had  entirely 

— :-  his  work. 

2.  My  grandfather  was  very . 

I  asked  the  pupil  what  he  meant  by  a proposition. 

The  tame bounded  through  the  kitchen  and  upset  the  cook's 

dish  of 

8. thou  not  believe  the  words  of  the  Almighty  Who  hath  said: 

"  Unto thou  shalt  return." 

I  was  awakened  from  my  fitful by  four  breaking 


through  the  bushes  near  where  I  lay. 

4.  I  was  robbed  of  a for  forty  dollars  while  taking  a 

water. 
John  gave  a for  a of  good  rum. . 


olF 


V. — Write  a  composition  about  Grandfatheb's  GiioeK. 


\ 


I' 


dell 


It. 
irely 

)ok's 

said: 
iking 

-of 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 


Lesson  LVI. — Rules  for  Suffixing. 
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In  forming  words  by  suffixes,  the  following  rules  should  be 
observed : — 

1981.  Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
when  they  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  double  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  vowel ;  as,  gun,  gunner ;  rob^  robbery ;  sun,  sunn/. 

194.  The  chief  exceptions  are : — 

X.  Final  x  being  equivalent  to  &«,  is  never  doubled;  as  in  mix, 
mixinfhmixer. 

2.  Yi  ords  that  on  the  addition  of  a  snfi&x,  change  the  position  of 
the  aooent,  do  not  always  doable  the  final  consonant ;  as,  prefer^  pre/- 
erenctt  preferab/e.  But  compounds  retain  the  double  letter,  though  the 
position  of  the  accent  is  often  changed ;  as,  grasshopper,  hareli]^ed. 

196.  A  final  consonant,  when  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  or  when  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable,  should 
remain  single  before  a  suf!ix;  as, /oq2,  fooler/;  hunty  hunter; 
offer,  offerings. 

196.  The  exceptions  are  : — 

z.  A  single  consonant,  when,  preceded  by  a  vowel  after  gu,  is 
doubled ;  as,  acquit,  acquittal,  acquitting. 

2.  A  number  of  dissyllables  ending  m  single  I  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,' but  not  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  are  generally  written 
in  their  derivatives  with  double  I ;  as,  metal,  metallic ;  excel,  excellence. 

I.  Filial  Consonants. — Add  the  suffixes  ing,  %  er,  ed.  ish. 
l.Spin.  2.  Knot.  3.  Glean.         4.  Prefix.         5.  Self. 

Drip.  Sun.  Neat.  Bigot.  Snap. 

Fix.'  Fog.  Red.  Omit.  Child. 

Join.  Boom.  Thin.  Model.  Fool. 

Bun.  Mud.  Black.  Limit.  Slug. 

"Whiz.  Bain.  Green.  Extort.  Fop. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Instead  of  the  dash,  insert  in  No. 
1,  a  word  in  ery,  and  in  No.  2,  a  word  in  ing,  formed  from  the  lists. 

1.  Cook,  gun,  nun,  tan. 

2.  Cloth,  gamble,  garden,  mat,  rig. 

1.  The  seaman  has  gone  to  the.^s^^T^  to  examine  the  nets. 
A is  a  religious  retreat  for  women. 

Everybody  should  know  enough to  prepare  his  own  food. 

The  artillery-man  makes the  study  of  his  life. 

Hides  are  dressed  at  the . 

2.  The  practice  of should  be  discouraged. 

A  floor  may  be  very  tastefully  arranged  with made  of  rags. 

Heavier is  required  in  winter  than  in  the  milder  seasons. 

The  alacrity  with  which  sailors  move  among  the is  surprising. 


Amateur 


■  is  a  most  useful  and  instructive  amusement. 


III.  Suffix  ence  to  No.  x.,  e</to  No.  2.— 1.  Differ,  occur,  refer, 
confer,  concur,  abhor,  prefer. — 2.  Bepel,  prefer,  benefit,  befit,  clot, 
lineer,  drag,  compel,  remit,  expel,  refer,  allot. 

Oral  Cs^JHgatlan.— Principal  Parts  and  Infinitive  of  r«c«rdi* 
Analjila  aadl  Panring.— Religion  is  man's  consolation.— Virtue  is  its  own 
reward. 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Lesson  LVIL — Rules  for  Suffixing. 


197.  Final  e  silent  of  a  primitive  word  is  dropped  on  taking 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  guide^  gutdance ;  remove, 
retnoval ;  come,  coming ;  globe,  ghhuh. 

198.  The  exceptions  are : — 

X.  Words  ending  in  ee  or  ge  retain  the  e  b^ore  able  and  am;  as, 
traeet  traeeabh;  change^  changeable ;  courage,  courageous. 

2.  Dye,  einge,  epringe,  swinge,  and  tinge,  also  preserve  <;  so  as  not  to 
be  confounded  with  other  words ;  as,  dyeing,  dying;  amgeing,  singing. 
Also  hoeing,  shoeing,  toeing, 

199.  Final  «  of  a  primitive  word  is  retained  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  consonant;  as,  state,  statement;  pale,  paleness. 

200.  The  e  is  omitted  in  awful,  duly,  nursling,  truly,  wisdom,  wholly ; 
and  nsoally  in  abridgment,  acknowkdgment,  argument,  judgment,  and 
lodgment. 

I.  Final  E. — Add  the  suffixes  able,  ment,  ous,  ish,  ly. 
1.  Tanle.  2.  Hove. 


Ghange. 

Service. 

Bemove. 

Excuse. 

Value. 


judge. 

Measure. 

Argue. 

Lodge. 

Amuse. 


Grace. 

4.  Bogue. 

6.  Pure. 

Outrage. 

Slave. 

Entire. 

Pore. 

White. 

Secure. 

Fame. 

Ague. 

True. 

Nerve. 

Thieve. 

Whole. 

Umbrage. 

Mule. 

Love. 

.CEZiEBB^TED.Qr  OnT^O.     ^  |^ 

iamt6a,  okie,  pioneer, 


II.  Omittions  to  be  supplied.— Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  the 
suitable  plural  noun. 

OhrUtiant'Mvil,  fastis,  Frenofiman,  gmi,  Hur5n,  mi 
•         realm,  vestment,  voice,  .worshipeCj^ 

The  twelfth  of  August  (1615)  was^  day  evennore  marked  with 
white  in  the  friar's  (Father  Le  Garon)  calendar.  Arrayed  in  priestly 
—4-  he  stood  before  his  simple  altar;  behind  him  was  a  little 
band  of  —S^,  the  twelve  -^t—  who  had  attended  him,  and  ihe 
two  who  had  followed  Ghamplain.  Here  stood  their  devout  and 
yaUant  chief  (Ghamplain),  and,  at  his  side,  the  dauntless  woodsman, 
pioneer  of  -—^,  Etienne  BrulS,  the  interpreter.  The  Host  wbs 
raised;  the  —^  kneeled.  Then  their  rou^-  —I—  joined  in  a 
hymn  of  praise,  Tk  Dsnif  Laudahus;  and  then  a  volley  of  theii 
—-4-  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  Faith  to  the  -*^— ,  — ^,  and/ 
all  the  brood  of  anomalous  •*^^  who  had  reigned  with  undisputed 
sway  in  these  wild  -+*—  of  darlmess.  The  brave  friar,  a  true  soldier 
of  tiue;  Ghiiirch,  had  led  her  forlorn  hope  into  the  —^  of  Hell ;  and 
how,  with  contented  heart,  he  might  depart  in  peace,  for  he  had  said 
the  first  Mass  in  the  country*  of  tii6  — i-S — Pabkuan  (1828-        ). 

III.  In  No.  z  indicate  the  suffix,  and  in  No^  2  add  a  suffix.-^ 
1.  Stranger,  saddler,  swimmer,  villager,  dyer,  digger,  winner,  sufferer, 
cottager,  voyager,  teacher,  boiler,  trimmer,  stopper,  runner,  fruiterer, ' 
treasurer. — 2.  Dye,  die;  sing,  singe;  virtue,  have,  derive,  hate,  rave, 
eye,  judge,  able,  rare,  mature,  agitate,  create. 

OwnlC»si^mgmtt9fu— Indieativt  present  a.nd  past  ottBtkeh*  ^ 

ABalyala  and  Parains.— The  brido  has  gone  to  her  father-in-law's.— The 
groom  has  gone  to  his  mother-in-law's. 

1.,  Within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Oownty  o/ Simoo«.. 


II 

c 

bi 
ti 
p 

y 

« 

cl 
ai 

1. 


St 


, 


tfa 
H 
wi 
de 
su 
re 
re 
be 
Si 


va 

W( 

so 


pe 


/ 


Mai 


.1 
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Lesson  LVIII. — Rules  for  Suffixing. 

201.  Final  y^  when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  changed 
into  t  before  the  addition  of  a  suffix  not  beginning  with  t;  as, 
eitift  cUixen;  merry y  merriment;  holy^  holiness:  but  copy^  copyist; 
bahyt  babyish ;  reply,  replying ;  tory,  toryism.  In  a  few  deriva- 
tives, y  is  changed  to  e,  before  oua ;  as,  pUy,  piteous  ',  plenty y 
plenteous, 

202.  Words  ending  in  ie,  drop  the  e  and  change  the  t  into 
y  before  ingy  to  prevent  the  doubling  of  i;  as,  tiey  tying ;  vie, 
vying ;  belie,  belying, 

208.  Final  y,  >vhen  preceded  by  a  vowel,  should  not  be 

changed ;  as,  annoy,  annoyance ;  boyy  boyhood. 

204.  The  words  daily,  laid,  lain,  paid,  said,  and  their  oomponnds 
are  exceptions. 


I.  Final  Y. 

—Add  the  snflixes  otu,  er. 

ness,  ing,  ance. 

LEnvy. 

2.  Destroy. 

8.  Busy. 
Beady. 

,  4.  Copy. 

6.  Convey. 

1   Bounty. 

Convey. 

Defy. 

Luxury. 

Victory. 

Testify. 

Happy. 

Delay. 

Defy. 

Beauty. 

Employ. 

Clumsy. 

Play. 

Annoy. 

Study. 

Pacify. 

Holy. 

Display. 

Ally 

Duly. 
Perfidy. 

Delay. 

Steady. 

Satisfy. 

Comply. 

Betray. 

Greedy. 

Tarry. 

^f 

Melody. 

Deny. 

Manly. 

Destroy. 

Glory. 

Play. 

Gray. 

Carry. 

Vary. 

Joy. 

Carry. 

Tardy. 

Decoy. 

Purvey. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  a 
suitable  plural  noun. 

/  /  Tmi  Tu^gps.  <,-  (, 
Henry,  time,  Tudor,  tyrant,  wife,  writer. 
The  — ^  reigned  in  England  from  1485  to  1603.  They  were 
— ^  VU.  and  VIII,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  began  the  so-called  Beformation  in  England^ 
Henry  VIU.  was  the  Nero  of  modem  — ^.  Henry^ut  away  his  lawful 
wife,  Catharine  of  Arragon;  of  the  next  four  -^j— ,  two  were  put  to 
death,  and  one  was  divoreed;  His  sixth  wife  was  fortunate  enough  to 
survive  this  most  heartless  of  —jJf--  Mary  reestablished  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England ;  but  Elizabeth  suppressed  it,  and  the  country 
returned  to  Protestantism.  Many  great  — ^  flourished  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  The  principal  were  William  Shakespeare,  Edmund. 
Spenser,  and  Francis  Bacon. 

III.  Add  the  suffix  age  to  No.  i,  and  indicate  the  suffix  in  No.  St. 

— 1.  Marry,  bag,  carry,  bond,  ferry,  herb,  wharf,  till,  villain,  yille,. 
vassal,  ton.— 2.  Annoyance,  childish,  liberalism,  writer,  girlish,  > 
womanish,  mildness,  holiness,  disturbance,  singer,  baker,  beggar, 
songstress,  duchess,  daily,  paid,  gracious,  penurious,  pennUesSi 

Oral  €}mK^nguUmn,— Indicative  perfect  auA  pluperfect  of  analjme  (words). 

Anmljtia  and  Parstnit.— Henry  VIIL  was  a  heartless  tyrant.— Nero  was  « 
peneoatior  of  the  Christiana 
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Lesson  LIX. — Rules  for  Suffixing. 

206.  Words  ending  in  any  double  letter  preserve  it  double 
before  an  additional  termination  not  beginning  with  the  same 
letter ;  as,  agrees  agreeabh ;  stiffs  atifn§9M ;  grass,  grass/999. 

306.  A  few  irregular  verbs  are  exoeptiona  to  this  role;  tMtJUe,JUd; 
shall,  shalt;  dweU,  dwelt;  bUu,  bleat  or  bleu§d 

307.  This  rule  applies  chiefly  to  words  derived  from  monosyllables 
ending  in  A  {,  or  «,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  which  letters  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  double;  as,  mill,  hill,  muff,  staff,  glass, pau.  The  chief 
exceptions  to  this  doubling  are  eUif,  if,  of;  as,  gas,  has,  his,  is,  pus,  this, 
thus,  us,  was,  yes, 

308.  E  final,  when  not  silent,  is  generally  double;  as  in  agree, 
tree,  see. 


I.  Retaining. — Add  the  suffixes  ing,  ness,  ly,  able. 


1.  Agree. 
Tattoo. 
Decree. 
Halloo. 
Flee. 
Toss. 
Foresee. 
DweU. 


.Still. 

8.DuU. 

Bti£f. 

Grnff. 

Careless. 

Full. 

Harmless. 

Odd. 

Gross. 

BhriU. 

COiill. 

DroU. 

Small. 

OrosB. 

ShriU. 

Useless 

4.  Pass. 
Agree. 
Prefer. 
Port. 
Measure. 
Search. 
Deplore. 
B^Mon. 


II.  Plnrals. — Supply  the  suitable  plural  noun. 

OaUudio,  Obarlee.  Protostant,  sovereign,  Btnu^  yew. 
'  ^      Thb  Stuabtb.  '^  5^        U 

The  -^  were  James  I.,  -^-  I.  and  II.,  James  11.,  William 
III.  and  Mary,  and  Ann.  They  reigned  from  A.  D.  1608  to  1714, 
except  during  the  Gommonwbaltr  which  lasted  from  1649  to  1660. 
During  the  reign  of  Oharles  I.,  the  Long  Paruakent  remained  in  session 
more  than  twelve  -(«-•  Gharles  I.  was  put  to  death  during  the 
CktMuoKWEAL'tH.  Olivcr  Gromwell  was  dictator.  Cromwell  was  a  cruel 
drapot.  James  II.  was  a  Catholic.  James  was  opposed  by  the 
-4^,  because  he  wanted  to  restore  the  religion  of  Eome  and  grant 
-^r-i-  liberty  of  worship;  he  had,  finally,  to  flee  to  France.  The 
'/Act  of  Settlement  *'  was  passed  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  and 
Mary,  its 'principal  provision  being  that  the  -^  of  England  must 
be  tf — t  A  IftW  still  in  force.  ' 

III.  Indicate  the  Suffixes.— Noticeable,  outrageous,  agreeable,  liar, 
haminess,  felicitous,  fanciful,  waitress,  carelessness,  stififness,  fre^om, 
atinne8B,manline6B,  comfortable,  robber,  wisdom,  widower,  jouma^st, 
dotage,  percentage,  drunkenness,  heroine,  consignment,  heiress,  ^ufti- 
ministratrix,  beggar,  Josephine,  Henrietta,  Georgma,  Joanna,  Louise» 
Christina,  ComeUa,  Frederica,  Theodora. 

OmI  Cm^gm.tMmmr--Indiea^ve  future  asidfuUire  perfect  at  wwUm  (aletter). 

ABaljsIs  mmA  Pavslnsv— Consonants  are  the  bones  of  spmeh  — Voiif^ 
axe  the  flew  and  blood  of  stoeetu 


> » 


INTERMKDIATE  C0UR8I.  lOl 

Lesson  LX. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

M00NRI8E  AT  MEMPHIS, 

The  rising  of  the  moon,  slow  snd  majestic,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  the  honors  that  awaited  her  upon  earth,  was  wel- 
comed with  a  loud  acclaim  from  every  eminence,  where 
multitudes  stood  watching  for  her  first  light      And  seldom 

5   had  that  light  risen  upon  a  more  beautiful  scene.    The  city  ^ 
of  Memphis,  still  grand,  though  no  longer  the  unrivaled 
Memphis  that  had  borne  away  from  Thebes  the  crown  of 
supremacy,   and  worn  it  undisputed  through  ages,  now, 
softened  oy  the  moonlight  that  harmonized  with  her  de- 

10  cline,  shone  forth  among  her  lakes,  her  pyramids,  and  her 
shrines,   like  one  of  those  dreams  of  human  glory  that 

,  must  ere  long  pass  away.  Even  already,  ruin  was  visible 
around  her.  The  sands  of  the  Libyan  Desert  were  gaining 
upon  her  like  a  sea^  and  there  among  solitary  columns  and 

X5  sphinxes,  already  half  sunk  from  sight,  Time  seemed  to 
stand  waiting  till  all  that  now  flourished  around  him  should 
fall  beneath  his  desolating  hand  like  the  rest 

On  th3  waters  all  was  gayety  and  life.  As  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  the  lights  of  innumerable  boats  were  seen  studding 

M  like  rubies  the  surface  of  the  stream.  Vessels  of  every  kind, 
from  the  light  coracle,  built  for  shooting  down  the  cataracts, 
to  the  large  yacht  that  glides  slowly  to  the  sound  of  flutes — 
all  were  afloat  for  this  sacred  festival,  filled  with  crowds  of 
the  young  and  gay,  not  only  from  Memphis  and  Babylon, 

95  but  from  cities  still  farther  removed  from  the  festal  scf  ne. 

As  I  approached  the  island  I  could  see  glittering  through 

the  trees  on  the  bank,  the  lamps  of  pilgrims  hastening  to 

the  ceremony.     Landing  in  the  direction  which  these  lights 

pointed  out,  I  soon  joined  the  crowd,  and  passing  through 

30  a  long  alley  of  sphinxes,  whose  spangling  marble  gleamed 
out  from  the  dark  sycamores  around  them,  reached  in  a 
short  time  the  grand  vestibule  Of  the  temple,  where  I  found 
the  ceremonies  of  the  evening  already  commenced. 

—Mmre  (1779-1862). 

pn»l  fltatemeat— Hketch 
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1.  PlBSOMAOBll. 


LESSONS   IN   ENGLISH. 

Literary  Analysis.  i 

Who   are  the  personages  brought  oat  in  this 
piece  ? 

Tins  amd  Plaob.      Where  is  the  scene  described  in  this  salactioo 

laid? 

'  1.  By  whom  was  the  rising  of  the  moon  wel* 
oomed? 


8. 


Words  and 
AonoKs. 


n.  BisiTxa. 

MOBAL. 


2.  Describe  the  scene  upon  which  the  moon 
arose. 

r 

8.  Had  the  ruin  commenced  to  appear  ; 
4.  Describe  the  scene  on  the  waters. 
6.  What  was  to  be  seen  on  the  island  ? 

To  what  did  this  beautiful  moonlight  night  and 
the  ceremonies  the  people  got  up  in  honor 
of  the  Moon,  lead  the  stranger  (the 
writer — in  imagination)  ? 

What  lesson  may  be  derived  from  this  descrip- 
tion? 


\ 


Questions. 

1.  Where  is  Memphis  7 (Are  there  any  other  places  of  the 

same  name  ? — Point  them  out  on  the  map.) 

2.  What  is  the  Mom  t 
8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  mtyettic  f 
4.  Express  unconscioua  in  two  words. 
6.  Why  is  her  applied  to  the  Moon  1 

6.  Why  was  the  moon  welcomed  with  loud  acclaim  f 

7.  What  name  is  given  to  people  who  pay  divine  honors  to  creatures? 

8.  What  is  an  eminence  f 

9.  Express  multitudes  diffef'ently. 
10.  What  light  is  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  ? 
Ip  What  is  meant  by  scene  here  ? 
12.  What  is  the  meaning  of  unrivaled? 

18.  What  is  referred  to  in  the  third  sentence  ? 

14.  What  else  is  suggested  in  the  same  sentence  ? 

16.  Where  is  Thebea  t  . 

16.  What  is  meant  by  supremacy  f  ^      <  ^ 

17.  What  is  meant  by  ages  f 

18.  What  is  the  meaning  Of  softened  (9th  1.)  ? 

19.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  softened  by  the  moonlight  that  harmonized 

with  her  decline."  ■ 

20.  What  are  the  principal  monuments  that  remain  of  ancient  Mem- 

phis? 
21;  What  was  **like  one  of  those  dreams  of  human  glory  tl^at  must 
ere  long  pass  away  ?',' 
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Questions. 

n.  UMan«qQivalentfortfr«. 
88.  Um  an  eqoiinklent  for  ru/it. 

84.  From  wh»t  i«  Libyan  dm  'ved  ? 

85.  Where  is  Libya  7 

86.  What  is  the  meantflf  of  "gaining  upon  her"? 
87.* What  figure  i«  "  gainina  upon  her  hke  a  sea  "? 

88.  What  if  the  meaning  ot$olitary  ?  , 

80,  What  it  a  tphinx  ? 

80.  What  is  meant  by  «*  sank  from  sight "? 

81.  How  it  Time  used  here  ? 

88.  What  ie  meant  by  ••  all  that  now  donrighed  "  ? 
88.  What  watert  are  referred  to  (second  paragraph,  Ist  1.)? 
84.*Point  out  the  figure  in  the  first  sentence  of  tne  second  paragraph 
86.  What  are  the  veuels  referred  to  ? 

86.  What  kind  of  vessel  is  a  (i)  coracle?. . .  .a  (2)  ytuht? 

87.  Use  other  words  for  glidee. 

88.  What  ii  tk flute  ?  ' 

89.  Where  was  Ijadylon? 

40.  What "  festal  scene ' '  is  referred  to  ? 

41.  What  island  is  referred  to? 

'42.  Of  what  were  the  sphinxe$  made? 
48.  Whatare«yoafRor««? 
44.  Whatisat;e«t/&u/«? 


^.  Find  some  consolidated  compounds  in  this  description,  and  give  the 
roles  relating  to  them. 

46.  Find  the  derivative  nomis  in  the  first  para.-^raph,  and  explain  the 

formation  of  each.  * 

47.  Give  the  plural  of  scene,  glory,  sphinx,  ruby,  yacht,  ceremofiy,  alley, 

vestibule. 
\  48.  Analyze  and  parse:  All  was  gayety  and  life. 


Ezerdte.— Write  a  sketch  of  Moonriae  at  Memphia. 


\ 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 
I. — ^Make  five  statements  about  modesty. 


\      - 


II.— Beplaoe  the  adjective  with  a  noun  from  the  same  root,  and  make 
the  other  necessary  changes  accordingly. 

The  meek  are  a  source  of  edification  to  all. 

The  poor  merit  our  compassion  and  assistance. 

The  obedient  are  certain  to  find  favor  with  God. 

The  |7ure  have  the  glory  and  merit  of  martyrdom. 

The  humble  merit  the  gift  of  chastity. 

The  angry  cannot  see  straight, 

The  vainglorioiu  seek  for  happiness  from  human  applause. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III. — ^What  special  meaning  ia  gjven  by  the  adjective  to  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies  ?  < 

1.  Hard  water 

2.  fifo/t  water 

8.  Mineral  water 

4,  A  fickle  hoy 

6.  A  studious  boy 

6.  A  medicinal  plant 

7.  A  textile  plant 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


2.  Demean. 

8.  Droop. 

4.  Docile. 

Demesne. 

Drupe. 

Dossil. 

Depositary. 

Discus. 

Deviser. 

Depository. 

Discous. 

Div  sor. 

IV.— 1.  Duct. 

Ducked. 

Dying. 

Dyeing. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitfible  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  thief  was  ducked  in  a  pond  and  then  cast  into  a  duct  for 

carrying  off  dirty  water. 

The man  scolded  his  wife  for her  dresses  black  before 

his  death. 

2.  Would  yon  yourself  by  stealing  apples  from  the  ordiard 

of  the ? 

The is  placing  his  goods  in  a  safe . 

8. is  a  soft  pulpy  fruit. 

Will  that  flower ? 

means  disk-like,  circular ;  and means  a . 

4.  The  woundod  boy,  though  very  ,•  tore  the  from  his 

wound. 
John,  though  a  clever ,  could  not  define k 


V. — ^Write  a  composition  on  Time  and  its  Principal  Divisions. 


1 
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for 
ore 

B.rd 


his 


Lesson  LXI. — Formation  of  Noun& — Suffixes. 

209.  The  suffixes  which  denote  the  action  of  doing, 
the  thing  done,  are : — 

toSt  atl«n*  ltl«B.  Invention,  the  act  ofinvenHng,  the  thing  invented. 
Payment,  the  act  of  paying,  that  which  it  paid. 


■ICBt* 

al. 

aace*  aney. 
eacct  cacjr* 
are. 


Bemov»l,  the  act  of  removing, 
ofdi'     -■ 


til,  t. 
•rr,  y, 


Defenwe,  the  act  of  defending. 
Jttfpentance,  the  act  of  repenting. 
Ooeurrtnce,  the  thing  which  occurred. 
Encloture,  that  which  enck»e$,the  act  of  encloHng* 
Carritite,  that  which  carriee,  the  act  of  carrying. 
Beading,  tTte  act  of  one  who  reada,  the  thing  read. 
Orowth,  the  cuit  or  result  ofgrowiiM, 
Diacovtry,  the  act  of  diecovering,  that  which  ie  dieeovered. 
These  BttfOxes  are  almost  always  Joined  to  verb  roots. 

210.  The  suffix  age,  when  joined  to  noun  roots,  generally  expresses 
cost,  sometimes  a  state;  as,  Cartage,  the  cost  of  carting  goods; 
vassalage,  the  state  of  a  vassal. 

211.  Nouns  in  in^  are  derived  from  participles  without  any  change. 
They  are  distinguisned  from  participles  by  taking  an  article,  an  ad- 
jective, or  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  before  them. 

I.  Derivatives. — Form  derivatives  with  the  aid  of  the  above  suffixes. 
1.  Tempt,    Temptation.  2.  Approve.  Approval.     8.  Suspend,  Suspense. 


Convert, 

Satisfy, 

Amuse, 

Amend, 

Inter, 

Bribe, 


Abstain, 

Steal, 

Seize, 

Depend, 

Press, 

Whistle, 


Deliver, 

Heal. 

Expand,    ■ 

Toll, 

Complain,- 

Post, 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.-r-Find  a  noun  proner  to  the  action. 

1.  Argument,  cultivation,  def  Aice,  preronsion,  removal. 

2.  Arrangement,  dist^ction,  failure,  fernMntation,  trijiJ,  usage. 

1.  Use  diligence'and  perseverance,  and  you  cabnot  but  lucceed.^ 
Good  -J^s-"  prepares  an  abundant  harvest. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  grieve  over  the  — ^  of  a  friend. 
No  —V—  can  justify  us  in  retaining  the  goods  of  others. 
Extravagant  pretensions  cause  legitimate  -u(—  to  be  rejected. 
Heaven  is  the  — ^  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

2.  The  true  florist  displays  taste  in  the  — ^  of  his  flowers. 
A  soldier  without  discretion  never  gains  -^^ .         ^ 
Excessive  confidence  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  a  -^— . 
Good  — V"  should  be  respected  and  followed. 
The  entire  life  of  man  i's  a  succession  of 
-aI|-  augments  the  volume  of  bodies. 

HI.  Substitute  a  derivative  instead  of  the  verb  in  Italics. — 

To  reflect  is  irksome  to  the  young. — Every  child  shoald  consider  that 
to  chey  is  his  duty. — To  whistle  in  the  presence  of  company  is  im. 
proper. — To  rail  is  often  dangerous. — To  satisfy  both  God  and  our 
neighbor,  should  accompany  our  repentance. — To  pout  marks  a  bad 
character. — To  persevere  to  the  end  is  the  crown  of  a  good  life. 

€toal  Oaqlagatfaa.— JntZieafive  present  and  past  of  sail  (on  the  lake). 

j^aalyeia  aad  PandaK.— Good  cultivation  prepares  an  abundant  harvest. 
"  Uon  augments  the  voluacte  of  bodies. 
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Lesson  LXII. — Formation  of  Nouns. — Suffixes. 

212.  The  tuffizea  which  denote  the  state  of  being,  or  the  coadi- 

tion,  the  quali^^  are : — 

I.  Happinf,  the  ataie  of  heina  happy. 

tjt  ety.  Searoity,  frailty,  the  atate  of  being  scarce,  fraU. 

Dearth,  the  atah  of  being  dear. 

Promptitudt,  the  atate  of  being  prompt. 

Juatict,  the  atate  of  being  jitat. 

SilenGt,  the  atate  of  being  ailent 

AceuraGy,the  atate  of  being  accurate.  'm 

HoTieaty,  the  atate  of  being  honest. 

Acrimony,  the  atate  of  being  acrid,  or  aour. 

Childhood,  the  atate  of  a  child. 

Friendnhip.  the  atate  of  a  friend. 

Martyrdom,  the  atate  of  a  martyr. 

Beggary,  the  atate  of  a  beggar. 

The  Bufflxes  hood,  ahip,  dom,  ry,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  joined  to  noun 
roots;  the  others,  to  adjeutives. 


Ih. 
tM«let 
lee. 
e«. 
cy»  acy* 

EST* 


I.  Derivatives. — ^Form  nomis  by  means  of  the  above  suffixes. 


1.  True,  yrwe/j. 

Hard, 

Green,  

Apt,  

Speoial,  

2.  Modest,  

False,  

Wise,  — 

Solid,  

Delicate, 

II.  Sentences 


3.  Loyal,'  Loyalty. 

Obstinate, 

Strong,       

Vain,  

Boy,  

4.  Gay,  

Warm,       

Brave,        

Coward.     

Ample,       


6.  Free, 
Deep, 
Anxious, 
Merry, 
Quiet, 

6.  Young, 
Noisy, 
Equal, 
Benefit, 
Prudent, 


Freedom, 


ices  to  be  completed.-^Supply  an  abst 
iith,  greatnesB,  mischief,  purity,  usefulnesss. 


bstract  noun. 


rength. 


1.  Faf 

2.  Capacity,  constancy,  density,  siixnplicity,  slavery,  stre  „ 

1.  There  cannot  be  nobility  where  virtue  is  waViting.      ^ 
7-  of  heart  is  the  only  offering  worthy  of  God. 

We  must  learn  to  estimate  all  things  by  their  real . 

True consists  in  doing  one's  duty  faithfully. 

Our is  founded  on  the  infallible  word  of  God. 

Idleness  is  the  nest  in  which lays  its  eggs. 

2.  The  abolition  of is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Catholic  XI!huroh. 

Smoke  ascends  because  its is  less  than  that  of  air. 

Their  very  persecutors  admired  the of  the  martyrs. 

Cunning  and  treachery  proceed  from  a  want  of . 

Feats  of or  agility  may  excite  wonder,  but  not  admiration. 

of  manner  recommends  every  other  excellence. 

III.  Replace  the  Abstract  by  the  Concrtte.^Youthpossessea  a  great, 
aptitude  for  learning. — Envy  that  keeps  mute  is  especially  to  be  feared. 
—Avarice  grasps  from  others  to  starve  itself. — Bashfulneas  blushes  at 
iihe  sound  of  its  own  voice. — Anxiety  torments  itself  with  phantoms 
of  its  own  creation. — Carelessness  inflicts  on  itself  many  a  wearisome 
step. 

On»l  Cmni'agimU.mn*— Indicative  perfect  and  pluperfeet  of  m^rlte  (fl^iom- 
position). 

Analjrals  and  Paraing.— Does  Jamep  'orgive  his  enemies  ?— Does  Maria 
deserves  a  reward  ^ 
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id. 
at 

QB 

ae 


la 


Lesson  LXIII.— Formation  of  Nouns.^Suffixes. 


218.  The  suffixes  that  denote  office,  jurisdiction,  or  character,  are : — 
ate. 
don. 
Mhlp. 
ho«4. 
«y,  acy,  y. 


J'atriarchsitt,  tlie  jurisdiction  ofapaMareh. 
Kingdom,  the  dominions  of  a  king. 
Professorahip,  tfie  office  of  a  profeator. 
Priesthood,  the  office  of  a  priest, 
Curacy,  the  office  or  employment  of  a  curate. 


These  sufflxes  are  added  to  nouu  roots.    Dom,  ship,  and  hood  are  Anglo* 
Saxon ;  the  others,  Classic. 

'    214.  The  suffixes  which  denote  place  or  a  collection  of  objects  are  :— 


ary. 
ery, 
ory. 

fy»y 

lag. 
age. 


LibrtLty,  a  collection  of  books;  a  place  to  keep  books. 
Fishery,  a  place  for  flailing. 


Armory,  a  place  to  keep  arms. 

Vestry,  a  pic 

Clottnng,  a  collection  of  clothes. 


lace  to  keep  vestments. 


Plumage,  a  collection  of  feathers. 

All  the  above  suffixes  are  added  to  verb  or  noun  roots. 
Anglo-Saxon. 


Ery  and  ing  are 


r.  Derivatives. — Give  the  nouns  formed  with  the  above  suffixes. 


1.  Clerk,        Clerkship.  2.  Grain.       Granary. 
Pontiff,     Widow, 


Knight, 

Protector, 

Consul,     

Prelate,     

Baron,      

Deacon, 


Monarch, 

Cardinal, 

Hermit, 

Observe, 

Infirm, 

Anchor, 


3.  Coal, 
Peasant, 
Coin, 
Ship, 
Dispense, 
Deposit, 
Yeoman, 
Baptize, 


Colliery. 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  noun  required. 

1.  Boundary,  peak,  rain,  river,  side,  tropic. 

2.  Foot,  mark,  itiile,  part,  torrent,  tree. 

'  The  Amazon. 

1.  The  Amazon  has  its  cradle  high  up  among  the of  the  Andes, 

where  the  condor,  the  vulture  of  America,  builds  its  nest.    So  vast  is 

the  basin  of  this  giant  of ,  that  all  Western  Europe  could  be 

placed  in  it  without  touching  its  — — 1    It  is  entirely  situated  in 

the ,  on  both  of  the  equator,  and  receives  over  its  whole  extent 

the  most  abundant . 


2.  After  the  rainy  season,  in  some the  water  rises  above  forty 

;   and  travelers,  during  the  dry  season,  have  seen  whose 

trunks  bore of  the  previons  inundation  fifty  feet  above  the 

height  of  the  stream.     Then  for  miles  and the  swelling  giant 

inundates  his  low  banks,  and,  majestic  at  all  times,  becomes  terrible 
in  his  grandeur  when  rolling  his  angry through  the  wilderness. 

III.  Replace  the  word  in  Italics  by  its  derivative.— The  dignity 
of  the  priest  Burpasses  that  of  the  angels. — The  popes  have  triumph- 
antly withstood  the  most  violent  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Christ 
for  almost  1900  years. — The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Oral  Coniug!a.tlon»— Indicative  future  BMd  future  perfect  of  aelTe  (an  arith- 
metical question). 

AnalyHin  and  Panlmg*— How  brightly  the  sun  shines  I— How  heavily 
the  rain  falls  I 
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Lesson  LXIV. — Formation  of  Nouns. — Suffixes. 

215.  The  suffixes  which  denote  art,  science,  practice,  are  :— 

«rff  f7»  J,  Cooktry,  the  art  or  practice  of  a  cooTe. 
hum*  OritUAum,  the  art  or  practice  of  a  critic. 

Ic«t  le«         Medhanic^,  the  science  of  motion. 
!■(•  8wrvey\ng,  the  art  of  measuring  lands. 

are*  BeuVptvitt,  the  art  of  carving. 

These  Buffixes,  exoept  ing,  are  added  to  noons.    Ing,  ery,  ry,  and  y  are 
Anglo-Saxon. 

216.  The  Bnf&x  ism  mdicates  a  doctrine,  a  particular  manner  of 
acting,  of  being,  or  an  idiom  peculiar  to  a  language;  as,  C'aZt;>nisiii,« 
the   doctrine  of    Calvin;   paralleliam,  the  state  of  being  parallel; 
ljdtiniam,a,n  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language. 


1.  Derivatives.- 
Ghemist, 
Poet, 
Architect, 
Photograph, 
Embo«B, 

2.  Engrave, 
Gone, 
Gatholic, 
Policy, 
Surgeon, 


-Form  derivatives  by  means  of  the  suffixes. 

Cliemistry.  3.  Garden,  Gardening. 
Despot,  — 

Paint,  — — — 

Witch,  

Letter,  

4.  Patriot,  

Garve,  

Pagan,  

Lithograph,  

Barbarian,  


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Insert  a  suitable  noun. 

The  -Amazon  (continued). 

■   1.  Alligator,  fish,  forest-tree,  tree-top,  trunk,  wood. 
,  2.  Flood,  island,  limit,  other,  place,  tree. 

1.  The  largest  tremble  under  the  pressure  of  the  waters. 

Huge ,  uprooted  and  carried  away  by  the  stream,  bear  witness 

to  its  power.    and  now  swim  where  a  short  while  ago 

the  ja^ar  lay  in  wait  for  its  prey ;  and  only  a  few  birds,  parching  on 

the  highest ,  remain  to  witness  the  tumult  which  disturbs  the 

silence  of  tiie . 

2.  When  at  length  the  river  retires  within  its  usual  ,  new 

have  been  formed  in  its  bed,  while   have  been  swept 

away;   and   in   many   the  banks,  undermined  by  the  

threaten  to  crush  the  passing  boat  by  their  fall — a  misfortune  which 
often  happens,  particularly  when  along  with  the  loosened  banks  high 
fall  headlong  into  the  river. 

III.  Insert  a  derivative  instead  of  the  noun  in  Italics.— The  prac- 
tices of  the  heathen  are  either  superstitious  or  cruel. — The  Chemist  re- 
quires an  extensive  knowledge  of  physics  and  geometry. — A  new 
country  like  Canada  affords  a  vast  field  for  the  engineer. — Since  the 
discovery  of  Galvani  the  science  of  electricity  has  advanced  with  rapid 
strides. — The  sceptics  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  were  followed  by  tne 
terrorists  of  the  French  Bevolution. — The  anatomist  examines  the 
structure  of  the  human  body. — The  politicians  of  several  European' 
nations  since  the  outbursts  of  Luther  have  tried  to  ignore  the  influence 
of  Catholics, 

•ml  C«B|jvcatlon.— Potonttal  present  and  past  of  dem«nati«te  (a 
y~o>>lem). 
\  oaalfsia  and  Paralnff.— •IJove  your  enemies.— Employ  your  time  well. 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 
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STELLA  MATUTINA. 


Earth  and  skies  the  dawn  is  waking, 

Sunlight  bids  the  shadows  flee ; 
Loving  hearts,  both  glad  and  aching, 

Turn,  O  Mother,  up  to  thee  ! 

Through  the  long  night  just  departed, 
Thou  hast  watched  our  curtained  sleep, 

With-  a  care  so  tender-hearted, 
And  a  love  so  true  and  deep. 

Thou  hast  calmed  our  restless  dreaming, 

While  the  shadows  round  us  lay ; 
Now  the  morning's  rays  are  beaming, 

Wilt  thou.  Mother,  near  us  stay  ? 

All  life's  toil  and  care  before  us, 

Slipp'ry  paths  and  heights  to  scale. 
If  some  safeguard  be  not  o'er  us, 

What  will  all  our  strength  avail  ? 

Leave  us  not,  O  helpful  Mother ! 

Hold  the  hand  and  guide  the  feet, 
Next  to  God,  there  is  no  other 

Who  can  shield  us  from  deceit 

Clinging  close  to  thee  in  weakness, 

We  may  venture  forth  again  : 
In  the  eve,  O  Maid  of  meekness  ! 

Lead  us  back  unspotted  then. 

—Mm  E,  a  Donnelly  (1848—). 


Oral  Btateatent— Hketch.,.. 
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^  i 

Literary  Analysis.  i 

Who  are  the  personages  shown  forth  in  these 
verses? 


Tms  AND  Flaox.  When  and  where  are  Christians  said  to  be  address- 
ing the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  ? 

'1.  When  are  "loving hearts"  said  to  turn  to 
Mary? 


2. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


8.  Bbsult. 

MOBAI.. 


< 


2.  When  did  Mary  watch? 

3.  What  do  Christians  ask  in  the  third  stanza? 

4.  What  is  stated  in  the  fourth  stanza  ? 

^  5.  What  is  affirmed  in  the  fifth  stanza? 
What  is  suggested  in  the  sixth  stanza  ? 
What  are  we  to  learn  from  these  lines  ? 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  English  of  SteUaMatutina  t 

2.  When  is  the  dawn  said  to  be  waking  ?  -  , 
8.  What  is  the  dawn  f 

4.*  What  figure  does  the  second  verse  contain  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  ''hearts,  both  glad  and  aching"  ? 

6.  Who  is  said  to  watch  us  during  the  night  (dth  and  6th  lines)  ? 

7.  Why  "  curtained  sleep"? 

8.  Use  equivalents  for  tender  (8th  line). 

9.  Express  the  meaning  of  the  10th  line  in  plain  language. 
10.  Why  use  the  apostrophe  in  slij^'ry, in  o^er  f 

11.* What  other  figure  is  contained  in  tihe  14th  line? 

12.* What  figure  is  "  O  helpful  Mother  I " 

18'.  What  is  meant  by  "  Hold  the  hand  and  guide  the  feet "  ? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  deceit  f  ' 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  21st  and  22nd  verses  ? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  the  last  two  lines? 

) 7.  Is  «vtf  generally  used  for  evening? 

18.  What  other  meaning  is  given  to  eve  ? 

19.*  What  figure  is  "  O  Maid  of  Meekness  "  ?  - 

20.  Is  then  a  good  ending  for  this  piece  ?  \ 

21.  What  is  the  singular  of  skies  f 

22.  Point  out  and  analyze  the  compound  words  of  the  selection. 

23.  Point  out   the  words  having  suffixes  in   the  first  stanza,  and 

analyze  each. 

24.  Analyze  and  parse :  Hold  the  hand. 


Ezerdse.— Paraphrase^ 5fe//a  Matutina. 
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INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Phraseology  and  Composition. 


Ill 


I. — ^Makfl  three  statements  about  ealumnv  and  three  abont  wi$d<m» 


ress- 


a  to 


iza? 


'; 


II. — Beplaoe  the  noon  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  by  a  common 
adjective  from  the  same  root,  and  make  the  other  necessary 
changes  accordingly.  ' 

Slothfulneas  is  cursed  by  Almighty  God. 

Purity  shall  receive  a  special  reward  in  Heaven. 

Imolence  shall  not  go  unpunished. 

Courage  does  not  shrink  in  the  presence  of  danger. 

PnuUnce  does  not  act  without  due  deliberation. 

Envy  has  no  place  in  Heaven. 

FickleneM  never  accomplishes  anything  great. 


III. — Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  proverbs : — 

.  1.  Do  not  ride  a  free  horse  to  death. 

2.  Cleave  the  log  according  to  the  grain. 

3.  Children  andfooU  should  not  handle  edged  tools. 


)7 


n. 
and 


Exercise  on  Hbmophonous    Words. 


IV.— 1.  Elector. 
Elector. 
Ewes. 

Use. 


2.  Fate. 
Fdte. 
Faun. 
Fawn. 


3.  Feet. 
Feat. 
Find. 
Fined. 


4.  Flee. 
Flea. 
Furs. 
Furze. 


Where  the  ^ash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  Elector  has  lost  the  electer  mouthpiece  of  his  meerschaum 
pipe. 
Kill  those  old ,  and their  flesh  as  food. 

—  while  on  his  way  to  a  grand . 


2.  He  met  with  his  unhappy  ~ 

is  a  sylvan  deity. 

The  young is  playing  in  the  field. 

3.  John  performed  a  difficult ,  and  by  so  doing  saved  a  child's 

from  being  broken. 

I that  you  have  been twice. 


4.  The tormented  me  so  much  that  I  was  forced  to 

the  wigwam. 

The  field  is  covered  with . 

A  robber  stole  the  lady's . 


from 


v.— Write  a  composition  abont  The  Mosx  BLEssfen  Yntom  Mabt. 


112  LESSONS  IN  ENOLISH. 

Lesson  LXVI. — Formation  of  Nouns.— Suffixes. 

217.  The  suffixes  that  indicate  the  author  of  an  action,  the ; 
who  is  devoted  to  a  profession  or  skilled  in  it,  are : — 

Beader,  8awy  tr,  on»  who  reads,  aawa. 

Auetiontatr,  one  who  aelU  by  auction, 

Beggux,  Dotard,  one  who  bege,  dotee. 

Creator,  one  who  creates. 

President,  Student,  one  who  presides,  studies 

JtfiMioian,  one  skilled  i7i  music. 

Spinwter,  one  who  spins.  ^ 

ArtisX.,  one  skilled  in  an  art. 

Fugitivt,  one  who  flees. 

Missionairy,  one  sen  ton  a  mission. 

Delegate,  one  who  is  sent. 

Trusttt,  one  to  whom  something  is  intrusted. 

The  Buffizes  er,  yer,ar,  or,  ant,  ent,  ive,  ate,  ee,  are  usually  added  to  verbs 
eer, ier,  an,  ian,  ster,  iit,  ary,  to  nouns ;  ard  to  adjectives.   Ar,ard,  er,  yer,  sttr, 
are  Anglo-Saxon. 


crt  7cr. 

e«r«  liT. 

■r«  ani. 

•r. 

aat*«Ht. 

an*  Ian. 

■ter. 

lat. 

Ive. 

■rjr. 

ate. 

ee. 


I.  Derivatives. — Give  the  name  of  the  person. 


1.  Law,        Lawyer, 

Mutiny,  

Befnge,    

Compete, 

Adhere,   

Bar,         

Journal,  

Oppose,    >— 


2.  Combat,  Combatant. 

School,    

Dull,       

Glass,      

Violin,     

Library, 

Assist,     

Capture, 


3.  Befer, 
Adverse, 
Assail, 
Conspire, 
Preside, 
Natural, 
Mule, 
Malt, 


Referee. 


IL  Plural  of  Nouns. — Supply  the  word  required. 

1.  Glade,  interval,  lake,  land,  mountain,  top. 

2.  Aborigines,  change,  edge,  forest,  forest-law,  jewel,  lake 

In  thk  Woods  of  Maine. 

1.  What  is  most  striking  in  the  Maine  wilderness  is  the  continuous* 

ness  of  the  forest^  with  fewer  open  intervals,  or ,  than  you  had 

imagined.     Except   the  few  burnt ,  the  narrow on  the 

rivers,  the  bare of  the  high ,  and  the  and  streams, 

the  forest  is  uninterrupted. 

2.  The are  something  which  you  are  unprepared  for ;  they  lie 

up  so  high,  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  forest  is  diminished  to  a  fine 

fnnge  on  their ;  with  here  and  there  a  blue  mountain,  like  ame* 

thist set  around  some  jewel  of  the  first  water,  so  anterior,  so 

superior  to  all  the that  -are  to  take  place  on  their  shores,  even 

now  civil  and  refined,  a^d  fair  as  they  can  ever  be.    These  are  not  the 

artificial of  an  English  king — a  royal  preserve  merely.    Here 

prevail  no but  those  of  Nature.    The have  never  been  dis- 
possessed, nor  Nature  disforested.— Thobeau  (1817 — 1862). 

I J  I.  Supply  derivatives  instead  of  the  italicized  nouns.— Catholic 
mUaions  in  pagan  lands  have  often  to  encou^ter  obstacles  raised 'by 
the  greed  of  European  traffic. — Without  the  telescope,  astronomy 
would  know  nothing  of  innumerable  worlds  that  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  the  human  eye. — The  structure,  classification,  growth.  Mid 
use  of  plants  is  the  study  of  botany. — Skillful  arts  can  transform  the 
coarsest  materials  into  objects  of  luxury. 

Oral  CmB^ufpMimn*— Potential  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  traaalate  (into 
French.) 

Aaaljrais  aatl  Fandng.— The  Church  is  the  house  of  Ood.— My  house  is 
a  bouse  of  prayer.  ^ 
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Lesson  LXVII. — Formation  of  Nouns. — Suffixes. 

218.  The  suffixes  that  name  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  city, 
are: — 

■■ttea.         Mexico,  Mexietm ;  Boston,  Bostonian. 

«•«,  Ine.         Tortugai,  Portuguese ;  Florence,  Florentine. 

He*  ard,  er.  Moab.  Moabite;  Spain,  Spaniard;  Montreal,  MontreaUr. 

Ttaeie  suffixes  are  added  to  nouns.  Derivatives  in  e»e  are  invariable ;  thus, 
"A  Portuguese  ";  "  The  Portuguese  are  of  the  same  origin  cu  the  Spaniarda." 

219.  Several  of  these  suffixes  indicate  the  society,  the  follower,  or 
the  descendant ;  as,  Dommic/c,  Dominican;  William,  Williamite;  Levi, 
Levite, 

220.  The  word  man  is  often  compounded,  with  the  proper  adjective, 
to  name  the  individual  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  as,  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman ;  two  Englishmen,  ten  Frenchmen.  But  the  proper  adjec- 
tive is  used  to  name  the  nation ;  as,  the  English,  the  French. 

221.  The  name  of  an  inhabitant  is  frequently  found  by  retrenching 
the  final  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  country;  as,  Turkey,  Turk; 
Poland,  Pole;  Denmark,  Dane. 

I.  Derivatives. — Name  the  inhabitant. 


1.  Israel, 
Africa, 
Wales, 
Milan, 
Soudan, 

2.  Algiers, 
Hindostan, 
Iceland, 
Malta, 

.   Lyon, 


Israelite.  8.  Savoy,       Savoyard.  5.  Genoa,       Genoese, 


Quebec, 
Toronto,  ■ 
Peru, 
Cork, 
4.  Germany, - 
Halifax,  • 
Canaan,  • 
Lapland,  - 
Syracuse,  ■ 


Venice, 

Arabia,  

Geneva,  

Belgium,  

C.  Anjou,  

London,  

Sweden,  

Japan,  

Norway,  '^ 


n.  Plural  of  Nouns. — Supply  the  word  required. 

1.  Berry,  fish,  rock,  silver-birch,  stream,  tree. 

2.  Duck,  fly,  interval,  mosquito,  owl,  stream,  wolf. 

In  The  Woods  of  Maink. 
1.  Maine  is  a  country  full  of  evergreen ,  of  mossy 


and 
and 


watery  maples;    the  ground  dotted  with  insipid,  small,  red 

strewn  witii  damp  and  moss-grown ;  a  country  diversified  with 

innumerable  lakes  and  rapid ,  peopled  with  trout,  with  salmon, 

shad,  and  pickerel,  and  other . 

2.  The  forest  resounds  at  rare with  the  note  of  the  chick- 
adee, the  blue-jay,  and  the  woodpecker,  the  scream  of  the  fish-hawk 

and  the  eagle,  the  laugh  of  the  loon,  and  the  whistle  of along  the 

solitary ;  at  night,  with  the   hooting  of  and  howling  of 

—— ;  m  summer,  swarming  with  myriads  of  black and ■, 

morefonnidable  than  wolves  to  the  white  man. — Thobeau. 

III.  Replace  the  italicized  word  by  a  derivative. — The  intercourse 
between  Canada  and  China  will  increase  greatly  on  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. — The  greater  part  of  America  was  first 
colonized  by  Spain. — England  possesses  the  almost  undisputed  empire 
of  the  sea. — Franae  has  established  a  protectorate  over  Madagascar. 

Oral  CmaimigeMmnw— Subjunctive  of  deliver  (a  lecture). 
Aiuilyala  mad  Paraiac.— Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck.— tljlttls 
strokes  fell  great  oaks. 


lU 
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Lesson  LXVIII. — Formation^of  Nouns. — Suffixes. 

222.  The  dimiiintiTe  tnffixet  of  the  noon,  that  it,  those  which  give 
it  a  weaker  signifloation,  are : — 

let«  «t.  Ring,  rinaltt)  baron,  harontit. 

crel*  el«le.     Pike,]><«»erei;  run,  runnel;  ipeok,  tpeohlt. 

elflt*  eel.  Part,  particlt,  parcel. 


Uact  •eU.        Duok,  thtekling:  hill,  hillock. 
cale*  ■!•.        Animal,  animalcult ;  slobe,  glo^nl; 
klB,ca««ter.  Lamb, Mmbkin:  oat, m (ten;  poet,j 
John,  Johnny ;  Oharles,  C^rlie. 


T»le. 


poetatter. 


Let,  et,  er$l,  el,  le,  ling,  oeJe,  hin.  en,  y,  <e,  are  Anglo-Saxon  eufflzea.  <> 

Several  of  these  euiBxes  are  added  to  words  to  expre«8  endearment  or  ooa< 
tempt ;  as,  bird,  birdie ;  lord,  lordling. 

228.  The  augmentative  suffixes  of  the  noon,  that  is,  those  which 
give  it  a  stronger  signifioation,  are: — 

loBt  •■«.     Medal,  m«d<iIlion ;  Tromb,  trombone. 
—Ut  •n*      Ball,  baltoon  ;  Galley,  galleon. 

1.  Derivative. — Give  a  diminutive  to  the  noun.  ' ' '' 

1.  Leaf,  Leaflet.  8.  Sphere,  Spherule.    5.  Goose,  Qoeling, 

Dear,  Sack,         Man,  

Bull,  Babe,        Look,  • 

Eagle,  Salmon     Chicken,  

Brook,  Crown,      Table,  

2.  Chant,  4.  Gland, G.Yerse,  

Grain,  Maid,        Youth,  

Mantle,  Wit,  Lad,  

Park,  Plant,        .Ball,  

Isle,  Stream,     Boot,  

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Bupplv  the  noon  required. 

1.  Bathing-plaoe,  fin,  interval,  pool,  ctretota,  trunk. 

2.  Bank,  grist-mill,  sheep,  wood,  youngster. 

The  Brook. 
The  brook  was  far  more  attractive  than  the  meadow^  for  it  had 

sheltered ,  dear  and  white-sanded,  and  weedy  — r-,whbre  the  shy 

pickerel  loved  to  linger,  and  deep ,  where  the  stupid  sucker  stirred 

the  black  mud  with  his .      It  was,  for  the  most  a  sober,  quiet, 

little  river ;  but  at it  broke  into  a  low  rippling  laugh  over  rocks 

and of  fallen  trees. 

2.  It  ground  our  com  and  rye  for  us  at  its  two ;  and  we 

drove  our to  it  for  their  spring  washing — an  anniversary  which 

was  looked  forward  to  with  intense  delight,  for  it  was  always  rare  fuh 

for  the .    On  its we  could  always  find  the  earliest  and  latest 

wild ,  from  tiie  pale  blue,  three-lobed  hepatica,  and  small,  delicate 

wood-anemone,  to  the  yellow  bloom  of  the  witdi-hazel,  burning  in  the 
leafless  October .--John  G.  Whittibb. 

III.  Use  a  diminutive  instead  of  the  words  in  Italics.— Castles 
are  often  ornamented  with  many  towers. — The  rivers  of  Canada  aboimd 
in  pike. — A  drop  of  water  put  on  a  red-hot  stove  assumes  the  form  of 
a  sphere. — The  banks  of  the  brook  are  overgrown  with  the^toer*  that 
have  been  spared  by  the  reaper's  scythe. — The  sky  of  Italy  is  often  for 
whole  weeks  unobscured  by  the  smallest  cloud. — Plants  draw  nourish-> 
ment  from  the  earth  by  means  of  their  smallest  roots. 

Oral  Co^i■gatl•a.— Impflrative  of  drair  (a  figure). 
Aaalyaia  and  Panlan.— The  Turks  revere  Mahomet.— The  worms  de* 
voured  Antioohus.  «^ 
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INTERMEDIATE  C0Ulli3& 

Lisbon  LXIX.— Formation  of  Nouns. 

Oval  ■zereiM.— Form  nooiu  by  meant  of  a  pnflx  or  a  raffli. 


U5 


PotMMlOB, 

Ability. 

Thought, 

Abunoanoe. 


Bzaotltude, 
Broad, 
Humanity, 
Innocent, 


\niite, 
Humble, 
Violent, 
Proud, 


OIto  lome  worda  of  the  lame  family  a«  eav§,  part,  plant. 

I.  DeriTatiTet. — In  the  first  oolnmn,  find  the  name  of  the  person 
and  the  thing  derived ;  in  the  seoond,  two  names  of  persons. 


r$rh. 

1.  Lend, 
Clothe, 
Sing, 
S^rOte, 
Weave, 

2.  Sow, 
Possess, 
Think, 
Offend, 
Expend, 


xWVOttt 

Lender, 


Thing. 
Loan. 


Verb, 

8.  Trust, 

Compose, 

Note. 

Visit, 

Copy, 
4.  Operate, 

Defend, 

Consign, 

Capture, 

Spm, 


Perwn. 
Trtuter, 


TrtMlet. 


II.  Omistiont  to  be  mpplied. — Insert  a  suitable  noun. 

1.  Child,  constellation,  eye,  glory,  hand,  heaven,  sister-beam. 
.  2.  Bye,  gate,  ruby,  streak,  tear-drop,  tide,  watch-star. 

Datbbxax. 

1.  As  we  prooeeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible;  the  intense  blue  of  the  ucy  began  to  soften ;  tiie  smaller 

stars,  like  little ,  went  first  to  rest ;  the of  the  Pleiades 

soon  melted  together ;   but  the  bright of  the  west  and  norUi 

remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration  went  on. 

of  angels,  hidden  from  mortal ,  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 

;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved^  into  the of  dawn. 

2.  The  lune  sky  now  turned  more  softly  ^y;  the  great 

shut  up  their  holy ;  the  east  began  to  mndle.    Faint of 

purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole  celestial  concave  was 

filled  with  the  inflowing of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring 

down  from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  lengtli  a  flash 
of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned  tiie  dewy 

of  flower  and  leaf  into and  diamonds.       In   a  few 

seconds  the  everlasting of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  open, 

and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gaze  of  man, 
began  his  state. — Evebbit  (1794-1866). 

III.  Change  to  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,— The  ereati<m  of  the 
smallest  object  requires  infinite  power. — The  admission  of  a  fault  is  a 

Seat  step  made  to  the  amendment  of  it. — The  disclosure  oi  the  secret 
alts  of  others  is  a  meanness  and  a  sin. — Great  prudence  is  required 
before  we  resolve  t^  commencement  o/ a  quarrel. — Refketion  on  what 
we  are  doing  is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  do  it  well. 

Offsl  C«aJ«catlMk— Porfioiples  of  vcTerc. 

.  Analyaie  an4  Pandan*— Dark,  thick  clouds  annonuoe  a  storm.— BefreSli- 
iatt  ^jods  «ninrilF4tae  air.  


/ 
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Lesson   LXX. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


THE  INSTABILITY  OF  WORLDLY  GREATNESS, 


10 


«3 


A  Chinese  who  had  long  studied  the  works  of  Confucius, 
who  knew  the  characters  of  fourteen  thousand  words,  and 
could  read  a  great  part  of  every  book  that  came  in  his  way, 
once  took  it  into  his  head  to  travel  into  Europe,  and  observe 
the  customs  of  the  people  whom  he  thought  not  very  much 
inferior  even  to  his  own  countrymen  in  the  arts  of  refining 
upon  every  pleasure.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  his 
passion  for  letters  naturally  led  him  to  a  bookseller's  shop, 
and,  as  he  could  speak  a  little  Dutch,  he  civilly  asked  the 
bookseller  for  the  works  of  the  immortal  Xixofou.  The 
bookseller  assured  him  he  had  never  heard  the  book  men- 
tioned before.  "What!  have  you  never  heard  of  that 
immortal  poet  ?"  returned  the  other,  much  surprised ;  "  that 
light  of  the  eyes,  that  favorite  of  kings,  that  rose  of  perfec- 
tion !  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  of  the  immortal  Fipsi- 
hihi,  second  cousin  to  the  moon?" — "Nothing  at  all,  indeed, 
sir,"  returned  the  other. — •'  Alas !"  cries  our  traveler,  "to 
what  purpose,  then,  has  one  of  these  fasted  to  death,  and 
the  other  offered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Tartarean 
enemy,  to  gain  a  renown  which  has  never  traveled  beyond 
the  precincts  of  China  !"  ^ 

-^Goldmith  (1728-1774). 


Oral  SiatcMcat— Sketclu. 


\ 


Literary  Analysis. 


1.  Febsomaoes.         Who  are  the  oharaoters  represented  in  this  narra- 
tion? 

Time  and  Place.    When  and  where  did  the  Ghineise  and  the  book- 

JBeller  meet? 


/ 


Words  and 
Actions. 


8.  Bksult. 

MoRUi. 
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Literary  Analysis. 

r  1.  Whftt  is  8»id  of  the  Chinese  soholar? 

a.  "VShy  did  he  take  "it  into  his  head"  to 
travel  into  Europe  ? 

8.  When  he  reaohed  Amsterdam,  what  did  he 
do? 

4.  What  did  the  Chinese  sav  upon  being  in- 
formed by  the  booksellor  that  he  never 
heard  tlie  book  mentioned  before? 

What  oonolusion  did  the  Chinese  traveler  come  to? 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  fable  ? 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  a  Chinese  f 

2.  Who  was  GoiiJ'uciun  ? 

'8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  works  as  nsed  here  ? 
4.  **  '*  characttrn       " 

6.  Express  briefly  the  circumiocation,  "  that  came  in  his  way." 

6.  Express  more  briefly  "once  took  into  his  head  to  travel  into 

Europe?" 

7.  Where  is  Europe? Give  the  boundaries. . .  .Trace  its  shape  on 

the  blackboard .... 

8.*  What  figure  is  contained  in  "whom  he  thought..  ..every  plea- 
sure?" 

9.  What  is  the  opposite  of  pleasure  ? 

10.  Where  is  Amsterdam  ? Point  it  out  on  the  map. 

11.  What  is  the  meaning  of  letters  in  this  place  ? 

12.  What  is  Dutch  ? 

13.  Who  was  Xixofou  ? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  immortal  (10th  1.)  in  this  place  ? 

15.  Point  out  a  figure  in  the  13th  line. 

16.  Point  out  another  figure. 

17.  Do  the  Chinese  believe  that   a  person  could  be  related  to  the 

moonf 

18.  Who  was  Fipnihihi  ? 

19.  What  is  a  sacrifice  ? 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Tartarean^ 

21.  Use  equivalents  for  renowii  ? 

22.  Use  equivalents  for  precincts. 

28.  Where  is  China? — Point  it  out  on  the  map. . .  .Give  its  bounda- 
ries. 


24.  Make  a  list  of  the  compound  nouns  in  this  fable,  and  analyze 

them. 

25.  Make  a  list  of  the  joroDer  noand. 


^ 
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Questions. 

26.  Qive  the  root  of  the  wortls  (i)  tuning,  (2)/avorite,  (3)  perfection, 

(4)  mppose. 

27.  Form  the  names  of  persons  from  (x)  study,  (2)  work,  (3)  part, 

(^)  travd,  (5)  Europe,  (6)  art,  h)  Dutch. 

28.  Derive  abstract  noons  from  (z)  Umg,  (2)  knouf,  (3)  read,  (4)  yrea<, 


(5)  oburve,  (6)  r^ne. 
aal5 


29.  Analyze  and  parse :  A  Chinese  had  long  studied  the  works  tff  Cfon- 
fttcius. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.— Vary  the  arrangement  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  pat- 
ting at  the  beginning  one  of  the  numbered  expressions. 

1  a  • 

1.  A  few  books  |  well  chosen  |  are  |  of  more  use  |  than  a  great 

library  |  . 

2.  Oil  and  truth  will  get  |  uppermost  |  at  last  |  . 


II. — Place  within  each  of  the  following  quotations  the  elanse  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  author. 

Our  Lord  says :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 

St.  Francis  qf  Sales  says:  *' What  cannot  be  done  without  o£Feuoe, 
leave  undone." 

FatJ^er  St.  Jure  says :  "  lie  only  is  a  Christian,  who  leads  the  life  of 
a  Christian." 

St.  Bernard  says : "  I  would  rather  that  men  should  murmur  against 
me  than  against  God." 

St  Paul  says : "  Let  all  your  actions  be  done  in  charity." 

^S^f.  JamM  «ay«.' "  The  tongue  is  a  world  of  iniquity." 

III. — Complete   the  statement    by   a    sentence  commencing  with 
we  mtiet.  \ 

1.  To  be  truly  honored, 

2.  To  keep  off  wrinkles, 

8.  To  prevent  temptation, 

4.  To  enrich  our  mind, 

6.  To  keep  out  evil  thoughts,.. 

6.  To  avoid  being  needy  when  old, 

I 
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fedion, 

)  partf 

great, 

f  Oon- 


y  put- 


great 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Floe. 

2.  Fore. 

8.  Foul. 

4.  Frays. 

Flow. 

Four. 

Fowl. 

Phrase. 

Flue. 

Fort. 

Franc. 

Freeze. 

Flew. 

Forte. 

Frank. 

Frieee. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  Jloe  melted  rai>idly  wlien  it  entered  the  Golf  Stream. 

Grand  Biver into  Lake  Erie. 

The  swallow down  the of  the  ohimney. 


2.  The  horse  broke  one  of  his 

A  horse  has legs. 

McLeod  is  in  Alberta,  N.-W.  Territory. 

Literature  is  his .         > 


8.  The  hen  is  a  barnyard  — 

Never  use language. 

'    That boy  received  a 


from  a  Frenchman. 

occasioned  some  serious 


4.  The  analysis  of  the  — 
the  students. 
John  will  not ,  clad  as  he  is  in  that  warm  suit  of 


among 


tntain- 


ffenoe, 
life  of 
l^inst 


v.— Write  a  composition  about  A  Bear  amp  H«s  Cvbs, 


with 
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Chapter  III.— Lesson  LXXL— Articles. 

224.  An  Article  is  the  word  the^  a  or  an  used  before  nouns 
to  limit  then  signification ;  as,  the  school^  a  many  an  eye. 
226.  There  are  two  articles,  the  difmite  and  the  indefinite 

226.  The  Definite  Article  is  the.  It  denotes  some  parti* 
cular  thing  or  things;  as,  the  enemyy  the  enemies^  the  pro- 

227.  The  Indefinite  Article  is  a  or  an.  It  denotes  one 
thing  of  a  kind,  but  no  particular  one ;  as,  a  provincet  an 
enemy. 

228.  A  is  used  before  a  consonant  sound ;  as,  a  flocks  a 
hotely  a  walL 

229.  The  consonant  sounds  of  w  or  y,  even  is'hen  expressed  by  other 
letters,  require  a,  not  an,  before  them ;  as,  a  year,  a  unit,  a  union,  a 
wonder,  a  one. 

230.  An  is  used  before  a  vowel  sound ;  as,  an  erroTy  an  iron. 
281.  The  words  in  which  initial  h  is  silent  require  an,  because  they 

begin  with  a  vowel  sound ;  as,  an  Jioveat  man ;  an  honorable  position. 


I.  A  or  an.~ 
1.  A  humor. 

—  unicorn. 

—  eaglet. 

—  harpoon. 
. —  hourglass. 

,  —  umpire. 


-Supply  the  suitable  indefinite  article. 

2.  A  euphemism.  8.  An  honorable  position. 

—  imperial  edict. 

—  hundred  sheep. 

—  erroneous  opinion. 

—  humorous  story. 

—  honest  occupation.' 


heiress. 

—  hermitage. 

—  university. 

—  herbalist. 

—  eudiometer. 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  the 
suitoble  article,  or  noun.         A  V      ^ 

1.  Food,  form,  head,  leaf,  limb,  plaoo.    k 

2.  Flower,  inseot,  searoh,  state,  transformation,  wiug. 

Transformation  of  Insects. 

1.  -^  caterpillar,  .after  feeding  upon  -v(-  till  it  is  fully  grown, 
retires  into  some  — W-  of  concealment,  oasts  off  its  caterpillar-skin, 
and  presents  itself  in  (U^entirely  different  -^«  one  wherein  it  has 
wther  -W^wer  of  moving  about  nor  of  taking  -4— ;  in  fact,  in 
this  its  second  or  chrysalis  state'U^insect  seems  to  be  4V>  lifeless 
oblong  or  conical  body,  withoutj^ distinct  -^ —  or  movable    f  V, 

2.  After  resting  -fl'' while  *^nward  struggle  begins  ;'t*^rairyteli8 
skin  bursts  open,  and  from^«*^rent  issues  -^butterfly  or  ^  moth, 
whose  small  and  flajibv  H»~  soon  extendk  and  harden,  and  become 
fitted  to  bear  away  winsect  in  -V-  of  V^Mioneyed  juice  of  -V— . 
Caterpillars  and  grubs  undergo  ^complete  -^ —  in  coming  to  matur- 
ity ;  but  there  are  other  -4W-,  such  as  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and 
bugs,  which,  though  differing  -^good  deal  in  the  young  and  adulii-  J^, 
are  not  subject  to  so  great  ■4,  change. — T.  W.  Habbis. 

III.  Chang^e  the  italicized  nouns  to  the  singular.— Do  not  oorifide 

your  secret  to  indiscreet  men. — With  the  talents  of  angels,  men  may  act 

like  fooU. — It  is  losing  time  to  try  to  please  humorsome  children. — Do 

^you  prefer  oranges  to  apples? — Bad  spellers  should  not  pretend  to  be 

scliolars. 

Oral  C«qivgacl«B.— PrineiiKil  Parts  and  InflniUve  of  sec. 
Analyidii  and  Paraina.— A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  8hip.-i-The  •leep' 
ing  fox  oatohes  no  poultry. 
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iiron. 
Be  they     \ 
Hon, 


Chapter  IV. — Lesson  LXXII.  — Aajcctives. — Classes. 

282.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  or  a  pro* 
noun,  and  generally  expresses  quality ;  as,  a  rosy  apple ;  five 
diligent  hoys ;  unhappy  me. 

288.  Adjectives  are  divided  into  five  classes ;  commony  proper^ 
numaralf  pronominal^  and  participial. 

284.  A  Common  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  denotes 
quality  or  situation  j  as,  good^  bad^  easty  western. 

235.  A  Proper  Adjective  is  an  adjective  derived  from  a 
proper  name  ;  as,  Canadian^  Irishj  Gregorian. 

236.  A  proper  adjective  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  as,  the 
Eil£^lish  language;  the  Copemican  gysteni:  unless  the  adjective  has 
lost  its  reference  to  the  proper  name ;  as,  academic,  galvanic,  laconic. 

I.  Adjectiyes. — Indicate  by  the  initials  whether  the  adjective  ex- 
presses a  good  or  a  bad  quality. 


1.  Hard  wood,        g. 
Hard  heart, 
Dry  linen, 
Dry  style, 
Deep  wound. 
Deep  knowledge, 
Oreen  meadow, 
Oreen  apple. 
Heavy  claim. 
Heavy  burden. 


b. 


2.  Sharp  frost. 
Sharp  sight. 
Soft  answer. 
Soft  character, 
Qrave  deportment, 
Grave  mistake. 
Quick  temper, 
Quick  motion,. 
Thick  wall. 


3.  Strong  constitution,  g» 
Strong  taste, 
Black  ink. 
Black  design, 
Broad  gash. 
Broad  mind, 
Firm  will, 
Firm,  prejudice, 
Light  head. 
Light  step. 


Thick  skull, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  an  adjective  expressing 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  material  or  object  named. 

1.  Caustic,  elastic,  pungent,  unctuous. 

2.  Durable,  bard,  liquid,  poisonous,  transparent.' 

5.  Beautiful,  brilliant,  flexible,  resinous. 
4.  Blustery,  cold,  healthful,  mild,  warm. 

6.  Cruel,  sober,  timid,  wary. 
6.  Faithful,  gentle,  slimy,  swift,  ungainly. 


1.  Glass  is  brittle. 

Bteel  is . 

Oil  is . 

|jime  is . 

Pepper  is 

2.  Granite  is  — 

Air  is . 

Hemlock  is  —■ 
Oak  is  — ■-. 
Quicksilver  is 


1,  u«uv*«,  DiAujjr,  Dnnv, 

8.  Gold  is  precious. 

The  pine  is  - 

The  reed  is  - 

The  sun  is  — 

The  moon  is - 

Spring  is 

Summer  is - 

Fall  is . 

Winter  is  — 
Exercise  is  - 


5.  Justice  is  impartial. 

The  hare  is -. 

The  hyena  is . 

The  camel  is . 

The  moose  is . 

The  stork  is . 

The  dog  is  — — . 
The  eel  is . 


The  swallow  is  — — . 
The  lamb  is . 

III.  Insert  an  adjective  instead  of  the  words  in  Italics.— Augustas 
by  assuming  the  authority  of  Emperor  changed  the  constitution  of 
Rome. — Germany  is  a  monarchy  limited  by  a  conatitution. — All  excess 
destroys  health  of  body  as  well  as  vigor  of  mind.— The  height  of  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer  varies  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere.—Men  of  wiedom  me&Bxae  time  by  their  improvement  of^  it.— 
Persons  tJiat  are  covetous  are  always  in  want. — Every  man  is  not 
prepared  to  tfpeak  on  questions  involving  doubt. 
Oral  C9i^u§m.ti9U,— Indicative  present  and  past  at  ran* 
Aa»lTBlii  and  Pandng.— A  fat  (itcheu  makes  a  lean  will.—Cicero  was  a 
oelabnMd  orator. 


f22 
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Lesson  LXXIII. — Adjectivts. — Numeral. 

287.  A  Numeral  Adjective  is  »n  adjective  that  ex- 
presses a  definite  number ;  as,  one,  three,  twenty-five, 

28B.  Numeral  adjectives  include: — 

X.  Cardinal  numbers;  as,  om^  two,  tkree^four^  &o» 

2.  Ordinal  numbers;  ab, first,  second,  third,  fourth,  <feo. 

3.  Multiplicative  numbers ;  e^a,  single  or  onefold,  double  or  twofoliit 
triple  or  threefold,  quadruple  or  fourfold,  &o. 

239.  Ordinal  adjectives  are  formed  from  cardinal  adjectives  by  the 
addition  of  th  or  eth :  eth  is  added  to  final  y,  and  th  to  othto  termina- 
tions: AB,  four, fourth;  thirty,  thirtieth. 

240.  The  only  exceptions  are^rat,  second,  third,  and  their  compounds. 

241.  The  parts  of  compound  numerals  between  twenty  and  otu 
Aumlrtfd,  are  joined  by  the  hyphen;  as,  twenty-one,  Jorty-ninth;  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five.  Multiplicative  adjectives  above  tenfold  are 
usually  written  with  a  hyphen ;  as,  sixty-fold,  one  hundred-fold. 

I.  Adjectives. — Prefix  a^^iuitable  adjective Jip  each  noun. 

1.  Count erflet,  dense,  fatal  feeble,  laoonui,  ri^,  eharp. 

2..  Courteous,  hlflh,  operatic,  precious,  slender,  str^nt,  tropical. 

3.  Abject,  cheenul,  choice,  fruitful,  leisure,  sportive,  wnolesome. 


\.Fresh  water. 
— r»  poison. 
^-jX  fruit. 
— "    smoke, 
health. 


pam. 
-*tt-  answer. 
— i—  money. 


2.  White  napkin. 
— i^  winds. 

climate. 

line. 

airs. 

of&oials. 

stalk. 
-Mf-  jewels. 


8.  Obstinate  defence. 
■^f-  youth. 


—c- temper. 
—-4- food. 
JU- poverty. 
— ^  hours. 
—4-- tree. 
—3.*  meats. 


II.  Numeial  Adjectives.— Write  the  numbers  in  full. 

1.  The  1st  locomotive  was  driven  by  Bobert  Stephenson,  in  1830. 
—On  the  13th  of  October,  1492,  Golumbus  took  possession  of  San- 
Salvador  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns. — ^WiUiam  t)ie 
Conqueror  died  in  1087,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign  over  Normandy, 
and  the  81st  year  of  his  domination  in  England. — To  reform  the 
Galendar,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordered  10  entire  days  (those  between 
the  4th  and  the  16th  of  October)  to  be  suppressed  from  the  year  158Si. 

2.  Bome  celebrated  her  2637th  anniversary,  April  the  21st,  1886. — ' 
Tha  art  of  printing  was  invented  at  Mentz  towards  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century. — ^In  June,  1877,  Queen  Victoria  cetobrated  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  her  accession  to  the  English  throne. — The  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000  of  miles,  in  365  days,  6 
hours,  and  49  minutes.  ~ 

III.  Replace  tiie  italicized  virords  by  an  adjective.— The  maxims 
.of  the  world  are  always  dangerous. — There  are  nine  choirs  of  angels.— 

\/  Without  the  grace  of  Heaven  man  can  do  nothing  meritorious. — In 
tiie  Middle  Ages,  many  princes  renounced  the  greatness  of  the  world  to 
lead  lives  of  piety  in  the  retirement  of  the  monastery. 

Oml  C•^i■K«ti•B•— lndioatit«0  perfect  and  pluperfeet  of  ri«le. 

Amlsnda  wad  ParalBC.— 1?he  telescope  was  invented  towards  the  end  of 
the  iizteentb  century.— Gunpowder  was  invented  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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Lesson  LXXIV. — Adjectives. 

242.  A  Pronominal  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  may 
either  accompany  its  noun  or  represent  it  understood;  as, 
"  All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain"  cr  "  All  men 
join  to  guard  what  each  man  desires  to  gain." 

248.  The  prinoipal  pronominal  adjectives  are :  All,  any,  both,  each, 
either,  every,  few,  fint,  former,  Inat,  latter,  little,  many,  much,  neither, 
no,  none,  one,  other,  own,  same,  several,  some,  euch,  this,  that,  theee^ 
those,  tohieh,  what. 

244.  A  Participial  Adjective  is  an  adjective  that  has  the 
form  of  a  participle,  but  differs  from  it  by  rejecting  the  idea  of 
time ;  as,  an  amusing  tale ;  a  roaring  lion ;  a  wounded 
soldier ;  an  exalted  station. 


I.  Adjectiyes.-rSupply  a  Buitable  participial  adjective^ 


y 


1.  DevfuJtating,  dev)>uring,  eu^rprising,  fatiguhig,  glaring,  lasting,  qhooking. 

2.  Enchanting,  floating,  impending,  meandering,  raging,  rolling,  thrilling. 
8.  Canonized,  cultivated,  enraged,  fortified,  reflected,  renewed,  written. 


X.Imp6sing  dignny. 
—^flames. 
J-- —  falsehood. 
Jj-  accident. 
-rU-  impression, 
-fl^  march. 
-  merchant, 
torrent. 


2.^nflin0  value. 
Pp(t-  stream. 

storm. 

scene. 

tempest. 

seaweed. 

waves. 
-^  adventure. 


'^d.Thatckedroi^. 

saint. 

promise. 

light. 

tyrant. 

town. 

exertion. 

farm. 


II.  Omissions  to  be  suDplied.-:=-Ins^rt  the  f^jectives  required, 
refcy,  hollowflarger.'bner  outer  J>ii " 
int,  outside,  perfect,  s^,  thi^d 

^  "^Thb^xtbriob  OFTTHB  Eye. 


// 


Evdry,  hollowflargeiMon#outer^pliable,  round/thicqtouglir,  wondioas. 
lerfect,  sqft,  this,  transparent. 


1 

2.  Be] 


1.  The  human  eye  is  a  -/-^  construction.  It  is  essentially  a  . 
globe  or  small  spherical  chamber.  The  -3—  part  of  it,  which  we  do 
not  see  when  we  look  in  -A—  another's  faces,  forms  the  white  of 
the  eye,  and  consists  of  a  strong,  thick,  — ^  membrane,  something 
like  parchment;  but  more  —fa-'  This  forms  the  — ^  wall,  as  it 
were,  of  the  chamber  of  the  eye.  It  is  strong,  so  tha^  annot  easily 
be  injured ;  -^f—,  so  that  light  cannot  pass  ijirough  it ;  and  -^—,  so 
that  it  can  be  moved  about  in  —/—  direction.  ^ 

2.  In  the  front  of  the  eye  is  a  clear,  —4-  window,  exactly  like 
the  glass  of  a  watch.  If  you  look  at  a  face  sideways,  you  see  it 
projecting  with  a  — /—  surface  like  a  bow-window,  and  may  observe  its 
— ^  transparency.  The  —4-,  pink  curtains  which  we  call  eyelids 
may  perhaps  be  better  comparad  to  a  pair  of  -«^  shutters  for  -^— 
window,  which  we  put  up  when  we  go  to  sleep,  and  take  down  when 
we  wake. — Gkobob  Wilson  (1818-1859). 

III.  Change  the  phrase  denoting  the  material  into  an  adjective. — 

A  bar  of  iron ; — A.  eta^^ue  of  bronze ; — A  wall  of  brick ; — A  ball  of 
iron ; — A  vase  of  crystal ; — A  cup  of  porcelain ; — A  box  of  wood ; — A 
balloon  of  rubber; — A  railing  of  ca^t-iron; — An  apron  of  leather; — A 
cake  of  wheat; — A  cape  of  wool; — A  soutane  of  merino; — A  slab  of  mar- 
ble;— A  box  of  pasteboard; — A  ring  of  silvei. 

OmI  Cm^mf;a,^mwu— Indicative  future  and  future  perfect  of  brinn. 
Aaalyals  mmA  PamlBf.— All  good  books  are  interesting  compaiilon8.-« 
Bverv  one  does  not  tread  on  marble  floors. 
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Lesson  LXXV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

A  STORM  IN  HARVEST, 

Ev'n  when  the  farmer,  now  secure  of  fear, 
Sends  in  the  swains  to  spoil  the  finished  year, 
Ev'n  when  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittie  bandi, 
5  Oft  have  I  seen  a  sudden  storm  arise 
From  all  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the  skies. 
The  heavy  harvest  from  the  root  is  lom, 
And  whirled  aloft  the  lighter  stubole  borne ; 
I  I  With?  such  a  force  the  flying  rack  is  driven, 

'"  »  And  such  a  winter  wears  the  face  of  heav'n : 

The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down  ; 
The  promised  crop  and  golden  labors  drown. 
The  dikes  are  filled,  and  with  a  roaring  sound 
The  rising  rivers  float  the  nether  ground ; 
15  And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seas  rebound 
The  father  of  the  gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
Involved  in  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out. 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about 
ac  Deep  horror  seizes  ev'ry  human  breast. 

Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confest. 
While  he  from  high  his  rolling  thunder  throws. 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows : 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent ; 
«s  The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment : 
The  waves  in  heaps  are  dashed  against  the  shore. 
And  now  the  woods  and  now  the  billows  roar. 

—Drydm  (1681-1700). 


Oral  Statement— 4ikeleli. 
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1.  PSBSONAaSS. 


Literary  Analysts. 

Who   are  the  personages    referred    to    in   this 
description  ? 

Tim  AND  Plaob.  When  and  where  is  the  storm    represent-ed   aa 

having  taken  place  ? 


V 


2.     wordb  and 
Actions. 


8.  Rbsult. 

MOBAL. 
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Literary  Analysis. 
'  1.  From  what  it  the  storm  said  to  have  arisen  ? 

2.  What  is  described  from  the  7th  1.  to  the 
12th  inclusive? 

8.  What  is  described  from  the  13th  I.  to  the 
16th  inclusive  ? 

4.  What  do  the  next  four  lines  bring  out? 

.  6.  What  effect  have  the  thunder  and  lightning? 

What  is  the  result  of  the  harvest  storm  f 

What  lesson  do  the  20th  and  21st  lines  suggest? 


his 


Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  harvest  months  in  this  country. 

2.  Why  is  ev*n  syncopated  ? 

8.  Use  an  equivalent  tor  farmer. 

4.  What  may  "  secure  of  fear  "  mean  ? 

6.  Is  he  ever  disappointed  ?  o 

6.  What  does  '*  little  bands  "  mean  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  adjective  golden  applied  to  sheaves  f 

8.  For  what  is  oft  used  ? 

9.  Is  oft  in  common  use  ? 

10.  Why  is  the  adjective  warring  (6th  1.)  applied  to  winds  f 

11.  Why  the  expression  "  sweep  the  skies?" 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  7th  line  ? 

18.  What  word  is  used  for  grain  in  this  line  (7th)  ? 

14.  Change  the  inversion  in  the  eighth  line. 

15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  rack  as  used  in  the  9th  line  ? 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  10th  line  ? 

17.  Point  out  a  figure  in  the  11th  line. 

18.  Use  an  equivalent  for.  (i)  prmnised,  (2)  golden. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  dikes  as  used  in  the  13th  1.? 

20.  Use  an  equivalent  forn«t/{£r. 

21.  Express  the  meaning  of  "the  14th  line  differently. 

22.  Oive,  in  plain  language^  the  meaning  of  the  15th  line. 

23.  Point  out  the  figures  in  the  15th  line, 

24.  Who  is  '*  the  father  of  the  gods  "  ? 

25.  Oive  equivalents  for  shroud. 

26.  How  dr)es he  shroud  his  glory? 

27.  How  can  it  be  explained  (not  figuratively)  that  Jupiter  shroud* 

himself  with  the  clouds? 

28.  What  is  attributed  to  Jupiter  in  the  18th  and  19th  lines  ? 

29.  Explain  why  ev''ry  (20th  1.)  is  syncopated. 

80*  What  is  the  meaning  of  Iwrror  as  used  in  the  20th  line  ? 
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Questions. 


/ 


/ 


81.  What  is  the  opposite  of  pride  1 

82.  What  does  the  horror  uiat  the  tempest  excites  do? 
88.  What  ie  the  opposite  olfear  t 
84.  For  what  is  he  (22nd  1.)  used  ? 

86.  Explain  "  And  fires  the  mountain  with  repeated  blows." 

86.  What  does  the  24th  line  suggest  ? 

87.  What  caused  "the  winds  to  redouble,  and  the  rains  to  augment "? 
88.*  Use  a  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  instead  of  augment.  , 
B9.  What  causes  the  roaring  of  the  woode  and  the  hilUrwa  t 


40.  Point  out  the  articles  in  the  first  sentence  (first  six  verses). 

41.  What  is  the  singular  of  «Amve«  f 

42.  "  "  "         akUaf 
48.  Analyze  aJo/ir. 

44.  What  is  the  root  of  hmie  f  (8th  1.) 

45.  Point  out  the  adjectives  in  tne  last  sentence  ^rom  20th  1.  to  end). 

46.  Of  what  word  is  nml  (2nd  1.)  a  contraction  ? 

47.  From  what  words  are  {i)  fanner,  (2)  reaper,  (3)  band,  (4)  $tubb'ie, 

derived  ? 

48.  Give  the  diminvtives  of  (i)  bind,  (2)  root,  (3)  river,  (4)  ground, 

{5)  cloud,  (6)  wave, 

49.  Form  names   of  persons  from   (i)  war,  (2)  «ir««p,  (3)  harveit, 

60.  Give  nouus  from  (i)  whirl,  {2)  light,  {3^  fly,  (4)  drive. 

61.  Give  another  noun  derived  from  tiiie  same  root  as  (x)  gold,  (2)  dike 

{3)  float, 

52.  What  is  the  force  of  the  prefix  in  (i)  promised,  (2)  rebound,  (3)  in- 

volved. 

53.  Derive  nouns  from  (i)  deq^,  (2)  high,  (3)  throw,  (4)  blow,  without 

increasing  the  number  of  syllables. 
64.  Analyze  and  parse :   Deqa  horror  seizes  every  Jaanan  breast. 


11 


Exercise.— Write  a  sketch  of  A  Storm  in  Hanest. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

T.  —Commence  the  sentence  by  each  of  the  numbered  expressions. 

1 .  My  friends,  |  the  excesses  of  our  youth  |  are  |  drafts  |  upon  our 
old  age.  II 


2.  Never  make  |  a  mountain  |  of  a  molehiU.  | 


it"? 
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\ 

\  Phraseology  end  CdinpOviiMcn. 

/I.~-Bep/u  %  the  Italicized  wot  Js  by  an  eqaiVi%le!it  aclje.3twe. 

1.  The  mau  xoho  Upiom  will  ahya^a  obtain  the  divine  aasistanoe. 

2.  The  man  wiu)  i»  temperate  will  possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 

body. 

8.  Men  who  are  studious  find  agreeable  companions  in  vhwii  own 
thoughts. 

4.  Habits  of  indolence  smooth  the  way  for  temptation. 

6.  Words  of  anger  serve  as  a  prelude  to  blows. 

6.  Exercise  of  the  body  should  be  taken  with  moderatio!!. 

7.  Exercise  of  tfie  mind  should  not  be  neglected. 


I). 

Wie, 

und, 

le. 

iike 
\in- 
out 


- 


lor 


III.— Make  three  statements  about  anger  '3x>  3  threo  abouv  pa>d%/n^ 


Exercise  on  Homr^phonous    Words. 


IV.— 1.  IFungus. 
ib'^ungous. 
Ferule. 
Eerrule. 


2.  Gabel. 
Gable. 
Gage. 
Gaugdi! 


3.  Gall. 
Gaul. 
Gait. 
Gate. 


4   GfW. 
Guild. 
Gilt. 
Guilt. 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  r.  rr'Aable  word  taken  from  thv?  above  \i««. 

l.  Fungous  means  that  which  is  spongy. 

A io  a  musbrco'iT.. 

Our  teacher  never  ases  the . 

My  grandfather  iiaa  a  silver on  his  stick. 

9.  The  owner  cf  ibit  house  with  the  white was  not  abie  iypAj 

his — ■-, 

The  ganger  gave  me  his as  a that  he  would  be  pniic* 

tual.    ' 


8.  The  yoke  which  that 


the  poor  animal's  back. 
The keeper's was  very  awkward. 

4.  the  edges  of  that  book. 


has  placed  upon  the  horse  will  — 


John  is  a  member  of  the 

Anything appears  like  gold. 

The  critainal  confessed  his . 


v.— Write  a  comnosition  about  Tna  Fabmkb  i>niUN4  Habvxst  Tim., 
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Lesson  LXXVI. — Adjectives. — Comparison. 

246.  Adjectives  have,  oommonly,  no  modifloations  bat  the  forms  of 
comparison. 

246.  Comparison  is  a  variation  of  the  adjective  to  ex- 
press quality  in  different  degrees ;  as,  Aarr/,  harder,  hardest 

247.  There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison ;  the  poriHve, 
the  comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

248.  The  Positive  Degree  is  that  which  is  expressed  by 
the  adjective  in  its  simple  form ;  as,  a  wluile  is  large,  a  mouse 
is  small. 

249.  The  Comparative  Degree  is  that  which  is  more  or 
less  than  something  contrasted  with  it ;  as,  ^^A  whale  is  larger 
than  an  elephant;  a  mouse  is  smaller  than  a  rat" 

260.  The  Superlative  Degree  is  that  which  is  most  or 
least  of  all  included  with  it ;  as,  ^^The  whale  is  t/i^  largest  of  the 
animals  that  inhabit  the  globe;  the  mx)useis  the  smallest  of  beasts." 

261.  The  comparative  of  adjectives  of  one  syllable  is 
commonly  formed  by  adding  er  to  the  positive;  and  the 
superlative,  by  adding  est ;  as,  great,  greater,  greatest 

252.  In  the  variation  of  adjectives,  final  consonants  are  doubled, 
final  e  is  omitted,  and  final  y  is  changed  to  t,  agreeably  to  the  rules 
for  Buf&xing  (pages  97-100). 

I.  Comparison. — Compare  the  adjectives^ 

.^-^I.  Sharp,  Gray,  Free,  Thin.— 2.  Wet,  White,  Gay,  Flat, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Give  the  nomi  two  qualities 
joined  by  or. 

1.  Cast,  green,  pare,  rough,  round,  soft. 
L^AUoyed,  cured,  dressed,  hard,  hewn,  wrought. 

2.  Clear,  dense,  green,  noxious,  split,  tempered,  wild. 
S.* Annealed,  dry,  domestic,  light,  smoked,  useful,  whole. 
S.  Civil,  concrete,  constant,  offensive  partial,  walled. 
S.*Abstract,  defensive  foreign,  impartial  intermittent,  open,  polished. 
4.  Gentle  ,honest, indigenous,  just,  partial,  slight,  true. 
4.*Complete,  dishonest,  exotic,  false,  serious,  steep,  unjust. 

1.  Lime  is  quick  or  slaked.*  8.  A  diamond  is  rotujh  or  .* 


Water  is 
Metal  is  — 
Ham  is  — 
Iron  is  — 
Stone  is  — 
Timber  is 
2.  Steel  is  — 
Wood  is  — 


-  or 

-  or  - 
-or- 

or — 

-  or- 


A  number  is or 

A  war  is or 


or 


A  weapon  is 
A  judge  is  — 

A  city  is 

A  spring  is 


or 


or 


or 


or- 
-  or 


Quartz  is  — ; —  or 
Animals  are 
Insects  are  - 
Peas  are or 


-or- 
or  — 


Vapors  are 


or- 


4.  A  declivity  is  - 
A  sickness  is  — 
A  statement  is 
A  lawsuit  is  — 
A  victory  is  — 

A  means  is 

A  plant  is 


or  — 

—  or 

—  or- 


or- 


—  or 
-or  • 

-  or  -> 
or — 


III,  Insert  an  adiective  instead  of  the  italicized  words.— Bemem- 
ber  you  have  a  soul  that  is  immortal. — Seek  the  company  of  persons 
Jhitfare  virtuous. — Do  not  sacrifice  Heayen  for  a  pleasure  tluit  passes. 
X""^  Oral  €oqiii|pitlon.—Potontia{  present  and  j^osf  of  jamp. 

Analyals  and  Paraingi— Alexander  was  a  great  general.— Napoleon  I.  was 
the  frff^t^t  general  of  modwn  timee. 


/ 


\/ 
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lost  or 
:  of  the 
leasts." 
ible  is 
id  the     i 


.. 


/ 


Lesson  LXXVII. — Adjectives.— Comparison. 

268.  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  generally 
compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  more  and  imst ;  as,  famousj 
more  famouSf  most  J'amotia;  agreeable^  more  cujreeable^  most 
agreeable. 

254.  Some  dissyllables  are  compared  like  monosyllables; 
as,  happy ^  happier,  happiest;  narrow,  narrower,  narrowest. 

256.  The  degrees  of  diminution  are  expressed  byihe  ad- 
verbs UtB  and  Uaat ;  as,  wise,  less  wise,  least  wise ;  famous^ 
\tSS  famous,  \t£iSt  famous. 

2o6.  Those  adjectives  whose  signification  does  not  admit  of 
different  degrees,  cannot  be  compared ;  as,  two,  all,  infinitef 
universal^  eternal. 


I.  Comparison. — Compare  the  adjectives. 
1.  Severe,       Severer,      Severest.     3.  Rocky, 


Dreary, 
Sincere, 
Yellow, 
Feeble, 
4.  Agreeable, 
Jolly, 
Pleasant,  • 
Common, 
Familiar, 


Rockier,      Roekieit. 


Heavy, 
Small, 
Spaoions, 

2.  Tender, 
Crooked, 
Shallow, 
Ugly, 
Prompt, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  a  comparative  of  in> 
crease  or  diminution. 

1.  Dangerous,  difficult,  noble,  precious,  useful. 

S.  Easy,  efficacious,  estimable,  fertile,  humble,  vain. 

1.  Time  is  a  greater  treasure  than  many  seem  to  think. 

The  love  of  duty  is than  the  love  of  glory. 

Iron  is than  all  the  other  metals. 

A  frank  enemy,  is than  a  false  friend. 

Honor  is ■■ —  to  a  noble  heart  than  life. 

The  ignorant  are to  instruct  than  the  presumptuous. 

2.  We  often  nieed  those  that  are than  ourselves. 

Valleys  are  generally than  hills. 

The  eloquence  of  words  is than  that  of  example. 

Fondness  for  show  is than  any  other  folly. 

Biohes  are than  health. 

It  is to  prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it. 

III.  Chang^e  the  comparison  of  equality  into  one  of  superiorify.— 

As  bright  as  the  sun  ; — aa  precious  as  gold ; — as  brittle  as  glass ; — as 
light  as  a  feather ; — as  cold  as  marble ; — as  transparent  as  air ; — as  round 
assk  ball ; — as  flexible  as  a  reed ; — as  firm  as  a,  rock ; — as  clear  as  crystal ; 
— as  ^)eavy  as  lead-; — as  high  as  the  clouds  ; — as  black  as  a  crow; — as 
dry  as  a  bone; — as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May ; — as  sharp  as  a  needle  ;— 
•as  hard  as  a  rock ; — as  cruel  as  a  tiger. 

ftawl  C«iuM|pitl«B.— Potontial  perfect  and  •pluperfect  of  leap. 
ABaljralu  and  Paralac*— Patricia  is  less  attentive.— Frances  is  the  least 
attentive  of  the  olaoa 
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Lesson  LXXVIII.— Adjectives.— Irregular 
Compariaon. 

267.  The  following  adjectives  are  thus  compared : — 


Poritive. 
Good, 
Bad  or  ill, 
Fm. 
Fore, 
In,    ^ 
Late, 
Little, 
Manv, 
Maon, 
Near, 
Old, 
Oot, 
Up, 
(Forth,  adv.) 


CompanUive. 
Better, 
WorM, 
Farther, 
Former, 
Inner, 

Later  or  latter. 
Less, 
More, 
More, 
Nearer, 
Older  or  elder. 
Outer  or  utter. 
Upper, 
Further, 


Superlative. 
Best. 
Worst. 

Farthest  or  farthermoat. 
Foremost  or  tirst. 
Inmost  or  innermost. 
Latest  or  last. 
Least. 

Most.  ^    ' 

Most. 

Nearest  or  next. 
Oldest  or  eldest. 
Outmost  or  utmost. 
Upmost  or  uppermost. 
Furthest  or  furthermost. 


>■  ; 


258.  The  adjectives,  fronty  rear,  head,  end,  top,  bottom,  mid,  middUt 
north,  aouth,  east,  west,  northern,  southern,  eastern,  western,  have  no 
comparative,  and  add  most  to  form  the  superlative ;  as,  front,  front- 
most;  top,  topmost.  After  {c^ft.  adv.),  hither,  nether,  and  under  have 
no  positive,  and  form  the  superlative  in  most ;  as.  c^ftermost  or  c(/l< 
most,  nethermost. 

269.  Besides  oomparison,  adjectives  have  no  modifications,  except 
this  and  thai,  which  have  these  and  thoee  in  the  plural ;  as,  this  bookt 
these  books;  thai  example,  those  examples. 

I.  Comparison. — Compare  the  adjectives. 

L  Merry,        Merrier,     Merriest.     2.  Tidy,  Tidier,        Tidiest. 

^-Moderate,  Studious,  . 

Grave,        Little,  

Discreet,    Amiable,  ■■ 


V^ 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  a  superlative. 
1.  Good,  long,  noblOf  safe,  strong. 
B.  Beau^ul,  brigb|,  gr^,  late,  mighty,  valuable. 

1.  Hope  is  the  most  constamot  the  passions. 

A  ffx)d  conscience  is  the safeguard. 

ThA  heart  of  a  mother  is  the of  refuges.  , 

The ■  in  virtue  must  shun  temptation. 

the victory  is  to  overcome  one's  self. 

America  possesses  the  two rivers  on  the  globe. 

2.  The  steam  engine  is  the (-  of  modem  inventions. 

The  Boman  empire  was  the  -2^—  the  world  has  seen. 
Tarquin  the  Proud  was  the  —*—  king  of  Borne. 

A  true  friend  is  the  —  —it—  of  acquisitions.  v 

The  rose  is  the  — of  flowers. 

Lucifer,  before  his  fall,  was  the  — ^  of  the  angels. 

III.  Invert  the  comparison  by  putting:  the  second  term  first— 
Gold  is  heavier  than  silver. — Virtue  is  more  precious  than  wit.-— 
Philip  is  less  famous  than  Alexander. — Plaster  is  i:uo'.^e  brittle  than 

l^^^rtoneware. — The  oak  is  less  tall  than  the  pine. — The  mule  is  more 
enduring  than  the  horse. — Salt  is  less  soluble  than  au^ar. 
Oral  Cwi§m§m.timm»-^n^psraHve  and  Participles  of  muBiMe. 

aljffls  mmm  Pwralai|.— Give  me  that  book.— Hand  me  those  i^ns. 
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IMt. 


V  ) 


It. 
lOflt. 

iddUt 
ire  no 
front- 
have 
r  cj/l- 

zoept 


t. 


■'■  / 


A 


lan 
ox» 


Lesson  LXXIX.— Formation  of  Adjectives 

260.  New  adjectives  arc  formed  : — 

1.  By  joining  two  or  moro  wohIh  in  a  componnd ;  as,  tky-blut^ 
ekild-Uke,  light-colored,  nut-brown,  an  out-of-the-way  place. 

2.  By  placing  a  prefix  before  another  adjective;  uh,  hone»t,di%hone»t: 
consistent,  inconsistent ;  wise,  unwiite, 

3.  By  adding  a  Bufflx  to  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  another  adjective ;  ai, 
angel,  angelic :  play,  playful :  yellow,  yellow iah. 

261.  Nonns  are  often  used  as  adjoctivcs  without  change  to  denote 
the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  as,  a  gold  chain ;  a  glMt 
pitcher;  an  iron  bar. 

262.  Compound  adjectives  generally  assume  the  participial  termina- 
tions ing  or  ed ;  as,  sea-faring,  ever-living,  all-seeing,  lejt-hand§d,  fiat- 
nosed,  short-lived. 

I.  Derivatives. — Find  the  contrary  of  tho  adjective  by  means  of 
the  prefix  dis,  in,  un.  (In  becomes  im  before  h,  m,  or  p;  u,  before  I; 
ir,  before  r). 

1.  Known,     Unknown.  2.  Loyal,       Disloyal.  8.  Resolute,  Irresolute. 

Penitent, Beligious, Orderly,    

'       Faithful,  Human,    Fallible,    

Pleased,    Modest,     Equal,       

Discreet,  United,     Legal,        

Friendly, Liberal,    — —  Easy,        

IL  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  a  pronominal  or  numeral 
adjective. 

1.  All,  all,  any,  hundred,  many,  much,  other. 

2.  Each,  forty,  hundred,  Bame,  these,  this,  three,  two. 

Bamboo. 

1.  Almost tropical  countries  produce  bamboos,  and  wherever 

they  are  found  in  abundance,  the  natives  apply  them  to  a  variety  of 
Qses.  The  facility  and  regularity  with  which  they  can  be  split,  their 
di£ferent  sizes,  the  varying  length  of  their  joints,  their  hard- 
ness outside,  their  freedom  from pronounced  taste  or  smell,  their 

great  abundance,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  and  increase,  are 
qualities  which  render  them  useful  for  a  different  pur- 
poses, to  serve  which materials  would  require more  labor 

and  preparation. 

2.  In  Borneo  the  Dyak  houses  are  all  raised  on  posts,  and  are 

often or  three feet  long  and or  fifty  wide.     The  floor 

is  always  formed  of  strips  split  from  large  bamboos,  so  that  

may  be  nearly  flat  and  about  inches  wide,  and are  firmly 

tied  down  with  rattan  to  the  joists  beneath.    When  well  made, 

is  a  delightful  floor  to  walk  upon  barefooted,  the  rounded  surfaces  of 

the  bamboo  being  very  smooth,  while,  at  the  time,  affording 

a  firm  hold.— A.  E.  Wallace  (1822 ). 

in.  Place  a  prefix  in  No.  z,  and  separate  the  prefix  in  No.  2. — 
1.  Fortunate,  national,  eminent,  contented,  joint,  portioned,  theistic, 
used,  conceived,  elastic,  happy,  repressible. — 2.  Underhand,  overhang- 
ing, acromatic,  antediluvian,  incoherent,  nonsensical,  upright,  sym- 
patnetic,  overwise,  discoverable,  forsworn. 

<lml  C«atjngittlon.— Principal  Parts  and  Infinitive  of  swlni. 

ABBlyato  and   Pain(dii««— Have  you  a  gold  riug  ?— Has  he  a  silver  goblet  ? 
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Lesson   LXXX. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study 
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AUTUMN  IN  CANADA. 

Summer  had  mellowed  into  autumn.  Not  the  amnmti 
of  other  lands,  with  its  leaden,  gloomy  skies  and  dkiic  with- 
ered foliage ;  but  our  glorious,  glowing,  Canadian  autumn, 
with  golden,  hazy  atmosphere,  and  gorgeous  woods  and 

H    forests. 

Has  it  not  often  struck  you  how  wondrous  is  the  change 
wrought  by  the  first  severe  autumn  frost  ?  You  have  retired 
to  rest,  giving  a  pleasant  parting  look  to  green  hills  and 
emerald  woods, — you  awake  and  find  earth  and  wilderness 

10  flooded  with  new  lights  and  colors.  Here  the  rich  scarlet 
of  the  glowing  maple  contrasts  with  the  pale  gold  of  the 
delicate  birch;  there  the  quivering,  silvery  leaves  of  the 
poplar  with  the  dotted  saffron  of  the  broad  sycamore. 
Further  on,  the  crimson  berries  of  the  ash  and  the  gor- 

X5  geously  dyed  vines,  looking  yet  more  bright  against  a 
gloomy  background  of  firs  and  evergreens.  If  ever  beauty 
smiled  brightly  forth  in  the  midst  of  decay,  it  is  certainly 
in  the  foliage  of  our  autumnal  woods. 

—Mrs.  Leprohon  (1832-1879). 


y 


\ 


Literary  Analysis. 


1    ^SBSOKAOSS. 


Who  are  the  persons  that  may  be  supposed  to 
be  addressed  in  this  description? 


Xua  AMD  Plaob.  When  and  where  may  the  scene  of  this  desorip* 

tion  be  supposed  to  be  laid  ? 
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Literary  Analysis. 

/ 1.  With  what  is  our  Canadian  antamn  o(m- 
trasted  in  the  first  paragraph  ? 

2.  To  what  is  attention  drawn  in  the*  first  sent- 
ence of  the  second  paragra]^  ? 

3.  How  is  the  change  described  ? 

4.  What  do  the  third  and  fourth  sentences  of 
the  second  paragraph  describe  ? 

What  result  may  we  come  to  in  beholding  the 
changes  of  autumn  ? 

What  moral  lesson  may  we  draw  from  the  beauty 
of  autumn  ? 


Questions. 

/- 

1.  What  are  the  autumn  months  in  Canada? 

2.  According  to  the  astronomical  division  of  the  seasons,  when  does 

autumn  begin  ? 

3.  Use  an  equivalent  for  autumn, 

4.  Can  harvest  be  considered  as  an  ^  juivalent  for  autumn  f 
6.  What  does  m/dUmed  mean  in  this  place  ? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  leaden  as  used  here  ? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  gloomy  1 

8.  What  is  meant  hy  foliage  ? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  glomng  in  this  place? 

10.  What  is  the  meanmg  of  goklen  here? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  hiizy  ? 

12.  What  is  the  aJtmmphere  f 
18.  What  is  meant  by  gorgeous  ? 

14.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  f wrest  and  woodst  as 

understood  in  this  country  ? 

15.  Use  an  equivalent  for  emendd  (9th  1.). 

16.  What  is  a  toUdemess  ? 

17.  Is  flooded  the  most  suitable  word  that  could  be  used  in  this  place 

(10th  1.)? 

18.  Use  a  word  conveying  nearlv  the  same  meaning  as  cmUraats, 

19.  What  part  of  the  maple  is  of  a  scarlet  color  in  autumn  ? 

20.  What  18  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  the  (i)  hirch  in  antunm  ?. . . .  (2) 

of  the  poplar. . . .  (3)  of  the  sycamore  f 

21.  What  color  is  cn'mmm  J* 

22.  What  *'  dyed  "  the  vines  ? 

23.  Is  the  fir  an  evergreen  ? 

94.  What,  then,  should  ba  inserts  between  "and"  and  "ever- 
jgreens  ?" 
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Questions. 


26.  Why  is  gloomy  applied  to  the  background  formed  by  the  ever* 

greens?  :> 

26.  Is  there  a  figure  in  the  last  sentence? 


27.  Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  this  selection,  and  tell  to  what 

class  eacli  belongs. 

28.  From  what  words  are  leaden,  gloo,mj,  glorious,  golden^  derived  ?    ^ 

29.  What  is  denoted  by  the  suflix  in /o^ia^e  f 

80.  Give  the  primitives  of  the  words  struck,  wondrous,  frost, 

81.  Name  the  root  of  p2ecMa;tt,  |>arted,  wilderness,  flooded. 

82.  What  words  are  derived  from  ricft  ?  e 
88t  Derive  nouns  from  gorgemis,  dye,  bright,  gloomy. 

84.  Analyze  and  |>arse :  Summer  had  mellowed  into  autumn. 


EiLCrdse. — ^Write  a  sketch  of  Autumn  in  Canada, 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Vary  the  arrangement  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  put- 
,     ting  at  the  beginning  one  of  the  numbered  expressions. 

1  a 

1.  Of  two  evils,  one  ought  |  always  |  to  choose  |  the  less.  | 

2.  What  hast  thou,  |  vain  man,  |  to  complain  of?  | 


II.  Express  the  idea  of  possession  by  using  of  instead  of  the  posses- 
sive case.  i 

1.  Christ's  lovers  are  lovers  of  the  Gross. 

2.  The  true  Christian's  hope  is  founded  on  a  rock. 

8.  Washington's  name  is  venerated  by  all  lovers  of  liberty. 
4.  That  boy's  impoliteness  has  lost  him  many  friends, 
i.  The  child's  love  for  its   parents  draws  on  it  the  blessing  vi\ 
God. 


III.  Make  five  statements  about  books. 


> 


hat 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 
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IV.— 1.  Glair. 

2.  Goar. 

3.  Gonrd. 

4.  Greayes. 

Glare.    - 

Gore. 

Gored. 

Grieves. 

Gilder. 

Glows. 

Great. 

Greater. 

Guilder. 

Gloze. 

Grate. 

Grater. 

Where  ;^e  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  abot^e  list. 

1.  The  glair  of  an  egg  differs  greatly  from  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  Dutch  —— charged  five for  gilding  a  piotnre-frame. 


2.  The 


—  of  the  garmMit  was  covered  with 

How  hrightly  the  fire 1 

It  is  often  better  to  censure  than  to  -■ . 


from  his  wound. 


8.  That  naughty  boy the  best W  the  garden. 

Alexander  the was  the  son  of  T  ailip  of  Macedon. 


Kindle  a  fire  in  the 


4.  Grate  the  nutmeg  on  the . 

He  has faults  than  his  brother. 

The  trooper because  he  has  no  - 


to  cover  his  legs. 


t- 


V. — Write  a  composition  about  The  Ma.plk  Leaf. 
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Lesson  LXXXI. — Formation  of  Adjecikives. 

268.  The  suffixes  that  express  the  quality  of  a  thing,  of  what  it  is 
made,  or  what  it  contains,  are : — 


Saline,  having  the  qualities  of  a  $alt. 
I  Glorious,  having  the  quality  of  glory. 


Woodtti,  made  of  wood. 

Bigoted,  having  the  qualities  of  a  bigot. 
•rjr*  Declamatory,  containing  a  decUundtiim.  ^ 

Ire.  Dirfeotive,  containing  d0/<sct8.  * 

M.  CandiA,  having  the  quality  of  candor. 

ate.  OompaaaionaXe,  having  the  quality  of  eompaaiion. 

The  BHffizes  inc,  oua,  en,  id,  and  ate  are  usually  added  to  noun  roots;  ed, 
ory,  and  ive,  to  verb  roots. 

264.  Words  in  ate  are  generally  verbs.  When  they  are  nsed  as  ad- 
jectives the  a  is  feeble ;  as  in  separate  schools,  moderate  desires ;  as  verbs, 
the  a  has  its  long  sound ;  as,  "  Separate  the  parts.** — "  Moderate  your 
desires.** 


I.  Derivatiyes. — Form  adjectives  with  the  above  suffixes. 

1.  Fervor,     Fervid.  2.  Male,        Masculine.  3.  Brass,      Brazen. 

Promise, Splendor, Malice,    

Wool,       A^e,  Alkali,     

Plent^,     Beauty,    Lead,     * 

Divinity, Abuse,      Conceit,  

Talent,     Crystal,    Fame,     

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — ^Insert  an  adjective. 

1.  Bifoh-wood,  deer-skin,  hard,  leather,  light,  nine,  Nowegian,  turned. 

2.  Best,  faint,  four  hundred,  next,  ordinary,  other,  tandem. , 
8.  Deep,  each,  fair,  good,  slow,  thirty-five,  twenty-five. 

Thb  Doo-Tbain  or  the  North- West. 

1.  A  dog-sled   is   simply  two  thin   oak   or  boards   lashed 

together  with   thongs;     turned    up  in  front   like  a   

snow-shoe,  it  runs,  when ,  over  ice  or snow  with  great  ease ; 

its  length  is  about feet,  its  breadth  about  sixteen  inches.    Along 

its  outer  edges  runs  a  leather  lashing,  through  which  a  long  

line  is  pass^,  to  hold  in  its  place  whatever  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

From  we  front,  dose  to  the portion,  the  traces  for  draught  are 

attached. 

2.  The  dogs,  usually  four  in  number,  stand  in  fashion,  one/ 

before  the ,  the  dog  generally  being  placed  in  front  as  fore- 
goer,  the  — —  best  in  rear  as  steer-dog.    It  is  the  business  of  the 

foregoer  to  keep  the  track,  however it  may  be,  on  lake  or  river. 

The  stcar-dog  guides  the  sled,  and  prevents  it  from  striking  or  catch- 
ing in  tree  or  root.    An load  for  four  dogs  weighs  from  two 

hundred  to pounds. 

8.  Laden  with  two  hundred  pounds,  dojgs  will  travel  on  anything 

like  a track,  about  tiiirty  or  miles  — ^  day.     In  or 

soft  snow  the  pace  is  of  necessity ,  and  twenty  to miles  wiU 

form  a day's  work. — W.  F.  Butler. 

III.  Find  the  noun  from  which  the  adjective  is  derived.— Piteous, 
pompous,  serpentine,  beechen,  dubious,  glazed,  roseate,  humid,  acces- 
sory, ambitious,  adamantine,  negative,  fortunate,  authoritative,  liquid. 

Oral  CmitHgattoa*— Potontiol  present  and  pcut  of  c^niipel. 

I*— Separate  the  parts.— Moderate  your  Aealres. 


y 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 
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Lesson  LXXXII. — Formation  of  Adjectives. 

265.  The  suffixes  that  express  the  power  to  do,  oausing,  or  pro- 
ducing, are : — 

ire.  Produetivt,  having  the  power  to  produce. 

ant*  ent.  Pleasant,  producing  pleeu^ure. 

Comxmlaory,  having  the  power  to  compel. 


•rjr. 
Ing. 
lie. 


Amusing,  producing  amtuement. 
Terrific,  causing  terror. 


Uewmum,     Ftoriferous,  producing /lowflrs. 
it«.  Definite,  having  bounaa. 

The  suffixes  ive,  ant,  ent,  ory,  ing,  ite,  are  usually  added  to  verbs ;  fle, 
ferotu,  to  nouns. 

266.  The  suffixes  that  express  that  may  be,  are : — 

aMe.  Tamable,  that  may  be  tamed. 

Ible.  Beaiatihle,  that  may  be  reaieted. 

lie.  Docile,  easily  taught. 

These  suffixes  are  usually  joined  to  verbs. 

I.  Derivatives. — Form  derivatives  by  means  of  the  above  suffices. 


1.  Buoy,      Buoyant. 

Aohor,    

Progress, 

Od6r,       

Peace,     

Soothe,   

2.  Satisfy,  

Species,  

Decide,    

Assist, 

Solve,      — 
Gone,       


3.  Create,    Creative. 
Metal,     — = — 

Divert,    

Dolor,      — r- 

Corrode, , 

Luxury,  

4.  Oppose,  

Heal,       

Prevail,  

Bepel,      

Forgive, 

Depend,  


5.  Imitate,  Imitable. 

Pend,      

Change, 

Tense, 

Divide,    

Utter,      

6.  Serve,     

Sense,     —— 
Detest,    — — 

Admit,    

Access,    

Eat,        


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  adjective  required. 

1.  Blunt,  brown,  creditable,  feeble,  few,  hollow,  little,  narrow,  no,  notable, 

f)erfect,  single, 
e,  good,  gorgeous,  narrow,  one,  pleasant,  scented,  strong,  summer. 

A  Bladb  of  Gbass. 

1.  Gather  a blade  of  grass,  and  examine  for  a  minute  quietly. 

its sword-shaped  strip  of  fluted  green.    Nothing,  as  it  seems, 

there  of goodness  or  beauty.    A  very strength  and  a  very 


little  tallnese,  and  a 


point  neither,  but 


delicate  long  lines  meeting  in  a  point — not  a 
and  unfinished,  by means  a or 


apparently  much-cared-for  example  of  Nature's  workmanship,  made 
only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  cast  into  the  oven 

— and  a  little  pale  and stalk,  and  flaccid,  leading  down 

to  the  dull fibres  of  roots. 

2.  And  yet,  think  of  it  well,  and  judge  whether,  of  all  the  

flowers  that  beam  in  air,  and  oi:  all and  goodly  trees, 

to  the  eyes,  or  for  food — stately  palm  and  pine,  strong 

ash  and  oak, citron,  burdened  vine— there  be  any so  deeply 

loved,    by  God  so  highly  graced,    as    that  point   of    green. 

— RusKiNl[1819-        ). 

III.  Find  the  verb  or  noun  from  which  the  adjective  is  derived. — 

Motive,  component,  decisive,  frugiferous,  teachable,  ardent,  admoni- 
tory, cruciferous,  subversive,  requisite,  pestiferous,  remnant,  notable. 

Oral  CaiQHsatlan.— Potential  perfect  and  pluperfeei  of  Mierate. 

Aaalf •!■  and  Paralng.— All  flowers  are  not  od<^viferotts.— The  pine  is  a 


^AnifAiYina  ^eo. 
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Lesson  LXXXIII. — Formation  of  Adjectives. 


267.  The  3affixes  which  denote  relation  to  a  things,  are : — 

jMt  imh      Provincial,  relating  to  a,  province. 
«r*  Polar,  relating  to  tne  poles. 

wrjr*  P^antftary,  relating  to  a  i>IaTt0t. 

aBt  buk    Collegitkn,  relating  to  a  college. 
lie*  Infantile,  pertaining  to  an  infant. 

Ic»  leal*     BomantiG,  pertaining  to  romance. 

ThiBse  But&xes  are  Joined  to  nouns. 

Adjeotivea  in  an  are  frequently  used  as  nouns ;  as,  a  republican,  a  partieati. 

268.  The  suffixes  which  denote  abounding  in,  full  of,  are : — 

Itak  FruttfVil,  abounding  with /ruit. 

••Ct  •■■•   Verbott,  abounding  In  words.  _, 

■•Me*         Troublesome,  full  of  trouble.  f- 

ft  ey*         Hilly,  abounding  in  hilla. 
These  sufUxes  are  added  to  nouns. 

269.  The  suffix  that  expresses  without,  destitute  of,  is  less;  as, 
Hopeless,  without  Jiope. 

I.  Derivatives. — Form  derivatives  by  means  of  the  suffixes. 


1.  Circle,     Circular. 

Botany, 

Nature,  

Honor,    

Autumn, 

Single, 

i.  Insect,     

Clergy,    

Science,  

Suburbs, 

Muscle,  

Feast,     


4.  Patriot, 
Spirit, 
Emblem, 
Giant, 
Globe, 
Essence, 

3.  Joke, 
Life, 
Cloud, 
Peace, 
Herb, 
Humor, 


Patriotic. 


6.  Touth,     Youthful. 

Peril,       

Frolic,     

Mourn,   

Toil,        

Home,     

6.  Quarrel, 

Truth,     

Flower,  — — 
Pore,       — — 

Friend,   

Play,       


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Insert  the  adjective  required. 

1.  Best,  humblest,  lasting,  one,  present,  solitary. 

2.  Abiding,  absolute,  oosUy,  fanciful,  necessary,  rich,  useful. 

J.  Books. 

1.  A  good  book  is  a  -%—  companion.  Truths  which  it  has  taken 
years  to  glean  are  therein  at  once  freely,  but  carefully  communicated. 
We  enjoy  the  communion  with  the  mind,  though  not  with  the  person, 

of  the  writer.      Thus  the  man  may  surround  himself  with 

the  wisest  and spirits  of  past  and  ages.    No can  be' 

— —  who  possesses  a  book :  he  owns  a  friend  that  will  instruct  him 
in  the  moments  of  leisure  or  of  necessity. 

2.  It  iconly to  turn  oyer  the  leaves,  and  the  fountain  at 

once  gives  forth  its  stream.    You  may  seek furniture  for  your 

homes,  ornaments  for  your  mantle-pieces,    and  carpets 

for  your  floors ;  but,  after  the  — ^  necessaries  of  a  home,  flive  mjB 
books  as  at  once  the  cheapest  and  certainly  the  most  --%—  and 
-4—  embellishments. — The  Ave  Maria. 

III.  Find  the  noun  from  which  the  adjective  is  derived.— Pharisaic, 
parental,  titular,  imaginary,  tragic,  subsidiary,  particular,  epicurean, 
febrile,  barometric.  Papal,  dropsical,  nasal,  g^lobose,  grammatical, 
literary,  theological,  scholastic,  numerary. 

Oiwl  C«igHgatloii.— SitZ^'unctivtf  of  color. 

Analysia  and  Pandng.— How  quarrelsome  John  is  1— How  mournful  the 
■toryis! 


adj 
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Lesson  LXXXIV.— Formation  of  Adjectives. 

270.  The  Bofibies  that  express  likeness,  similarity,  are : — 

« If.    Ohildlth,  like  a  child ;  Fatherly,  like  a,  father. 
These  suffixes  are  added  to  nouns. 

271.  The  suffix  Iv  added  to  words  expressing  periods  of  time,  signi- 
fies every;  as,  daily,  every  day;  numthfy,  every  month;  hourly,  every 
hour, 

272.  The  suffixes  which,  joined  to  a  proper  name,  form  proper 
adjectives,  are: — 

cli*  lalit  Ic.  France,  French ;  Spain,  Spanish ;  Plato,  Platonic. 

!■■«  Bt  can.  Newton,  Newtonitin ;  Russia,  Buasian  ;  Pyrenees,  Pifrenean. 

«•«•  Ine*  •te»  lie.  China,  Chinese ;  Alp,  Alpine :  Morea,  Jforeote. 

278.  The  suffixes  which,  joined  to  an  adjective,  express  diminution, 
are: — 
lnh*  *•■■«.   Bed,  recZdish ;  glad,  (gladsome. 

274.  The  suffixes  ward,  ern,  erly,  denote  direction ;  as,  north,  north- 
ward, northern,  norther/y. 

'  I.  Derivatives. — Form  derivatives  hy  means  of  the  above  suffixes. 


^1.  Mother,  Motherly. 
Clown, 


Coward, 
Prince,  - 
Heathen,- 
?.  Heaven,  - 
Brother,  - 
Drone,  - 
Matron,  - 
Thief,      - 


3.  Genoa,      Oenoese. 

Ireland,     

Greece,     

Levant,     

Asia,         

4.  Portugal, 

Goth,        

Africa,      

Scotland, 

Flanders, 


Cicero,    Ciceronian. 
Socrates,- 


Ptolemy,- 

Wales,  - 

Corfu,  - 

6.  White,  - 

Purple,  - 

Whole,  - 

Yellow,  - 

Blithe,  - 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  suitable  adjective. 

1.  Bare,  brave,  crabbed,  full,  summer,  winter. 
2./Bold,  nimble,  short,  tame,  weak,  wild. 

<■  Youth  and  Age  Comtrabtbd. 

age  and  youth  cannot  live  together ; 

Youth  is of  pleasance,  age  is  full  of  care  : 

Youth,  like morn,  age,  like weather ; 


1. 


Youth,  like  summer. 


age,  like  winter. 


2.  Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is , 

Youth  is ,  age  is  lame; 

Youth  is  hot  and , 

Age  is and  cold  ; 

Youth  is ,  and  age  is  — 


— Shakespbabs. 


III.  Give  the  noun  from  which  the  adjective  is  formed. — North- 
umbrian, Cornish,  Piedmontese,  Arabic,  Tripolitan,  Assamese,  Atbio, 
Bmymiote,  Damascene,  Algerine,  Javanese,  Celtic,  Julian,  Delphic, 
Herculean,  Nlcene,  Coptic,  Bysantine,  Icelandic,  Williamite,  Horatian, 
Finnish,  Florentine,  Greek. 

OmI  C«qj*sati«n.— Imperative  and  parfictpZee  of  <ttvl4e. 
AaalyiiiM  and  Paminii.— Have  you  examined  the  Irish  poplins?— Have 
youbouffht  the  Venetian  bl^nd^?  ^ 
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Lesson  LXXXV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

CURFEW. 

I. 

Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole, 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Is  beginning  to  toll. 

Cover  the  embers, 
And  put  out  the  light ; 
>    Toil  comes  with  the  morning, 
And  rest  with  the  night 

Dark  grow  the  windows ; 

And  quenched  is  the  fire. 
Sounds  fade  into  silence,— 

All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers, 
No  sound  in  the  hall ! 
15  Sleep  and  oblivion 

Reign  over  all. 

II. 

The  book  is  completed, 

And  closed  like  the  day ; 
And  the  hand  that  has  written  it 

Lays  it  away. 

Dim  grow  its  fancies. 

Forgotten  they  lie ; 
Like  coals  in  the  ashes. 

They  darken  and  die. 

^         J  Song  sinks  into  silence. 

The  story  is  told, 
The  windows  are  darkened. 
The  hearth-stone  is  cold.  ^ 

Darker  and  darker 

The  black  shadows  fall : 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Reign  over  all.    —iMngfellow  (1807-1882.) 

Oml  Bi«l«m«iit— liliei«h 
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Literary  Analysis. 

Who  are  the  personages  that  are  referred  to  in 
thf^se  verses  ? 


Time  Ain>  Place.    When  and  where  was  the  Curfew  Bell  rang  ? 

'  1.  What  do  the  first  four  verses  describe? 

2.  What  does  the  second  stanza  contain  ? 

3.  What  do'  the  next  two  stanzas  describe  ? 


2.  -  Words  and 
Actions. 


3.  Besult. 
Moral. 


4.  What  does  the  first  stanza  of  Fart  II.  sug- 

gest? 

5.  What  does  the  next  stanza  suggest  ? 

6.  What  does  the  third  stanza  of  Part  II.  im- 

ply? 


What  is  contained  in  the  last  stanza? 

May  any  useful  lesson  be  taken  from  these  verses 
and  from  the  Curfew  Law  ? 


/■ 


.)    . 


1. 
2. 

i, 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14.* 
15. 
16.* 
17. 


Questions. 

From  what  is  the  word  Curfew  derived  ? 

What  was  the  Curfew? 

Was  the  practice  of  ringing  the  Curfew  and  were  the  stringent 

regulations  it  imposed  on  the  people,  productive  of  good? 
Is  the  Curfew  still  rung  ? 

Why  are  sorrowfully y  moumfuHy..  ..used  here? 
What  are  embers  ? 

Do  embers  live  long  when  covered  well  with  ashes? 
Supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  eighth  line. 
How  do  the  windows  gr<no  dark  ? 
Why  ♦' sounds /ck/c  Into  silenco"?  .<m  ' 

What  is  meant  by  •*  All  footsteps  retire  "? 
Supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  13th  and  14th  lines. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  oblivion  ? 
What  figure  do  the  18th  and  19th  lines  contain? 
Why  had  the  book  to  be  laid  away  ? 
What  figure  do  the  23rd  and  24th  lines  contain  ? 
Why  did  "Song  sink  into  silence"? 


18.  Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  this  selection,  and  tell  to  what 

class  each  belongs. 

19.  From  what  adjectives  are  (i)  solemnly ,  (z)  m,<mrr^tMy,  derived? 

20.  Derive  adjectives  from  (i)  <Zo2e,  {2)  cover,  (3)  light,  UX*4>ii^  {'i)rest, 

(p)  night. 
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Questions. 


91.  Give  oomponnd  wordi  of  which  (i)  dealing,  (2)  belt,  (3)  toUt  form 

pari. 
89.  Separate  the  prefix  or  suffix  in  (i)  window,  (2)  tiknee,  (3)  r^irtf 

(4)  Mivian. 
38.  Give  several  words  of  the  same  family;  as,  (i)  com^tted,   (2) 

doted. 
34.  From  what  roots  are  {i)forgottet\  (2)  darken,  (3)  song,  (4)  shadow, 

derived? 
36.  What  notms  are  formed  from  (i)  dark,  (2)  die,  (3)  tdl,  (4)  cold,  (5) 

blaekf 
SO.  Analyze  and  parse:  The  book  ia  completed.— Song  ainka  irUoaUence. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.  Supply  the  second  term  of  the  comparison. 

The  life  of  man  is  like  the  grcua  of  the  field. 

Grateful  persons  resemble . 

Prosperity  is  like ,  bright  and  fleeting. 

Talkative  persons  are  like . 

He  who  honors  his  mother  is  as . 

Heaven  is  like to  the  Gh:  istian. 


II.  Ghange  the  following  sentences  to  the  interrogative  form  without 
destroying  the  sense. 

Delays  are  dangerous. 

Hope  soothes  our  sorrows. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

God  is  good  and  merciful. 

We  love  those  who  honor  our  mother. 

Jesus  love  those  who  honor  His  Mother. 

We  resent  insults  offered  to  our  mother.  - , 

We  honor  the  B.  Virgin,  because  she  is  the  Mother  of  God  .    ' 


III.  Contrast  the  idle  boy  with  the  itidrntriona  boy,  replacing  the 
words  in  Italics  by  their  opposites.  ^ 

The  idle  boy  does  his  work 
slovenly  and  contemns  study.  He 
is  ignorant,  displeases  his  teach- 
ers, receives  reproaches,  and  ia^ 
often  punished.  Sad,  loeary,  gen- 
erally vidious,  he  is  despised  by  , 
his  schoolmates,  is  a  disqrace  to 
his  family ,  and  prepares  for  him- 
self a  mwera&fe  future. 
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Exercise  on  Homophonous   Words. 


IV.— 1.0ftmbl«. 

3.  Groan. 

S.GrettM. 

4.  Gnest. 

Oftmbol. 

Grown. 

Greece. 

GaesMd, 

Grisly. 

Grooer. 

Grot. 

Gibe. 

Orizsly. 

Grotfher. 

Groat. 

Gybe. 

Where  the  dash  occura,  insert  a  euitable  word  taken  from  the  above  liet. 

1.  It  is  einful  to  gamble. 

The  lambs in  the  meadow. 

The  hunter  that  killed  the bear  has  a appearance. 

2.  Thongh  the  man  is  folly ,  yet  the  least  pain  causes  him  to 

>  is  becoming every  day. 


The  conduct  of  that 


8.  Do  not  drop  anv on  the  floor. 

is  south  of  Turkey. 

The  hermit  lives  in  a . 

That  work  is  not  worth  a . 

4.  Our the  riddle. 

It  is  very  uncharitable  to at  our  neighbor's  defects. 

Be  carenil  how  you ,  and  do  not  upset  the  boat. 


V. — ^Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Willum  tbe  Cokquebob. 
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Lesson  LXXXVI. —Adjuncts. 

275.  Adjuncts  are  words  added  to  the  principal  parts  of  a 
sentence  to  modify  or  limit  them  ;  as,  "  Good  hooks  always 
deserve  a  careful  pertual." 

276.  An  Adjective  Adjunct  is  an  adjunct  used  to  modify 
or  limit  a  noun  or  a  pronoun;  as,*'*  Both  those  bad  boy$ 
deserve  severe  punishmefU." 

277.  An  adjeotive  adjunct  may  be : — 

I.  An  article  or  an  adjective ;  as,  "  The  diligent  $eholar  immrovet.** 
.  2.  A  tumn  or  a  pronoun  in  the  poBsessive  case ;   as,  '*  WUliaill*! 
riater  hat  lost  her  book" 

278.  An  Explanatory  Adjunct  is  an  adjunct  used  to 
explain  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  "  My  friend  Henry 
is  sick." 

279.  The  explanatory  word  is  said  to  be  in  appotition  with  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  it  modifies. 

t.  Adjuncts. — Supply  an  adjunct  in  the  possessive  case,  taken  fri^ 
the  Old  Testament. 

Absatom,  Antioohus,  David,  Job,  Joseph,  Lot,  Samson,  Solomon. 
1.  Abraham's  faith.         2. patience.         8. cruelty. 

•^—  strength  penance.  imprudenoe. 

wisdom.  revolt.  chastity. 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  an  adjeotive  or  explana* 
tory  adjunct. 

1.  Abject,  extremitv,  forlorn,  his,  man,  natural,  rearward. 
J  2.  An,  blank,  oonsular,  his,  natural,  shadowy,  steadfast,  the,  weak. 

Example  of  Bovan  Majesty. 

1.  Marius,  the who  rose  to  be  seven  times  consul,  was  in  a 

dungeon,  and  a  slave  was  sent  in  with  commission  to  put  him  to 

death.      These  were    the   persons — the of  exalted  and  — — 

humanity,  its  vanward  and  its man,  a  Roman  Consul  and  an 

slave.  But  their  — r-  relations  to  each  other  were,  by  the  caprice 

of  fortune,  monstrously  inverted:  the  consul  was  in  chains ;  the  slave 
was  for  a  moment  the  arbiter  of fate. 

2.  By  what  spell,  what  magic,  did  Marius  reinstate  himself  in  his 

prerogatives?    By  what  marvels  drawn  from  Heaven  or  from 

earth  did  he,  in  the  twinkling  of  —  eye,  again  invest  himself  with 

—  purple,  and  place  between  himself  and assassin  a  host,  of 

lictors?    By  the  mere supremacy  of  great  minds  over  — — 

ones.  He  fascinated  the  slave,  as  a  rattlesnake  does  a  bird.  Stand- 
ing, like  Teneriflfe,  he  smote  him  with  his  eye,  and  said:  "Dost 
thou,  fellow,  presume  to  kill  Gains  Marius  ?  "     Whereat  the  assassin, 

quaking  under  the  voice,  nor  daring  to  confront eye,  sank 

gently  to  the  ground,  turned  upon hands  and  feet,  and  crawling 

out  of  the  prison,  left  Marius   standing  in   solitude  as '«na 

immovable  as  the  Capitol. — DeQuincet  (178^-1859). 

III.  Change  the  words  in  Itidics  to  an  adjunct  in  the  possessire 
case.— The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7912|  miles. — Hypocrites 
are  wolves  m  the  clothing  of  sheep. — The  disk  of  the  moon  often  appears 
larger  than  t^to/'^Ae  sun. — Be  not  generous  at  the  expense  q/'o^Aer 
people. — The  success  of  ambition  may  be  the  teAl, of  virtue. 

Oral  C«Btjngatt«a.— Principal  Parts  and  Infiniti'be  of  appear. 
Analyaia  and  Par«lB|[«— John's  brother  Henry  is  gicK.— -Mary's  sister 
Oathajrine  is  a  good  fl4rl 
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Lesson  LXXXVIL— Phrases. 

280.  A  Phrase  is  a  combination  of  two  or  moie  words 
expressing  some  relation  of  ideas,  but  no  entire  proposition ; 
as,  " By  the  appointed  time." — "  To  conclude" 

281.  An  Adjective  Phrase  is  a  phrase  that  usually  modi- 
fies a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  like  a  simple  adjunct ;  as,  ^^ Pence  of 
conscience  ia  a  great  hleaaing." — "  The  glory  of  God  ghould 
be  thejirat  care  of  a  Christian." 


^v^ 


I.  Phrues. — Change  the  adjective  to  an  adjnotive  phrase. 

1.  Christian  religion,     2.  Musclar  exertion,    8.  Sleepless  night, 

Exert    no/ ihemwclei.    Night  without  sleep, 
Bheto^ioal  ugaret. 
Circular  mr^ion, 
Scientiflo  discovery. 
Pious  y,  orks, 


*-- —    Religion  of  Christ. 
Nasal  sounds, 
American  products, 
Bpring  flowers, 
Careless  person, 


European  civilization.   Ecclesiastical  law. 


Promising  youth, 
Commercial  treaty. 
Franc:'  can  Order, 
ueavenJy  grace, 
'    iendly  aid. 


II.  Omittioiui  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  adjectives   equired. 


^^^ 


1.  Coarser,  ooinplete,  first,  glutinous,  little,  r.iw- ,  other,  slool'..  i.uiall. 

iL  Another,  exposed,  first,  glutiuouB,  iDtendt  1,  n&  urol,  parallel,  Btrongest,  this. 

The  Construction  of  a  Spider's  Web. 
.  1.  Its  net  to  entangle  the  enemy  seems  what  the  spider  chiefly 
trusts  to,  and  what  it  takes  painb  to  render  as as  pos- 
sible.   Nature  has  furnished  the  body  of  this creature  with  a 

-liquid,  which,  proceeding  from  ft   rear,  it  spins  into  thread, 
—  or  finer  as  it  chooses  to  contract  or  dilate  its  sphincter.     In 

^      order  to  fix  its  thread  when  it  begins  to  weave,  it  emits  a drop 

of  its  liquid  against  the  wall,  which,  hardening  by  degrees,  serves  to 

hold  the  thread  very  firmly  ;  then  receding  from  the point,  the 

thread  lengthens  ;  and  when  the  spider  has  come  to  the  place  where 

the end  of  the  thread  should  bo  fixed,  gathering  up  with  his 

claws  the  thread,  which  vr<.-n]ri  otherwise  be  too ,  it  is  stretphed 

tightly,  and  fixed  in  the  ua^c:  laanner  to  the  wall  as  before. 

2.  In manner  it  spins  and  fixes  several  threads to  one 

'  another,  which,  so  to  speak,  serve  as  the  warp  to  the web.  To 

form  the  woof,  it  spine  ui  the  same  manner  its  thread,  transversely 

fljcing  one  end  to  the thread  that  was  spun,  and  which  is  always 

the of  the  whole  web,  and  the  other  to  the  wall.    All  these 

threads,  being  newly   spun,  are  ,   and  therefore  stick  to  on9 

,  wheiever  they  happen  to  touch ;  and,  those  parts  of  the  web 

most  to   be   torn,  our   artist    strengthens  by    doubling 

the  threads  sometimes  sixfold. — Goldsmith  (1728-1774). 

III.  Changfe  the  phrases  in  Italics  into  adjuncts.— The  gratification 
o/a  moment  sometimes  produces  lasting  misery. — Business  o/  impor- 
tance dispenses  with  ceremony. — The  glory  of  the*  great  num  should 
always  be  estimated  according  to  the  means  used  to  acquire  it. 


V" 


Oral  C^w^mgmAon*— Indicative  present  and  past  of  gr«Bt. 

ABalyala  and!  Paiwiiig.— Peace  of  conscience  is  a  great  blessing. - 
^ory  of  God  should  be  the  first  care  of  a  Christian. 


-The 
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Chapter  V. — Lesson  LXXXVIII. — Pronouns. 

282.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun ;  as, 
<'  The  hoy  loves  his  hooka ;  he  lias  long  lenom^  and  he  Uarm 

them  well" 

283.  The  word  for  which  the  prononn  stands  is  called  its  antecedent ; 
as,  **  The  boy  loves  his  books;  he  has  long  lessons,  and  he  learns  them 
well."  Boy  is  the  antecedent  of  his  and  he,  and  lessons  is  the  Mite- 
cedent  of  them. 

284.  Pronouns  are  divided  into  three  classes;  personaly  relor 
tive,  and  interrogative. 

285.  A  Personal  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  shows  by 
its  form  of  what  person  it  is.  Personal  pronouns  are  aimple 
or  com/pound. 

286.  The  Simple  Personal  pronouns  are : — I^  of  the  first  person ; 
thou,  of  the  second ;  he,  she,  and  it,  of  the  third. 

I.  Adjective  phrases. — Add  three  adjective  phrases. 

1.  Advice,  injuries,  instructions,  lesson,  reproaches,  threats. 

2.  Courage,  customs,  habits,  knowledge,  priest,  prophet,  saint,  usages,  virtue. 
8.  Conduct,  country,  face,  flag,  friends,  gait,  himself,  promise,  relations. 

1.  The  zeal  of  a  missionary,  of  an  apostle,  of  a,  friend,  of  a  eanvert. 
Attention  to  duty,  to ',  to  the ,  to . 

A  victim  to  ill-treatment,  to ,  to ,  to  — — . 

2.  A  man  of  sweetness,  of ,  of ,  of . 

The  fervor  of  a  hermit,  of  a ,  of  a ,  of  a . 

A  stranger  to  the  traditions,  to  the ,  to  the ,  to  the  — — .  ' 

3.  A  traitor  to  his  religion,  to  his ,  to  his ,  to  his . 

A  comfort  to  his  parents,  to  his ,  to  his ,  to . 

The  gravity  of  a  judge,  of  his ,  of  his ,  of  his . 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.~Snpply  the  personal  pronoun 
required. 

Letter  of  Lady  Momtaoub  to  Pope. 

I  have  not  time  to  answer  —  letter,  being  in  all  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring for  —  journey ;  but  —  think  —  ought  to  bid  adieu  to  —  friends 
with  the  same  solemnity,  as  if  —  was  going  to  mount  a  breach,  at 
least,  if  —  am  to  believe  the  information  of  the  people  here,  who  de- 
nounce all  sort  of  terrors  to  — ;  and,  indeed,  the  weather  is  at  present 
such  as  very  few  ever  set  out  in.  I  am  threatened,  at  the  same  time, 
wit^  being  frozen  to  death,  buried  in  the  snow,  and  taken  by  the 
Tartars,  who  ravage  that  part  of  Hungary  —  am  to  pass.  —  is  true, 
we  shall  have  a  considerable  escort,  so  that  possibly,  —  may  be 
diverted  with  a  new  scene,  by  finding  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  battle. 
How  —  adventures  will  conclude,  —  leave  entirely  to  Providence ;  if 
comically,  —  shall  hear  of  — .    Fray  be  so  good  as  to  tell  Mf .  N. 

I  have  received  — letter.     Make adieus;   if  I  live  — will 

answer — . 

III.  Write  beside  the  adjective  the  verb  or  the  noun  fr<Mn 
which  it  is  derived. — ^Laughable,  excellent,  executive,  regulate,  vexinfl, 
populous,  angular,  spacious,  jovial,  rational,  ordinary,  precious,  textiuJ, 
dogmatical)  moddng,  decisive,  remissible,  verbal,  substantial. 

OmI  €j9tiimfpM.mn»—TndieaUve  perfect  exidi  pluperfect  of  tcx* 

"    I.— We  ^lbuythem.--Ihave  told^ou. 
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xiM, 
Ltoal, 
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Lesson  LXXXIX. — Declension  of  Personal  Pronouns. 

287.  Pronouns  have  the  same  modifications  as  nouns ;  viz., 
penonsy  numbersy  genders,  and  cases. 

288.  The  simple  personal  pronouns  are  thus  declined:-^ 


\/ 


SiKOUIiAB. 

Plubal. 

HI 

Nom. 
I. 

Thou, 
'He, 
She, 
It. 

POB». 

my,  mine, 
thy,  thine, 
his, 

her,  hers, 
its. 

Obj. 
me; 
thee; 
him; 
her; 
it; 

Nom. 
we, 

you,  ye, 
they, 
they, 
they. 

Pom. 
our,  ours, 
your,  yours, 
their,  theirs, 
their,  theirs, 
their,  theirs, 

us. 

you. 

them. 

them. 

them. 

289.  Of  the  iiwo  forms  of  the  possessive  case,  my,  our ;  thy ,  your; 
her,  their:  are  used  before  a  noun  expressed ;  as,  "  My  hook;  " — **  This 
it  jovac  copy."  The  possessives,  mtn«,  (mr«;  thine,  yours ;  hen,  theirs; 
are  lued  when  the  noun  to  which  they  relate  is  understood,  or  at 
some  distance ;  as,  **A  book  of  mine ;"—  "  This  copy  is  youni." 

290.  Mine  and  thine  were  formerly  preferred  to  my  and  thy,  before 
words  be^ning  with  a  vowel  sound.  This  form  is  still  occasionally 
met  with  in  poetry ;  as,  "  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow." 
>-7Btbom. 

I.-  Substitution  of  words. — Change  the  adjective  to  a  noun,  and 
the  noun  to  an  adjective. 


1.  Graceful  art, 
Majestic  king, 
Gandid  child, 
Just  wrath, 
Pure  angel. 
Strong  man, 


Artistic  grace. 


2.  Apostolic  zeal.  Zealous  apostle. 

Eternal  glory,  

Loving  brother, 

Violent  excess, 

Severe  parent,  

Easy  grace,      — 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Insert  a  personal  pronotm. 

OA  EXTBAOT  VBOM  A  LETTER  OF  PoPE  TO   DeAK  SwIFT. 

OK.  remember  a  man,  who  was  thought  to  have  some  knowledge  in 
the  world,  used  to  affirm,  that  no  people  in  town  ever  complained  — 
were  forgotten  by  —  friends  in  the  country;  but  —  mcreasing 
experience  convinces  me  —  was  mistaken ;  for  —  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  —  upon  this  score.  —  am  told 
further,  that  you  treat  the  few  —  correspond  with  in  a  very  arro- 
gant style,  and  tell  —  you  admire  —  insolence  in  disturbing  — 
meditations,  or  even  inquiring  of  —  rerteat :  but  this  —  will  not 
positively  assert,  because  —  never  received  any  such  haughty  epistle 
from  — .  My  Lord  Oxford  says  —  have  not  written  to  —  once 
since  you  wenii :  but  this,  perhaps,  may  be  only  policy  in  —  or  —  ; 
and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely  credit  anything  — 
affirms. 

III.  Replace  /  by  W9,  and  make  the  changes  accordingly.— If  I 
gain  my  en^nies  by  my  generosity,  I  triumph  over  them  in  a  manner 
truly  glorious. — I  fear  God;  and  after  God,  I  fear  those  who  do 
not  fear  God. — I  ishould  never  forget  in  the  evening  to  ^ank  God 
fervently  for  all  the  blessings  he  has  showered  on  me  during  the  day. 

Oral  Cvmimmm^mau—Indteative  future  And  future  perfeet  of  fCalB* 
AmlfalsMM  P«raia||.— Did  you  visit  your  kind  unole  ?— Did  they  antwex 
bis  affectionate  letter. 
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10 


15 


Lesson  XC. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

A  DREAM. 
After  midnight  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  again.  Me- 
thought  I  was  with  the  mysterious  Stranger,  on  a  bright 
•unny  bank  of  velvet  turf,  a  little  brook  murmuring  near, 
and  a  copse  hard  by,  full  of  meadow-sweet,  the  odor  oi 
which  filled  all  the  air.  Everything  around  spoke  the 
voluptuous  languor  of  midsummer.  The  Stranger  asked 
me  to  explain  all  the  doctrines  arid  customs  of  my  Church. 
So  I.  took  a  sheet  of  vellum,  and  I  wrote  them  all  out  in^-. 
columns,  in  a  fair  hand,  from  the  calendars  and  rubrics  of 
the  Service  Books.  He  was  much  pleased  with  It,  and 
said  it  was  very  beautiful  and  good.  Then  he  proposed 
we  should  walk  up  the  stream  some  little  way.  So  I  hid 
the  vellum  among  the  meadow-sweet,  and  we  walked  to- 
gether up  the  stream.  But  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came ; 
on,  and  we  took  shelter  in  a  cave  which  was  in  the  face  ^ 
of  a  rock,  all  clasped  with  ivy,  bindweed,  and  eglantine. 
When  the  sun  shone  again  we  returned  to  the  bank,  and  I 
looked  for  the  vellum,  and  the  rain  had  washed  all  the 
characters  away.  Upon  this  the  Stranger  said  I  had  de- 
ao  ceived  him ;  that  if  what  I  had  written  were  true,  no  rain 
would  have  washed  it  away ;  and  he  would  not  believe  me 
when  I  said  it  was  true,  but  he  was  very  angry.  However, 
he  said  he  would  judge  for  himself  So  we  rose  up,  and 
went  a  long  way  for  many  weeks  till  we  came  to  Canter- 
as  bury  on  Advent  Sunday.  From  thence  we  went  all  over 
the  land  throughout  the  parishes,  and  the  Stranger  took 
strict  note  of  all  he  saw  and  heard.  At  length  we  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  The  stranger  would  not  cross 
over,  but  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  the  land  on 
30  the  other  side.  So  we  turned  back  again  toward  the  south ; 
and  on  Ascension-day  we  were  in  a  forlorn  and  desolate  ' 
chancel  belonging  to  a  spacious  church.  It  was  a  dreary, 
unadorned  place,  for  the  beauty  was  lavished  on  the  nave 
rather  than  the  chancel ;  and  over  the  altar,  a  very  mourn- 
35  ful  symbol,  were  seven  empty  white-washed  niches.^  The 
Stranger  regarded  them  with  indignation,  but  did  not 
speak.  When  he  came  out  of  the  church  he  turned  to  me, 
and  said,  in  a  solemn  voice,  somewhat  tremulous  fijm 
deep  emotion  :  "  You  have  led  me  through  a  land  of  closed 
40  churches  and  hushed  bells,  of  unlighted  altars  and  unstoled 
priests ;  Is  England  beneath  an  Interdict  ?" — Faber 
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INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Literary  Analysis. 

Who  are  the  personages  in  this  piece  ? 
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2. 


TiMB  AND  Pi^icx.  When  and  where  did  the  supposed  dream  take 

place  ? 

'  1.  What  did  the  stranger  ask? 

2.  What  did  Mr.  Faber  do?  v 

3.  What .  did  the  Stranger  then  propose  ? 

4.  While  taking  a  rest  what  occurred? 

5.  How  did  the  Stranger  and  Mr.Paber  now 
act? 

6.  Where  did  our  travelers  find  themselves  on 
Ascension-day? 


Words  and 
Actions. 


8.  Fksult. 

MOBAI.. 


At  what  conclusion  did  the  stranger  arrive  ? 
What  lesson  nlay  be  learned  from  this  piece? 


Questions. 

1.  From  what  book  has  this  selection  been  made? 

2.  Who  is  the  myateviotis  Stranger  ? 

8.  What  is  personated  by  the  Stranger  ? 

4.  Explain  sunny  hank. 

6.  Explain  velvet  turf. 

6.  Express  little  brook  in  one  word. 

7.  What  figure  in  murmuring  ? 

8.  What  is  a  copse  ? 

9.  Explain  hard  by. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  voluptuous  languor  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  doctrines  of  a  church  ? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  customs  of  a  church? 

13.  What  Church  is  spoken  of  ? 

14.  What  is  vellum  ? 
16.  What  is  it  to  write  a /air  hand  ? 

16.  Explain  (i)caZen(Zar«. .  {2)  rubrics. 

17.  What  is  rneadow-sweet  ? 

18.  What  is  Acave? 

19.  What  figure  in /ace  0/  rock? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  clasped  with  ivy  ? 

21.  What  is  meant  by  ivy  i 

22.  What  is  bindweed  ? 
•!).  What  is  eflften<»ne ? 


''.. 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH 

Questions. 


24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
81. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
iO. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 


beoaaae 


What  is  meant  by  CharacUra  (19th  1.)  f 

Why  did  the  Stranger  say  that  the  words  were  not  true 

the  rain  had  washed  the  characters  away  ? 
What  did  the  Stranger  mean  by  saying  that  he  would  judge  for 

himself? 
Where  is  Canterbury  ?.,  ..    Name  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

that  was  martyred  daring  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
What  is  meant  by  Advent  Sunday  f  <  « 

What  is  a  parish  ? 
Where  is  tne  Tweed  ? 

"^Yitkt  iBAscensUm-day?  > 

Give  another  word  (i)  lot  forlorn. ...  (2)  for  desolate. 
What  is  a  chancel? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  y  in  dreary  ? 
What  is  a  nave  ^ 

Name  some  words  having  the  same  meaning  as  syrnM. 
What  is  a  niche  ? 
Why  were  the  niches  empty  ?  ^ 
Name  some  words  that  could  replace  solemn  (38th  1.). 
Why  was  the.Stranger  indignant  ? 
What  is  meant  by  hushed  bells  ? 
What  figure  in  unlighted  altars  ? 
What  is  meant  by  unstoled priests  in  this  place? 
What  is  an  Interdict  (41st  1.)? 
Under   what  king,  prior  to  Henry  YIII.,  was  England  placed 

under  an  Interact  ? 


-. 


I 


IM 


46.  Point  out  a  pronoun  in  the  first  sentence. 

47.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  4th  senten(fe  (7th  1.). 

48.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  sentences  (8th — 

12th  1.). 

49.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  10th  sentence  (16th — 18th  1.). 
60.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  12th  sentence  (23rd  1.). 

51.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  last  two  sentences. 

52.  Analyze  and  parse :  Everything  around  spoke  the  voluptuous  languor 

of  midsummer. 

• 

Exercise. — ^Write  a  sketch  of  A  Dream. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 
I.  Make  four  statements  about  visits,  and  three  about  manners. 


II.  Beplace  the  infinitive  by  a  noun  from  the  same  coot. 

Persons  loving  God,  do  not  fear  to  die. 

Bemember  that  to  pray  is  a  precept. 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  to  detra^  is  no  sin. 

Always  believe  that  to  flatter  is  despicable. 

The  lover  of  peace  does  not  desire  to  contend  with  his  ueighbor. 


beoaoBe 
idge  for 
Lterbnry 
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INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III.  Ghange  the  aubjeot  and  attribute  into  their  oppoaites. 

Virtut  is  modetsl. 
JrUemperanee  is  a  great  evU. 
'  Oeneroaity  is  commendaMe.  ' 
The  body  is  mortai. 
War  is  a  great  Tn^fortune, 
Courage  is  bold. 
Youth  is  impulaive. 
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placed 


(8th— 


languor 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— l.HaU. 
Hale. 
HaU. 
Hani. 


2.  Hart. 
Heart. 
Hay. 
Hey  I 


3.  Hear. 
Here. 
Heard. 
Herd. 


4.  Hew. 
Hne. 
Hide. 
Hied. 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  That  mnst  be  a  hale  old  man  to  venture  oat  in  this  storm  of  haiL 
the  thief  out  of  the . 


2.  The  Indian  shot  the through  the 


1  siaid  the  boy,  all  our is  gathered  in  at  last. 

8.  William  did  not you,  when  you  called  him ,  ^ 

We the  lowing  of  the at  sunset. 

4.  Tell  Hugh  to the  log. 

The  flower  is  of  a  purple . 

I me  away  to myself  in  the  woods  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 


V*~-Write  a  composition  about  Bain. 
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Lesson  XCI. — Compound  Personal  Pronouns. 

291.  The  word  self  added  to  the  simple  personal  pronouns, 
forms  the  class  of  Compound  Personal  Pronouns  ;  viz., 
myself,  ourselves;  thyself,  yourselves;  himself,  herself,  Uself^ 
themselves.  '  • 

292.  The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  used,  to  show  that  an 
action  terminates  on  the  subject ;  as,  ^^  John  struck  himself":  also,  to 
distinguish  emphatically  some  person  or  persons  from  others ;  as, 
**He  did  it  himself." — "  They  themselves  want  it." 

293.  The  compound  personal  pronouns  have  no  possessive  case, 
and  are  alike  in  the  nominative  and  the  objective.  -^ 

Oral  Ezerci«e.— Decline  the  compound  personal  pronouns. 

"SofTK.— Yourself  ia  Bometiines  used  like  you  with  reference  to  the  singular; 
as, "  John,  you  can  do  it  yourself." 

I.  Derivation. — Change  the  adjective  to  a  noun,  and  the  noun  to 
an  adjective. 

1.  Timorous,  Timidity.  2.  Sarcastic,  Sarcasm.  3.  Matter,  Material.     \ 

Eternal, Devout,     Copper,  . 

Grand, Delicate,  Water,  

Eloquent, Pictorial, Quarter,  

Fiendish,    Ire,            Preface,  

Glutinous, Veracity, Wretch,  -^ 

Feminine, Prism,      Parish,  

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  the  compound  personal 
pronoun  required. 

1.  We  caflnot  wrong  others  without  injuring  ourselves. 
"  Enow ,"  was  Bion's  favorite  maxim. 

The  proud  man  says  to ,  "  No  merit  is  equal  to  mine." 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  used  to  distribute  her  alms . 

1^         Contrivers  of  mischief  often  entrap . 

A  porson  may  make happy  without  riches. 

If  I  consider better  than  others,  I  deceive  — — . 

2.  In  misfortune,  resign into  the  hands  of  God.  ' 

The  Indians  paint  their  bodies  to  render hideous. 

The  selfish  man  thinks  only  of .  x 

Good  education  discovers at  first  sight.  / 

Satisfy with  what  is  rational  and  attainable. 

Let  us  correct before  we  criticize  others. 

The  tender  mother  devotes entirely  to  her  children. 

III.  Change  the  pronouns  to  the  plural. — Science  may  lead  thee  to 
eminence,  but  religion  alone  can  guide  thee  to  felicity. — Let  tby  prom- 
ises be  such  as  thou  canst  perform. — Thy  weakness  is  exousaole,  but 
""  y  malice  is  not. — If  I  wish  to  learn  how  to  give,  I  should  sup- 
pose myself  in  the  place  of  those  who  receive. — Thou  oughtst  to 
consider  thy  time  as  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  thee  by  God,  of 
which  thou  art  now  the  depository,  and  of  which  thou  shalt  render  a 
strict  account. 

Oral  CoiOugation.— Pototiftal  present  and  past  of  perlbrm* 
AnalysiM  and  Pamlng*— Contrivers  of  miiohiel  entrap  tbefflielTM.— The 
Icdiarr  render  thexuBelves  hideous^ 
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INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 


Lesson  XCII. — Pronouns. 
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294.  A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  that  represents 
an  antecedent  word  or  phrase,  and  connects  different  clauses 
of  a  sentence;  as,  "No  person  can  be  great  who  is  not  virtuovs." 

295.  The  relative  pronouns  are  irno,  which,  what,  that,  and  as. 

296.  Who  is  nsoally  applied  to  persons  only ;  which,  to  animals  or 
things;  wliat,  to  things  only;  tliat  and  aa,  to  persons,  animals,  or 
things. 

297.  What  is  a  kind  of  double  relative,  equivalent  to  that  which, 
those  which;  as,  **  Buy  what  we  shall  require,"  that  is,  *^  Ihnj  those 
thines  which  we  shall  require."  It  is  sometimes  a  relative  and  a  pro- 
nommal  adjective  at  the  same  time;  as,  "What  vioney  I  had,  I  gave 
to  the  poor,"  that  is,  "All  the  money  that  I  had,  I  gave  to  the  poor." 

298.  The  word  that  is  a  relative  pronoun,  when  it  is  equivalent  to 
who  or  which;  as,  "  Men  that  grasp  after  riches,  are  never  satisfied,"  that 
is,  "  Men  who  grasp  after  riches  are  never  satisfied." 

299.  As  is  usually  a  relative  pronoun  after  the  adjectives  same,  many, 
much,  such ;  as,  "  I  collected  as  manyfiowers  as  could  be  got  at  this  season 
of  the  year." 

300.  The  relative  pronouns  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  the  plural. 
With  the  exception  of  wlio,  they  have  no  possessive  case,  and  are  alike 
in  the  nominative  and  the  objective. 

801.  Who  is  thus  declined  : —     ^ 


Nom.  Who, 
Poss.  Whose, 
Obj.   Whom. 


(  Nom.  Who, 
SmauLAB.  ■   Poss.  Whose,  Pluhal. 

,  (  Obj.    Whom; 

302.  Whose  is  sometimes  used  as  the  possessive  of  which;  as,  "  We 
remember  best  those  things  whose  parts  are  metJiodically  disposed." 

I.  Adjective  Phrases. — Change  the  adjunct  to  a  phrase. 

1.  Solomon's  fall,  2.  Saul's  jealousy,  3.  Tobias's  charity. 

The  fall  of  Solomon.       The  jealousy  of  Saul.      The  charity  of  Tobias. 
Heli's  weakness,  Judith's  courage,  Isaac's  submission, 

Jephthe's  rashness,       Balthazar's  impiety,     Samuel's  docility, 

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  the  relative  pronoun. 

1.  The  child  wJio  disobeys  his  parents,  is  very  ungrateful. 
Assist  such need  your  assistance. 

f,^      Forbear  boasting  of you  can  do. 

Errors originate  in  ignorance  are  generally  excusable. 

2.  They  to much  is  given,  shall  ha  'e  much  to  answer  for. 

The  world  owes  much  to  persons origin  was  humble. 

There  comes  a  day  on all  shall  be  repaired. 

Participles  have  tihe  same  government verbs. 

HI.  Alter  the  sentence  so  as  to  join  the  two  propositions  by  a 
reUtttve  pronoun.— The  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse  :  he   runs  the 
•iaster,  the  less  weight  he  carries. — I  avoid  vicious  companions :  I 
•^  could  receive  from  them  but  pernicious  counsels. 

Oml  Conia^ation,— Potential  perfect  &nd  pluperfect  of  carry* 
Pamins.— The  child  who  dieor>gys  his  parents  is  very  ungrateful  .'-The 
iBaoher  knows  what  you  can  do.   ^■^ 
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Lesson  XCIII.— Compound  Relative  Pronouns  and 
Interrogative  Pronouns. 

808.  The  Compound  Relative  Pronouns  are  formed 
by  adding  ever  and  soever  to  who^  whichf  and  what  They  are 
used  to  indicate  an  unlimited  subject  or  object ;  as,  '*  who- 
ever sttidiea,  will  improve;"  that  is,  **Any  person  who 
ttfddiea^  will  improve." 

804.  The  oompoond  relatives  are  declined  as  the  simple  relatives. 

8^5.  An  Interrogative  Pronoun  is  a  pronoun  with  which 
a  question  is  asked ;  as,  "  Who  ia  it  f  " — "  What  is  hef* 

806.  The  interrogative  prononns  are  who,  which,  and  what. 

807.  Who  asks  we  name  of  the  ^rson;  rs,  "Who  i$  there  t "— • 
which,  to  distinguish  a  person  or  thmg  frot^  others ;  as,  "Which  of 
the  boy$  f  " — "  which  of  the  balls  t  *' — what,  the  name  or  description  of 
the  thing,  the  character  or  occupation  of  the  person ;  as,  "What  if 
that  f  "— "  What  is  he  t  •'— "  What  doethedot  ^ 

808.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  declined  in  the  same  manner 
as  relative  pronouns. 

4lnd  Exerdae*— Decline  the  oompoand  relatives. 

I.  Substitution  of  Words.— Change  the  adjective  to  a  noun,  and  the 
noun  to  an  adjective.  ''  j 

1.  Black  ink.        Inky  blackneta.     2.  Active  charity, 


1/^ 


Stiff  formality, 
Healthv  body, 
Friendly  zeal, 
Lively  sport, 
Local  interest, 


Charitable  act. 


Maternal  care, 
Lnperial  power, 
Simple  boy. 
Childish  talk, 
Present  value. 


IL  Sentences  to  be  completed.— In  No.  1,  supply  a  compound 
relative  pronoun ;  and  in  No.  2,  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

1.  Whoever  commits  a  crime,  gives  strength  to  his  enemies. 
we  do  often,  soon  becomes  easy  to.  us. 

borrows  money,  is  bound  in  conscience  to  repay. 

God  bestows  his  talents  on he  wills. 

In  mid-ocean,  on side  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  seen  nothing  but 

sky  and  water. 
we  ask  in  prayer,  shall  be  granted. 

2.  St.  Michael's  rallying  cry  was :  " is  like  unto  God  ?  " 

To but  the  good  can  riches  prove  a  blessing  ? 

Before  buying,  let  us  consider we  can  use  the  object  for,  and 

it  will  cost. 

flies  the  swifter,  the  swallow  or  the  pigeon  ? 

The  first  question  tiiat  suggests  itself  to  a  thoughtful  mikd  is : 

" made  me?" 

III.  Change  the  compound  relative  to  a  simple  relative.— Whoever 
examines  his  own  imperfections,  will  cease  to  be  fastidious. — ^What- 
ever you  undertake,  do  well. — Whatever  purifies  the  heart,  fortifies  it 
also.— Whoever  studies,  shall  improve. — On  whichever  side  we  look, 
we  see  the  ruins  of  what  formerly  had  life. 

4liml  Cmajuma.tk'en*— Subjunctive  of  ■««• 

PandBg.— miatever  you  undertake,  do  well.— Whoever  borrows,  must  re* 
pay. 


^ 


^  •♦• 


o 
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Who- 
11  who 

AtiVM. 

h  which 
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iption  of 

mannw 
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hoover 
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Lesson  XCIV...-01auae8. 

809.  A  Clause  is  a  sentence  thai  iorms  part  of  another 
sentence.  When  one  clause  modihes  another  clause,  or  some 
word  of  it,  the  sentence  is  complex. 

810.  An  Adjective  Clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun ;  as,  "  This  U  th«  house  in  which  I 
dwell."— "ifen  that  grasp  after  riches, are  never  mtieJUdJ* 

811.  Adjeotive  claases  are  generally  equivaleut  to  common  adjee- 
tive  adinncte.  Thus,  the  two  examples,  "  ThU  U  the  house  in  which  I 
dwell,''  and  ''Men  that  grasp  after  riches,  are  never  eatiefted;  "  we 
oonld  say,  without  altering  {he  sense,  "  Thi§  is  my  dwelUng-AoiMe." — 
**  CoTetous  men  are  never  satisfied." 

812.  A  olaose  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  is  called  a  relatiYe 
clause. 


I.  Sttbstitation  of  Words.— Give 
from  an  English  word. 

1.  Paternal,  Fathertff.  2.  Puerile, 

Insipid,     Oordial, 

Celestial,  Probable, 

Pensive,    ExteriCr, 

Amicable, Docile, 


a  synonymous  adjective  derived 

Boyish.  8.  Timorous,  Fearful, 

Regal,         

Fortunate,  — — 

External,    

Oriental,     — — 

II.  Omitsions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  simple  personal,  the 
relative,  and  the  compound  personal  pronouns  required. 

Letter  of  Addison  to  Pope. 
—  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  —  but  more  so  upon 
reading  the  contents  of  — .  The  work  you  mention  will,  —  dare  say, 
very  sufficiently  recommend  —  when  "—  name  appears  with  the 
proposals ;  and  if  you  think —  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  forward- 
mg  of  them,  —  cannot  lay  a  greater  obligation  upon  —  than  by  em- 
ploying -^  in  such  an  office.  As  I  have  an  ambition  of  having  — 
known  that  —  are  —  friend,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  showing  —  bv 
this  or  any  other  instance.  I  question  not  but  —  translation  will 
enrich  —  tongue,  and  do  honor  to  —  country ;  for  I  conclude  of  — 
already  from  those  performances  with  —  you  have  obliged  the 
public.  I  would  only  have  —  consider  how  —  may  most  turn  to  our 
advantage.  Excuse  —  impertinence  in  this  particular,  —  proceeds 
from  —  zeal  for  your  ease  and  happiness.  The  work  will  cost  —  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and,  unless  —  undertake  —  will,  —  am  afraid, 
never  be  executed  by  any  other ;  at  least,  I  know  none  of  this  age  — 
is  equal  to  —  besides  — .  I  am  at  present  wholly  immersed  in 
country  business,  and  begin  to  take  delight  in  — .  I  wish  —  might 
hope  to  see  —  here  sometime ;  but  will  now  despair  of  —  when  — 
engage  in  a  work  —  will  require  solitude  and  retirement.    I  am,  etc. 

III.  Chaoge  the  italicized  words  to  an  adjunct — Children  that  are 
ohedientr^re  promised  a  long  and  happy  life. — All  should  bend  before 
the  law  tohich  Qod  has  given. — Have  a  sovereign  horror  for  all  gain  that 
is  not  just. — ^We  cannot  depend  on  a  mind  that  is  not  resolute. — Let  us 
seek  the  society  of  men  who  are  virtuous. — Many  a  man  is  gained  by  a 
word  that  is  spoken  kindly. 

Oral  Cma^miatUmn,—Inig?eraHve  and  Partiei{ples  of  warer. 
AMmijmkm  «■«  Panlu.— Those  who  trust  in  God,  will  never  be  fr^endlesd 
—Those  whose  pleosore  la  their  dutyt  are  happy. 
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Lesson  XCV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


\. 


THE  LION  AND  THE  CUB, 


10 


IS 


A  Lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind, 
Avoided  all  the  lion  kind ; 
Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts ; 
With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent. 
Their  club's  perpetual  president. 
He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  airs ; 
An  ass  m  every  thing  but  ears  1 
If  e'er  his  Highness  meant  a  joke. 
They  grinned  applause  before  he  spoke ; 
But  at  each  word  what  shouts  of  praise  t 
*'  Good  gods !  how  natural  he  brays  1" 
Elate  with  flattery  and  conceit. 
He  seeks  his  royal  sire's  retreat ; 
Forward,  and  fond  to  show  his  parts, 
His  Highness  brays  ;  the  Lion  starts. 
"  Puppy  I  that  curs'd  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  life  and  conversation : 
Coxcombs,  an  ever  noisy  race, 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace." 
"  Why  so  severe  ?"  the  Cub  replies, 
**  Our  senate  always  held  me  wise." 
**  How  weak  is  pride  1 "  returns  the  sire, 
*'  All  fools  are  vain  when  fools  admire  ! 
But  know,  what  stupid  asses  prize, 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise." 

"-John  Gay  (1688-17B2). 


'•r 


OmI  auiteM«nt-4Uietch. 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Pebsonaoxb.         Whoare  the  personages  in  this  fable  7 

Tun  AMD  Plaox.  When  and  where   are   the   incidents    narrated, 

supposed  to  have  taken  place  ? 


ly. 


9. 


WOROH  AN1> 
AOTIONM. 


8.  BSBULT. 
MOIUL. 


INIKRMEDIATU  COURSI. 

Literary  Analysis. 
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/  1,  With  what  kind  of  animals  did  the  Lion- 
oub  iii)eud  hii  time  ? 


\ 


2.  Did  the  Ass^s  appear  to  appreciate  hiit  ooni- 
pany  ? 

B.  Proud  of  the  flattery  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  AsBes,  what  did  the  Lion-oub  do  ? 


What  did  his  •*  royal  sire  "  say  to  him  ? 
What  lesHon  may  bo  taken  from  this  fable? 


ir 


»a. 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  cub  as  used  here  ? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  gorUid  f 

8.  Substitute  synonyms  for  (i)  vulgar,  (2)  ignoble. 
4.  What  is  a  c/u6^ 

6.  Use  a  synonym  instead  of  perpetual  f 

9.  What  is  meant  by  president  / 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  7th  and  8th  verses  ? 

8.  For  what  is  e'er  used  ? 

9.  Who  was  "  his  Highness  "  ? 

10.  Of  what  does  they  (10th  1.)  take  the  place  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  to  ^rinF 

12.  Is  there  any  error  against  grammar  in  the  12th  line  ? 

18.  Is  the  use  of  the  adjective  for  the  adverb  allowable  in  this  case  ? 
14.  Express  ekUe  differently. 
16.  VThAt  iH  flattery  f 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  conceit  as  used  here  ? 

17.  Use  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  royal. 

18.  For  what  is  retreat  used  (14th  1.)  ? 

19.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  15th  line. 

20.  What  is  the  meaninj$  of  parts  as  used  in  the  15th  line  ? 

21.  To  whom  is  the  title  Highness  applied  ? 

22.  Why  did  the  Lion  start  ? 

28.  What  is  the  meaning  of  puppy  ?  -^ 

24.  Which  meaning  is  to  be  taken  in  this  case  ? 

25.  For  what  is  vociferation  used  ? 

26.  What  is  the  meaning  of  betray  (18th  1.)/ 

27.  Give  the^meaning  of  the  18th  line. 

28.  What  is  a  foxcomb  ? 

29.  Why  are  coxcombs  said  to  be  *'  an  ever  noisy  race"? 

80.  What  does  this  boasting  do  ? 

81.  Why  are  they  "trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace ?" 

82.  What  does  the  Oub  express  in  the  21st  and  22nd  verses? 
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Questions. 


83.  Whftt  ii  maftnt  by  '•  oar  Miiftte  "7 

84.  Give  the  meftning  of  the  28rd  ftnd  34th 
88.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  huit  two  veraei. 


86.  Point  out  the  adjeotivee  in  the  flrat  eix  venet. 

87.  Point  out  the  pronooni  from  the  7th  1.  to  the  lOlh. 

88.  Point  out  the  adjeotivee  in  the  17th  line. 

89.  Point  out  a  pronoun  in  the  18th  line. 

40.  Point  oat  an  adjective  in  the  19th  line. 

41.  Point  oat  the  prononni  in  the  23nd  line. 

42.  Analyze  and  parse :  Our  senate  (Uwaya  held  me  win. 


Bzerdie.— Paraphrase  The  Lion  and  /At  Cub. 


V 


II        t 


\ 


Phras^eology  and  Composition. 

I.  Oonetruot  eentenoes  containing  historical  facts  aboat  each  of  the 
following :  Pharsaliat  Hdbeaa  Cwptu  Act,  Knighta  Templan, 
DedanUion  qf  Indulgence. 


II.  Beplace  the  adjective  by  a  verb  preceded  by  the  prononn  whot 
and  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  adjective. 


Peace  of  soul  is  given  to  the  mori\fied  man. 
Sufferings  are  not  evils  to  the  resigned  man. 
A  crown  of  glory  is  promised  to  the  persevering  man. 
Many  stripes  will  be  given  to  the  disobedient  man. 
God  will  punish  the  reveng^vl  man. 


f 


III.  Make  five  statements  about  dress. 


A 


kf  iho 
flan. 


tohot 
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EKcrcite  on  Homophonout  Words. 


4.  Holy. 
WhoUy. 
Hoar. 
Oar. 


Whtre  tht  4«th  uccura.  Insert  a  suiublt  word  taken  trom  the  abort  lUt. 

1.  In  antumn  the  birds  hie  to  wanner  regiona. 

The  eagle  soars above  the  clouds. 

Ask to  sing  that  beautif  al to  the  Baored  Heart. 


.— l.Hie. 

9.Roet. 

8.  Hoard. 

High. 

Hose. 

Horde. 

Him. 

Hot 

Hoop. 

Hymn. 

Hoe. 

Whoop. 

3.  — —  I  Samuel,  are  yon  going  to  buy  the  - 
are  bought  in  a  hardware  store  and 


8.  A of  robbers  ransacked  the  miser's  — ^. 

The  boy  threw  away  his when  he  hieard  the 

hunter. 

4.  He  is devoted  to  his profession. 

We  can  study lessons  in  an  — -. 


in  a  haberdashery. 
—  of  the 


/ 


v.— Write  a  composition  about  Licks. 
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Chapter  VI.— VERBS. 

814.  A  Verb  is  a  word  used  to  express  action  or  being;  as, 
"  John  writes  a  letter." — "  God  is." 


r> 


I,—Cla88iftcation  of  Verba, 

315.  Verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  meaning,  into 
two  classes,  Transitive  and  Intransitive. 

816.  A  Transitive  Verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  action 
done  by  some  person  or  thing  to  another ;  as,  "  Joseph  strikes 
the  desk." — ^^ The  desk  viSiS  StTMtk  hy  Joseph." 

817.  An  Intransitive  Verb  is  a  verb  that  expresses  being,   \ 
or  action  not  done  to  another;  as,  "  Ood  is." — "  Henry  runs." 

II,— Modifications  of  Verbs, 

818.  Verbs  have  modifications  of  four  kinds ;  Moods^  Tenses, 
Persons,  and  Numbers. 

819.  Moods  are  modifications  of  the  verb,  to  express  some 
particular  manner  of  the  action  or  being. 

820.  There  are  five  moods ;  the  Infinitive^  the  Indicative,  the 
Potential,  the  Subjunctive,  and  the  Imperatitw. 

821.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  used  to  express  action  or 
being  without  person  or  number ;  as,  "To  write." — "  To  see." 

322.  The  Indicative  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
a  declaration  or  an  interrogation;  as,  "John  writes." — "DOes 
John  write  ?  " 

328.  The  Potential  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
power,  liberty,  possibility,  or  necessity  ;  as,  "  J  can  write." — 
"He  may  write." — "James  might  write." — "  Sarah  must 
write." 

824.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
condition,  doubt,  or  contingency*;  as,  "  If  he  write,  you  must 
answer  him." 


1.  ConHngeney  means  poBsibilijtiy  pr  uncertainty  fit  occurring. 
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825.  The  Imperative  Mood  is  generally  used  to  express 
a  command,  an  exhortation,  or  an  entreaty,  with  reference 
either  to  present  or  future  time ;  as,  "  Write  your  task." — 
"Go  in  peace." 

826.  Tenses  are  modifications  of  the  verb  used  to  distin- 
guish the  time  of  the  action  or  being. 

827.  There  are  six  tenses  ;  the  Present^  the  Pas*,  the  Perfect^ 
the  Pluperfecty  the  Future^  and  the  Future  Perfect. 

828.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  exists 
or  is  taking  place ;  as,  "  God  is." — "  The  boy  studies." 

829.  The  Past  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  took  place 
or  was  occuring  in  time  fully  past ;  as,  "  /  studied  last  night." 
— "  I  was  writing." 

380.  The  Perfect  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  has  taken 
place  in  some  period  of  time  not  fully  past;  as,  "/  have 
studied  to-day." 

881.  The  Pluperfect  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  had 
taken  place  at  some  past  time  mentioned;  as,  "/had  studied 
my  lessons  when  he  entered." 

882.  The  Future  Tense  is  used  to  express  what  will  take 
place  in  time  to  come;  as,  "i  shall  study  to-morrow." 

888.  The  Future  Perfect  Tense  is  used  to  express  what 
will  have  taken  place  at  or  before  some  future  time  mentioned ; 
as,  "  I  shall  have  studied  my  lesson  by  noon." — '*  He  will 
have  finished  his  letter  be/ore  you  are  ready." 

884.  Persons  and  Numbers  of  a  verb  are  those  modi- 
fications in  which  it  agrees  with  its  subject  or  nominative. 

886.  Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Sirofular  and  the  Plural 
There  are  three  persons  in  each  number;  the  Firsts  the  Second, 
and  the  Third. 


Ill,— Conjugation  of  Verbs, 

886.  The  Conjugation  of  a  verb  is  a  regular  arrangement 
of  all  its  voices,  moods,  tenses,  persons,  numbers,  and  parti- 
ciples* 
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887.  Voice  is  that  property  of  transitive  veros  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  subjects  as  acting  or  as  acted  upon. 

888.  There  are  two  voices,  the  Active  and  the  Passive, 

889.  The  Active  Voice  is  that  form  of  a  transitive  verb 
which  denotes  that  the  subject  does  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb;  as,  ** Napoleon  invaded  Russia." 

840.  The  Passive  Voice  is  that  form  of  a  transitive  verb 
which  denotes  that  the  subject  receives  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb  ;  as,  "Russia  was  invaded  by  Napoleon." 

841.  There  are  four  Principal  Parts  in  the  conjugation  of 
every  complete  verb ;  the  Present,  the  Preterit^  the  Imperfect 
Participle,  and  the  Perfect  Participle. 


f^j 


!•  The  Present  is  the  infinitive  present ;  it  is  the  root 
of  the  verb,  and  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  sign  to ;  as,- 
to  love,  to  see,  to  study,  to  write. 

2.  The  Preterit  is  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative  mood 
in  its  simple  form  ;  as,  loved,  seen,  studied,  wrote. 

3  The  Imperfect  Participle  is  the  participle  ending  in 
ing ;  as,  loving,  seeing,  studying,  writing. 

4-  The  Perfect  Particple  is  the  participle  that  usually 
ends  in  ed,  and  denotes  the  completion  of  the  action  or  being; 
as,  commanded,  hoed,  seen,  studied,  written. 

842.  Verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  form,  that 
is,  to  their  principal  parts,  into  three  classes  ;  Regular,  Irregur 
lar,  and  Defective. 

843.  A  Regular  Verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  its  pretext  and 
perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  its  root ;  as, 
love,  loved,  loving,  loved ;  warm,  warmed,  warming,  warmed, 

844.  An  Irregular  Verb  is  a  verb  that  does  not  form  its 
preteritand  perfectparticiple  by  adding  d  or  ed  to  the  root  j  as, 
break,  broke,  breaking,  broken. 

345.  D  is  added  to  final  e,  and  ed  to  other  teniiinations.  The  verbs 
hear  and  shoe  are  irregular,  because  d  only  is  added ;  thus,  hear,  heard, 
hearing  heard ;  slwe,  shod,  shoeing,  shod. 

846.  A  Defective  Verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  no  participles 
and  is  not  used  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  ;  as,  beware^  ought. 
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1  dis- 


verb 

►y  the 

5  verb 
;d  by 

ion  of 
perfect 

root 

>;  as^  ', 

mood 


\ 


B47.  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated  by  means  of 
auxiliaries  ;  the  only  tenses  that  can  be  formed  without  them 
are  the  present  and  the  past  of  the  indicative  and  the  subjunc- 
tive mood. 

848.  The  verbs  &«,  do,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  and  must 
are  called  Auxiliaries,  because  they  are  used  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  other  verbs. 

849.  The  auxiliary  verbs  are  defective,  except  do,  be,  and 
have,  which  are  often  principal  verbs. 

850.  The  Principal  Parts  of  the  auxiliaries  are  : — 


Present. 

Do, 

Be, 

Have, 

Shall, 

Will, 

May, 

Can, 

Mast, 


Preterit. 

did, 
was, 
had, 
.    should, 
would, 
might, 
could, 
must. 


Imperfect  Part. 

doing, 
being, 
having. 


Perfect  Part, 

done, 
been, 
had. 


ng  in 

ually 
eing; 

that 
regur 

and 
as, 

n  its 
as, 

rerbs 
eard, 

pies 
ight. 


IV.— Formation  of  the  Tenses, 

851.  All  the  tenses  of  the  simple  conjugation  are  formed 
from  the  present  infinitive,  the  preterit,  and  the  perfect 
participle  of  the  verb     Thus  :  From  the  present  infimive: — 

!•  The  indicative  present ;  as,  "  /  love."—"  They  study." 

2.  The  indicative  future,  by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  shall  or 
will;  as,  "  I  shall  love."-  -"  He  will  study." 

3*  The  potential  present,  by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  Tnay,  can, 
or  must ;  as,  "  /  may  love." — "  He  must  stttdy." 

4-  The  potential  past,  by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  ;  as,  "/  could  love." — "  He  should  study," 

5-  The  subjunctive  present;  it  is  usually  preceded  by  one  of 
the  conjunctions  if,  that,  though,  lest,  unless]  as,  "If  I  love." — 
"  Though  he  study." 

€•  The  imperative  ;  as,  "  Love." — "  Study." 

852.  From  the  preterit,  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative  and 
the  subjunctive  mood,  are  formed;  as,  " I  loved." — ^^Ifl 
studied." 


IM 
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863.  From  the  perfect  participle  all  the  perfect  tenses  are 
formed     Thus : — 

I-  The  infinitive  perfect,  by  prefixing  the  sign  to  have; 
as, "  To  have  loved." — •*  To  have  studied." 

2.  The  indicative  perfect,  by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  have; 
as,  "  /  have  loved.^* — "  He  futa  studied." 

3«  The  indicative  pluperfect,  by  prefixing  the  auxiliary  had ; 
as,  "  /  had  loved." — "  He  had  studied." 

4«  The  indicative  future  perfec*  by  prefixing  the  auxiliaries 
shall  have  or  toill  have  ;  as,  "/  Snrdl  have  loved" — "iSTe  u)ill 
have  studied."  c       ■' 

5-  The  potential  perfect,  by  prefixing  the  auxiliaries  may 
have,  cam,  have,  or  must  have;  as,  ^^ I  may  have  loved." — ^^He 
must  have  studied." 

6.  The  potential  pluperfect,  by  the  auxiliaries  might  have, 
could  have,  would  have,  should  have;  as,  "Imigld  have  loved." 
— "  He  should  have  studied." 

V,— Personal  Endings, 

854.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  indicative  present 
and  past,  i£  formed  by  assuming  st  or  est ;  and  the  third  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  by  assuming  s,  es,  or  eth.  The  ter- 
minations s,  sh,  ch.  X,  o,  or  y  require  est  or  es ;  as,  I  pass,  thou 
passest,  he  passes  ;  IJish,  thoufishest,  he  fishes  ;  I  teach,  thou 
teachest,  he  teaches  ;  I  mix,  thou  mixest,  he  mixes  ;  J  go,  thou 
goest,  he  goes  ;  I  try,  thou  triest,  he  tries. 
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366.    CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  HAVE.' 

Principal  Parts. 

Present.  Preterit, 

Have.  Had 


Imperfect  Participle.     Perfect  Participle, 
Having.  Had. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

To  have. 

Perfect  Tense. 
To  have  had 


^>' 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have,  1.  We  have, 

2.  Thou  hast,  2.  You  have, 
8.  He  has  ;                          8.  They  have. 


Past  Tense. 


Singular. 
1.  I  had, 
2   Thou  hadst, 
8.  He  had; 


Plural. 

1.  We  had, 

2.  You  had, 
8.  They  had 


Perfect  Tense. 

Signs  :  Have,  hast,  has. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  bad,  1.  We  have  had, 

2.  Thou  ha' t  had,  2.  You  have  had, 
8.  Hehasliad;                   8.  They  have  had 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Signs  :  had,  hadst. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  had,  1.  We  had  had, 

2.  Thou  hadst  nad,  2.  You  had  had, 
8.  He  had  had ;                   8.  They  had  had. 


1.  Have  is  a  transitive  verb  t^ned  only  in  the  Aotivb  Yoiob. 


''' 


/,■■ 
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Future  Tense* 

Signs  :  Shally  toill,  shalt,  wilt. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have,  1.  We  shall  have, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have,  2.  You  will  have, 
8.  He  will  have  ;                     8.  They  will  have; 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

SioMS :  Shall  have^  will  have. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  had,  1.  We  shall  have  had, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had,  2.  You  will  have  had, 
8.  He  will  have  had ;              8.  They  will  have  had. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

•  Present  Tense. 

SioNS :  May,  can,  must. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have,  1.  We  may  have, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have,  2.  You  may  have, 
8.  He  may  have ;  8.  They  may  have. 

Past  Tense. 

Signs:  Might,  could,  would,  should. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have,  1.  We  might  have, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have,  2.  You  might  have, 
8.  He  might  have ;                   3.  They  might  have. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Signh:  May,  can,  must  have. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  had,  1.  We  may  have  had, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  had,         2.  You  may  have  had, 
8.  He  may  have  had  ;  8.  They  may  have  had. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Signs  :  Might,  could,  would,  should  have. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  had,  1.  We  might  have  had, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  had,  2.  You  might  have  had, 
8.  He  might  have  had  ;  8,  The/  might  have  had 


\ 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  If  I  have,  1.  If  we  have, 

2.  If  thou  have,  2.  If  you  have, 
8l  If  he  have  ;  8.  If  they  have. 


Past  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  had, 

2.  If  thou  had, 
8.  If  he  had ; 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  had, 

2.  If  you  had, 
8.  If  they  had. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.        '  Plural. 

2.  Have  thou  or  do  thou  have ;   2.  Have  you  or  do  you  have 


Imperfect. 
Having. 


Participles. 

Perfect. 
Had. 


Preperfect. 
Ha,ving  had. 


866.  CONJUGATION   OF  THE  VERB 


Present. 
Be. 


Principal  Parts. 

Preterit.  Imperfect  Participle.    Perfect  Participle. 

Was.  Being.  Been. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
To  be. 


I 


Perfect  Tense. 

To  have  been. 
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INDIOATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am, 

2.  Thou  art, 
8.  He  is; 

Past  Tense. 

Singular. 

1.  I  was, 

2.  Thou  wast, 
8.  He  was; 


Plural 

1.  We  are, 

2.  You  are, 
8.  They  are. 


Plural. 

1.  We  were, 

2.  You  were, 
8.  They  were. 


1 
2. 


Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  have  been,  1.  We  have  been. 

Thou  hast  been,  2.  You  have  been. 


8.  He  has  been ; 


8.  They  have  been. 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  been,  1.  We  had  been, 

2.  Thou  hadst  been,  2.  You  had  been, 
8.  He  had  been ;  8.  They  had  been. 

Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  be,  1.  We  shall'  be, 

2.  Thou  wilt  be,  2.  You  will  be,     ' 
8.  He  will  be ;  8.  They  will  be. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  been,  1.  We  shall  have  been, 

2.  Thoii  wilt  have  been,  2.  You  will  have  been, 
8.  He  will  have  been ;  8.  They  will  have  been. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular  Plural. 

1    I  may  be,  1.  We  may  be, 

3   Thou  mayst  be,  2.  You  may  be. 


8.  He  may  bt, 


8.  They  may  be. 
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Past  Tense. 


Singular, 

1.  I  might  be, 

2.  Thou  mightst  be, 
8.  He  might  be ; 


Plural, 

1.  We  mi^ht  be, 

2.  You  might  be, 
8.  They  might  be. 


Perfect  Tense. 


Singular, 

1,  I  may  have  been, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been, 
8.  He  may  have  been ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  have  been, 

2.  You  may  have  been, 
8.  They  may  have  been. 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1,  I  might  have  been,  1.  We  might  have  been, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  been,  2.  You  might  have  been, 
8.  He  might  have  been  ;^  8.  They  might  have  been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  be, 

2.  If  thou  be, 
8.  If  he  be; 


Past  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  were, 

2.  If  thou  wert, 

3.  If  he  were ; 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be, 

2.  Tf  you  be, 
8.  If  they  be. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  were, 

2.  If  you  were, 

3.  If  they  were; 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Be  you  or  do  you  Ije. 


2.  Be  thou  or  do  thou  be. 


Participles. 

Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Preperfect. 

Beinff. 

Been. 

Haviiv;  beea 

lyo 
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357.  CONjxnSATION  OF    THE   REGULAR  TRANSI- 

TIVE  VERB  LOVE. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

Principal  Parts. 

Pretent.  Preterit.  Imperfect  Participle.     Perfect  Participle. 


Love. 


Loved.  Irving. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
To  love. 

Perfect  Tense. 

To  have  loved. 


Loved. 


^ 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  I  love,  1.  We  love, 

2.  Thou  lovest,  2.  You  love, 

3.  He  loves ;  3.  They  Ic^A 


Past  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  loved, 

2.  Thou  lovedst, 

3.  He  loved ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  loved, 

2.  You  loved, 

3.  They  loved. 


Perfect  Tense. 

Signs  :  Have^  hast,  has. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  loved,  1.  We  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  hast  loved,  2.  You  have  loved, 

3.  He  has  loved ;  3.  They  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Signs:  had,  hadst. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  loved,  1.  We  had  loved, 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved,  2.  You  had  loved, 

3.  He  had  loved  J  3.  They  had  loved . 
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in 


JSh 


ipU 


^ 


Future  Tense. 

SioMi :  Shall,  will,  ihaU,  wilt. 
SinffUlar,  Plural, 

1.  I  shall  love,  1.  We  shall  love, 

2.  Thou  wilt  love,  2.  You  will  love, 
a  He  will  love ;                   ,  a  They  will  love 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

SioMS :  Shall  have,  will  Juive. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  loved,  1.  We  shall  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved,         2.  You  will  have  loved, 

3.  He  will  have       jd ;  3.  They  will  have  loved. 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Signs  :  May,  can,  must. 
Singular. 
may  love,  1.  ) 


I  may  love, 
Thou  mayst  love, 
He  may  love ; 


Past  Tense. 

SioNs:  Might,  cotUd,  would,  sliould. 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  love, 

2.  You  may  love, 
8.  They  may  love. 


Singular. 

1.  I  might  love, 

2.  Thou  mightst  love, 

3.  He  might  love ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  might  love, 

2.  You  might  love, 

3.  They  might  love. 


Perfect  Tense. 

SiQNS :  May,  can,  must  have. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  loved,  1.  We  may  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  loved,      2.  You  may  have  loved, 

3.  He  may  have  loved ;  3.  They  may  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

"       Signs  :  Might,  could,  would,  should  have. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  loved,  1.  We  might  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  loved,       2.  You  might  have  loved, 

3.  He  might  have  loved ;  3.  They  might  have  loved 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.  \ 

Present  Tense. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love,  1.  If  we  love, 

2.  If  thou  love,  2.  If  you  love, 

3.  If  he  love ;  3.  If  they  love. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural.  ^ 

1.  If  I  loved,  1.  If  we  loved, 

2.  If  thou  loved,  2.  If  you  loved, 
a  If  he  loved ;  3.  If  they  loved. 

IMPEKATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Love  thou  or  do  thou  love.      2.  Love  you  or  do  you  love. 

i 

Participles. 

Present,'  Perfect.  Preperfeet. 

Loving.  '       Loved.  _  ^      Having  loved. 


^58.   CONJUGATION  OF  THE  TRANSITIVE  VERB 

LOVE. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

Principal  Parts. 

Pre$ent,  Preterit.  Imperfect  Participle.    Perfect  Participle, 

Love.  Loved.  Loving.  Loved. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

To  be  loved.  • 

Perfect  Tense. 
To  have  been  loved. 


1 

2 
8 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  I  am  loved,  1.  We  are  loved, 

2.  Thou  art  loved,  2.  You  are  loved, 

3.  He  is  loved ;  3.  They  are  loved. 


\ 


■( 


love. 

feet. 
loved. 


/ERB 


rticiple, 
d 
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Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Phtral. 

1.  I  was  loved,  1.  We  were  loved, 

2.  Thou  wast  loved,  2.  You  were  loved, 
'  B.  He  was  loved;  8.  They  were  loved. 

Perfect  Tense.  * 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been  loved,  1.  We  have  been  loved, 

2l  Thou  Rast  been  loved,  2.  You  have  been  loved, 

8,   He  has  been  loved ;  8.  They  have  been  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 


SingtUar. 

1.  [  had  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved, 
8.  He  had  been  loved ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been  loved, 

2.  You  had  been  loved, 
8.  They  had  been  loved. 


Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  be  loved,  1.  We  shall  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  wilt  be  loved,  2.  You  will  be  loved, 
8.  He  will  l)e  loved ;  8.  They  will  be  loved 

Future  Perfect  T^nse.    ^ 

r.  Plural. 


/ 


1.  I  shall  have  been  loved,  1.  We  shall  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  loved,  2.  You  will  have  been  loved, 
8.  He  will  have  been  loved ;  8.  They  will  have  been  loved 

'    POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  be  loved,  1.  We  may  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  be  loved,  2.  You  may  be  loved, 
8.  He  may  be  loved ;              8.  They  may  be  loved 


Past  Tense. 

Singular, 

1.  I  might  be  loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst  be  loved, 
8.  He  might  be  loved ;  ' 


Plural. 

1.  We  might  be  loved, 

2.  You  might  be  loved, 
8,  They  might  be  loved. 


ujii      .1  II y  III 
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Perfect  Teiise. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  may  have  been  loved,  1.  We  may  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been  loved,  2.  You  may  have  been  loved, 

a  He  may  have  been  loved ;      8.  They  may  have  been  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense.  ' 

Singular,     1.  I  might  have  been  loved, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  been  loved, 
8.  He  might  have  been  loved ; 

Plwrai  1.  We  might  have  been  loved, ' 
2.  You  might  have  been  loved, 
8.  They  might  have  been  loved.      ^ 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

.   1.  If  I  be  loved,  1.^  If  we  be  loved, 

2.  If  thou  be  loved,  2.  If  you  be  loved, 

8.  If  he  be  loved ;  8.  If  they  be  loved. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.    #  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were  loved,  1.  If  we  were  loved, 

2.  If  thou  were  loved,  2.  If  you  were  loved, 
8.  If  he  were  loved ;  8.  If  they  were  loved 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular,    2.  Be  thou  loved  or  do  thou  be  loved  j 

Plural       2.  Be  you  loved  or  do  you  be  loved 


In^perfeet. 
Being  loved 


Participles. 

Perfect. 
Loved. 


\ 


Preperfeet.  ^ 
Having  been  loved 
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859.  PROGRESSIVE  FORM  OF  THE  VERB  STUDY. 


Principal  Parts  of  the  Simple  Verb. 


PreaeiU. 
Study. 


Preterit. 

Studied. 


Imperfeet  Participle.     Perfect  PartieipU, 


Studying. 


Studied. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

To  be  studying. 

Perfect  Tense. 
To  have  been  studying. 


INDIOAvTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am  studying, 

2.  Thou  art  studying, 
8.  He  is  studying; 


Plural. 

1.  We  are  studying, 

2.  You  are  studying, 
8.-  They  are  studying. 


Singular.  *" 

1.'  I  was  studying, 
2.  Thou  wast  studying, 
8.  He  was  studying ; 


Past  Tense. 

*"  Plural. 

1.  We  were  studying, 

2.  You  were  studying, 

3.  They  were  studying. 


Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  been  studying, 

2.  Thou  hast  been  studying, 
8.  He  has  been  studying ; 


/ 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  been  studying, 

2.  You  have  been  studying, 
8.  They  have  been  studying. 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singular. 
1.  I  had  been  studying, 
2  Thou  hadst  been  studying, 
8.  He  had  been  studying; 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been  studying, 

2.  You  had  been  studying, 
8.  They  had  been  studying. 
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Future  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  be  studying, 

2.  Thou  wilt  be  studying, 
8.  He  will  be  studying ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  be  studying^ 

2.  You  will  be  studying, 
8.  They  will  be  studying^ 


T. 


Plwral, 


Future  Perfect  Tense. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  studying, 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  studying, 
8.  He  will  have  been  studying ; 

1.  We  shall  have  been  studying, 

2.  You  will  have  been  studying, 
8.  They  will  have  been  studying. 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  be  studying, 

2.  Thou  mayst  be  studying, 
8.  He  may  be  studying ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  may  be  studying, 

2.  You  may  be  studying, 
8.  They  may  be  studying 


Past  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  might  be  studying, 

2.  Thou  mightst  be  studying, 
8.  He  might  be  studying ; 


Plural. 

1.  We  might  be  studying, 

2.  You  inight  be  studying 

3.  They  might  be  studying 


Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.     1.  I  may  have  been  studying, 

2.  Thou  mayst  have  been  studying^ 

3.  He  may  have  been  studying ; 

Plwal.        1.  We  may  have  been  studying, 

2.  Yqu  may  have  been  studying, 

3.  They  may  have  been  studying. 


r 
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* 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular,     1.  I  might  have  been  studying, 

2.  Thou  mightst  have  been  studying, 

3.  He  might  have  been  studying; 

Plural.        1.  We  might  have  been  studying, 

2.  You  might  have  been  studying, 

3.  They  might  have  been  studying. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  be  studying, 

2.  If  thou  be  studying, 

3.  If  he  be  studying ; 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be  studying, 

2.  If  you  be  studying, 

3.  If  they  be  studying. 


Past  Tense. 


Singular.. 

1.  If  I  were  studying, 

2.  If  thou  were  studying, 

3.  If  he  were  studying ; 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  were  studying, 

2.  If  you  were  studying, 

3.  If  they  were  studying. 


Singular. 
Plu/ral. 


IMPEBATIVE  MOOD.      > 
Present  Tense. 

2.  Be  thou  studying  or  do  thou  be  studying. 
2.  Be  you  studying  or  do  you  be  studying, 


Imperfect, 
Being  studying. 


Participles. 

Perfect,    .  Preperfect. 
Having  been  studying, 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

360.  An  Irregular  Verb  is  a  verb  that  does  not  form  its 

preterit  and  perfect  participle  by  assuming  dor  ed;  as,  «m,  mio, 

eeeing^  aeerk 

/  861.  Many  of  the  words  olMsed  among  the  irregular  rerbe  have  also  tha 

1^^  regular  form.   In  the  liit  here  given,  those  preterits  or  participles  whieh  are 

conjugated  regularly  are  marked  A.    If  the  regular  form  is  more  frequently 

used  than  the  irregulsr,  the  R  precedes;  if  less  frequently,  it  follows  the 

irregular  form. 

362.  Derivatives  and  compounds  generally  follow  the  form 
of  the  simple  verb  \  as,  foresee^  foreeaw^  foreeeevngt  foreseen; 
oversee^  ovSreaw^  overseeing^  overseen.  The  exceptions  are  behave 
and  welcomey  which  are  regular. 


363.  I 

Principal  Parts  of  the  Irregular  Verbs 

Present.    I 

Preterit. 

Imperfect  part.  Perfect  paart. 

Abide, 

abode,  R., 

abiding. 

abode,  R. 

Arise, 

arose, 

arising. 

arisen. 

Awake, 

awoke,  R., 

awaking. 

R.,  awoke. 

Be, 

was. 

being. 

been. 

Bear, 

bore. 

bearing, 

borne. 

(tooarry) 

•Bear, 

bore,  bare. 

bearing, 

born. 

(to  bring  forth) 

Beat, 

beat, 

beating, 

beaten,  beat. 

Begin, 

began. 

beginning, 

begun. 

Bend,   < 

bent,  R., 

bending, 

bent,  R. 

Bereave, 

bereft,  R., 

bereaving, 

bereft,  R. 

Beseech, 

besought. 

beseeching, 

besought 

Bespeak, 

bespoke. 

bespeaking, 

bespoken. 

Bet, 

bet,  R., 

betting, 

bet,  R. 

Bid, 

bade,  bid, 

bidding. 

bidden,  bid. 

Bind, 

bound. 

binding. 

bound. 

Bite, 

bit, 

bitting. 

bitten,  bit 

JBle^d, 

bled. 

bleeding, 

bled. 

Blow, 

blew,  R. 

blowing, 

blown,  R. 

Break, 

broke. 

breaking, 

broken^       . 
bred.         ^ 

Breed, 

bred, 

breeding, 

Bring, 

brought. 

bringing. 

brought 

Build, 

biiilt,  R., 

building, 

built 

Burst, 

"   burst, 

bursting, 

burst,   ' 

Buy, 

bought. 

buying. 

bought, 

Cast, 

cast. 

casting. 

cast 

Catch, 


caught,  R. 


catching,       caught,  R. 


y^^^^|^IBn^^>fWB^?iptgqBa^W^m*l■l'^?^WJl^wl^  .- 
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bnnits 
M,  saw, 

rhiehtf* 
eqaently 
lows  ih« 

e  forai 
)re8eert: 
\  hehavi 


)8. 


\ 


JrftmU* 

PitUrit, 

Imper/edpart.  Perfect  parti 

Chide, 

chid. 

chiding, 

chidden,  chid. 

Choose, 

chose. 

choosing. 

chosen. 

Cleave, 

R.,  clove,  cleft. 

cleaving, 

R.,  cloven,  cleft 

CUng, 

clung. 

clinging. 

clung. 

Clothe, 

R.,  clad. 

clothing. 

R,  clad.  ■ 

Come, 

came, 

coming, 

come.    ' 

Cost, 

cost, 

costing. 

cost 

Creep, 

crept,  R., 

creeping. 

crept,  R. 

Crow, 

R.,  crew, 

crowing. 

crowed. 

Cut, 

cut, 

cutting. 

cut 

Dare, 

R.,  durst. 

daring, 

dared. 

Deal, 

dSalt,  R., 

dealing. 

d«alt,R. 

Dig, 

dug,  R., 

digging, 

dug,  R. 

Dive, 

R.,  dove. 

diving. 

dived. 

Do, 

did, 

doing. 

done. 

Draw, 

drew, 

drawing, 

drawti. 

Dream, 

R,  dreamt, 

dreaming. 

R.,  dreamt 

Drink, 

drank. 

drinking. 

drunk. 

Drive, 

drove. 

driving. 

driven. 

Dwell, 

dwelt,  R., 

dwelling. 

dwelt 

Eat, 

ate,  Sat, 

eating, 

eaten,  tet 

Fall, 

fell. 

falling. 

fallen. 

Feed, 

fed. 

feeding. 

fed. 

Feel, 

felt. 

feeling. 

felt 

Fight, 

fought. 

fighting. 

fought 

Find, 

found. 

finding, 

found. 

Flee, 

H^d, 

fleeing. 

fled 

Fling, 

^'ing, 

flinging. 

flung. 

Fly, 

flew. 

flying, 

flown. 

Forget, 

forgot, 

forgetting, 

forgotten. 

Forgive, 

forgave. 

forgiving, 

forgiven. 

Foisake, 

forsook. 

forsaking, 

forsaken. 

Freeze, 

froze. 

freezing, 

frozea 

Get, 

got, 

getting. 

got,  gotten. 

Gild, 

R.,  gilt. 

gilding, 

R.,  gilt 

Gird, 

R.,girt, 

girding, 

R,  girt 

Give, 

gave, 

giving, 

given. 

Go, 

went. 

going, 

gone. 

Grind, 

ground, 

grinding, 

ground. 

Grow, 

grew^ 

growing, 

grown. 

Hang, 

hung,  R., 

hanging. 

hung,  Rt 

Have, 

had. 

having. 

had. 

Hear, 

hSard, 

hearinigt 

h«ard 

l80 

Present, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Lade,  ^ 

Lay, 

Lead 

Lean, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie,    . 

Light, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Pen, 

Prove, 

Put, 

Quit, 

Rap, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

3eethe, 


LESSONS 

IN  BN0U8K. 

Preterit. 

Imperfect  part 

R.,  hove. 

heaving. 

hewed. 

hewing. 

hid. 

hiding, 

hit,     , 

hitting, 

held. 

holding. 

hurt. 

hurting, 

kept, 

keeping, 

knelt,  R., 

kneeling, 

knit,  R., 

knitting. 

knew. 

knowing. 

laded. 

lading, 

laid,  R., 

laying. 

led. 

leading. 

Jl.,  Want,  u 

leaning. 

left, 

leaving. 

lent. 

lending. 

let. 

lettmg. 

lay, 

l^ing. 

R.,  lit. 

lighting. 

lost. 

losing, 

made, 

making, 

mSant,  R. 

meaning. 

met, 

meeting. 

mowed. 

mowing. 

paid,  R., 

paying. 

R.,  pent. 

penning. 

proved. 

proving, 

put. 

putting. 

quit,  R., 

quitting. 

R.,  rapt. 

rapping, 

rgad. 

reading, 

rent. 

rending. 

rid. 

ridding. 

rode. 

riding. 

rung,  rang. 

ringing. 

rose. 

rising. 

rived. 

riving, 

ran,  run, 

running. 

sawed, 

sawing. 

said, 

saying. 

saw. 

seeing, 

sought. 

seeking. 

R.,<sod, 

seething, 

!.  Perfect  part, 
R.,  hoven. 
Rm  hewi). 
hidden,  hid. 
hit 
held, 
hurt, 
kept, 
knelt,  R. 
knit,  R. 
known, 
laden,  R. 
laid,  R. 

Ie4 

R.,  ISant 

left 

lent 

let 

lain. 

R.,  lit 

lost 

made. 

mSant,  R. 

met 

R.,  mown. 

paid,  R. 

R.,  pent 

R.,  proven. 

put 

quit,  R. 

R.,  rapt 

rgad. 

rent.  / 

rid. 

ridden,  roda 

rung. 

risen. 

riven,  R.\ 

run. 

R.,  sawn.  ^ 

said. 

seen. 

sought 

R.,  soddeiv 


■\ 


arc. 
hid. 


-\ 


n. 


en. 


od& 


m. 
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PrtMnU. 

FrtUrit. 

Imper/eetpart.  Perfu^pari. 

'          Sell, 

sold. 

selling, 

sold. 

Send, 

sent. 

sending. 

sent 

Set, 

set. 

setting. 

set. 

Shake. 

shook,  R,, 

shaking. 

shaken,  R. 

•    Shape, 

shaped, 

shaping. 

R.,  shapen. 

Shave, 

shaved. 

shaving, 

R.,  shaven. 

Shear, 

R.,  shore. 

shearing, 

R.,  shorn. 

Shed, 

shed, 

shedding, 

shed. 

Shine, 

R.,  shone, 

shining, 

R.,  shone. 

Shoe, 

shod, 

shoeing, 

shod. 

Shoot, 

shot. 

shooting. 

shot. 

Show, 

showed. 

showing. 

R.,  shown. 

Shred, 

shred. 

shredding, 

shred. 

Shrink- 

shrunk,  shrdnk. 

shrinking. 

shrunk,  shrunken. 

Shut, 

shut. 

shutting, 

shut. 

Sing, 

sang,  sung. 

singing. 

sung. 

Sink, 

sank,  sunk. 

sinking. 

sunk. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sitting, 

sat. 

Slay, 

slew. 

slaying. 

slain. 

Sleep, 

slept. 

sleeping, 

slept 

SUde, 

slid,  R., 

sliding. 

slidden,  slid,  Ri 

Sling, 

slung. 

slinging, 

slung. 

Slink, 

slunk, 

slinking, 

slunk 

Slit, 

slit,  R., 

slitting, 

slit,  R. 

Smite, 

smote, 

smiling. 

smitten,  smit 

Sow, 

sowed. 

sowing, 

R.,  sown. 

Speak, 

spoke, 

speaking, 

spoken. 

Speed, 

sped,  R., 

speeding, 

sped,  R. 

Spell, 

R.,  spelt, 

spelling, 

R.,  spelt. 

Spend, 

spent. 

spending; 

spent 

Spill, 

R.,  spilt. 

spilling. 

R.,  spilt 

Spin, 

spun. 

spinning, 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit,  spat. 

spitting. 

spit,  spittea 

Split, 

split,  R., 

splitting. 

split,  R. 

Spread, 

spread, 

spreading. 

spread. 

Spring, 

sprung,  sprang. 

springing. 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood. 

standing, 

stood. 

Stave, 

stove,  R., 

staving. 

stove,  R. 

Stay. 

R.,  staid, 

staying. 

R.,  staid^ 

Steal, 

stole. 

stealing, 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

sticking. 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung. 

stinging. 

stung. 

Stink, 

stank,  stunk. 

stinking. 

stunk 

IH 
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Stride, 
Strike, 
String, 
Strive, 
Strow, 
Swear, 
Sweat, 
Sweeps 
Swell, 
-^wim. 
Swing, 
Take, 
Teach, 
Tear, 
Tell, 
Think, 
Thrive^ 
Throw, 
Thrust, 
Tread, 
Wake, 
Wax, 
Wear, 
Weave, 
Wed, 
Weep, 
Wet, 
Win, 
Wind, 
Work, 
Wring, 
Write, 


PrUtrU. 

Strode,  strid, 

struck, 

strung,  R., 

R.,  strove, 

strowed, 

swore, 

R.,  sweat, 

swept,  R., 

swelled, 

swam,  swum, 

swung, 

took, 

taught, 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 

R.,  throve, 

threw,  R., 

thrust, 

trod, 

R.,  woke, 

waxed, 

wore, 

wove,  R., 

R.,  wed, 

wept,  R., 

wet,  R., 

won, 

wound, 

R.,  wrought, 

R.,  wrung, 

wrote, 


ImgMr/tetpart, 

striding, 

striking, 

stringing, 

strivmg, 

strowing, 

swearing, 

sweating, 

sweeping, 

swellm^, 

swimmmg, 

swinging, 

taking, 

teachmg, 

tearing, 

telling, 

thinking, 

thriving, 

throwing, 

thrusting, 

treading, 

waking, 

waxing, 

wearing, 

weaving, 

wedding, 

weeping, 

wetting, 

winning, 

winding, 

working, 

wringing, 

writing. 


Pnftetpart* 

stridden,  strid. 

struck,  stricken. 

strung,  R. 

R.,  striven. 

R.,  strown. 

sworn. 

R.,  sweat    * 

swept,  R. 

R.,  swollen. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told  . 

thought,  i 

R.,  thriven. 

thrown,  R. 

thrust 

trodden,  trod 

R.,  woke. 

R.,  waxen. 

worn. 

woven,  R. 

R,  wed. 

wept,  R. 

wet,  R. 

won. 

wound. 

R.,  wrought 

R.,  wrung. 

written.        ' 


\  - 
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DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

864.  A  Defective  Verb  is  a  verb  that  forms  no  palli- 
dples,  and  is  not  used  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

865.  All  th«  anziliariM,  tzoept  be,  do,  and  have,  are  d«feotiT*. 

366.  Beware  is  used  only  in  those  tenses  in  which  h§  is 
retained  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  bs ;  namely,  the  infini- 
tive present,  the  indicative  future,  the  potential  present  and 
potential  past,  the  subjunctive  present,  and  the  imperative ;  as, 
'*  Strive  to  beware ; — he  will  beware ; — you  mutt  beware ; — you 
thould  beware ; — if  you  beware ; — beware  of  bad  company." 

367.  Ought  (thould)  is  used  only  in  the  present  and  the 
past  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods.  It  is  in- 
variable except  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  solemn 
btyle ;  as,  J  ougM^  thou  ought  or  oughtett,  he  ought,  we  ought,  de, 

368.  Would  (ardent  with)  is  rarely  used  except  in  the 
expi-essions  would  Ood,  would  Heaven;  would  to  Ood,  would  to 
Heaven ;  I  would  that,  would  that,  dc, 

369.  Quoth  {tay,  taid,  in  humorous  style)  is  used  only  in 
the  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  indicative  present 
and  past.  It  is  invariable,  and  always  placed  before  its  sub- 
ject ;  as,  "  Quoth  Z"— "  Quoth  he." 

370.  Methinks  (apparently,  it  teemt  to  me,)  preterit  ms- 
thought,  is  employed  in  the  indicative  present  and  past,  third 
person  singular.  Meseems,  meteemed,  has  the  same  pecu- 
liarities, but  is  more  seldom  used. 

371.  Wit  (namely,  that  it  to  tay)  is  used  only  in  the  infini- 
tive present ;  as,  "  There  are  Jive  continentt ;  to  wit,  Europe, 
Atia,  de." 

372.  The  verbs  ail  (to  pairC),  behoove  (to  be  ft),  irk  (to 
weary),  although  complete,  are  used  only  in  the  third  person 
singular ;  as,  '*  Somsthing  ailt  him." — "  It  behoovet  children  to  be 
tubmittive  to  th$ir parentt."—  '*  It  irkt  me." 

373.  Some  other  verbs,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to 
which  they  refer,  are  seldom  used  but  in  the  third  person 
singular ;  as,.  "  It  ravnt ;  it  tnowt ;  it  hailt ;  it  thundsrt ;  it  hat 
frozen,"    These  are  called  unipersonal  verbs. 
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Lesson  XCVI.-— Simple  Form  of  Conjugation.    / 

874.  The  simple  form  of  conjugation  is  that  which  makeg  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past  tense  of  the  indioative  and  subjunctive  moods 
without  auxiliaries ;  as,  I  toork,  thou  workst,  he  works ;  I  worked,  thou 
wwkedtt,  he  worked. 

875.  The  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  the  subjono- 
tive  mood  may  also  be  expressed  by  prefixing  the  auxiliaries  do  and 
did  to  the  present  infinitive;  as,  I  do  write,  tliou  dost  write,  hedou 
write ;  I  did  write,  thou  didst  write,  he  did  write*  This  is  called  the 
empfaiktic  form. 

^— — ^— - — — 11  '■'  ■!      ■  '■  l-^^il^— I  I  IM  ■■    —  ■■— ^^^^^^Ml^^^^M^^  n  ■■■mil  ^  I     W I     ■  w^^^w^— ^^ 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Write  a  synopsis  of  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  verbs  amuse,  obey,  in  the  simple  form. 

Ind.  Preb.  Ind.  Past.  Ind.  Pbrf.  Ind.  PltsfSbT' 

Amuse.  ^  ^  — -  ^^l^ X^^ZI       ' 


Obey. 

Iin>.  Future. 


Ind.,Fut.  Peuf. 


^^ 


Pres. 


OB.  Pres. 


Past. 


Past,  t 


Pot.  Pbrf.  vj?**5*  PI'Upebf. 

y  '      ll.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Insert  a  suitable  verb  of  the  present 
tense. 

1.  Begin,  deposit,  interweave,  leave,  press,  render. 

2.  Appear,  be,  be,  oome,  cover,  descend,  elevate,  extend,  issue,  lay,  rest. 

The  Habitations  of  Moles. 

1.  The  habitation  where  moles  their  young  merits  a  particn> 

lar  description.    They by  raising  the  earth  and  forming  a  pretty 

high  arch.     They partitions,  or  a  kind  of  pillars,  at  certain  dis- 

'    tances,  beat  and  the  earth, it  with  the  roots  of  plants, 

and it  so  hard  and  solid,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate  the 

vault,  on  account  of  its  convexity  and  firmness. 

2.  They  then a  little  hillock  under  the  principal  arch ;  upon 

the  latter  they herbs  and  leaves,  as  a  bed  for  their  yonng.  In  this 

situation,  they above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  beyond 

the  reach  of  ordinal^  inundations.    They at  the  same  time,  de- 
fended from  the  rains  by  the  large  vault  that the  internal  one ; 

upon  the  convexity  of  this  last  they along  with  their  young. 

This  internal  hillock  is  pierced  on  all  sides  with  sloping  hol^,  which 

still  lower,  and  serve  as  subterraneous  passages  for  the  mother 

to  go  in  quest  of  food  for  herself  and  her  offspring.    These  by-paths, 

beaten  and  firm, about  twelve  or  fifteen  paces,  and  - —  from 

the  principal  mansion  like  rays  from  a  center.    From  Uiis  description 

it  ,  that  the    mole   never  abroad    but    at   considerable 

distances  from  her  habitation. — Smellib  ^1740 — 1798).        \ 

III.  Replace  the  emphatic  form  of  the  ^erb  by  the  simple  form.— 
Jacob  did  love  all  his  sons,  but  he  loved  Joseph  the  best.^When  for- 
saken by  one  whom  we  did  esteem  a  friend,  we  do  experience  the 
fickleness  of  worldly  attachments. — There  does  not  exist  the  slightest 
shadow  of  resemblance  between  the  hieroglyphics  oj^  jBgjrpt  and  the 
Ohinese  characters. 

Oml  C•^inKatl•n.— 12ow  the  boat,  in  the  1st  person  plural. 
AnmlTOm  and  Pandnn.— He  assumed  a  gravity  that  was  ridioaIons.-^b 
walked  with  a  rapidity  that  was  incredible. 
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tfe,  hedoei 

called  the 


irst  person 


^ 


Fast. 


B.  Past,  i 

{ 


the  present 


lay,  rest. 
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ng  a  pretty 
sertain  dis- 

of  plants, 
netrate  the 
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ng.  In  this 
rse,  beyond 
le  time,  de- 
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eir  young. 
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Oval  Bxerclsc.— Give  tbe  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  behold,  und&r$tand, 
overhsoT,  outrun. 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjug^ated.— Write  a  synopsis  of  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  verbs  apeak,  grow,  in  the  simple  form. 

Imd.  PBii.  Imd.  Fast.  Imd.  Fbrt.  Imd.  Fldphut. 

Speak.  

Grow.  

IwD.  Fur.  Ind,  F.  Fbrf.  Fot.  P»e«.  Pot.  Past. 


Pot.  Perf. 


Pot.  Plupebf. 


Sub.  Pres. 


Sub.  Past, 


II.  Omissioiui  to  be  supplied.— In  No.  1,  supply  one  of  the  prin- 
oipal  parts  of  the  verbs ;  in  No.  2,  the  present  indicative. 

1.  Gall,  oolleot,  fade,  give,  nip,  see. 

2.  Become,  change,  cheer,  disappear,  fall,  fly,  make,  pale,  shorten,  turn. 

Day  and  Nioht  tn  Scandinavia. 

1.  From  the  last  days  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  in  the  northern 
iMiirt  of  this  land,  the  sun  shines  day  and  night  upon  its  mountains, 
f  jords*,  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  valleys,  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  fields, 

and  farms ;  and  thus  Sweden  and  Norway  may  he "  The  Land  ' 

of  the  Midnight  Sun."    During  ohis  period  of  continuous  daylight,  the 

stars  are  never ,  the  moon  appears  pale,  and  sheds  no  light  upon 

the  earth.      Summer  is  short, just  time  enough  for  the  wild 

flowers  to  grow,  to  bloom,  and  to away,  and  barely  time  for  the 

husbandman  to  his  harvest,  which,   however,    is    sometimes 

by  a  Summer  frost. 

2.  A  few  weeks  after  the  midnight  sunhas  passed,  the  hours  of  sun< 

shine   rapidly,  and  by   the  middle  of    August  the  air 

chilly  and  the  nights  colder,  although  during  the  day  the  sun  is  warm. 

Then  the  grass yellow,  the  leaves  their  color,  and  wither, 

and ;  the  swallows  and  other  migratory  birds towards  the 

south;  twilight  comes  once  more;  the  stars,  one  by  one,  LJieir 

appearance,    shining  brightly  in  the  pale-blue  sky  ;  the  moon  shows 

itself  again  as  the  queen  of  night,  and  lights  and  the  long  and  • 

dark  days  of  the  Scandinavian  winter.    The  time  comes  at  last  When 

the  sun  entirely  from  sight;    the  heavens  appear  in  a  blaze 

of  light  and  glory,  and  the  stars  and  the  moon  before  the 

aurora  borealis. — Paul  du  €haillu  (1835-        ). 

III.  Chansfe  the  italicized  words  to  the  plural,  and  make  the 
other  necessary  changes  accordingly.— If e  who  is  mo<lerate  in 
his   (desires   meets  with  few  disappointments. — The  «u;a^Zou' builds 

ly  her  nest  ot  mud,  jiknid  lines  it  with  soft  feathers. — The  eagle  has  a  ' 
^   strong  and  pierdiing  ^s^e.. — ^J  am   often   benefited  by   what   I  have, 
dreaded.  —He  that  lives  in  a  glass  house   should  not  throw  stones,—  ,' 
The  wlieelwright  put  on  the  wheelband  red-hot,  then  cools  it. 

^OhrM  Cmi^mg^iimn,—1^nder8tand  the  question,  in  the  3rd  person  pluVal,    ...^ 
Analrnia  and  PamlnB.— He  is  tall  euough  who  walks  uprightly.— No  OMfl 
can  be  happy  who  is  not  virtuous.  ■  •   ■  ■  ;  , 

1.  IHcrd  iaihe  Scandinavian  name  for  a  deep  bay. 
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LESSONS  IN  BN0U8K 

Lesson  XCVIIL — Exercises  on  Verbs.  ,i 

■Find  thxee  v«rbi  niaHifp  to  tight,  to  mtmory,  to  ipttoh. 


I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.— Write  »  synopaii  of  the  third  pereon 
lingnlT  of  tha  verbs  agr*:e,  <»y»  hope,  repay,  in  the  emphatio  form. 

IXD.  FSH.  Il)]>.  I-AM  IM).  PiBV.  ImD.  VhVVMU. 

Agree.  ^—  ^— 

Hope.  

Bepey.  

Ihx>.  Futdbi.       Imd.  Fut.  Pebi*.        Pot.  Pbks.  Pot.  Par. 


Pot.  Pnr. 


Pot.  Plofxbt^ 


Sub.  Pbbs. 


Sub.  Past. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  the  verb  in  the  past  or 
the  pluperfeot  tense. 

1.  Baffle,  fail,  let,  striye 

a.  Appear,  be,  determine,  hope,  lay,  strife. 

.     At  thb  Soubob  or  thb  TSum. 

1.  For  years  I to  reach  the  ••  Sources  of  the  Nile."    In 

my  nightly  dreams  during  that  arduous  voyage  I  —  always , 

but,  after  so  much  hard  work  and  perseverance,  the  cup  was  at  my 
very  lips,  and  I  was  to  drink  at  the  mysterious  fountain  before 

another  sun ;   at  that  great  reservoir  of  nature  that  ever 

since  creation, all  discovery. 

2.  I ,  and  prayed,  and  —  through  all  kinds  of  difficul. 

tiee,  to  reach  that  nidden  source;  and  when  it impossi- 
ble,   we to  die  upon  the  road,  rather  than  return  defeated. 

Was' it  possible  that  it so  near,  and  ihat  to-monow  we  —  !■ ; 

-*' The  work  is  accomplished !"— S.  W.  Bakeb  (1821-       ). 

III.  Change  tilie  verb  in  Italics  to  the  perfect  tense.-— Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  Utopia,  delineates  his  ideas  of  what  he  considered  a 
perfect  commonwealth,  which  he  placet  in  the  imaginary  Isle  of 
TTtopia.     In  this  happy  region,  neither  laziness  nor  avari^  Jinde 

y  a  place;  for,  there  societ;;^  allott  to  each  individual. his  daily  task, 
wnile,  at  the  same  time,  it  banuhee  the  right  to  separate  property, 
since  separate  property  introducee  among  men  the  unequal  aiiBtri- 


property 
bution  of  wealth. 


Oral  C«4Hg«tlea«-The  8rd  person  nloral  of  do  obMTM  *ht  eommand- 
iMfite. 


A«»lysla  Wild  Fifcirs|M|[  -^Vtun  the  friend  who  would  deeetve  you.— Love 
the  person  who  would  guide  jeS. 


f 

!'I)IU»JJ 


IpeMon 
>nn. 

LVVMU, 


*A8t, 


INTEBUBDIATB  COURSE. 

Lesson  XCIX. — i^xercises  on  Verbs. 

OnU  BzcMiw*— Name  the  prinolpal  parts  of  the  verbf  und«rifo,fomk 
withhold. 

. » 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.— Write  a  synopsiB  of  the  third  pemo* 
plural  of  the  verbs  give,  buy,  in  the  emphatic  form. 


Imd.  Fbm. 

Give. 

Buy. 

Imd.  Futubb. 


Pot.  PsBT. 


Past. 


Fur.  PutF. 


Plupbbf. 


PEBnEOT. 


Pot.  Pbks. 


Sub.  Pbkb. 


Plupsbt. 


Past. 


Past. 


*AST. 


pa«t  or 


le."    In 

rs , 

sat  my 
I  before 
lat  ever 

difficul. 
mpoBsi- 
sfeated. 


%omas 
lered  a 
Isle  of 
te  JlntU 
y  task, 
loMrty, 
distn- 


nmand- 
L— Love 


^ 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  the  verb  required  in  the 
past  or  the  pluperfect  tense. 

1.  Break,  burst,  oatoh,  lie,  rise,  rise,  toil. 

8.  Arrange,  be,  fail,  feel,  look,  seek,  thank,  toil,  win.  • 

At  thb  Soubcb  of  thb  Niub. 

1.  On  March  14th  the  sun  —  not when  I  was  spurring  my 

ox  after  the  ^oide,  who,  having  been  promised  a  double  handful  of 

beads  on  arriving  at  tiie  lake,  —  the   enthusiasm    of   l^e 

moment.    The  day  -: —  beautifully  clear,  and  having  crossed  a  deep 

valley  between  the  hills,  we up  the  opposite  slope.     I  hurried  to 

the  STupmit.    The  glory  of-our  prize suddenly  upon  me  1    There, 

like  a  sea  of  quicksilver, ,  far  beneath,  the  grand  expanse  of  water 

^ttering  in  tiie  noonday  sun;  and  on  the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles* 

distance,  the  blue  mountains from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a 

height  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  its  level. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  triumph  of  that  moment.  Here 
was  the  rewurd  of  all  our  labor,  of  the  years  of  tonaicity  during  which 

we through  Africa.    England the  sources  of  the 

Nile  1    .  Long  before   I  reached  this  spot,  I to  give  three 

cheers  with  ui  our  men,  in  English  style,  in  honor  of  the  discovery; 
but  now  that  I  -^'—  down  upon  the  great  inland  sea,  lying  nestled  in 

the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and  thought  how  vainly  mankind 

these  sources  throughout  so  many  ages,  and  reflected  that  I 

the  humble  instrument  permitted  to  unravel  this  portion  of  the  great 

mystery,  when  so  many  greater  than  I ,  I too  serious  to 

vent  my  feelings  in  vain  cheers  for  victory,  and  I  sincerely 

God  for  having  guided  and  supported  us  through  all  the  dangers  to 
the  good  end.^S.  W.  Baxbb  (1821-       ). 

III.  Replace  tiie  future  by  the  present.— By  fearing  to  attempt 
something,  youirtU  do  nothing. — The  miser  will  hoard  money,  although 
he  cannot  enjoy  it.— God  wiU  reward  each  man  according  to  his  merit 
or  demerit. 

OmI  CMiiHSMlImb— The  Srd  person  plural  of  know  geometry,  with  the 
pronoun  the. 


, —  Mkl  PsnlBCr-Oive  what  you  ean  spare  to  the  poor.— Speak 

what  you  know  to  be  tene. 
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LESSONS  IN  BNOLISH. 
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Lesson  C 

•       ■ 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


BENEDICTION. 


The  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Is  one  of  the 
simplest  rites  of  the  Church.  The  priests  enter  and  kneel 
down ;  one  of  them  unlocks  the  Tabernacle,  takes  out  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  inserts  it  upright  in  a  Monstrance  of 

5.  precious  metal,  and  sets  k  in  a  conspicuous  place  above  the 
altar,  in  the  midst  of  lights,  for  all  to  see.  The  people  then 
begin  to  sing ;  meanwhile  the  Priest  offers  incense  to  the 
King  of  Heaven,  before  Whom  he  is  kneeling.  Then  he 
takes  the  Monstrance  in  his  hands,  and  turning  to  the     \ 

10  people  blesses  them  with  the  Most  Holy,  in  the  form  of  a     ^ 
cross,  while  the  bell  is  sounded  by  one  of  the  attendants  to 
call  attention  to  the  ceremony.     It  is  our  Lord's  solenAn 
benediction  of  His  people,  as  when  He  lifted  up  His  hands 
over  the  children,  or  when  He  blessed  His  chosen  ones 

15  when  he  ascended  up  from  Mount  Olivet.  As  sons  might 
come  before  a  parent  before  going  to  bed  at  night,  so.  Once 
or  twice  a  week,  the  great  Catholic  family  comes  before  the 
eternal  Father,  after  the  bustle  or  toil  of  the  day,  and  He 
smiles  upon  them,  and  sheds  upon  them  the  light  of  His 

ao  countenance.  It  is  a  full  accomplishment  of  what  the 
Priest  invoked  upon  the  Israelites,  "The  Lord  bless  thee  and 
keep  thee ;  the  Lord  show  His  face  to  thee,  and  have  mercy 
on  thee ;  the  I^ord  turn  His  countenance  to  thee  and  give 
thee  peace."    Can  there  be  a  more  touching  rite,  even 

as  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it?  How 
many  a  man,  not  a  Catholic,  is  moved  on  seeing  it,  to  say, 
**  Oh,  that  I  did  but  believe  it  1 "  when  he  sees  the  Priest 
take  up  the  Fount  of  Mercy,  and  the  people  b^nt  low  in 
adoration ! 

90  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  natural,  and  sootttmg 
actions  of  the  Church. — Newman  (1801 ), 


.■:-tl! 


UmI  8tat«meafr— Sketch*. 
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INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Literary  Analysis. 
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1.  FlBSONAOIfl. 


Wbo  are  the  peraont  that  tak«  part  in  Benadio- 
tion? 


3. 


TiioB  AND  Place.    When  and  where  does  Benediotion  take  plaoe? 

1.  What  is  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  7 

2.  What  is  the  next  part  of  the  ceremony? 
8.  What  is  the  third  part  of  the  ceremony  ? 


WOBDS  AMD 
AOTIOMS. 


8.  Bksult. 

MoBAIi. 


4.  What  comparison  is  made,  commencing  at 
the  15th  line  ? 

What  is  the  object  of  this  ceremony  ? 

What  practical  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  this? 


Questions. 

1.  WhAt  is  Benedietimf  ' 

2.  What  is  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ? 

3.  What  is  a  rite  ^ 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Church,  as  nsed  here? 
5;  Wh'ctt  is  meant  by  a  ^tst  f 

6.  What  power  have  priests  ? 

7.  What  IS  the  Tabernacle  f 

8.  What  other  name  is  used  for  Monstrance  ? 

9.  Of.  what  is  a  Monstrance  made? 

10.  Use  an  equivalent  for  eom$icuou». 

11.  What  is  ifwenxe  t  "^v 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  Mo$t  Holy  (10th  1.)  ? 

13.  Use  an  equivalent  for  benediction  in  the  13th  line. 

14.  Where  i»  Mount  Olivet  f 

15.  What  is  meant  by  "the  great  Catholic  family"? 

16.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (i)  bustle,  (2)  toil  as  used  in  the  18th  line? 

17.  Is  Jesus  Christ  seen  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  in 

the  Monstrance? 

18.  Who  is  the  Priest  referred  to  in  the  21st  line  ? 

19.  From  what  is  the  quotation  commencing  on  the  21st  line  taken  ? 

20.  What  is  brought  out  after  the  quotation  to  the  end  of  the  para- 

graph? 

21.  Make  a  list  of  the  verbs  in  the  first  two  sentences. 

22.  Conjugate  sing  in  the  3rd  pers.  s.  of  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative. 

23.  Parse  Lord'*  (12th  1.). 

24.  Why   do  the    pronouns   begin    with   capitals  in  the  sentence 

commencing  on  the  12th  fine,  and  in  many  oth^  parts  of  the 
piece? 
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UBSSONt  IN  BN0LI8B. 

Queniona 


N  Phraseology  and  Composition. 

We  are  Weak  in  oqimI ves ;  but  powerful  in  Ohriit. 


II.-SubBtitute,  for  the  yerb,  the  verb  be  and  an  a^ficHve. 

^at  n(^e<  f  or  me. 

My  impression  diiff^en  from  yours. 

Exercise  eonduees  to  health. 
5®,«*<«»i^  to  wy  instructions. 

Tw?!w"®*^  ^«'*'*' »°  *^«  J«>*  Mason. 
This  statement  oRpttet  only  to  certain  districts 


'"  ~^w!!*r*  ^:^T!^''  •«»*  «»•  «««r  by  changirg  the  italici«ed 
words  mto  their  opposite 3.  e*  «  "lo  iiiaiioiBea 

The  Just  Mah. 

^  ^^  ^®'  ^^^  "  *h«  /'^«w'  of 

God.  ^He  pass  1  his  days  inioy. 

g:«  ^holff  vrorka  are  blet8ed  by 

Heaven.    Even  in  the  midst  of  ^  ^ 

•(i9<rti^]iei8  haopy.    He  sees 

w  ^-Ii  M»yS<i0iic9  tie  approa  ^  of 

aoa-4,  and  Jffeaven  b  Vis  r^cm- 

PWM  Mr  dtemity. 


i 


\ 


wHmm, 


dMioni 


ioiaed 
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Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 
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IV.-1.I. 

Eye. 

In. 

Inn. 


3.  Indict. 
Indite. 
Idol. 
Idyl. 


8.  Invade.  4.  Jury. 

Inveighed.  Jewry. 

Jam.  J(bt.i 

Jamb.  JoQft.^ 


1.  It  was 

That  mean 


Wtun  th«  dMh  occurs,  insert  a  tuiuble  ward  taken  from  the  above  llet. 

not  I  that  straok  Homphreyin  the  eye, 
nean  drunkard  spends  his  time the at  the  oomar. 

2.  The  jury  will him  for  theft. 

I  will an  essay  to-day. 

The  poet  makes  an of  his  last . 

*•  v««T."Tr  *5*i"**  '°'  proposing  to a  friendly  oouitry. 

You  should  not  throw on  the of  the  door. 

4.  The have  agreed  in  their  verdict. 

As  you  MM  a  Jew,  you  must  have  friends  in  the . 

corinHio  see  the on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 


V.'  ^rite  a  description  of  the  ceremony  of  BmsmDianov  in  vaar 
Parish  Church.  ^ 


■•">, 


MAr.iaiapuHui,  n. 


'^opbonoos.    -'" 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 
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Lesson  CI. — Solemn  Style. 

876.  The  Solemn  Style  is  so  oalled  beoauae  it  ia  used  in  the  l^y 
Boriptnre,  in  prayers,  and  in  disoourses  solemnly  formal. 

877.  The  omef  pecoliarities  of  the  solemn  style  are : — 

1.  The  pronoun  thou  is  the  only  pronoun  used  in  the  second  person 
iingnlar;  as,  "Thou  art  Ptter^  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  sw 
Church.'* 

2.  The  pronoun  ytf  is  frequently  used  as  the  nominative  plural  of 
the  seoond  person ;  as,  "  Watch  ye,  atid  pray.^* 

3.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  preifent  ends  in  ith; 
as,  "  He  that  honortth  hi»  mother^  i$  a$  one  that  laytth  up  a  treaawre.*'--' 

EOOL. 

4.  The  auxiliaries  hath  and  doth  are  used  instead  of  hoe  naddoee;' 
as,  "  The  Lord  hath  s&it  hie  angel  before  them.'* — "  My  toul  doUi  magnify 
the  Lord.-rQT.  Lukb. 

5.  The  termination  est  is  usually  made  a  distinct  syllable ;  as,  thou 
iPork99t;  thou  earnest;  thou  earnest. 


..{ 


I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.-— Give  a  synopsis  of  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  verbs  see,  believe,  in  the  solemn  style. 

Ind.  Frb4.  Imd.  Past.  Imd.  Pebf.  Ind.  Plupbbf. 

Seeest.^  . 

Believest.  •  

Ind.  Fut.  Imd.  F.  Pebv.  Pot.  Pbes.  Pot.  Past. 


I 


Pot.  Pbbv. 


Pot.  Pluperf. 


Sub.  Pbeb. 


Sub.  Past, 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— -Insert  the  indicative  present  of  the 
verb,  or  the  auxiliary  required. 

Oome,  do,  go,  lie,  say. 

The  Gentubion.  . 
And  when  he  —  entered  into  Gapharnanm,  there  came  to  him  a 

Oentui^on,  beseeching  him,  and  saying :  "  Lord,  my  servant at 

home  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  —  grievously  tormented."  And  Jesus 
-7 —  to  him :  "  I  —  come  and  heal  him."  And  the  Centurion 
making  answer,  said :  "  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  — - 
enter  under  my  roof ;  but  only  say^  the  word,  and  my  servant. —  be 
healed.    For  I  also  am  a  man  subject  to  authority,  having  under  me 

soldiers ;  and  I  say  to  this :  Go,  and  he ;  and  to  another,  Gome, 

and  he  ;   and  to  my  servant:   Do  this  and  he it."    And 

Jesus  hearing  this,  marveled :   and  said  to  them  that  followed  Him : 

"  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  I  —  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel '* 

And  Jesus  said  to  the  Genturion :  "  Go,  and  as  thou beloved,  so 

he  it  done  to  thee."    And  the  servant  was  healed  at  the  same  nour. 

— Matt.  vui.  5-13. 

III.  Change  to  the  familiar  style.— Cou^dse  thou  not  write  without 
blotting  thy  copy  ?-r-Thou  deceivest  thyself  when  thou  listenest  only  to 

.    thy  self-love. — Ganst  thou  forget  the  benefits  thou  hast  received  ? — If 
V/thou  judgest  without  reflection  thou  wilt  often  be  lead  into  error. 

Oral  CmniMmt.tkmnr—Lie  (deceive),  in  the  third  person  plural. 
.  .  Amlfsla  ami  Paiftag.— Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  8gain.r— A 
word  rashly  spoken,  often  oarxies  great  injury. 
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the  Holy 


idpenoo 
build  fttif 

plural  of 

Is  Inith; 
euure"— 

uid  doe$  ; ' 
I  magnify 

;  tJttthau 


INTEKMltDtATB  COURSE. 

Lesson  CII.— Exercises  on  Verbs. 

tUml  WtMmttJMm,    Find  the  oontnury  of  the  verb. 

Win,  — —  Aicend,  ' Deny,     — —  Weaken, 

Open,  Freeze,    — —         Do,  "■  Kestore, 

BleM, .         Beteam,  Widen,  Grant, 

Omit, Beet,        Blame,  Balse, 
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I.  Verbt  to  be  conjugated.— Oive  a  Bynopeis  of  the  third  penon 
■ingnlar,  solemn  style,  of  the  verbs  fall^  $ay. 

Imd.  Pass.  Past.  Pkbt.  Plupsbt. 

FaU.  

Say.  

Imd.  Fdtdbb.  Put.  Pebt.  Pot.  Pres.  Past.  * 


PoT.PiBr. 


Plupxrf. 


Pbbs. 


Past. 


id  person 
Plupsbf.  \ 


Past. 
Past, 

)nt  of  the 


lo  him  a 
—  at 
nd  JesQS 
entarion 
thou  — 
it. —  be 
nder  me 
r,  Gome, 
And 
sdHim: 


Kved,  so 
loor. 
.  6<18. 

wrthont 
only  to 
ed?— If 
ror. 

igAin.p— A 


, 


t^ 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  the  present  or  the  in. 
dicative  future  required. 

1.  Be,  bring,  consider,  happen,  list,  muster,  reckon,  view. 
8.  AMMoiate,  believe,  carry,  esteem,  know,  level,  set. 
Thb  Damobrs  or  Satuugal  Wit. 

1.  Trust  me,  this  unwary  pleasantry  of  thine  —  sooner  or  later 
— —  thee  into  scrapes  and  difficulties,  which  no  after  wit  can  extricate 

thee  out  of.    In  these  sallies,  too  oft  I  see,  it ,  that  the  person 

laughed  at,  himself  in  the  light  of   a  person  injured,    with 

all  the  rights  of  such  a  situation  belonging  to  him  ;  and  when  thou 

him   in  that    light    too,    and  upon    his    friends,    his 

family,  hiii  kindred,  and  allies,  and  up  with  them  the  many 

recruito  which under  him  from  a  sense  of  common  danger ; 

'tis  no  extravagant  ari'jhmetio  to  say,  that  for  every  ten  jokes,  tiiou 
hast  got  a  hundred  enemies ;  and,  till  tiiou  hast  gone  on,  and  raised  a 
swarm  of  wasps  about  thine  ears,  and  —  half  stung  to  death  by  them, 
thou  wilt  never  be  convinced  it  is  so. 

2.  I  cannot  suspect  it  in  the  man  whom  I ,  that  there  is  the 

least  spur  from  spleen  or  malevolence  of  intent  in  these  sallies.  I 
— —  and  know  tiiem  to  be  truly  honest  and  sportive ;  but  consider, 
that  fools  cannot  distinguish  this,  and  that  knaves  —  not ;  and  thou 
— —  not  what  it  is,  to  provoke  l^e  one,  or  to  make  merry  with  the 

other;   whenever  they foi  mutual  defence,  depend   upon  it 

they on  the  war  in  such  a  manner  against  thee,  my  dear 

friend,  as  to  make  thee  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  of  thy  life  too.    Be- 

venge  from  some  baneful  comer a  tale  of  dishonor  at  thee, 

which:  no  innocence  of  heart  or  integrity  of  conduct right. 

— L.  Sterne  (1713-1768). 

III.  Change  to  tibe  Solemn  Style.— Every  one  that  asks,  receives : 
and  he  that  seeks,  finds :  and  to  him  that  knocks,  it  shall  be  opened.— 
He  has  given  his  angels  charge  over  you,  and  in  their  hands  shall 
they  bear  you  up,  lest  perhaps  you  dash  your  toot  against  a  stone.— 
^here  shall  be  joy  in  Heaven  upon  one  sinner  that  does  penance, 
more  than  upon  ninety-nine  just  who  need  no  penance. 

Oral  CmaiwmMmwu—LU  in  bed,  In  the  third  person  singular. 

AamlyalaaM  Panlnf.— Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  built  the  temple  of 
Jerusajem.— Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  relates  the  destruction  of  the 
ttnpft 


• 
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LESSONS  IN  BNOMSH. 


Lbsson  cm — Progressive  Form. 

070.  The  ri  OETtMiTi  Form  of  a  verb  oontitto  in  the  obmbination  of  ito 
impirjf^tet  partinpU  with  the  variatione  of  the  auxiliary  verb  bt;  ae,  I 
am  writing;  I  v>a§  writing ;  I  have  been  writing,  dc. 

879.  Verbe  that  in  the  aimple  form  imply  continuance,  do  not  admit 
d  the  progreuive  form ;  ■nch  are  the  verbt /«ar,  love,  hope,  reepeet,  dte. 

I.— Verbs  to  be  coi^ttgated.— Oonjngate  the  verb*  cut,  etand,  tkM, 
in  the  Moond  penon  plnrai,  progreeeive  form. 

Imd.  Pbm.  Imd.  Fait.  Ind.  Pibt.  '         Inn.  PLunw. 

Stond.  — 

Think.  

Imd.  Futubb.       l!n>.  Fut.  Pbbt.         Pot.  Pbxs.  Pot.  Past. 


Pot.  Pbbi*. 


Pot.  Plupbbv. 


Sub.  Pbb8. 


c!, 


Bub.  Past. 


I 


II.  Omiiiiont  to  be  inp|»lied.— Insert  the  v<)rb,  and  put  it  in  ^e 
imperative  mood  or  the  indioative  future. 

1.  Avoid,  be  (3),  oonduot,  find,  follow,  guard,  heal,  interrupt,  seek,  mXk 
S.  Be,  have,  haaard,  venture.  > 

Thb  Emplotmbmt  or  Timb. 

1.  Ton a  constant  employment  of  your  time  conducive  to 

health  and  happiness,  and  not  only  a  sure  guard  against  the  encroaeh- 

ments  of  vice,  out  the  best  recipe  for  contentment.   employment : 

languor  and  ennui unknown  ; idleness ;  banish  sloth ; 

vigor  and  cheerfulness your  enlivening  companions;  admit  not 

guilt   to  your   hearts:   and  terror  —   not   your  slumbers. 

-—  the  footsteps  of  virtue;  — —  steadily,  in  her  paths;  she  — 
— —  you  through  pleasant  and  flowery  paths  to  the  temple  of 

peace :  she  — you  from  the  wily  snares  of  vice ;  and the 

wounds  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  which  time  may  inflict. 

2.  By  being  constantly  and  usefully  employed,  the  destroyer  of  mortal 
happiness  —  •— —  but  few  opportunities  of  making  his  attacks :  and 

by  regularly  filling  np  your  precious  moments,  you less  exposed 

to  dangers.    not,  then,  to  waste  an  hour,  lest  the  next  snpuld 

not  be  yours  to  squander.  —^  not  a  single  day  in  guilty  or 
improper  pursuits,  lest  the  day  which  follows  should  be  ordained  to 
bring  you  an  awful  summons  to  the  tomb— a  summons  to  which 
youw  and  age  are  equally  liablc—BoMHOTB. 

III.  Change  the  present  tense  to  the  perfect— Day  after  day  this 
good  scholar  hath  been  renewing  his  resolution  to  fulfil  his  «(uties 
nithfully.  Ke  jvmt  now  was  recalling  to  mind  all  the  advice  that  his 
parents  have  been  repeating  to  him  during  the  year ;  and  he  hoe  l^en 
promising  to  follow  it  punctually.  I  am  sending  his  parents  a  testi- 
monial of  the  progress  he  has  been  making^  as  a  proof  that  he  is  striving 
to  repay  them  for  the  sacrifices  they  are  sulgeeting  themselves  to  for 
his  welfare. 

Oml  C^^iagatlSB*— The  flnt  person  singalar  of  raise  and  rise. 
Applysle  and   PanlM.— He  who  does  a  good  turn  should  forget  it.— Be 
who  reoeives  a  aervloe,  Mould  remember  it. 
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Lesson  CIV. —Exercises  on  Verbs. 

BsMPdac*— Give  » lynonym  of  the  verb. 

ATOld, Appoint,       ToMb,  ■ 

Forbid,       Hnorten,        Intorpioie,  — — — 

Abbor,        Traffic,  Burrourd,  — — 

I.  Verbs  to  be  co^jueated.— Give  a  synopsia  of  the  verb*  drawt 
play,  in  the  progressive  form,  third  person  singnlar. 

Imd.  Pbm.  Imd.  Past.  Ind.  Pebi>  Ikd.  Plupbbt. 

Draw.  

Pray.  

Imd.  Fttthbe.         Fut.  Perf.  Pot.  Preh.  Past. 


Pot.  Pbbt. 


Pot.  Plupbrv. 


Sub.  Pres. 


Bub.  Past. 


II.  OmiMions  to  be  supplied.— Insert  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  required. 

The  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist. 
1.  Aiford,  buckle,  gather,  reoommenoo,  repose,  say,  Btaonlder,  start.        r 
S.  Approach,  burst,  direct,  enter,  erect,  kindle,  lead,  look,  send. 
8.  Fail,  fall,  rise,  wrap. 

1.  Befreshed  and  reinvigorated  by  healthful  rest,  the  naturalist 

upon  his  feet, up   his   store   of  curiosities,  on  his 

knapsack, his  trusty  nrelock, a  kind  word  to  his  faithful 

dog,  and   his  pursuit   of    zoological   knowledge.      Now   the 

morning  is  spent,  and  a  squirrel  or  a  trout hira  repast.  Should 

the  day  be  warm,  he for  a  time  under  the  shade  of  some  tree. 

2.  The  woodland  choristers  again  forth  into  song,  and  he 

starts  ataew  to  wander  wherever   his  fancy  —     him,  or  the 

object  of  his  search   —   him    in   pursuit.      When    evening 

,  and  the  birds  are  seen  betaking  themselves  to  the  retreats, 

he  --—  for  some  place  of  safety,  his  shed  of  green  boughs, 

— '^  his  fire,  prepares  his  meal,  and  as  the  widgeon  or  blue-winged 
teal,  or  perhaps  the  breast  of  a  turkey  or  a  steak  of  venison,  ——  its 

delicious  perfume  abroad,  he into  his  parchment-bound  journal 

the  remarkable  incidents  and  facts  that  have  occurred  in  the  ooorse 
of  the  day. 

8.  Darkness  has  now  drawn  her  sable  curtain  over  the  scene  *,  his 

repast  is  finished,  and    kneeling  on  the  earth,  he his  soul  to 

Heaven,  grateful  for  the  protection  that  has  been  granted  to  him, 
and  the  sense  of  the  divine  presence  in  this  solitary  place.  Then 
wishing  a  cordial  good-night  to  all  his  dear  friends  at  home,  the 

American  woodsman himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  closing  his 

eyes-,  soon ^  into  the  comfortable  sleep  which  never  him  on 

such  occasions. — Audubon  (1780-1851). 

III.  Replace  the  present  by  the  past  tense.— The  child  is  stuij)'- 
ing  with  great  attention. — They  are  striving  to  merit  the  esteem  of 
their  teacher. — The  bricks  the  laborers  employ,  are  of  an  inferior 
quality.— ^If  I  be  rich,  I  will  contribute  largely  to  the  charity. — He 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  answer  your  letter. — He  can  not  write 
on  account  of  an  injured  hand. 

Oral  Csi^vgatlon.— The  third  person  singular  of  lay  the  eloth. 
AtUklfabt  and  Paming.— How  trustworthy  is  the  man  who  never  told  a 
lie  I— How  great  is  the  reward  of  the  martyrs  who  preferred  death  to  apostaeyl 
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lessons  ik  english. 
Lesson  CV. 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study.- 


>s 


SUNDAY  BYMN  AT  SEA, 

Guide  thou  our  ship,  Almighty  Power! 

Dread  Lord  of  sea  and  land  I  * 

And  make  us  feel,  at  every  hour, 

The  helm  is  in  Thy  hand ; 
For  they  alone,  by  land  or  sea, 
Are  guided  well,  who  trust  to  Thee  I 

The  abyss  may  yearn  beneath  our  path, 

The  angry  waves  may  rise. 
The  winds  rush  headlong  in  their  wrath, 

Out  of  their  lowering  skies. 
But  well  we  know  they  all  obey 
The  Lord,  the  Guardian  of  our  ¥ray. 

When  darkness  covers  all  the  deep. 

And  every  star  is  set. 
Serenely  we  may  sink  to  sleep. 

For  thou  art  wakeful  yet  ^ 

How  thankful,  Lord !  we  ought  to  be ! 
Teach  us  how  thankful — here  at  sea  I 

— r.  D.  JfcG^w  (1825-1868; 


\ 


Literary  Analysis. 

1.  TmmlauMMB,        Who  are  the  personages  represented  in  this  hyu»  f 

Tim  AHD  PiiAcn.  When  and  where  is  this  hymn  sopposed  to  be 

song? 


"2.       WOBDS  AND 

▲ondm. 


'  1.  What  do  the  paasengers  say  in  the  first 
stanza  t 

2.  What  do  they  say  in  the  second  stanza? 

^  8.  What  more  do  they  say  in  the  third  stanzat 


ly- 


8*  Rmouv* 

MOBAL. 


IKTBRMBDIATI  OOVBt& 

Literary  Anal]rtit. 


m 


WhaA  rwnlt  do  lh«  pimnniri  rtMh  ftfltr  ibdr 
rtflMUons  on  th«  goodiMM  of  Ood  al  Mftt 

ffhtki  Umou  may  bt  IcMrnad  from  IImm 


Questions. 

1.  Wby  do  tba  JMMngera  call  apon  Ood  ? 

9.  EzpraM  th«  «hird  and  fourth  lines  in  plainer  language. 

8.  Why  is  ThgevuMd  in  the  6th  line  instead  of  yout 
4.  WhatieaAeftnf 
6.  EzpreM  the  7th  line  differently. 
6.*  What  ftgore  ie  contained  in  the  7th  lina  7 
7.*Point  ont  a  ligore  in  the  8th  line. 
8.*       ••  "         "        9th    •• 

9.  Um  an  equivalent  for  loiMHnp. 

10.  Epitomize  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza. 

11.  Give  the  root  of  darkneu. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  deep,  18th  line  7 
18.  What  is  meant  by  "  every  star  is  set  "7 

14.  Change  the  phraseology  of  the  16th  line. 

16.  What  is  the  root  of  wallc«/«H 

18i  Supply  the  ellipsis  in  the  last  verse. 

17.  Oonjugate  feel  in  the  Potential  Mood,  8rd  person  singular. 

18.  Parse  (i)  Thy  (4th  1.),  (2)  Thee  (6th  1.),  (3)  their  (10th  1.) 
18.  Divide  headlong  into  two  simple  words. 

/  V  Analyze  and  parse :  The  abyee  may  yearn  beneath  cur  path. 


/ 


Ezerdie.— Paraphrase  H  Hymn  at  89a. 


be 

V 

rst 
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Phraseology  and  Compositioa. 

I. — Ohange  the  first  olanse  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  into  a 
_    clause  implying  condition. 

Do  you  wish  others  to  be  kind  to  yon,  show  kindness  yourself. 
Do  yon  want  to  ruin  your  farm,  rent  it. 
Do  you  desire  to  govern  others  wisely,  Ijoam  to  govern  yourself. 
Have  you  done  wrong,  hasten  to  apologize. 
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LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH. 


Phraseology  an  d  Composition.        ' 

.II. — Beplace  the  adjeetive  clause  in  each  sentence  by  an  adjective. 

All  beverages  which  intoxicate  should  be  avoided. 

A  person  who  tells  lies  is  seldom  believed. 

He  assumed  a  gravity  which  was  ridiculous. 

He  advanced  with  rapidity  that  was  incredible. 

The  trees  tchich  were  not  protected  were  killed  by  the  frost. 


III. — ^Make  five  statements  about  compliments. 


Exercise  on  Hon^ophonous  Words. 


IV.-l.  Key. 

2.  Knit. 

Quay. 

Nit. 

Kill. 

Lac. 

Kiln. 

Lack. 

3.  Lax. 
Lacks. 
Lade. 
Laid. 


4.  Lane. 
Lain. 
Laps. 
Lapse, 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  .i*f » 

1.  I  must  have  lost  the  key  of  the  door  when  I  was  on  the  qu&y. 
.  Don't the  boy  for  throwing  the  dog  into  the . 

a  pair  of  stockings  for  her  i&ttrc. 


2.  The  girl  has  commenced  to  — 
A  ^- —  is  the  egg  of  an  insect. 

Varnish  is  made  of . 

They wisdom,  who  waste  their  time. 

3.  He  that good  principle,  will  be in  his  morals. 

Henry his  coat  on  a  chair,  and  went  to the  can.  for  hia 


father. 

4.  He  has the  whole  night  in  the . 

In  steam-boilers,  one  sheet  of  iron over  the  other. 

One  who  is  busy  does  not  notice  the of  time. 


I 


v.— ^ Write  a  composition  about  Ships. 


^^'5^^ 


\. 
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Lesson  CVI.— Negative  Form. 

880.  A  verb  is  conjugated  negatively  by  placing  tbe  adverb  not 
after  it,  or  after  the  first  auxiliary;  as,  '' I  have  not  a  cent.*' — "I 
tpaa  npt  idle.** — '•  He  Ms  not  written.** 

381.  The  infinitive  mood  and  the  participles  take  the  negative 
adverb  before  them ;  as,  not  to  have;  not  to  have  written  ;  not  having 
written. 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.— Conjugate  negatively,  sing,  in  the  first 
person  singular  emphatic,  break,  in  the  second  person  plural  simplei 
and  hide  in  the  third  person  singular,  prog^ressive. 


Ini).  Pbes. 
Sing. 
Break. 
Hid. 

Ind.  Past. 

Ind.  Perf. 

Ind.  Plupkbf. 

Ind.  Future. 

Ind.  Fut.  Pekf 

Pot.  Pres. 

Pot.  Past. 

Pot.  Pkri". 

Pot.  Pluperf. 

Sub.  Pres. 

Sub.  Past. 

ZI.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Supply  the  verb  in  the  potential 
present  or  past. 

1.  Be,  breed,  buy,  do,  have,  hold,  thrive. 

2.  Be  (2),  dive,  consider,  follow,  search. 

1.  Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow  which  you to-day. 

If  you your  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send.  j^^ 

A  little  neglect great  mischief. 

When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you two  more,  that 

your  appearance all  of  a  piece.  • 

He  that  by  the  plough : , 

Himself  —  either or  drive. — Franklin. 

2,  This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it ,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  —  not  then false  to  any  man. — Shakespeare. 

Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow  ; 

He  who for  pearls, belovir. — Dryden. 

A  man  —  always  how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants; 

and  secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he than  he 

really  is. — Addison. 

III.  Change  to  the  negative. — He  who  is  faithful  in  small  things, 
will  be  faithful  in  those  wliicli  are  greater. — The  soldier  who  is  a  strict 
\y  observer  of  discipline,  is  feared  by  the  enemy. — To  remain  calm 
•^  under  slight  provocation,  is  a  proof  of  self-control. — Those  who  do 
persevere  to  the  end,  shall  be  crowned. — Knowledge  will  bring  respect, 
if  it  is  sustained  by  virtue. — Having  fulfilled  his  duty,  his  conscience 
was  at  rest. — Rewards  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  merited  them. 

Clral  Cow^ugaU^n,— Bide,  rid,  in  the  first  person  plural. 
Analysis  and  Parsins.— Avoid  rudeness  of  manners,  which  must  hurt  tb«  . 
teelingB  of  others.— Cherish  true  patriotism,  which  has  its  roots  in  benevolence. 
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Lesson  CVII. — Interrogative  Form. 

882.  A  verb  is  conjugated  interrogatively  by  placing  the 
subject  immediately  after  the  verb  or  after  the  first  auxiliary ; 
as,  "  Has  he  the  right  to  do  it  ?  ''—''Has  he  written  /" 

888.  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  the  potential  mood 
are  the  only  ones  that  admit  the  interrogative  form. 

884.  The  sabjnnotive  mood  or  a  conditional  oircamstance  takes 
this  form  when  nsed  without  the  oon junction;  as,  **Were  I  richfl 
woiUd  contribute  largely  to  every  act  of  charity." — That  is,  **I/ 1  were 
richtlwotUd  contribute  largely  to  every  act  of  charity." — **Had  he  been 
there,  this  incident  would  not  have  occurred." — **  Should  he  write,  you 
mutt  ar^swer  his  letter." 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  interrogatively,  arrive,  in 
the  third  person  plural,  move,  in  the  &r8t  person  plural  progressive, 
And  freeze,  in  the  third  person  singular. 


Arrive. 


Move. 


Freeze. 


Ind.  Pbes. 

Past.  

Febfeot.        i        

Plupkbf.  

FUTUBB.  

FuT.  Pbbf.  

Pot.  Pbes.-  

Past.  

PsBrECT.  

Plupebf.  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  the  verb  required  in  the 
indicative  past. 

Become,  come,  give,  go,  leave,  lie,  quit,  refer,  remember  speak,  wear. 

A  Doo's  Memobt. 

We  know  not  the  heart-memory  which  these  animals  possess,  the 
long-retaining,  tender  recollection,  all  bound  up  with  their  love.    A 

dog  was  bereaved  of  his  master  and  afterwards old  and  blind, 

passing  the  dark  evening  of  his  existence  sadly  in  the  same  corner, 

which  he  hardly  ever .    One  day a  step  like  that  of  his 

lost  master,  and  he  suddenly his  place.    The  man  who  had  just 

entered, ribbed  stockings ;  the  old  dog  had  lost  his  scent,  and 


at  once  to  the  stockings  that  he 


rubbing  his  face  against. 


V 


Believing  that  his  master  had  returned  after  those  weary  years  of 

absence,  ne way  to  the  most  extravagant  delight.    The  man 

the  momentary  illusion  was  dispelled,  the  dog sadly  back  to  his 

place,  — —  wearily  down,  and  died. — P.  G.  Hamebton  (1834 — ). 

III.  Put  the  verb  in  Italics  in  the  interrogative  form.— Your 
friend  ia  discreet. — You  do  excuse  yourself  under  vain  pretencellB. — 
Thou  doat  promise  what  thou  canst  not  perform. — He  will  apply  himself 
better  in  future. — He  should  attend  the  meeting. — They  have  written 
their  exercise. — It  can  freeze  at  this  season  of  the  year. — He  is  going 
to  the  country. — Porcelain  is  made  of  kaolin. — They  were  present. — 
He  may  attend  the  demonstration. — He  did  not  forgive  thee. 

4lral  C^nimgrnAmm,— The  river  flows.    The  bird  flies. 

AnalvMlc  and  Psraiiic.— War  is  a  tremendous  evil,  to  which  many  have 
unhappily  *  iMW^ecL— Virtue  is  the  genu  from  which  all  growth  of  nobleneMi 
orooeed"- 

I      ■  '  ■ 
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Lesson  CVIII. — Negative  and  Interrogative  Form. 

885.  A  verb  is  conjugated  interrogatively  and  nega- 
tively in  the  indicative  and  potential  moods,  by  placing  the 
subject  and  the  adverb  not  after  the  verb  or  after  the  first 
auxiliary ;  as,  "  Has  fie  not  the  right  to  do  it  ?  " — "  Were  you 
not  idle  ?" — "//««  he  not  written?" — "Ha»  he  not  been  writing  f* 

886.  In  familiar  questions  and  negations  the  auxiliary  form  of  the 
present  and  past  indicative  is  preferred  to  the  simple  form;  as,  **Doe» 
he  torite  t  " — "  li  he  writing  t " — "  He  does  not  unite.**  are  used  instead 
of  "  Writes  he  t  "—''He  writes  not." 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.— Conjugate,  interrogatively  and  nega- 
tively, call,  in  the  first  person  singular,  come,  in  the  ^ird  person 
singular,  and  praise,  in  the  first  person  plural  progressive  form. 

Pres.  Gall.  Gome.  Praise. 

Past.  

Perf.  

Plup.  

Put.  

FUT.P.  .  

Pkes.  

Past.  

Pebf.  

Plup.  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  preterit  required. 

1.  Be,  bastle,  oome,  so,  make,  observe,  sit,  stand. 

2.  Be,  cry,  give,  receive,  rise,  shrink. 

Theory  and  Practice. 

1.  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  puhlio  representation  of  some 
play  exhibited  in  honor  of  the  Gonmionwealth,  that  an  old  gentleman 

too  late  for  a  place  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality,    liuny  of  the 

young  gentlemen  who  the  difficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in, 

signs  to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came 

where  they .    The  good  man through  the  crowd  accordingly ; 

but  when  he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  was  invited,  the  jest 

to  sit  close,  and  expose  him,  as  he  out  of  countenance,  to  the 

whole  audience.    The  frolic round  all  the  Athenian  benches. 

2.  But  on  those  occasions- there also  particular  places  assigned 

for  foreigners.      When  the  good  man. towards  the  boxes  ap-> 

pointed  for  the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more  virtuous 

than  polite, up  all  to  a  man,  and  with  the  greatest  respect 

him  among  them.    The  Athenians  being  suddenly  touched  with  a 

sense  of  the  Spartan  virtue,  and  their  own  degeneracy, a  thunder 

of  applause ;  and  the  old  man out :  "  The  Athenians  understand 

what  is  good, but  the  Lacedemonians  practice  it." — SteeiiB  (1672-1729). 

III.  Change  to  the  negfativeforri. —The  laborer  who  works,  earns 
his  wages  justly. — The  man  who  reflects,  is  prudent  in  his  words. — 
We  do  with  pleasure  what  we  are  accustomed  to  do  well. — The  man 
who  is  prudent,  will  listen  freely  to  advice. — To  remit  a  wrong  leaves 
the  offender  in  debt. 

Oral  Cmnim§imiimn»— Flee  from  the  enemy,  in  the  third  person  plural  inter- 
rogative. 
Analyala  and  Paming.— Does  the  laborer  who  does  not  work,  earn  hi* 
IgM  justly?— Is  the  man  who  do«i  OQt  r^H^ot  prudent  in  bis  words? 
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Lesson  CIX. — Exercises  on  Verbs. 

NoTB. — When  the  interrogative  forpi  is  used,  not  to  ask  a  qnestlon, 
but  to  give  the  sentence  more  strength  and  energy,  the  negative  is 
a8ed,if  the  meaning  is  affirmative ;  and  omitted,  if  the  meaning  is 
negative;    as,  **  God  is  good."    ''Is  God  not  goodf" — ''God  cannot 
abandon  im."    "  Can  God  abandon  us?  " 


I. — Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate,  negatively  and  interroga« 
liively,  work,  in  the  secona  person  singular  and  plural,  and  rain,  in  tiie 
third  person  singular  progressive. 


Pbes. 
Past. 
Pebf. 
Plup. 

FUT. 

Put.  p. 

Pbes. 

Past. 

Perf. 
Plup. 


Work. 


Work. 


Bain. 


I  J,  Sentences  to  be  completed. — In  No.  1,  supply  the  verb  in  the 
perfect  tense,  interrogative  form ;  in  No.  2,  the  auxiliary. 


1.  —  you  ever 
—  he  not  — 


1.  Distinguish,  gain,  occasion,  regret,  run,  see. 

2.  Can,  could,  do,  will,  would. 

having  done  your  duty  ? 


well  who  has  outstripped  his  own  errors? 
»—  not  carelessness many  a  wearisome  step  ? 

—  you  ever an  idler  that  was  not  lonesome  ? 

—  any  man  ever esteem  by  tattling  and  gossiping? 

—  not  the  XIX.  century itself  by  its  discoveries  ? 

2.  —  the  saints  of  Heaven  forget  their  brethren  still  on  earth  ? 

—  thou  ever  expect  to  attain  perfection  in  thy  work  ? 

—  you  not  be  happy  when  you  grow  old,  if  you  diligently  culti' 

vate  your  mind  and  heart  in  youth  ? 
Do  nothing  when  under  the  influence  of  anger :  —  you  put  to 
sea  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  ? 

—  man,  for  whom  all  things  revive,    be   the  only   being  that 

would  die  to  rise  no  more? 

III.  Change  to  the  interrogative  form.— Many  things  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  rarity. — Piety  admits  not  of  excessive  sorrow. — You 
should  rather  follow  the  wise  than  lead  the  foolish. — Peace  of  ^ind 
should  be  preferred  to  bodily  safety. — Valleys  are  generally  more  fer- 
tile than  hills. — Disobedience  and  mischief  deserve  punishment. — 
All  misspent  time  will  be  one  day  regretted. — One  should  never  utter 
a  falsehood  even  for  a  friend's  sake. — We  cannot  wrong  others  with* 
out  injuring  ourselves— Perseverance  finally  overcomes  all  obstacles. 

Oral  Coiqngation.— 22en(2  my  coat,  rent  a  house,  in  the  Ist  person  singular. 

ABBlynis  and  Parsing.— Have  you  ever  seen  an  idler  that  was  not  lone- 
some?—Have  you  ever  regretted  an  act  of  charity  that  you  performed?  •■ 
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Lesson  CX. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  CANADA, 


The  ancient  town  of  St  Malo,  thrust  out  like  a  buttress 
into  the  sea,  strange  and  grim  of  aspect,  breathing  wai 
from  its  wall  and  battlements  of  ragged  stone, — a  strong- 
hold of  privateers,  the  home  of  a  race  whose  intractable 

5  and  defiant  independence  neither  time  nor  change  has  sub- 
dued,— has  been  for  centuries  a  nursery  of  hardy  mari- 
ners. Among  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  on  its  list 
stands  the  name  of  Jacques  Cartier.  St  Malo  still  pre- 
serves his  portrait, — bold,    keen  features,    bespeaking  a 

10  spirit  not  apt  to  quail  before  the  wrath  of  man  or  of  the 
elements.  In  him  Chabot  found  a  fit  agent  of  his  design, 
if,  indeed,  its  sugges^ion  is  not  due  to  the  Breton  navi- 
gator. 

Sailing  from  St  Malo  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1534, 

*5  Cartier  steered  for  Newfoundland,  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  crosssed  to  the  main,  entered  the  Gulf  [Bay!  of 
Chaleurs,  planted  a  cross  at  Gasp^,  and,  never  doubting 
that  he  was  on  the  highroad  to  Cathay,  advanced  up  the 
St  Lawrence  till  he  saw  the  shores  of  Anticosti.     But  au- 

SM  tumnal  storms  \^ere  gathering.  The  voyagers  took  counsel 
together,,  turned  their  prows  eastward,  and  bore  away  for 
France,  carrying  thither  two  young  Indians  as  a  sample  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  New  World. 

—Par/onan  (1828-        \ 


Oral  Statement— Sketch.. 


literary  Analysis. 

1.  Pbbsonaoes.        Who  are  the  personages  treated  of  in  this  seleo- 

tion? 

Tms  Mcr  "Shkxm,  Whence  did  Cartier  set  sail,  and  when  did  h«r 

reach  Canada? 
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Actions. 


8.  Bbsult. 

MOBAL. 
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Literary  Analysis. 

It 

'  1.  What  has  St.  Malo  been  for  oenturies? 

2.  What  does  the  portrait  of  Jacques  Gartier 
bespeak? 

8.  What  did  Ghabot  find  in  Gartier  ? 

4.  Describe  Gartier'a  course.  „ , 

6,  What  religious  action  did  Gartier  perform  ? 

6.  How  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  did  Gartier 
go? 

7.  What  did  the  autumnal  winds  prompt  Gar- 
tier to  do  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  Gartier's  adventure  ? 

What  moral  lesson  may  be   learned   from   thia 
selection  ? 


Questions.  ^ 

1.  Where  is  St.  Malo  ? 

2.  Use  an  equivalent  for  thrust. 
8.  What  is  a  buttress  ?       , 

4.  What  figure   does  the  first  line  contait^? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  grim  ? 

6.  Point  out  a  figure  in  the  second  line. 

7.  W^hat  is  meant  by  a  stronghold  ? 

8.  What  is  a  privateer  ? 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  of  intractable  f 

10.  Use  equivalents  for  defiant. 

11.  Give  synonyms  for  srwdtie.  / 

12.  What  is  meant  by  nursery  ?  . 

13.  Use  equivalents  for  eminent. 

14.  Who  was  Jacques  Cartier  ? 

16.  Ar3  there  any  places  in  Ganada  called  after  Gartier  ? 

16.  With  what  figure  do-"'?  the  third  sentence  begin  ? 

17.  What  is  the  mear'ng  of /Eree??  as  used  in  the  9th  line ?    \ 

18.  Use  an  equivalent  for  bespeaking. 

19.  "  "  "   apt. 

20.  What  is  the  meaning  of  quail  as  used  here  (10th  1.)  ?  '  « 

21.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  wrath  of  the  elements  "  ? 

22.  Who  was  Chabot  ? 

23.  Who  was  the  "  Breton  navigator  "? 

24.  Why  this  name  ? 

26.  Point  out  Newfoundland  on  the  Map. .  The  Strait  of  Belle  Ial«. . 
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1  Gartier 

27. 
28. 

29. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

II 

88. 

perform  ? 

84. 
36. 

1  Gartier 

86. 
87. 

88. 

tmpt  Gar- 

89. 
40. 

41. 

g\ 

42. 

ire? 

rom   this 

48. 

Questions. 

Is  thd  plural  form  generally  used  ? 

What  does  to  the  main  mean  (16th  1.)  ? 

Why  is  Bay  given  in  brackets  after  OtUff 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Chaltur  f 

Use  an  equivalent  for  planted. 

Point  out  Oaspi  on  the  map.  ' 

Use  an  equivalent  for  never  doubting. 

What  is  meant  by  CcUhay? 

Point  out  Anticosti ....  What  is  it  ? ... . 

What  name  did  Gartier  give  to  this  island,  and  why? 

Who  gave  it  the  name  of  Anticosti,  and  why  ? 

To  what  county  does  it  belong  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "  took  counsel  together  "  ?      ■ 

What  is  a /)rou;^ 

What  does  "  bore  away  "  mean  ? 

Use  an  equivalent  for  sample. 

What  may  be  remarked  of  the  first  sentence  ? 

48.  Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  the  first  sentence,  and  classify 
them. 

44.  Point  out  adjectives  used  as  nouns  in  the  second  sentence. — 

45.  Point  out  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  in  the  third  sentence. — 

46.  Point  out  the  pronouns  in  the  last  sentence  uf  the  first  paragraph. 

47.  Point  out  a  numeral  adjective  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second 

paragraph. 

48.  Point  out  a  verb  in  the  progressive  form  in  the  second  paragraph. 

49.  What  is  the  subject  of  steered,  passed,  crossed,  entered,  planted, 

advanced  (first  sentence  of  second  paragraph)  ? 

50.  From  what  ia. autumnal  derived  ? 

61.  Analyze  and  parse :  Among  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  on  its  list 
stands  the  name  of  Jacques  Cartier. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Ghange  the  first  clause  in  each  of  the  following  senteni;es  to  the 
interrogative  form.  ^  , 

If  you  desire  to  escape  unhurt  from  the  flattery  of  others,  never 
flatter  yourselves. 

If  you  wish  to  see  good  days,  avoid  lying. 

If  you  desire  to  put  your  friends  at  ease,  be  gay  in  their  company. 


II. — Gonstruct  sentences  which  shall  each  contain  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing names:  Arius  and  Christ,  Nestorim  and  M.  li.  t^irgin„ 
Pelagius  and  Original  Sin,  Urban  II.  and  Ciiisades,  Don  John 
of  Austria  and  Lepanto. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III. — Give  to  each  of  the  following  sentenoes  the  passive,  the  inter- 
rogative, and  the  exclamatory  form. 

1.  Dnplioity  betrays  a  low  mind. 

2.  We  should  shun  disputes. 

8.  The  charms  of  wit  excite  admiration. 

4.  The  charms  of  the  heart  impress  esteem.  " 


Exercise  on  Homophonous   Words. 


IV.— 1.  Lea. 

2.  Leak. 

3.  Least. 

4.  Links. 

Lee. 

Leek. 

Leased. 

Lynx. 

Leaf. 

Leach. 

Limb. 

Load. 

Lief. 

Leech. 

Limn. 

Lode. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  children  are  bounding  over  the  lea. 

The  boat  is  on  the side  of  the  ship. 

I  would  as stay  at  home. 

That  tree  has  a  large . 

2.  Stop  the . 

A is  a  garden  plant. 

Soap-makers  wood-ashes  to  procure  the  potash  which  it 


■\j 


contains. 
The 1b  sacking  the  blood  from  Catharine's  arm. 


,  you  acted  foolishly  when  you 


8.  To  say  the  - 
erty. 
The of  the  tree 


that  prop- 


Did  you 
4«  Strong 


that  picture? 


of  iron. 

is  a  wild  beast. 

The is  too  heavy  for  Aloysius. 

Thp  miner  discovered  a  rich of  tin. 


V.-^Write  a  composition  about  Jacques  Gabtieb. 


'^^^i;^^^^}^^ 


i    \ 
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Lesson  CXI.— Subject  of  the  Verb. 

887.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  the  person  or  the  thins 
that  is  or  that  does  what  the  verb  expresses;  as,  ''Man  ta 
mortal" — "  The  train  moves." 

888.  The  sabjeot  of  a  verb  may  be  a  noun,  a  pronotm,  a  verb  in  the 
infinitive,  a  phrase,  or  a  clanse ;  as,  "  The  boy  studies.'* — "  I  read."-^ 
"To  lie  i$  &a««."~"  To  meet  danger  boldly,  i«  better  than  to  wait  for 
it."—*'  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country,  doe^  tw$ 
adnut  of  doubt. " 

889.  When  the  snbjeot  of  .a  verb  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  must  be 
in  the  nominative  cate.  

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.r- Conjugate  in  the  plural,  undergo 
Affirmatively,  undo  negatively,  and  understand  interrogatively. 

Plus.  Undergo.  Undo.  Understand. 

Past.  

Pbiup.  — : —  —. —     . 

FuT.P.  •     

S?T.*  m  •  zz  iz 

Sub.  p.  ....  ^ 

•KrASTe  •— — i»  "  •  •  •  • 

XJUf*  •  •  •  •  "■  •  •  •  • 

II.  Sentences  to  be  coii4>leted.^Find  the  subject  of  the  sentenca 

1.  Brother,  example,  idleness,  monuiaent,  path,  virtue. 

2.  Charity,  desire,  loye,  peace,  politeness,  school. 

1.  The  — r-  of  glory  is  not  strewn  with  flowers. 
Good  - —  is  a  very  convincing  teacher. 

is  the  nest  in  which  mischief  lays  its  eggs. 

.  is  the  surest  mark  of  a  noble  heart. 

A  — '—  is  a  friend  given  us  by  nature. 

The  best of  the  virtuous  are  their  actions. 

2.  The of  knowledge  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

— — -  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  worldly  blessings. 
True has  its  seat  in  the  heart. 

The of  expei;ience  teaches  many  a  useful  lesson. 

,  like  the  sun,  brightens  all  its  objects. 

The of  enemies  is  the  noblest  of  Christian  virtues. 

III.  Chahg^e  the  subject  to  the  plural  and  make  the  other  neces- 
sary chang^es  accordlngfly. — The  swallow  constructs  her  nests  with 
wonderful  skill. — The  polar  bear  has  a  longer  head  and  neck  than 
brown  bears. — The  hat  begins  to  fly  only  after  dusk,  as  he  is  not  able 
to  support  the  light  of  the  sun. — The  field-mouse  builds  her  garners 
under  ground. — Grouse  and  partridge  are  highly  prized  game. — The 
humming-bird  is  sometimes  no  bigger  than  a  bee. — The  eagle  has  strong 
and  piercing  eyes.-'— The  penguin  is  sometimes  met  hundreds  of  miles 
from  landi. 

OrmMC^w^mfgmUmn*— Fall,  feU  the  tree,  third  person  plural  interrogative^. 

Amalyalit  and  PMiniiif;.— Heaven,  which  is  eternal,  shall  be  the  reward  ot 
him  who  if  f  althf  ul.— Knowlec^e,  which  is  so  precious,  will  be  the  portion  of 
him  who  studies. 
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'  Lesson  CXII. — Subject  of  the  Verb. 

890.  A  finite  verb  mnat  agree  with  its  sabjeot  in  person  and  nmnbtr; 
M,  **  The  bird  singt : "  tings  is  of  the  third  person  singalar  number, 
beoauM  its  subject  bird  is  third  person  singular. 

891.  When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  singular  subjects  connected  by 
atid,  it  must  agree  with  them  in  the  plural ;  as,  "  Pettr  and  Htmy 
Itudv  their  lestons.** 

892.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  mutt  agree 
with  the  first  person  in  preference  to  the  second,  and  with  the  second 
in  preference  to  the  third ;  a8,  **John  and  I  have studiedourUimmM.** 

898.  When  a  verb  has  subjects  of  different  persons  or  numbers, 
connected  by  or  or  nor,  it  must  agree  with  that  which  is  placed  next 
to  it;  and  be  understood  to  the  rest  in  the  person  and  number  re- 
quired ;  as,  "Neither  you  nor  I  am  concerned."  , 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated.— Gonju^te  in  the  singular,  foretett  affir- 
matively,  think  negatively,  and  weave  interrogatively. 

Pbbs.  Fortell.  Think.  Weave. 

Past.  • 

Perf.  I 

Plup.  —  ^  \ 

Put.  

FUT.P.  

Preb.               ■  ■ 

Past.  

Perf.               — — — 

Plus".              ^-— 

Sub.  P.  , 

Past.  :-  

Imp.  

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Find  the  verb  in  the  person  and 
number  required. 

Be  (2),  do,  forsake,  lose,  ruin,  staad,  steal,  want. 

Knowledge  and  virtue the  stepping-stones  to  honor. 

In  all  that  thou ,  make  haste  slowly. 

Who  - —  my  purse,  steals  trash. 

Vanity  and  presumption many  a  promising  youth. 

No  age  nor  condition exempt  from  trouble. 

One  ——  what  one  has  in  striving  to  grasp  all.  i' 

Wealth,  honor,  and  happiness the  indolent. 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that both  hands, 

As  useless  if  it  goes,  as  when  it . — Gowpkb. 

Ill,— Add  to  the  first  sulnect  that  which  is  between  parenUiesti. 
-^The  camel  is  the  ship  of  the  desert  (and  the  dromedary). — The 
crane  migrates  daring  winter  (and  the  stork). — The  swallow  builds 
under  the  eaves  of  our  houses  (and  the  sparrow). — He  promises  to  do 
his  duty  punctually  (and  I). — In  this  affair,  perseverance  was  requi- 
site (and  dexterity). — John  is  attached  to  his  country  (and  thou). 

Oral  Coiqagatlen.— CI«at;0  (to  atiok)  in  the  third,  and  eleave  (io  $pUt)  in 
the  first  person  singular. 

Analrsis  and  Panlnc.— You  and  I  are  faithful  to  our  religioas  dati«s.F- 
Vbey  and  you  are  attentive  to  the  lesson. 
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LsssoN  CXIIL-  The  O'  ]ect. 

894.  The  Object  of  a  verb  the  wor  i  which  completes  the 
predicate,  and  indicates  the  person  or  thing  on  which  the  action 
terminates;  as,  **The  ball  struck  Henry/* — **I  study  history." 

896.  The  object  of  a  verb  may  be  a  noon,  a  pronoun,  a  phraae,  or 
a  daaae;  ai,  **  Peneveranee  eonquer$  all  obstacles." — *'The  pemU 
tUeted  hiffl."— "  He  deserves  to  be  rewarded  for  his  condnct"— **  J:  be- 
lieve  that  God  is  good." 

896.  The  object  is  added  to  transitive  verbs  in  the  active  voice. 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conju^ted.— Conjugate  interrogatively  in  the 
plural,  know  negatively,  arise  affirmatively,  and  Uad  progressively  and 
negatively. 

Prbs.                   Know.                      Arise.                        Lead. 
Past.  

PSBT.  

Plup.  

Fur.  P.  

Pbm.  

Past.  

PSBF.  

Plup.  


ooadntiMk— 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Insert  the  object  of  the  verb. 

1.  Esteem,  favor,  it,  itself,  life,  luok,  thinss,  tranquillity,  universe. 

2.  Country,  Creator,  exploits,  first-fruits,  need,  inventory,  love,  yoursell 

1.  Obliging  conduct  produces  deserved . 

Before  thou  deniest  a ,  consider  the  request. 

Envy  not  the  good of  prosperous  transgressors. 

Simplicity  of  life  and  manners  produces of  mind. 

The  eye,  which  sees  all ,  sees  not . 

Measure  your by  acts  of  goodness,  not  by  years. 

He  who  made  the ,  now  preserves  and  governs . 

2.  Every  good  man  must  love  the in  which  he  was  bom. 

Consecrate  the of  your  daily  thoughts  to  God. 

Hai^y  is  the  man  who  honors,  loves,  and  serves  his . 

Let  us  cherish  an  earnest  and  reverential of  truth. 

Counsel   nd  wisdom  achieve  greater than  force. 

Take not  to  place in  the  power  of  temptation. 

Keep  an of  your  friends,  rather  than  of  your  goods. 

III.  Chansre  the  object  to  the  plural.— Imitate  the  young  man  who 
remains  steadfast  in  virtue. — I  implore  the  guardian  angel  to  protect 
me. — I  fear  him  who  stifles  the  cry  of  his  conscience. — Cherish  the 
friend  who  reproves  your  fault. — In  Bome,  the  censors  corrected  the 
abuse  that  was  not  foreseen  by  the  laws. — Seek  a  wise  companion 
whose  conversation  would  improve  thee. — We  frequently  regret  a  word 
that  was  spoken  inconsiderately. — Never  impose  a  task  that  is 
impossible. 

Oral  C•^i■fl;■ti•Br— liote,  looM,  in  the  first  person  plural. 

Aa«ljais  ttad  Parsing.— Consecrate  the  first-fruits  of  your  daily  thoughts 
toGtod.— Envy  not  the  good  luok  of  prosperous  transgressors. 
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Lesson  CXIV.— The  Attribute. 

807.  The  Attribute  is  that  which  completes  the  predicate 
and  relates  to  the  subject ;  as,  "  The  stars  are  brilliant." 

898.  Tbe  attribute  may  be  an  adjeotive,  a  participle,  a  noon,  a 
pronoun,  a  verb  in  the  infinitive,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause ;  as,  "  Oold  U 
yellow."— «' J^  tun  U  t!tdnixut.''—Honetty  is  the  bent  policy."— "II 
was  I."—"  To  will  is  to  do." —'' Integrity  is  of  the  greatest  Importance." 
— *'  The  most  useful  effect  of  action  is,  that  it  keeps  the  mind  h  om  eyil." 

899.  When  the  attribute  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  must  agree  in 
case  with  the  subject;  as,  "  The  child  was  called  John." — "  It  ta  he." 

400.  The  verb  which  connects  the  subject  and  the  attribute,  must  be 
intransitive,  or  transitive  in  the  passive  voice ;  as,  "  The  distant  hills 
look  blue.*'—**  He  was  elected  chairman.*' 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjug^ated.— Gonjugate  in  the  singular,  forsake 
negatively,  drive  interrogatively  and  negatively,  forget  amrmatively. 

Fres.  Forsake.  Drive.  Forget. 

Pkiut.  

Plup.  

FUT.  \ 

FUT.P.  \ 

Pebv.  

Plup.  

DUB.  Jr.  — ^—  ....  ^~~"~ 

Past.  ....  

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed.— Find  the  attribute  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Bane,  eaual,  long,  mother,  prodigal,  source,  tale. 

2.  Abuse,  different,  elevate,  man,  necessary,  pauper. 

1.  Industry  is  the of  invention. 

Money  is  often  the of  bliss;  and  the 

The  history  of  the  humblest  human  life  is  a 

A  liar  is  always in  oaths. 

In  the  eyes  of  God,  all  men  are . 

Life  is enough  for  whoever  profits  by  it. 

2.  Prudence,  as  well  as  courage,  is to  overcome  obstacles. 

To  calculate  shrewdly  is from  meditating  wisely. 

A  grandee  on  the  exchange  may  be  a in  God's  universe. 

Intemperance  is  the  grossest  — ^  of  the  gifts  of  Providence. 

The  tendency  of  poetry  is  to  refine,  to . 

Whoever  firmly  wills,  will  be  a  good . 

III.  Suppress  the  second  subject. — Sponge  and  pumice-stone  are 

light  and  porous. — The  oyster  and  the  muscle  possess  a  hard  shell. 

'■'The  oak  and  the  pine  are   forest  trees. — My  friend  ai^d  I  study 

music. — The  canary  and  the  lark  are  gifted  with  a  sweet  and  varied 

song. — He  and  thou  have  never  been  remiss  in  your  duty. — You  and  1 

amuse  ourselves  in  studying  the  wonders  of  industry. — The  date  and 

the  pineapple  are   natives  of  the  tropics. — The  air  and  the  water 

teem  with  delighted  existence. 

Oral  CoBijiiinitloii.— Over/low,  overlie,  with  the  pronoun  it. 
^nalyris  and  PanilnB.--The  history  of  the  humblest  human  life  is  a  tale 
0^  marvels.— A  grandee  on  the  exchange  may  be  a  pauper  in  Qod's  universe, 


of  woe. 

of  marvels. 


*«..-= 
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.      Lesson  CXV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


to 


S9 


M 
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^HE  HAVEN. 

A  Raven,  while  with  glossy  breast 
Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  pressed, 
And,  on  her  wicker-work  high  mounted, 
Her  chickens  prematurely  counted, 
Enjoyed  at  ease  the  genial  day  ; 
'Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say, 
The  legislature  called  it  May. 
But  suddenly  a  wind,  as  high 
As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky, 
Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  ears, 
And  filled  her  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough. 
And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 
But  just  at  eve  the  blowing  weather 
And  all  her  fears  were  hushed  together. 
*•  And,  now,"  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 
"'Tis  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe." 
The  morning  came,  when  neighbor  Hodge, 
Who  long  had  marked  her  airy  lodge. 
Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray*, 
And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 

MORAL. 

Tis  Providence  alone  secures 

in  every  change  both  mine  and  yours  : 

Safety  consists  not  in  escape 

From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape  j 

An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 

The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 

— Wm.  Cotvper  (1731-1800). 


Oral  Statement— tiketch.. 


1  Written  also  drey. 
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LESSONS   IN   ENGLISH. 

Literary  Analysis. 

Who  are  the  actors  in  this  fahle? 


Time  AND  Place.    When  and  where  is  the  occur —^nce  represented 

as  haying  taken  place  ? 


2. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


3.  Besult. 

MOBAL. 


1.  What  was  the  Eaven  doing  ? 

2.  Did  the  weather  continue  fine  ? 

3 .  What  happened  in  the  evening? 
"What  occurred  the  following  morning  ? 
What  is  the  moral  of  this  fable  ? 


Questions. 


I 


1. 

.2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
21. 
29. 
29. 
80. 


What  is  a  Raven  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  glossy  ? 

What  was  the  wicker-work  upon  which  she  was  mounted? 

Explain  the  4th  line. 

Use  an  equivalent  for  genial  (5th  line). 

For  what  is  ^Twas  used? 

What  is  meant  by  bumpkins  ? 

What  is  the  legislature  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  8th  line  ? 

What  figure  does  the  9th  line  contain  ? 

Why  are.  the  leaves  said  to  be  yovng  (10th  1.)  ? 

Point  out  a  figure  in  the  11th  line. 

What  is  meant  by  the  "  rude  blast  "? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  snap  ? 

Explain  w]p>t  is  meant  by  "  golden  hopes  "? 

What  is  meant  by  eve? 

Give  words  conveying  about  the  same  meaning  as  hushed  (15th  I.). 

Why  are  the  quotation  marks  used  in  the  16th  and  17th  lines  ? 

Use  an  equivalent  for  quoth. 

What  is  a  brood  ? 

Give  an  equivalent  for  brood. 

Who  was  neighbor  Hodge  ?  , 

What  was  the  "  airy  lodge"? 

Point  out  a  figure  in  the  20th  line.  ^ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  dray  as  used  here  ? 

Why  is  the  prize  said  to  be  toorthless  ? 

What  is  meant  by  Providence  (22nd  1.)  ?  "^ 

What  do  the  last  four  lines  suggest.? 

What  is  meant  by  spare  (26th  1.)  ? 

What  does  strangled  mean  ? 


81.  Why  is  Raven  given  with  an  initial  capital  ? 

82.  Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  in  the  first  sentence  (seven  lines). 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Questions. 

38.  What  is  the  subject  of  8?u)ok  (10th  1.)  ? 

34.  What  is  the  object  of  shook  ?  ^ 

36.  What  is  the  subject  of  ^//e<Z  (11th  1.)  ? 

36.  Point  out  an  adjective  in  the  11th  line. 

37.  Of  what  is  blast  (12th  1.)  the  subject  ? 

38.  What  is  the  subject  of  spread  (13th  1.)  ? 

39.  What  is  the  subject  of  were  hiisked  (15th  1.)  ? 

40.  What  is  the  subject  of  quoth  (16th  1.)  ? 

41.  Point  out  the  adjectives  in  the  16th  line. 

42.  Point  out  the  attribute  in  the  17th  line. 

43.  point  out  the  adjective  in  the  18th  line. 

44.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  19th  line. 

45.  What  is  the  subject  of  secures  (22nd  1.)  ? 

46.  Point  out  a  phrase  modifying  dangers  (25th  1.). 

47.  Parse  may  he  hid  (26th  1.). 

48.  Analyze  and  parse  :— 

•*  Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  o/a/rightftU  shape." 


2ia 


Exercise. — Paraphrase  The  Raven. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Change  the  following  sentences  into  equivalent  negatives  :- 

She  is  handsome. 

It  is  probable. 

It  may  be  proper. 

I  am  mindful  of  you. 

He  was  active. 

Your  argument  was  logical. 


II. — Substitute  for  the  verb,  the  verb  be  and  a  noun. 

He  deceives. 

The  sons  all  drink. 

He  does  not  own. 

God  protects. 

He  writes  and  lectures. 
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2H  LESSONS   IN   ENGLISH. 

Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III. — Express  ths  meaning  of  the  following  sentence  in  five  ^  \yi. 
Indiuti'y  18  the  'source  of  wealth. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.- 

-l.Liar». 

2.  Lore*. 

3;LoJ 

4.  Manor. 

Lyre*. 

Lower^ 

Low. 

Manner. 

Looh. 

Lunabar. 

Maze. 

Mantel. 

Lock. 

Lumber. 

Maize. 

Mantle. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  liBt» 

l.'The  liar  denied  that  he  stole  the  lyre. 
Is  there  a on  the  door  ? 


Lomond  is  eleven  miles  from  St.  John,  N.  B. 


2.  Though  Thomas  is  well  versed  in  ancient ,  yet  he  is in 

his  class  than  Alexander. 

While  John  was   working   at    the  ,  he  received    a  severe 

blow  in  the region. 


8. 


1  hear  the of  the  cow  in  the  valley  below. 


The grows  luxuriantly. 

To  be  in  a is  to  be  greatly  perplexed. 

4.  Proceed  in  an  orderly ,  if  you  wish  to  enter  the .     . 

Having  placed  the  ornaments  upon  a  ,  she  put  her 

in  a  wardrobe. 


SJ. — ^Write  a  composition  about  Little  Things. 


1.  These  words  are  not  homophonous ;  lot  the  Teacher  show  that  lyre  and 
'4ore  are  monosyllablas,  and  that  liar  and  lower  are  di88yi^<»>)]es. 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 
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Lesson  CXVI. — The  Passive  Voice. 

401.  The  Passive  Voice  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which 
denotes  that  the  subject  receives  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb;  as,  ** The  table  was  struck  by  John." — " Rvma  was 
invaded  by  Napoleon." 

402.  A  verb  is  conjugated  in  the  paseive  voice  by  adding  its  perfect 
-narticiple  to  the  auxiliary  verb  be,  through  all  its  variations ;  as,  "  He 
■ii  caUed,  he  was  called^  he  has  been  called,  he  had  been  called,"  etc. 

403.  When  a  verb  is  changed  to  the  passive  voice,  the  object  of  the 
active  voice  is  made  the  subject  of  the  passive ;  as.  Active :  "  God 
created  the  univerae." — Passive:  "  The  univei'se  was  created  by  God." 

404.  A  few  transitive  verbs  may  be  used  passively  without  the  form; 
as,  *'  Linen  wears  better  than  cotton." — •'  This  timber  saws  well.** — 
"  Tlie  bridge  is  building^." — '*  The  book  is  printing." 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjug^ated. — Conjugate  in  the  singular  of  the  pas* 
sive  voice,  hinder,  free,  destroy. 


Fbes. 
Past. 
Perf. 
Plup. 
For. 

FUT.P- 

Pres. 
Past. 
Pebf. 

Pldp. 
Sub.  p. 
Past. 
Imp. 


Hinder. 


Free. 


Destroy. 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Find  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice, 
required  by  the  sense. 

Adorn,  build,  call,  join,  tell,  work  (2). 
Hbnbv  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel ,  "  The  wonder  of  the  world." 

It  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Abbey,  and  —  so  neatly  to  it 

that  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  main  edifice.    It r  with  sixteen 

Gothic  towers,  beautifully  ornamented,  and  jutting  from  the  building 

in  different  angles.     It on  the  plan  of  a  cathedral,  with  a  nave 

and  side  aisles.    The  entrance  to  this  chapel  is  through  curiously- 
wrought,  ponderous  gates  of  brass.    The  lofty  ceiling into 

an  astonishing  variety  of  designs ;  and  yaa  may  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I that  it  — all in  solid  stone. — Lester  (1816 — ). 

III.  Change  to  the  passive  voice. — Education  forms  the  child. — 
Tempering  hardens  iron. — Adversity  strengthens  the  soul.— A  kind 
word  softens  an  embittered  heart. — Study  embellishes  the  mind. — 
Emery  polishes  iron. — :The  passions  mislead  the  judgment. — Careless- 
ness has  occasioned  many  a  wearisome  step. — Religion  regulates  the 
will  and  the  affections. 

Oral  C«iOnKRti«n.— The  coat  ia  hting  up.    The  murderer  is  hangsd. 
AnalyaUi  and  Pamlng.— Praise  is  mosi  shunned  by  the  praiseworihy.-i 
Health  is  best  preserved  by  temp«iar.36. 
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Lesson  CXVII. — Substantive  and  Explanatory 
Clauses  and  Phrases. 

405.  A  Substantive  Clause  is  a  clause  used  as  a  noui. 
It  may  be  the  subject,  the  object,  or  the  attribute  of  a  sen- 
tence; as,  "When  he  set  out,  is  uncertain." — "I  know  that 
he  did  it."—"  The  question  is,  *  Who  did  it  ? ' " 

406.  An  Explanatory  Clause  is  a  clause  used  to  explain 
a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  "  The  idea  that  I  shall 
give  my  consent,  is  ridiculous."  '■ 

407.  An  explanatory  clause  may  be  converted  into  a  substantive 
clause  by  substituting  it  in  place  of  the  word  it  explains;  as,  "It  it 
certain  tliat  he  respects  you"  is  equivalent  to,  "  That  he  respects  you  is 
certain." 

408.  Phrases  ara  substantive  or  explanatory  when  they  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  sentence  as  substantive  or  explanatory  clauses ;  as, 
Subs.:  "  To  rise  early  r*  healthful." — Exp.:  "  Jt  is  wicked  to  lie." 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugfated. — Conjugate  negatively,  in  the  passive 
voice,  place,  forsake,  Jiear,  in  the  plural.  _  \ 


Place. 


Forsake. 


Hear. 


•  •  •  « 


Pbbs. 

Past. 

Pebf. 

Plup. 

Put. 

Put.  P. 

Pres. 

Past. 

Perp. 

PliUP. 

Sub.  p. 

Past. 

Imp. 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  verb  in  passive  voioe 

Esteem  (2),  know,  oblige,  stimulate. 
Indian  Wakpare. 

War among  the  Indians  as  it among  commuii- 

ties  far  more  civilized,  the  most  honorable,  glorious,  and  worthy  of 
employments.  The  rank  or  comparative  estimation  o|  the  chiefs 
greatly  depended  on  the  number  of  enemies  they  had  slain  in  battle. 
Their  warlike  spirit  —  little,  or  not  at  all,  by  hopes  of  con- 
quest or  plunder.  It  was  the  fury  of  hatred  or  revenge,  the  restless 
spirit  of  enterprise,  still  more  the  desire  of  honor  and  distinction,  that 
stirred  up  the  warriors  to  deeds  of  blood.    In  their  primitive  state, 

S itched  battles  or  general  engagements  —  not  among  the  In- 
ians.    Surprise  was  the  great  point  of  their  tactics.    As  the  warriors 

to  carry   their  provisions   on    their    backs,  or  to    support 

themselves  by  hunting,  their  war-parties  were  seldom  large. 

III.  Begin  the  sentence  by  it — To  be  happy  without  the  approval 
of  conscience  is  impossible. —  To  carry  a  full  cup  even  requires  a 
steady  hand. — To  promote  peace  and  harmony  among  men  is  our 
duty. — To  obtain  the  praise  of  men  in  doing  good,  should  not  be  oar 
aim. 

Oral  CoaiugmUou,— Break,  catch,  negatively,  in  the  passive  voioe. 
Analyalu  and  PamlimK.— To  lie  is  base. — To  err  is  human. 


Intermediate  course. 
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Bive  voice 


Lesson  CXVIII. — Adverbial  Phrases. 

409.  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  may  be  modified  by  adverb- 
ial adjuncts,  phrases,  and  clauses;  as,  "  The  sun  shines  brightly  " 
— "  Pray  with  devotion." — "He  did  as  he  v  is  told." 

410.  An  adjective,  a  participle.or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, may 
be  modified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  predicate ;  as,  "  John  u  yrery 
ttudious  to  please  his  teacher." — I  heard  him  talking  in  a  loud  vol  '^.  at 
his  desk." — "  He  seems  to  work  industriously." 

411.  Adverbial  phrases  may  have  the  following  forms  : — 

1.  A  preposition  and  its  object ;  as,  "  He  came  from  Quebec." 

2.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood ;  as,  "  He  is  anxious  to  learn." 

3.  Idiomatic;  as,  **  They  walked  arm  in  arm." — **This  happened 
day  after  day." — "  This  happens  as  a  general  rule." 

I.  Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate  interrogatively,  in  the  pas- 
sive voice,  choose,  repay,   burn,  in  the  singular. 


Choose. 


Bepaid. 


Bum. 


Fbes. 
Past. 

Febf.  

Plup.  ,         

FUT.  — 

FUT.P.  

Pbes.  

Past.  

Perf,  

Plup.  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Insert  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

Adopt,  eat,  expect,  massacre,  receive,  reserve,  spare. 
Indian  Wabfabe. 
In  the  first  fury  of  a  successful  attack,  the  women  and  children  of 

the   hostile   village   —  sometimes  indiscriminately   ;   but,  in 

general,  their  lives ,  and  they by  adoption  into  the 

families  of  their  captors.     The  hostile  warrior,  if  taken  prisoner, 

—  for  a  horrid  death,  being  tortured  with  all  the  ingenuity 

of  savage  hatred,  and  burned  at  the  stake  by  a  slow  fire.  The  women 
and  children  joined  in  these  torments,  and  the  flesh  of  the  victim  — 

sometimes .    Such,  at  least,  was  the  custom  of  the  Iroquois,  the 

most  wfirlike  and  ferocious  of  all  the  North  American  tribes.  Yet 
even  in  the  midst  of  thee  ..orrors,  humanity  sometimes  regained 
dominion.  Among  the  torturing  crowd,  some  one  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  in  the  unhappy  victim  of  hate,  a  resemblance  to  some  relative 
who  had  perished  m  battle.  Claimed  to  supply  the  place  of  thaV  rela- 
tive, the  prisoner on  the  spot  as  son  or  brother,    and  — 

to  evince  his  gratitude  and  to  ratify  his  adoption  by  forgetting 

forever  his  native  tribe  and  all  his  former  connections. 

— E.  HiLDBETH  (1807-1866). 

III.  Change  the  phrase  to  an  adjunct. — Speak  with  frankness. — 
Answer  with  politeness. — Play  with  mirth. — Avow  your  faults  with 
sincerity.— Serve  your  country  with  fidelity. — Reflect  in  silenc-^  and 
with  maturity. — Listen  with  attention. — Live  in  content. — He  left  in 
haste. — Deal  with  justice. — He  reads  with  fluency. 

Oral  V^i^ug^timn,— Freeze,  sweep,  interrogatively  and  negatively  in  the 
passive  voice. 

Aaalysls  and  Parslnn.— That  you  have  failed  in  your  duty  is  evident.— 
That  truth  will  finally  prevail  over  error  is  certain. 
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LESSONS  IN   ENGLISH. 

Lesson  CXIX. — Adverbial  Clauses. 


412.  An  Adverbial  Clause  is  a  clause  which  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb. 

413.  Adverbial  clauses  express  one  of  the  following  relations : — 

1.  Time,  and  usually  answer  to  the  queetion,  When  t  as, "  The  mail  arrived 
before  he  started." 

2.  Place,  and  usually  answe*  to  the  question,  Where  t  as,  "He  i»  still  atandr 
ing  where  I  leflt  him.'^ 

3.  Manner,  and  answer  to  the  question,  How  t  as,  "  It  happened  as  I 
expected." 

4.  Degree,  ariA  are  usually  introduced  by  the  conjunction  than  or  as;  as, 
"He  is  taller  than  I  am."—"  Your  brother  ia  aa  big  as  he  (is) " 

5.  Cause  or  purpose,  and  answer  to  the  question,  Ifhyf  as,  "He  ia  happy 
because  he  is  good." — "  He  atudiea  that  he  may  become  learned." 

6.  Consequence,  and  are  usually  introduced  by  the  conjunction  tliat ;  as, 
"He ran  ao  fast  that  he  is  out  of  breath." 

7.  Condition,  and  are  usually  introduced  by  one  of.  the  oonjuotions,  .if, 
thotigh,  although,  unless,  except;  as,  "  If  he  wer^  present,  J  t&ou^apea/e  to  him." 

I. — Verbs  to  be  conjugated. — Conjugate,  in  the  passive  voice  in  the 
third  person  singular,  fear  negatively,  obey  interrogatively,  and  jiiid 
interrogatively  and  negatively. 


Pres. 
Past. 
Perf. 
Plup. 

FUT. 
FUT.P. 

Pres. 

Past. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Sub.  p. 

Past. 


Fear. 


Obey. 


Find. 


I 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Find  the  verb  in  the  potential 
present. 

Avoid,  dispense,  enjoy,  fight,  live,  practise. 
The  Industrial  Arts. 
The  industrial  arts  are  necessary  arts.    The  most  degraded  savage 

—  them,    and    the   most   civilized   genius   — not   with 

them.    "Whatever  be  our  gifts  of  intellect  or  fortune,  we  — not 

being  hungry  and  thirsty  and  cold  and  weary  every  day,  and  we  — 
for  our  lives  against  the  hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  and  weari- 
ness which  wage  an  unceasing  war  against  us.    But  we r  down 

the  longest  day  without  help  from  music,  or  painting,  or  sculpture, 

and  it  is  only  in  certain  moods  of  mind  that  we  dema>nd  or  — 

these  noble  arts. — G.  Wilson. 

III.  Change  from  the  passive  voice  to  the  active. — A  deeper 
scar  is  left  by  contempt  than  by  anger. — Small  transgTessions  are  made 
great  by  repetition. — An  abundant  harvest  is  prepared  by  cultivation. 
— Many  are  mislead  by  vicious  examples. — The  rooms  of  the  poor  are 
not  lined  with  works  of  art. —  Virtues,  like  gold  in  the  f  urnaqe,  are 
refined  by  trials— Conviction  is  produced  by  strong  proof,  not  a  loud 
voice. 

Oral  Conjui^ation.— JBuj/,  do,  negatively  and  interrogatively  in  the  pas^ 
sive  voice  with  it. 

Annlj'His  and  Parsing.— The  mail  arrived  before  he  started.~The  event 
happened  as  I  expected. 
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Lesson  CXX. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

8T0RM  AT  SEA. 


I  had  often  seen  paintings  of  a  storm  at  sea,  but* here 
was  the  original.     These  imitations  are  oftentimes  graphic 
and  faithful,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  necessarily  de- 
ficient in  what  paintings  cannot  supply,  and  are  therefore 
5  feeble  and  ineffective. 

The  weather,  especially  along  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
was  so  thick  and  hazy  that  you  could  not  see  more  than  a 
mile  in  any  direction,  but  in  that  horizon  the  spectacle 
was  one  of  majesty  and  power.     Within  that  circumference 

10  there  were  mountains  and  plains,  the  alternate  rising  and 
sinking  of  which  seemed  like  action  of  some  volcanic 
power  beneath.  You  saw  immense  masses  of  uplifted 
waters,  emerging  from  the  darkness  on  one  side,  and  rush- 
ing and  tumbling  across  the  valleys  that  remained  after  the 

15  passage  of  their  predecessors,  until,  like  them,  they  rolled 
away  into  similar  darkness  on  the  other  side. 
.  These  waves  were  not  numerous,    nor  rapid  in  their 
movements ;  but  in  massiveness  and  elevation  they  were 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  true  tempest.     It  was  their  ele- 

30  vation  that  imparted  the  beautifully  pale  and  transparent 
green  to  the  billows,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  toppling 
white  foam  spilled  itself  over  and  came  falling  down 
towards  you  with  the  dash  of  a  cataract.  Not  less  magnifi- 
cent than  the  waves  themselves,  were  the  varying  dimen- 

95  sions  of  the  valleys  that  remained  between  them. 

Both  mountain  and  plain  of  the  infuriated  waters  were 
covered  wfth  white  foam,  against  which  the  winds  first 
struck,  and  which,  from  high  points,  was  lifted  up  into 
spray,  but  in  all  other  places  was  hurled  along  with  the  in- 

30  tense  rapidity  of  its  own  motion,  until  the  whole  prospect  on 
the  \ee  side  of  the  ship  seemed  one  field  of  drifting  snow, 
dashed  along  furiously  to  its  dark  borders  by  the  howling 
storm. 

—Archbishop  Hughes  (1797-1864). 

Orai  8(latenieBt^8betcb 
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1.  PSBSONAOIB. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Literary  Analysis. 


o 


Who  are  the  personages  that  ma>;  have  witnMiad 
the  soene -described  in  this  piece  ? 


Tun  Aim  Pl4cb.  Wher  f>Qd  where  did  the  storm  take  place? 

1.  What  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  ? 


2. 


Words  and 
AonoMB. 


8.  Besqx/t. 

MOBAL. 


2.  How  far  could  the  passengers  see,  'and  in 
that  space  what  did  they  witness? 

8.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  scene? 

What  is  the  result  of  a  storm  at  sea  ? 


What  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  reflaotions 
made  on  a  storm  at  ua  t 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  origincU  ? 

IS.  Give  the  meaning  of  graphic  as  used  here  ? 

8.  Explain  * '  as  far  as  they  go." 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  *'  feeble  and  ineffective.'* 

6.  What  is  meant  by  hazi/  ?  ' 

6.  What  is  the  horizon  f 

7.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  horizon  during  this  storm  ? 

8.  What  word  conveys  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  majesty  t 

9.  In  the  ninth  line,  for  what  is  drcuntference  used  ? 

10.  Why  this  change? 

11.  What  was  the  diameter  of  the  circle  referred  to? 

12.  Of  what  did  the  mountains  and  plains  consist  ? 
18.  Give  the  meaning  of  alternate. 

14.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  u7AtcA-(llthl.)? 

15.  From  what  is  volcanic  derived  ?  f 

16.  What  is  meant  by  &enea<A/ 

17.  Explain  emerigrtn^. 

18.  Give  the  meaning  of  prede<xs8or. 

19;  What  is  meant  by  massiveneas? — (212) 

20.  Use  an  equivalent  for  elevati<m. 

21.  Use  an  equivalent  for  "legitimate  ofifspringi*'  \ 

22.  Use  an  equivalent  for  *'  true  tempest." 
28.  What  is  a  billow  f  » 

24.  What  beautiful  comparison  is  made  in  the  second  sentence  of  tho 

second  paragraph  ? 
26.  What  is  a  eatomet  /  ^       ^?*^ 

26.  What  continent  is  most  noted  for  its  cataracts  ? 
27.*Point  out  figures  in  the  26th  line. 
28.  Whatisflpmy^ 


IM'nCRMEDIATB  COURSE. 

'  Questions. 

99.  What  is  mMnt  by  *'the  lee  sideot  the  ship"? 

80.  Point  oat  a  simile  in  the  last  sentence. 

81.  What  is  meant  by  "  to  its  dark  borders  "7 

82.  Use  an  equivalent  for  howling. 
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88.  Explain  the  nse  of  the  pluperfect  tense  in  the  first  sentence.— (881) 
84.  What  is  the  object  of  had  seen  f 
86.  What  is  the  subject  of  was  ? 

86.  Alter  the  transposition. 

87.  Point  out  the  adjectives  after  the  semicolon  in  the  second  sen- 

tence. 

88.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  same  clause. 

89.  Parse  the  two  ihafa  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second.paragraph. 

40.  What  is  the  singular  of  masfies  /*— (112) 

41.  What  is  the  root  of  (/aribieM/ 

42.  Separate  muaaivenesa  into  its  elements. — (288,  212) 

48.  Point  out  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 

third  paragraph. 
44.  Parse  itee^  (22nd  1.). 
46.  By  what  is  dash  modified  (23rd  1.)  ? 

46.  Parse  which  (27th  1). 

47.  Parse  •««  (80th  1). 

48.  Analyze  and  parse :  Both  mountain  and  plain  qf  the  ir^furiated 

waters  were  covered  with  white  foam. 


Ezcrdfe. — ^Write  a  sketch  of  A  Storm  at  Sea. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 


tncd  of  tbo 


I.  State  what  figure  of  rhetoric  is  illustrated  in  each  of  the  following 
senteuues,  and  give,  in  plain  language,  the  meaning  of  each 
sentence. 

1.  She  was  the  little  lamb  of  the  teacher'b  flock. 

2.  The  Lord  is  my  rook  and  my  fortress. 
8.  Why  is  duot  and  ashes  proud? 

4.  Here,  Montcalm  is  buried. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

II.  Substitnte  have  and  an  object  for  the  verb. 

I  do  not  sympathize  with  them. 
I  do  not  ne)d  money.  . 

The  boy  does  not  respeot  his  father. 
They  love  wealth. 


,111.  Distinguish  between  the  following  homonyms  :     airy  and  eyry, 
beer  and  bier,  bell  and  belle,  cask  and  casqm. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— i.  Mark. 

2.  Marten. 

3.  Mean. 

4.  Medlar. 

Marque. 

'  Martin. 

Mien. 

Meddler. 

Marshal. 

Mead. 

Meat. 

Metal. 

Martial. 

Meed. 

Mete. 

Mettle. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  boy  received  a  bad  nuirk  for  not  knowing  how  to  spell  marque^ 
a  license. 
The ha««  a  very appearance. 


2. is  a  smaU  turry  animal ;  - 

The  Mede  received  ai  - —  as  a 


« J  a  kind  ot  swallow. 
*or  valor. 


3.  Though  that  man  has  a  digni^ed '-,  yet  he  is  in  some  things 

very . 

It  is  not to  throw  good to  a  dog. 


4.  A  — —  is  a  tree  and  its  fruit ;  a  ■- 

is  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

The  young  soldier  has  plenty  of  — 


is  a  busybody. 


V. — Write  a  composition  on  your  Duties  towabds  God. 


I>1T£RMEDIATE  COURSE. 
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id  eyry. 


liar. 
Idler, 
sal. 
title. 

list. 

marquet 


|e  things 


i\ 


Lesson  CXXI.— Formation  of  Verbs. 

414.  Verba  are  formed  from  nonns,  adjectives,  and  other  verbs. 

415.  From  nouns  uiul  udjectives  : — 

1.  Without  ohau^'u ;  &r,  amoke,  to  »inoke ;  warm,  to  wdrm. 
JS.  Byttivingaflat  HounUtu  Bome  letters,  without  altering  the  Bpelling  of 
the  woru :  aH,  mouth,  mouth ;  close,  clone. 

3.  By  cnaugiiiK  a  Hharp  oouHouaut  to  a  corresponding  flat  one ;  as,  grau,  to 
graze ;  half,  to  hulve. 

4.  By  changing  the  position  of  the  accent;  om,  object,  to  object';  fre'<jii«nt, 
to  frequent'. 

5.  By  adding  a  suilix  ;  as,  aitm,  aiynify  ;  sweet,  sweeten. 

6.  In  a  few  iustuucuH,  by  adding  a  prefix ;  aH,  dim,bedim;  power, overpower. 

I.  Derivation. — Find  the  verb  corresponding  to  the  given  word. 


1.  Brass, 
Thief, 


Braze. 


Prophecy,  — 
Convert,  — 
Bise,  — 

Belief,  — 
Project,  — 
Practice,   — 


Rebel,  HebeV. 

Excuse,  

Belief,  

Perfume,  

Glass,  

Device,  

Strife,  

Grease,  


8.  Grief, 
Advice, 
Proof, 
Attribute, 
Conflict, 
Smooth, 
Price, 
Beproof, 


Grieve. 


1. 

and 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  verb  in  the  past  tense. 
-Orally  :  Point  out  the  objects  and  the  adverbial  phrases. 

1.  Become,  call,  drive,  ostabllsh,  find,  impose,  invade  subjugate. 

2.  Be,  change,  give,  inhabit,  live. 

The  Saxoms. 

Three  neighboring    rftce^ the  island  of  Britain.      They 

it  occupied  by  a  kindred  race  known  as  the  Kelt.    After  a  long 

fierce  struggle,  they themselves  upon   the  island;  

the  greatest  part  of  the  natives  to  the  west,  where  they known 

to  them  as  Welsh  or  aliens ;  others,  and  finally upon  all 

their  laws  and  government.  In  their  continental  homestead  they 
were  known  as  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles  or  English;  in  their  new 

insular  home  they  themselves  Englishmen,  and  their  language 

English. 

2.  The  English  that  imrt  of    Europe   now   known    as   the 

Schleswig-Holstein  provinces  ana  the  Netherlands.     This their 

second  homestead.    M«iiy  centuries  previously  they  in  their 

cradle-land  in  Asia.  They  bear  kinship  with  the  Persian  and  the 
Hindu ;  but  their  difference  ol  occupittion,  the  nature  of  their  soil, 

arid  the  influence  of  climate,  so  their  natures  and such 

direction  to  their  thoughts,  that  it  were  difficult  to  imagine  them  orig- 
inally one  people  with  the  Hindu,  did  they  not  retain  evidence  of  the 
relationship  in  their  language. — Bbo.  Azabias  (1847  -        ). 

in.  Changfe  the  verb  to  the  past  tense.— I  go  with  pleasure  to 
ask  my  mother's  advice. — The  coward  disappears  at  the  first  danger. 
— I  have  noidea  but  that  the  story  is  true.-^He  has  no  intimation 
but  that  the  men  are  honest. — Thou  knowst  the  value  of  time,  yet 
thou  dost  not  profit  by  it. — Ceesar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  is  admired  for 
his  eloquence. 

Oral  Cot^ngaAon,— Know,  throw,  in  the  2nd  person  singular. 

Analysis  and  Parsing.— Loose  conversation  operates  on  the  soul  as  poison 
does  on  the  bodv.— Our  youth  flies  from  us  as  incense  does  when  placed  in  the 


l 
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Lesson  CXXI I.— Formation  of  Verbi.        » 

410.  VorbH  uro  derivud  from  other  verba  :  — 

\.  Ity  ohaiiMliiri  hoiiiu  lotturH,  foritiiii({  truuHitivu  from  Intrauititlve  verbg; 
tkU, fall, fell;  Hit, net. 

i,  Ily  u(l(liii«  a  prolix;  iih,  tlo,  unrlo;  divide,  uuhdivide. 

8.  Jty  adillnii  a  Hutllx;  an,  uame,  (/amble  ;  pat,iHitt€r,  • 


I.  Derivation. — Form  another  verb  by  means  of  tv  prefix. 


X.  Use, 

ApiMjar, 

Plant, 

Pass, 

Call, 
2  Leap, 

DiB|)08e, 

View, 

Rise, 

Cover, 


Ahuiie. 


B.  Mix, 

Tangle, 
Form, 
Bhoot, 
Tell. 
4.  Enter, 
Flame, 
Bet, 
Swear, 
Sprinkle, 


Intermix. 


C.  Seek,  Fonak: 

Draw,  — — 

Bespond, 

Weave,     

Twist,       

6.  Print,       

Engage,    

Cast,         

Look,        

Throw,     


\ 


II.  Omissioni  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  present  indicative. 

1.  Amount,  appear,  approach,  booome,  have,  run,  sweep. 

2.  Appoar,  oommonoe,  oreep.galu,  rufch,  nee. 

Thia  Tiuk-Wavb  in  thk  Bay  of  Fundy.  ^ 

1.  The  tide-wave  that to  the  north-east,-  along  the  Atlantic 

coast  of  the  United  States,  entering  the  funnel-like  mouth  of  the  Bay 

of  Fundy,  compressed  and  elevated  as  the  sides  of  the  bay 

gradually  each  other.    In  the  narrower  parts,  the  water 

v^t  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  the  vertical  rise  of 

the  tidd to  sixty  feet  or  more  I    At  some  points  these  tides,  to 

nn  unaccustomed  spectator, rather  the  aspect  of  some  convulsion 

of  nature  than  of  an  ordinary  daily  occurrence.  At  low  tide,  wide 
flats  of  brown  mud  arr  seen  to  extend  for  miles,  as  if  the  sea  had 

altogether  retired  from  its  bed ;  and  the  distant  channel as  a 

mere  strip  of  muddy  water. 

2.  At  the  ^mmencement  of  fiood,  a  rlight  ripple  is  seen  to  break 

over  the  edge  of  the  fl^ts.     It swiftly  forward,  and,  covering 

the  lower  flats  almost  instantaiieously^  rapidly  on  the  higher 

(dwells  of  mud,  which    ■ as  if  they  were  being  dis«oIved   in  the 

turbid  waters.    The  mud  flats  are  soon  covered ;  and  then,  as  the 

ftiranger the  water  gaining  with  noiseless  and  steady  rapidity  on 

the  steep  oides  of  banks  and  cliffs,  a  sense  of  insecurity  -: —  over 
him,  as  if  no  .imit  could  be  set  to  the  advancing  deluge.  In  a  little 
time,  however,  he  sees  that  the  flat,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  bat 

no  further,"  has  been  issued  to  the  great  bay  tide :  its  retreat  , 

and  the  vaters  rush  back  as  rapidly  as  they  entered. 

—J.  W.  Dawson  (1820-        ). 

III.  Chanee  the  perfect  to  the  present  tense.— The  wiser  has 
jimassed  golaas  if  be  were  always  to  live.  He  has  deprived  himself 
of  all  amusement ;  he  has  shut  his  heart  against  all  sentiments  of 
compassion  ;  he  has  not  blushed  in  the  face  of  ridicule ;  he  has  shrunk 
from  no  injustice.  But  suddenly,  death  has  stricken  him.  He  has 
carried  but  a  winding-sheet  to  the  grave,  and  his  unjust  wealtk  has 
been  squandered  in  r%  fow  days  by  his  prodigal  heirs. 

Oral  C*i|j"gati«i:.— ><?dWve,  awear,  second  person  singular,  solemn  style. 
Analr«l»  and  Pru>ilBg.— I  saw  that  be  was  tited.— I  knew  that  the  book 
was  lound. 
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LBSSON  CXXIII. — Formation  of  Veil>8— Suffixes. 

417.  The  BufAxM  whioh  donoto  to  make,  to  render,  to  giye.  are: — 


lie. 


Darken,  to  inako  dark, 
Domettiemtt,  to  render  dofM$tie, 
SimplKy,  to  render  aimple. 
Publish,  to  make  pu**ltc. 


Unite,  to  make  one, 

Breatht,  to  make  or  draw  breath. 
■••  Oleantt,  to  make  clean. 

la.  Crumble,  to  reduce  to  crumbe.  ' 

!••«  Ibc.    Solemnlte,  to  keep  or  render  aolemn. 

The  BUfflxea  en,  fy,  iah,  ite,  ae,  are  UHually  added  to  adjeotivoa;  ize,  iae,  to 
noana  or  adjeotlvei ;  ate,  e,  le,  to  nouns. 

418.  The  suffix  ize,  is  preferred  in  forpiin^  English  derivatives;  as, 
legalize,  aymholize,  cryatallize :  iae  is.  with  very  few  exceptions,  found 
only  in  inseparable  roots  ;  as,  aurpriee,  compromiee,  reviee. 

I.  Derivation.— Form  the  verbs  from  the  noun  or  the  adjective. 


1.  Scribe, 
Liquid, 
Origin, 
Cloth, 
Peace, 
Oolonv, 
Brand, 
Qrain, 


Scribble, 


.  Bath,  Itathe. 

Captive, 

Throat,  

Ample,  

Fertile, 

Fabric,  — i— 

Critic,  

Glad,  


8.  Length, 
Author, 
Knee, 
Terminus, 
Nest, 
Strength, 
Electric, 
Vacant, 


Lenythen. 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  the  verb  in  the  imperative. 

1.  Acquire,  cherish,  insult.  Judge,  let,  study. 
4.  Call,  govern,  harbor,  leave,  put,  show. 

1. not  according  to  appearances ;  you  would  often  be  deceived. 

us  send  light  and  joy,  if  we  can,  to  every  one  around  us. 

——  the  habit  of  doing  everything  well. 

—  not a  poor  man :  his  misery  entitles  him  to  pity. 

in  your  soul  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  duty. 

nature,  whose  laws  and  phenomena  are  deeply  interesting. 

2. no  malice  in  thy  heart :  it  will  be  a  viper  in  thy  bosom. 

Never  flatter  a  person  :  that  to  such  as  moan  to  betray  him. 

more  by  a  regard  to  duty  than  by  a  prospect  of  gain. 

By  forgetting  injuries, yourself  superior  to  revenge. 

off  the  thoughts  when  running  on  disagreeable  objects. 

Never off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

III.  Chang^e  to  the  .imperative  plural. — My  friend  is  discreet  in 
his  words ;  he  never  makes  known  a  secret  that  has  been  confided  to 
him,  nor  says  a  word  that  could  offend  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 
He  refrains  from  making  the  faults  he  sees  committed  the  subject  of 
his  oonversations ;  and  he  avoids,  thus,  the  very  risk  of  calumny. 
He  is  cautious  in  the  choice  of  his  company ;  he  seeks  the  society 
of  those  only  who  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  virtue.  In  a  word,  he 
strives  to  be  always  modest,  meek,  and  charitable  in  his  dealings  with 
all.  Thus  he  will  acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  witness 
his  conduct. 

Oral  Cmniugmti'va,— Shake,  tea/r,  in  the  third  person  singular,  with  alie. 
ABmiyaka  and  PamlnK.— It  requires  a  steady  hand  to  carry  a  full  cup 
even.--It  needa  a  divine  man  to  exhibit  anything  divine. 
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Lesson  CXXIV. — Formation  of  Verbs— Suffixes. 

419.  The  suffixes  whioh  denote  the  froquent  repetition  or  the  in- 
tensifioation  of  the  action  are : — 

lc«  el.         Wade, waddle:  shove, shovel, shtiffle. 
ert  kt  chf  Long,  linger ;  tell,  talk  ;  stioJe,  switch. 

These  suffixes  often  denote  diminution,  or  an  action  done  by  little  starts  t 
OS,  fly  or  flit,  flutter  or  flitter.  • 


I.  Derivation.- 

1.  Wake,    Watch. 

Stray,    

Hear,    

Beat,     

Drop,    

Game,     "■ 

2.  Boam,  

Wrest,  

Snuff,    

Stride,  

Gleam, 

Crimp,  '  ■ 


-Find  the  verb  denoting  repetition  or  intensification. 


3.  Wend 
Cling, 
Set,, 
Chat, 
Wave, 
Fret, 

4.  Crack, 
Wring, 
Spit, 
Draw, 
Seek, 
Hang, 


Wander. 


.r 


6.  Wink, 
Climb, 

"   Prate, 
Poke, 
Whine, 
Twit, 

6.  Strive, 
Whet, 
Grab, 
Nick, 
Mould, 
Ting, 


Twinkle. 


1 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  the  verb  in  the  passive 
voice,  required  to  complete  the  sense. 

1.  Admire,  blind,  drive,  fit,  ktiow,  remember. 

2.  Circulate,  earn,  increase,  practise,  praise,  send,  teach. 

1.  We  —  often by  our  own  self-love. 

The  Indians from  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 

far  west  by  the  steady  advance  of  civilization. 
The  precepts  of  the  Gospel even  by  the  unbelieving. 


Benefits  —  —  long  and  gratefully 

The  first  expedition  of  Columbus  - 

A  great  soul by  its  strong  and  tender  sympathies 


out  by  John  of  Anjou. 


2.  The  treasures  of  wisdom  are  not  to  be  seized  with  a  violent  ut«nd, 

but  to by  persevering  labor. 

In  times  of  trouble  many  alarming  rumors . 

Columbus to  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  acquired 


the  knowledge  that  —  then 

Virtue  —  generally ,  and  it 

Pride by  ignorance  :  those  assume  the  most  who  know  the 

least. 


also,  if  men  were  wise. 


III.  Place  the  verb  derived  beside  the  noun  or  the  adjective.—- 
Life,  — ;  class,  — ;  weak,  — ;  disbelief  — ;  catechism,  — ;  cheap,  — ; 
glory,  —  ;  office,  — ;  false,  — ;  calf,  — ;  rough,  — ;  regular,  —  ;  bap. 
tism,  — ;  type,  — ;  crystal,  — ;  sooth,  — ;  culture,  — ;  sheath,-^; 
extinct,  — ;  system,  — ;  mystery,  —  ;  shelf,  — ;  replete,  — ;  quick,  —  ; 
luxury,  — ;  quality,  — ;  equal,  — ;  loath,  — ;  special,  — ;  populous, — • 
analysis,  — ;  horrid,  — ;  wreath,  —  ;  emphasis,  — ;  clear,  — ;  Tan 
talus,  — . 

Oral  C*iUw|P(tf<*n.— Bid,  swing,  in  the  first  person  singular. 

AnalyslB  and  Pamins.— One  of  the  most  useful  effects  of  action  Is,  that  it 
renders  repose  agreeable —One  of  the  crying  sins  of  European  government  is, 
that  they  persecute  the  Churo^x 
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Lesson   CXXV. 

... 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


I  SAW  FROM  THE  BEACH. 


10 


I  saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on  ; 

I  came  when  tlie  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining, — 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

5    Ah !  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise, 

So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  haye  known  : 
Each  wave,  that  we  danced  on  at  morning,  ebbs  from  us, 
And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  oleak  shore  alone. 


.  Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  days,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ; — 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  rooming, 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best  light. 

—ilioort' (1779-1862). 


Oml  8ti»«eiucnt— Sketch....  .  ... 


Literary  Analysis. 

^ — — , 

1.  PERanvAGEs.         Who  are  the  personages  in  this  selection  ? 

Time  and  Place.  When  and  whence  came  the  inspiration  to  the 

poet  to  indite  these  verses? 


2.      Words  and 
Actions. 


'4.  Bbbult. 
Moral. 


1.  What  does  the  poet  say  in  the  first  two  lines  ? 

2.  What  did  he  do  in  the  evening  ? 

To  what  result  do  the  reflections  of  the  poet  on 
this  sudden  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance, lead  him  ? 


What  is  the  moral  the  poet  reaches  m  the  third 
stanza  ? 
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Questions. 


1.  From  what  does  this  piece  take  its  name  ? 

2.  What  is  the  beach  F 

8.  Point  out  a  figure  in  the  first  verse  ? 

4.  For  what  is  o'er  used  ? 

6.  Alter  the  inversion  in  the  second  verse. 

6.  What  did  he  find  in  the  evening? 

7.  What  commences  on  the  6th  line? 

8.  For  what  is  promise  used  (5ch  1.)  ? 

9.  What  is  the  spring-tide  o/^t/e/*  " 

10.  Use  equivalents  for  known. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  ••each  wave"  (7th  1.)? 

12.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  '•  that  we  danced  on  at  morning  "  ? 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ebha  as  used  here  ? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  eve  (8th  1.)  ?  ^^ 

16.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  ••  the  bleak  shore  alone." 

16.  For  what  is  rie^er  used  ? 

17.  Give  synonyms  otserendy  (9th  1.). 

18.  What  IS  the  meaning  of  adorning  as  used  in  the  9th  line  ? 

19.  Express  ••  the  close  of  our  days  "  in  one  word. 

20.  Express  "  the  calm  eve  of  our  night "  differently. 

21.  What  is  meant  by  night  (10th  1.). 

22.  What  figure  commences  on  the  11th  line? 

28.  Express  in  plain  language  •'the  wild  freshr  ,      u?  morning/' 
24.  What  is  meant  by  douds  (last  line)  ? 
26.  What  is  meant  by  tears  as  used  here  ? 

26.  What  figure  is  evening^s  ? 

27.  What  dees  light  (last  line)  mean  ? 

28.  What  figure  is  carried  out  through  this  piece  ? 


1 


ij'i 


29.  Parse  was  shining  (first  line). 

30.  What  is  the  subject  of  move  (2nd  1.)  ? 

31..  What  might  be  used  for  were  gone  (4th  1.)  ? 

32.  Parse  life's  (5th  1.)  ' 

33.  Parse  (i)  eocA,  (2)  we,  {3)  us  (7th  1.). 

34.  Point  out,  in  the  third  stanza,  verbs  in  the  imperative  mood. 

35.  Parse  the  adjective  in  the  last  line. 

36.  Analyze  and  parse :  Oive  me  ba^k  the  toild  freshness  of  morning. 


Exerdse. — ^Paraphrase  /  Saw  from  the  Beach. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

V 

I 

I. — Distinguiah  between  seer  and  sere,  cession  and  session,  ceder  and 
cedar. 


INTERMEDIATE   COURSE. 
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Phraseology  and  Compositio/i. 

11. — Change  the  following  figurative  ezpreasions  t-c  plain  language, 
and  name  the  figure  contained  in  each. 

1.  Boses  without  thorns  are  the  growth  of  Paradise  alone. 

2.  He  drank  the  fatal  cup. 

3.  He  was  an  old  man  of  eighty  winters. 

4.  The  sunset  of  his  life  was  unclouded. 


III. — Express  the  meaning  of  the  following  sentence  in  five  ways. 
lAfe  is  short. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous    Words. 


IV. — 1.  Meeting. 
Meting. 
Might. 
Mite. 


2.  Mighty. 
Mity. 
Millenary. 
Millinery. 


8.  Missed. 
Mist. 
Medal. 
Meddle. 


4.  Missel. 
Missal. 
Moan. 
Mown. 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  meting  of  the  land  will  take  place  shortly  after  the  meeting. 
That makes  right  is  not  a  Ghrlatian  maxim. 

Do  not  sneer  at  the  widow's  ■ 

2.  Wellington  was  a general. 

—^—  means  full  of  mites. 

Have  you  seen  the department  in  Petley's  ? 


means  consisting  of  a  thousand. 


8.  Tile  — —  was  so  thick  that  I my  way. 

1  do  not  care  to in  the  dispute  about  the . 

4.  A flew  into  the  church  and  perched  upon  the . 

I  heard  the of  a  man  from  among  the  hay  that  was  newly 


V. — Write  a  composition  on  One  To-Day  is  Wobth  two  To-Mobb6ws. 


'^^^i^i?^^ifi^f^k<' 
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Chapter  VIL— Lesson  CXXVI. — Participles. 

420.  A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  participat- 
ing the  properties  of  a  verb,  and  of  an  adjective  or  a  noun ; 
as,  "-4  man  esteemed  and  respected  hy  all." — ^'Children 
fond  of  reading  hutury." 

421.  All  participles  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  verb  inasmuch  as  they 
express  action  or  being,  aud  mark  titne.  Some  partake  of  the  properties  of 
the  adjective,  by  being  joined  to  nouns  to  express  some  quality  or  ttate  of  the 
person  or  thing ;  as, '*  A  soldier  defending  his  country." — "A  speech  mAM  iii 

fmblio."—"  A  young  man  having  finished  his  education."  Others  participate 
be  properties  of  the  noun,  in  being  governed  by  prepqsitioilf  ab," He  paid 
the  money  before  leaving  the  city."—"  He  left  the  city  after  having  paid  tlie 
money." 

Pcjrticipa^ing  the  properties  of  the   verb,   participles   may  govern  the 
objective  case,  aud  be  modified  in  the  same  mauuer  as  verbs. 

422.  There  are  three  kinds  of  participles  ;  the  imperfect,  iHae  perfect, 
and  the  preperfect. 

I.  Derivation. — In  No.  1,  find  the  verb  derived ;  in  No.  2,  the  noun 
from  which  it  is  derived ;   ia  No.  3,  the  adjective. 

1.  Circular,  Circulate.   2.Ijxem^\iiy,Example._    3.  Blacken,    Black. 


Fruit, 

Languid, 

Crumb, 

Spoil. 

Famine, 

Tyrant, 


Memorize, 

Speckle, 

Frighten, 

Stimulate, 

Sparkle, 

Foliate, 


Publish, 

Fondle, 

Nullify, 

Anglicize, 

Putrefy, 

Obviate, 


II.  Omissions  to  be  suppiiedw —Find  the  participle  required. 

1.  Forming,  glistening,  rising,  seen,  supporting. 

2.  Affecting,  deserving^  dolt'ing.  recognized,  setting. 

An  Evening  At  Sea. 

1.  The  solar  orb,  about  to  sink  beneath  the  waves,  was through 

the  rigging  in  the  midst  of  boundless  space  ;  and,  froni  the  motion  of 
the  stern,  it  appeared  as  if  it  ''haii^ed  its*  horizon  every  moment.  A 
few  clouds  wandered  confusedly  in  the  east,  where  the  moon  was 

slowly .    The  rest  of  the  sky  was  serene;  and  towards  the  north, 

a  water-spout, a  glorious  triangle  with  the  luminaries  of  day 

and  night,  and  with  all  tlie  colors  of  .the  prism,  rose  from 

the  sea,  like  a  column  of  crystal the  vault  of  heaven. 

2.  He  had    been  well  of  pity  who  would  not  have  ^  in 

this  prospect  the  beauty  of  God.    When  my  companions, their 

tarpaulin  hats,  entoned  with  hoarse  voices  their  simple  hymn  to 
Our  Lady  of  Gooc'.  Help,  the  patroness  of  the  seas,  and  tears  flowftfJ 

from  my  eyes  in  spite  of  myself.    How was  the  prayer  of  those 

men,  who,  from  a  frail  plank  in  the  midst  of  th«  ocean,  contemplated 
the  sun behind  the  waves  1 — Chateaubriand  (1768-1848). 

III.  Replace  the  present  tense  by  the  past. — Patience  strengthens 
ns  in  faitn,  aids  us  in  our  works  oi  charity,  consoles  us  in  our  suffer- 
ings, and  sustains  us  in  the  midst  of  persecutions.  By  it,  we  preserve 
our  peace  and  quietude.  It  leads  us  from  victory  to  victory,  till  we 
gain  complete  mastery  of  ourselves.  It  enriches  us  with  merits,  and 
prepares  for  us  an  eternal  reward. 

Oral  ConJuKation.— Draw  a  line,  drive  a  horse,  in  the  first  person 
singular. 

Analysis  and  ParsiuK.— Do  you  know  why  you  were  sent?— Does  h^ 
know  whither  he  is  goiug?  , 
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Lesson  CXXVIL— Imperfect  and  Perfect  Participles. 

423.  The  Iiikperfect  Participle  implies  a  continuance  of  the  action 
or  being;  as,  ''I  see  the  child  playing." — '^  I  saw  the  child  playing." — 
"  I  ehall  see  him  playing"  In  its  simple  form,  it  always  ends  in  ing  ; 
as,  "  Boys  studymg  their  lessons.'' 

424.  The  imperfect  participle  of  a  verb  in  the  progressive  form,  is 
preceded  by  the  auxiliary  leiiuj ;  as,  "  The  children  being  standing, 
were  told  to  sit  down." 

425.  The  imperfect  participle  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  is 
formed  by.  adding  the  perfect  participle  to  being;  as,  ^^ 'This  letnon 
being  known,  </<e  of //tTsaj-e  ga«y."- 

426.  The  Perfect  Participle  implies  a  completion  of  the  action  or 
being;  as,  ''John  has  his  letter  written."— "i/tf/md  his  Ze<<t'r  written." 
— ''He  shall  have  his  letter  written."  It  has  but  one  form^  and  when 
regular,  ends  in  ed;  as,  "if  isjilcdsunt  to  hear  a  lesnon  studied  ^oith  care." 

The  perfect  pai'ticiples  of  irregular  verba  may  be  found  in  the  list,  pp.  206-212. 

427.  The  perfect  participle  is  distinguished  from  the  preterit  of 
the  same  form  by  finding  which  auxiliary  form,  did  or  being,  will 
express  the  sense ;  as,  "  The  child  loved  his  parents"  that  is,  "  The 
child  did  love  his  parents,"  lovid  is  a  preterit.  But  in,  "A  child  loved 
by  his  parents ,"  loved  is  a  participle,  being  equivalent  to  being  loved. 

I.  Perfect  Participle. — Supply  the  pe:'fect  participle  required. 

1.  Heal,  pay,  seok,  send,  sharpen,  swell. 

2.  Break,  captui'o,  fight,  garnish,  settio;  throw. 

3.  Curdle,  hoist,  lose,  press,  slay,  uproot. 


1.  A  wound 
A  hand  - 
A  deb't  - 
A  knife  - 
A  favor  - 


2.  A  room 


A  twig . 

A  lance 

A  bargain  ~ 
A  citadel  — 
A  battle  — 


3.  Cattle , 

Time . 

Milk  —  -. 

Paper  , 

Sails    - — . 
Treen . 


A  message -. 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  the  participle  required. 

Approach,  bend,  lend,  peuotrate,  raise,  resouml.  6t*y. 
An  Evening  at  Hsk. 
How  the  appeal  of  the  poor  sailor  to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  went  to 
the  heart  I     The  consciousness  of  our  insignificance  in  the  presence  of 

the  Infinite ;    our   hymns  to    a  ,  distance   over    the    silent 

waves;    the    night  •  with    its   dangers;    our  vessel    itself    a 

wonder  among   so    many  wonders ;    a    religious  crew,  with 

admiration  and  awe;  a  venerable  priest  in  prayer;  the  Almighty 

over  the  -abyss,  with  one  hand  ■. —  the  sun  in  the  west. 

with  the  other  — the  moon  in  +,he  east,  and ,  through  all  im 

mensity,  an  attentive  ear  to  the  feeble  voice  of  His  creatures — all  thitf 
constituted  a  scene  which  no  power  of  art  can  represent,  and  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  heart  of  man  to  feel. — Chateaubki^nd. 

III.  Change  the  clause  in  Italics  into  a  phrase  the  chief  word  of 
which  is  a  participle. — A  word  that  is  spoken  in  anger,  is  always 
regretted. — Adhere  steadfastly  to  a  plan  of  life  that  is  founded  an  re- 
ligion.— Before  you  deny  a  favor,  consider  the  request. — Napoleon, 
who  was  cradled  in  the  camp, .  was  the  darling  of  his  army. — Pictures 
that  represent  floioers,  smell  only  of  paint. — We  must  give  some  proof 
of  gratitude  for  every  act  of  kindness  that  is  shown  us. — Wlien  we  defer 
torepent  for  a  fault,  \vemcre&Be  our  guilt. 

Oral  C'OnJugation.— BeseecTi,  bleed,  in  the  second  porson  plural. 
Analysis  and  Pamlns.- -A  word  spoken  in  auger  is  always  regretted;— A 
day  spent  in  idleness  is  a  d.ay  lost. ; 
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Lesson  CXXVIIL— Preperfect  Participle. 

428.  The  Pr^peifect  Participle  implies  a  previous  completion  of  the 
action  or  being;  as,  *'Tke  pupils  having  studied  their  lessons,  go  to 
play." — "  The  pupils  having  studied  their  lessons,  went  to  play." — "  The 
pupils  having  studied  their  lessons,  will  go  to  play."  In  the  simple 
verb,  it  is  forraed  by  placing  having  before  the  perfect  participle ;  as, 
having  written, 

429.  The  preperfect  participle  of  a  verb  in  the  progressive  form, 
adds  the  imperfect  participle  to  the  auxiliaries  having  been;  as, 
"  Having  been  waUdng  all  day,  I  felt  tired." 

480.  The  i>reperfeot  participle  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  pre- 
fixes having  Iteen  to  the  perfect  participle ;  as,  "  The  work  having  bieen 
completed, .tbtf  laborers  were  dismissed." 

I.  Participles. — Give  the  participles  of  the  verb  in  the  form  indicated. 

Gome  (Simple^  

Hear  (PissivEi  

Break  (Simple)  

Move  (Faooresb.)  

Invade  (Passive)  .  i 

Fly  (Prooresb.)  I 

Ghoose  (Simple)  

Bead  (Proorebs.)  

Beduce  (PAssnrE)  

II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Supply  the  preperfect  participle 
required. 

Assassinate,  banish,  biim,  capitulate,  discover,  found,  mareh,  secure. 

Napoleon to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  peace  was 

restored  to  Europe,  in  1815. 

The  Gauls  under  Brennus Bome,  besieged  the  Gapitol. 

William  II. in  the  New  Forest,  his  brother,  Henry 

I.,  ascended  the  throne  of  England. 
Peace  of  mind by  our  codperation  with  grace,  we  smile 

at  the  misfortunes  that  afflict  us. 
Golumbub the  New  World,  had  the  right  to  give  it  his 

name. 
Thb  soldiers  of  Harold during  severai  days,  were  not  in 

a  fit  state  to  meet  the  Normans  at  Hastings. 
The  English  — the  Gity  of  Halifax  in  1749,  made  it  the 

basis  of  their  operations  for  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Quebec after  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  the 

conquest  of  Ganada  by  England  was  certain. 

in.  Change  to  the  passive  voice.— The  reading  of  bad  books  had 
ruined  many  young  men.  The  brilliant  appearances  of  a  work  at  first 
seduced  them;  the  charms  of  the  first  pages  enticed  them  to  go 
farther ;  till  finally  the  unravelment  of  the  immoral  story  wholly 
oigrossed  their  imagination.  When  remorse  warned  them,  they 
stilled  the  voice  of  their  conscience. — Fiction  may  soften  the  heart 
without  improving  it. 

9rml  Cmti^wmmtimn»—Feel,  behold,  in  the  first  person  plural. 

i^^Mlinski  amd  ParaiBa*— If  you  see  your  neighbor  suffering,  snooor  him. 
•  H  you  wish  to  be  safe,  avoid  danger.    .- 
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Lesson  CXXIX. — Distinction  of  Participles. 

481.  Participles  in  ing  often  become  nouns.  When  preceded  by  an 
article,  an  adjective,  or  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  they 
are  construed  as  nouns,  and  ought  not  to  govern  the  objective,  or  to  be 
modified  by  adverbs. 

432.  Participles  often  become  adjectives  to  denote  something  cus- 
tomary or  habitual.  Participial  adjectives  may  be  distinguished  from 
participles. 

X.  Adjectives  usually  come  before  their  nouns;  as,  **Aekarming 
tcene,** — "  A  fallen  tree." 

2.  They  admit  the  degrees  of  comparison ;  as,  **  A  moit  amuHng 
$Um^" — ••  A  more  learned  man." 

3-  They  have  often  no  corresponding  verb ;  as,  unfeeling,  unhtwwn. 

I.  Participial  nouns.— Supply  a  participial  noun. 
i\  1.  BleBBing,  binding,  holding,  pleading,  rigRine,  ticking. 

a.  Calling,  gathering,  greeting,  offering,  standing,  warning. 
S.  Bearing,  breathing,  dealing,  learning,  speaking,  watohmg. 


1.  A  parent's 
A  book's  — 
A  lawyer's 
A  tenant's 
A  clock's  - 
A  ship's  — 


2.  A  prophetic 
A  friendly  - 
A  generous  - 
An  efficient 
A  large 


A  divine 


3.  Deep 
Unjust 
Heavy  ■ 
Fluent • 
Long  — 
Manly  - 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Find  the  participle  required,  and 
draw  one  line  under  the  preterits,  and  two  under  the  participial 
adjectives. 

Bend,  fill,  incline,  move,  pass  (2),  see,  strew,  take,  uproot,  whirl,  writhe. 

A  Stobm  in  the  Forest. 
So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  storm,  that  before  I  could  think  of 

measures  to  insure  my  safety,  the  hurricane  was opposite 

the  place  where  I  stood.    Never  can  I  forget  the  scene  which  at  that 

moment  presented  itself.    The  tops  of  the  trees  were in 

the  strangest  manner,  in  the  central  current  of  the  tempest,  which 
carried  along  with  it  a  mingled  mass  of  twigs  and  foliage  that  com- 
pletely obscured  the  view.    Some  of  the  largest  '^^rees  were  seen 

and under  the  gale;     others  suddenly   snapped  across, 

and  many,  after  a  momentary  resistance,  fell to  the  earth. 

The  mass  of  branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust,  that  moved  through  the 
air,  was  onwards  like  a  cloud  of  feathers,  and,  on  dis- 
closed a  wide  space  with    fallen    trees,    naked    stumps,  and 

heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which  marked  the  path  of  the  tempest. 
This  space  was  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and,  to  my  imagi- 
nation, resembled  the   dried-up   bed  of   the   Mississippi,  .with  its 

thousands  of  planters  and  sawyers  in  the  sand,  and  in 

various  degrees. — Audubon  (1780-1851). 

III.  Change  the  clause  in  Italics  to  a  participial  adjective. — Can- 
ada possesses  many  landscapes  that  enchant. — In  reasoning,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  proofs  that  convince. — Work  that  is  too  fatiguing, 
ruins  the  health. — Penmanship  is  an  art  that  is  much  esteemed. — We 
pity  with  reason  a  child  that  has  been  spoiled. — We  should  speak 
positively  only  on  facts  that  are  known. — In  autumn,  the  ground  is 
strewn  with  leaves  that  have  fallen  from  the  trees. — Obliging  conduct 
always  procures  the  esteem  which  it  describes 

'  Oral  Cma^m^ca.tl'mn*— Welcome,  chide,  in  the  third  person  plural. 
ABRly«la  and  Paming.— A  serpent  is  less  dangerous  than  a  corrupt  friend. 
—A  bad  book  is  as  dangerous  as  a  oad  companion. 


\ 
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Lesson  CXXX.  ' 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


ENGLAND. 
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The  intense  and  pathetic  love  of  the  Irish  for  Ireland 

will  ever  plead  for  the  love  of  an  Englishman  tor  England. 

Too  true  it  is  that  an  Irishman  loves  Ireland  not  only  with 

the  natural  love  of  a  son  to  a  mother.   The  sorrows,  wrongs, 

afflictions,  the  patience,  dignity,  ahd  martyrdom  of  Ireland 

for  the  Faith — all  mingle  with  his  patriotism  co  purify  and 

elevate  it  to  the   supernatural  order.     With  Englishmen, 

also,  it  is  the  love  of  sons,  which  cannot  be  turned  away 

even  by  persecution  and  wrong : — 

'  A  mother  is  a  mother  still,  { 

The  holiest  thing  alive.  ^ 

And  such  is  my  feeling  towards  England  :  but  I  trust  with- 
out a  shade  of  insular  selfrexaltation  or  critical  depreciation 
of  other  countries.  All  have  their  good  and  their  evil.  We 
have  faults  enough.  But  the  love  of  my  own  mother 
does  not  nurture  or  sustain  itself  upon  dislike  or  detraction 
of  the  mothers  of  other  men.  It  is  an  original,  spon- 
taneous, self-sustaining  affection  of  our  nature ;  and  it  is 
perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  pure  of  all  inferior  and  foreign  - 
motives.  A  mother  would  be  little  consoled  by  a  love 
which  is  kept  alive  by  aversion  from  others.  The  love  of 
country  is  a  part  of  charity.  It  is  natural  affection  and 
natural  benevolence  trained  in  the  home  of  our  kindred, 
and  extended  as  we  grow  up  into  maturity  to  the  race  and 
society  of  which  we  are  members.  As  such,  England  of 
the  past,  while  yet  in  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  had  a'iDeauty 
and  a  sweetness  which  command  a  singular  love.  And 
England  in  its  separation  and  isolation,  with  ;ill  its  spiritual 
sins  and  social  disorders,  is  still  an  object  of  a  powerful 
constraining  affection,  the  highest  and  deepest  of  the 
natural  order,  rendered  personal  and  intense  by  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  love  of.  friends  and  of  kinsmen. 

— Cardinal  Manning  (1808-   "     ). 


Oral  Statement— Hketch. 
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Literary  Analysis. 

1.  Pbrsonaobb.         What  persons  are  referred  to  in  this  selection  ? 

TiMB  AMU  Place.    When  and  where  does  the  patriot  manifest  his 

love  for  his  native  country  '/ 

1.  What  will  ever  plead  for  the  love  of  English* 
men  for  England? 

2.  Has  the  Irishman  any  special  reasons  for 
loving  Ireland  ? 


2. 


Words  and 
Actions. 


8.  Result. 

MOBAL. 


3.  How  do  Englishmen  love  England  ? 

4.  What  is  sungested  in  the  first  four  sentences 
of  the  second  paragraph  ? 

5.  How  is  love  of  country  described  in  the  next 
sentence  (commencing  on  the  17th  line)? 

6.  Why  should  England  be  dear  to  the  English 
Catholic? 

Why  should  the  English,  particularly  Catholics, 
love  England  of  to-day  ? 

What  lesson  should  be  learned  from  this  piece? 


Questions.  ' 

1.  Where  is  England  ? — Point  it  out  on  the  map. — Bound  it. 

2.  Where  is  Ireland  ? — Point  it  out  on  the  map. — Bound  it. 

8.  Give  some  words  that  convey  about  the  same  meaning  as  intense, 

in  this  place. 
4.  Give  words  that  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  pathetic. 
6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  plead  ? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  all  Ireland's  sufferings  ? 

7.  Give  some  details  of  her  persecutions,  sufferings 

8.  What  is  meant  by  supernatural  ? 

9.  What  does  the  fourth  sentence  suggest  ? 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  without  a  shade  of." 

11.  What  is  meant  by  "  insular  self -exaltation  "? 

12.  Express  differently  the  idea  conveyed  by  "  critical  depreciation." 
18.  Substitute  synonyms  for  nurture  and  sustain  (14th  1.). 

14.  What  is  detraction  ? 

15.  What  is  meant   by  (i)  original,  (17th  1.),  (2)  spontaneous,  (3)  «c^ 

stiMaining  (18tn  1.)  ? 

16.  What  is  meant  here  by  **  foreign  motives  "  (17th  1.)  ? 

17.  What  is  meant  by  avermon  ? 

18.  What  is  benevolence  ? 

19.  Use  an  equivaient  for  kindred. 

20.  What  is  meant  by  maturity  here  ? 

21.  What  ia  meant  by  (i)  race  (24th  1.).  (2)  society  (25th  1.)  ? 
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Questions. 


22.  What  is  referred  to  in  the  sentence  commencing  on  the  26th  lin«: 

'*  As  such,  England  of  the  past "  ? 

28.  What  is  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  sentence  ? 
24.  What  is  the  meaning  of  iaolatum  (28th  1.)  ? 
26.  What  is  meant  by  "  spiritual  sins  "? 

26.  What  are  the  social  disorders  referred  to  [29th  1.)  ? 

27.  What  is  '*  the  highest  and  deepest  affection  of  the  natural  order  *'? 


28.  Foi  nt  one  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood  in  the  6th  and  7th  linei. 

29.  MaKe  a  list  of  the  adverbs  in  the  second  sentence. 

80.  What  is  the  subject  of  can  be  turned  (8th  1.)  ? 

81.  Point  out  the  adjectives  in  the  third  sentence.     "^ 

82.  Point  out  the  prepositions  in  the  next  sentence.  ' 

88.  Point  out  the  conjunctions  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Mcond 
paragraph. 

84.  Parse  enough  (16th  l.|. 

86.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph (commencing  on  Idth  1.). 

86.  Point  out  the  participles  in  the  sentence  commencing  on  the  2^d 

line. 

87.  Analyze  and  parse:  England  of  the  past,  tvhile  yet  in  the  unity  of 

the  Faith,  had  a  heavtyand  a  sweetness  which  command  asingtUar 
love. 


Exercise.— Write  a  sketch  of  England. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Substitute  for  the  verb,  the  verb  he,  an  adjective,  and  a  preposi- 
tion. 


This  study  interests  me. 

The  remark  signifies  much. 

Pupils  should  obey  their  teachers. 

Caterpillars  injure  trees. 

Your  words  indicate  doubt. 

His  lectures  instructed  everybody.' 


/ 


II, — Construct  sentences  which  shall  each  contain  one  of  the  following 
Words  and  its  opposite :  poverty,  ignorance,  mildness. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

III.— Draw  a  oomparison  between  the  nirly  boy  and  the  porcupine, 

Thb  Poroupimx. 

The  porcnpine  lives  a  Bolitary 
life  in  tne  forest.  All  his  body 
la  covered  with  spikes.     When 

any  one   approaches  him,  he  ' 

rolls  himself  into  a  ball  and 
erects  his  spears.  We  know 
not  how  to  lay  hold  of  him; 
and  if  we  try  to  catch  him,  we 
■hall  certainly  be  wounded. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


2.  Mote. 

8.  Muse. 

4.  Mucous 

Moat. 

Mews. 

Mucus. 

Mule. 

Mustard. 

Nave. 

Mewl. 

Mustered. 

Knave. 

IV.— 1.  Mode. 
Mowed. 
Monetary. 
Monitory. 

Where  the  daeh  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  oats  are  mowed. 

Bis voice  was  frequently  heard  telling  his  people  not  to 

think  too  inuch  of matters. 

* 

2.  A may  cause  great  pain  to  the  eye. 

A is  sometimes  very  wide. 

Hear  how  the  children  ,  because  they  are  not  permitted  to 

ride  upon  the . 

8.  The of  the  cat  awakened  me  from  my  — ■—. 

has  a  pungent  taste. 

The  volunteers  were . 

4.  •^—  is  a  slimy  fluid  secreted  by  the 
That picked  my  pockets  in  the 


membrane, 
of  the  church. 


V, — ^Write  .A  Letteb  to  a  Friend  announcing  your  intention  to  pay 
him  a  vielt  during  the  summer  vacation. 
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Chapter  VIII.— ADVERBS. 

« 

I,—ClaHHifi,cnUon  of  Adverbs, 

488.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  added  to  a  verb,  a  participle, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb,  to  modify  it;  as,  "  jT/t*  i>oya 
are  almost  all  here  worhmj  very  diligently." 

484.  Adverbs  are  divided  into  several  classes  : — 


1.  Adverbs  of  time ; 


as,  Always,  noio,  then,  formerly,  soon, preaent- 


8. 
8. 

1 

6. 

6. 
7. 


place; 
degree ; 
manner ; 


ly,  lately,  yesterdny,  by-aiid-by,  etc. 

vne 


u 
•I 


as,  Above,  aruund,  beside,  elsewhere,  acme- 
where,  whence,  thither,  upivarda,  etc. 

as,  Almost,  v  hie  fly,  entirely,  exceeedingly,  per- 
fectly, parttnHp,principalljf,  wliolly,  etc. 

as,  Well,    ill.   wisely,  slowly,  justly,  aoftly, 
faithfully,  aiywcrely,  etc. 
order,  repetition ;  as,  First,  secondly,  thirdly,  next,  lastly,  onoe, 

twice,  etc. 
oompariaon',  aH,  As,  more,  less,  most,  least,  o%o. 

aH,  Yes,  yea,  indeed,  doubtless;  no,  nay,  not, 
nowise;  perhaps,  may-be,  possibly,  per- 
chance,  etc. ' 


affirmation, 
negation,  doubt ; 


Adverbs  of  degree  and  comparison  are  UHually  connected  to  adjectlvies  or 
adverbs;  the  others  are  uHually  connected  to  verbs  or  participles.  The  ad- 
verbs  yea,  yea,  no,  nay,  are  independent,  being  equivalent  to  a  whole  sentence. 


485.  Conjunctive  Adverbs  are  those  which  perform 
the  office  of  conjunctions,  as  well  as  to  express  time,  place, 
.degree,  manner,  etc.;  as,  "  They  will  come  when  they  are 
ready. ^* 

486.  The  principal  conjunctive  adverbs  are : — After^  also, 
a«,  before^  besides^  everiy  hence^  otherwise^  since,  so,  thence,  there- 
fore, till,  until,  when,  where,  where/ore,  while,  whilst,  why. 

437.  Many  words  are  used  either  adjectively  or  adverbially 
according  to  their  construction  in  the  sentence ;  as.  To  come 
late,  to  work  hard,  to  fall  thick  and  fast.  \ 

Among  these  are  adjectives  in  ly  derived  from  periods  of  time  ;  as,  daily, 
yearly,  annually :  and  those  denoting  direction  ;  as,  northerly,  westward. 

488.  The  adverbs  how,  when,  whence,  mhere,  whither,  why,  and 
whei'efore,  are  frequently  used  as  interrogatives  ;  as,  "  How  did 
you/are?  "^''Whitfier  did  tlwy  go  ?  "—''Why  has  he  come?  " 


f 


t,  Uutly,  onee, 
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480.  A  few  adverbs  admit  of  being  regularly  compared  after 
the  manner  of  adjectives ;  as,  o/ient  o/ten§r,  often§9t;  totmf 
Boongrt  soonBSt;  early ^  earli§rt  earH§9t 

440.  Most  adverbs  of  nuinner  admit  the  compaii^tive  adverbs 
more  and  mu»tj  less  and  least  before  them;  as,  wuehj^  more  wisely, 
most  wisely ;  culpably^  less  culpably,  least  culpably. 

441.  The  following  adverbs  are  irregularly  compared  :— 
Well,  better,  best ;  badly  or  ill,  worse,  tvorst ;  little,  less,  least ; 
much,  mx)re,  mast ;  J'ar^  farther,  farthest ;  forth,  further,  furthest. 

442.  i  dverbs  may  le  modified  : — 

z.  By  f.nothur  adverb ;  as,  very  truly. 

2.  Sometimob  by  t.  phrase  or  a<  olause ;  as,  *'  He  eame  eonfonnahly  to 
hit  promitc."— "i'   ruiw/^   «rtlwin  you  can." 

IlIt—lormatHn  of  Adverbs, 

448.  Adverb •  ai«'  formed  : — 

X.  By  oompoanding  two  or  more  wordb ,  :ri,  sometimet,  hereto/ore, 
to-day,  now-and'theut  by-and-hy, 

2.  By  the  prefix  a  added  to  a  noon,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb ;  as, 
qfreih,  away,  ago,  astray,  aloft,  abroad. 

8.  By  the  suffixes  ly,  ward,  wards,  wise  or  ways,  to  express  manner, 
direction,  way ;  thus. 

Fiercely ,  in  a,  fierce  manner.  Doumwards,  in  the  direction  doum. 

Croaswiut,  in  the  direotior  across.       Sidewmym,  in  a  aide  manner. 

The  suffix  ly  is  always  add(  d  to  adjectives ;  the  others  are  sometimes  %dded 
to  nouuB ',  SM,  homewards,  letnthwiae, 

444  Adjectives  ending  in  le  preceded  by  a  consonant,  re- 
ject these  letters  before  suffixing  ly ;  as,  able,  ably;  simple, 
simply. 


Chapter  IX.— I^REPOSITIONS. 

445.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  rela- 
tion of  different  things  or'  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  is 
generally  placed  before  a  noun  or  a  pronoun;  as,  ^^ Joshua 
governed  after  Moses,  and  introduced  the  Jen  i^i:.  people  into  the 
Promised  Land."  The  word  after  shows  the  relation  of  time 
between  Moses  and  governed ;  into  shows  the  relation  of  place 
between  land  and  iriAroducedm, 
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446.  The  terms  between  which  the  preposition  shows  relation,  are  called 
the  antecedent  and  the  aubseguent  term. 

The  antecedent  term  of  the  relation  may  be  a  nonn,  an  adiective,  a  pro- 
noun, a  verb,  a  participle,  or  an  adverb ;  as,  "  The  dogs  of  our  neighbor  caught 
a  fox  tmder  the  bam."—"  It  is  necessary  foi'  him  to  go."—"  Agreeably  tonia 
promise  he  showed  me  the  plan  copied  with  the  pantograph." 

The  subsequent  term  may  be  a  nonn,  a  pronoun,  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  or  a  participle ;  as, "  The  paper  lies  on  the  desk  before  me."—"  Strive  to 
improve  your  mind  by  reading  good  books." 

When  the  subsequent  term  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  must  be  in  the 
objective  case. 

447.  The  prepositions  most  commonly  used  are : — Abmtt,  above, 
across,  after,  against,  along,  amid  or  amidst,  among  or  amongst,  atound, 
at,  be/ore,  behind,  below,  beneath,  beside,  between,  beyond,  by,  cgnceming, 
down,  during,  except,  excepting,  for,  from,  in,  into,  mid,  notwithstanding ^ 
of,  off,  on,  over,  past,  pending,  regarding,  respecting,  rounds  since,  through, 
throughout,  till,  to,  touching,  toward  or  towards,  under,  underneath,  until, 
up,  upon,  with,  within,  without.    ' 

« 

448.  For  and  since,  when  they  signify  because,  are  conjunctions ;  as. "  Be  <m 
yofur  guard  against  flattery,  for  it  is  an  insidious  poison."—Since  you  sue^t 
me,  I  have  nothing  to  say."  Notwithstanding,  when  it  comes  before  a  nom- 
inative or  before  the  conjunction  that,  is  a  conjunction ;  as, "  The  man  ia 
\(mest  notwithstanding  that  he  is  unsticcessful  in  business." 


449.  The  principal  relations  which  prepositions  indicate  are 
the  following : — 


L  Relation  ot place,  of  end,  of  tendetioy  ;^a.B,  Oo  to  Montreal. 

2.  "  ~  ■"    " 

8.  " 

4.  " 

6.  " 

6.  " 

7.  " 

a  " 


position,  of  rank ; 
origin,  ot  property ; 
extent,  ot  time; 
separaiion,  ot  eieception; 
union,  ot  conformity ; 
opposition,  ot  aversion; 
means: 


as.  Between  the  houses. 

as,  The  copy  of  James, 

as,  During  the  week. 

as.  Soldiers  without  a  general. 

as.  Move  with  the  stream. 

as,  Speak  against  the  truth. 

as.  Cut  by  John  with  a  knife. 


The  same  preposition  may  express  several  relations ;  as.  To  pass  by  Ottawa, 
to  try  by  law  ;  to  mvke  by  machinery  ;  little  by  little;  to  be  ready  by  evening^ 
etc. 

In  like  manner,  there  may  be  many  different  relations  between  two  words; 
OS,  To  go  to  the  lake ;  to  go  on  the  Ihke:  to  go  up  the  lake  \  to  go  towards  the 
take ;  to  go  around  the  lake ;  etc.  * 

450.  The  preposition  is  sometimes  removed  from  before  the 
word  it  governs ;  as,  "  He  traveled  all  the  city  over."  This 
happens  most  frequently  when  the  preposition  relates  to  the 
relative  pronoun  that  or  as  ;  as,  '*  Samson  is  the  strongest  man 
that  ive  read  of  in  history." — "  He  took  such  as  I  pointed  to." 

451.  The  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted ;  especially  to  or 
unto  ;  as,  "  The  house  is  near  (to)  the  river." — "  He  lives  opposite 
(to)  the  school." — ** I  lent  {to)  him  my  kni/e." — "He  looks  like 
(unto)  his  brother." 
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on,  are  called 


LUBt  be  in  the 


462.  Two  prepositions,  sometimes  come  together  to  express  a 
relation  ;  they  should  be  taken  together  in  parsing ;  as,  "  The 
Franks  came  from  beyond  the  Rhine." — "  He  took  a  pencil 
out  of  his  pocket." — "f/e  drew  the  bench  from  under  the  table" 

453.  Many  of  the  words  usually  prepositions,  as  after^  befowe^ 
outy  upy  below^  etc.,  arc  in  frequent  use  as  adverbs.  They  are 
to  be  considered  adverbs  when  they  have  no  subsequent  term 

,  of  relation ;  as,  "  The  eagle  flew  up,  then  around,  then  down 
again." — "  You  may  go  before,  but  John  must  stay  behind." 

454.  Some  prepositions  are  intimately  joined  to  a  word  as 
prefixes,  and  modify  its  meaning ;  as,  outgeneral^  upset,  over- 
growth, ofkpringt  bystander,  afterthought,  underagent. 

455.  The  prepositions  in,  at,  of  (or  its  contractions,  o\  a'), 
on,  are  used  in  several  compound  nouns ;  as.  Commander-in- 
chief,  sergeant-at-arms,  mun-of-war,jack-a^-lantem,  Carrick-on-Suir. 


indicate  aiQ 


Chapter  X.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

456.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect  words  or 
clauses  in  construction,  and  to  show  the  dependence  of  the 
terms  so  connected  ;  as,  "  He  is  patient  and  happy,  because 
he  is  a  good  Christian."  The  conjunction  and  joins  two  words; 
because,  two  clauses. 

457.  Conjunctions  are  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
copulative  and  disjunctive. 

458.  A  Copulative  Conjunction  is  one  that  denotes  an 
addition,  a  cause,  a  consequence,  or  a  supposition ;  as,  "Jo/in 
and  Henry  were  deceived,  because  they  are  inexperienced." — 
"Lzve  well  that  you  may  die  well." — "  Coirect  him  if  he  is  wrong." 

459.  The  principal  copulative  conjunctions  are :  And,  as,  both,  be- 
cause, even,  for,  if,  that,  then,  since,  so. 

460.  A  Disjunctive  Conjunction  is  one  that  denotes 
opposition  of  meaning  ;  as,  "  Be  not  overcome  by  evil,  but  over- 
oome  evil  by  good." 

461.  The  principal  disjunctive  conjunctions  are:  Or,  nor,  either, 
neither,  than,  though,  altliouyh,  yet,  but,  except,  whether,  lest,  unless, 
notwithstanding.  , 
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460.  Both  :^  ^  jnjunetion  when  it  oorrespondB  to  and ;  as,  **Be  iaa  man 
both  prudent  and  induatrUnta."  In  other  oases,  it  is  a  pronominal  adjective; 
as,  "He  Bpoke  to J)oth  the  men." 

Either  a,nd  neither  are  oonjnnctions  when  they  oorreftpond  to  orind  nor 
respeotively ;  as,  '*  He  had  resolved  either  to  conquer  or  to  lUe"  In  ctbar  oases, 
they  are  usually  pronominal  adjeotives ;  as, "  Either  road  will  lead  you  to  town" 

^  That  is  a  relative  pronoun  when  it  is  equivalent  to  who  or  which ;  as,  "  I„ 
wa»  iXheXiwho)  did  it"  It  is  a  pronominal  adjective  when  it  relates  to  a 
noun  expressed  or  understood ;  as, "  I  keep  this  book,  but  you  may  take  tha*. 
I  one"  That  is  a  conjunction  when  it  introduces  a  consequence  ox  purpose; 
as,  '\Ieame  that  I  might  assist  you," 

Aa  is  a  conjunction  when  it  is  equivalent  to  because,  when  it  introduces  an 
example  or  a  word  in  apposition,  or  when  it  follows  an  adverb  or  an  adjective 


without  a  noun  understood :  as,  "As  {because)  no  one  claims  it,  you  may  keep 
I  it  as  a/act.—"  It  is  not  ao  bright  as  I  thought." 


it."—'*  I  aasume 


468.  A  few  conjunctions  of  each  class  are  used  in  pairs, 
one  referring  or  answering  to  the  other  ;  as,  "I do  not  know 
whether  he  will  go  or  not"  They  are :  Though  or  although 
— yet;  whether — or;  either — or;  neither — nor;  both — and;  if—^ 
then.    These  are  called  coFresponsive  conjunctions. 

464.  Some  conjunctions  correspond  to  words  of  other  parte  of 
speech;  as,  such  (adj.V— cw;  such — ''''»';  *s  (adv.)^-<M;  as— «o>*  so 
(adv.) — aa;  so — that.  Thus,  "  The  difference  ia  such  that  all  will  per- 
ceive."— "The  water  was  as  coldaaice.*^ — "How  a  *  you  deacend  to  a 
^hing  so  hose  as  falsehood." — "  The  man  waa  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
uake  restitution." 

465.  Conjunctions  are  also  divided  into  coordinate  conjunctions  and  aub- 
ordinate  conjunctions. 

The  coordinate  conjunctions  are  those  which  connect  clauses  of  the 'same 
nature ;  as,  and,  or^  nor,  but. 

Subordinate  conjunctions  are  those  which  express  dependence;  as,  if, 
heca/uae,  aa,  that,  though. 

466.  Glauses  joined  by  codrdinate  conjunctions  usually  form  com- 
pound sentences ;  as,  "  Strawa  awim  on  the  aurfaee ;  hut  pearls  lie  at  the 
bottom." 


Chapter  XL— INTERJECTIONS. 

467.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  uttered  merely  to  indicate 
some  strong  or  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind ;  as,  *^Ala8 !  1 
fear  for  the  safety  of  my  friend."  \  ■ 

468.  The  interjections  most  commonly  used  are:  Ah!  alaa !  aha  t 
hah  I  bravo  I  eh!  fie  t  ha!  hallo  !  hum  !  hurrah !  hush !  loJ  O!  Oh! 
pshaw!  tut-tut! 

469.  Words  that  are  usually  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  or 
adverbs,  are  occasionally  used  as  interjections  ;  as.  Heavens  / 
sUence !  shocking  I  farewell  I  good  /  hail  /  what  /  indeed  /  otU  J 
ofij  look  /  welcome  !  shame  /  begone  J  see  /  <  > 
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470.  Inoerjections  are  used  :— 


To  express  joy; 
"  "      sorrow; 

••  "      fear: 

"  "      wonder; 

"  "      aversion; 


Eight  aha  I  lol 

Oh  I  ah  !  hoo  I  alas  t 

Eh  I  oh  I  ah!  O  dear  I 

OI  hat  strange!  indeed!  whatt 

Fie !  f oh  I  pshaw !  pugh  I  tut-tut  t 


To  call; 
"  encourage; 
"  stop: 
•'  silence; 
address: 


"  interrogate:  Eh?  ha?  hey? 


Ho!  hallo!  ahoy! 

Good !  bravo !  well-done  I  hurrah ! 

Hold !  soft  1  whoa  !  ho ! 

Hush !  hist !  hark !  mum  t 

Ot  hail!  welcome!  farewell!  good-byt 


Chapter  XIL— FIGURES   OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

471.  A  Figure  of  Etymology  is  an  intentional  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  formation  of  words. 

472.  The  principal  figures  of  Etymology  are :  A-pha'-re-siSf 
syn'-co-pey  d-poc'-o-pe^  pros' -thesis^  par-a-go'-ge^  di-CBif'-e-siSf  syn- 
eer'-e^iSf  and  tme'sis. 

478.  Aphseresis  is  the  omission  of  some  of  the  initial 
letters  of  a  word;  as,  'gan,  for  began;  'gainst,  for  against; 
'twist,  for  betwist.  ' 

474.  Syncope  is  the  omission  of  some  of  the  middle 
letters  of  a  word  ;  as,  giv'n,  for  given ;  o'er,  for  over ;  con- 
q'ring,  for  conqtiering. 

475.  Apocope  is  the  omission  of  some  of  the  final  letters 
of  a  word;  as,  tho',  for  though;  th*,  for  the;  thro',  for 
through. 

476.  Prosthesis  is  the  prefixing  of  an  expletive  syllable  to 
a  word ;  as,  adown,  for  down ;  bestrow^  for  strow ;  ycladf  for 
clad. 

477.  Paragoge  is  the  annexing  of  an  expletive  syllable  to 
the  end  of  a  word ;  as,  steep/,  for  steep;  withouten,  for  without. 

478.  Diaeresis  is  the  separating  of  two  vowels  that  might 
form  a  diphthong  ;  as,  a£i'onauty  cooperate,  reenter. 

479.  Synseresis  is  the  sinking  of  two  syllables  into  one ; 
as,  seest,  fishedy  leUgued. 

480.  Tmesis  is  the  inserting  of  a  word  between  the  parts 
of  a  compound ;  as.  On  which  side  soever,  for  on  whichao- 
ever  side ;  to  Qod  ward,  for  toward  God. 


.liil 


I 


I  r 
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Lesson  CXXXL— Adverbs. 


Oral  Excrclae.— Find  a  uoun,  au  adjective,  aud  a  vorb  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  the  adverb. 


Providentially, 
Humanely, 
Perceptibly 
Perpetually, 


I.  Derivation. — Find  the  adverb  derived. 


l.Wind, 

Studious, 

Fertile, 

Fearless, 

Infallible,     - 

Heaven, 
2.  Awkward,    - 

Straight, 

Affable, 

Playful, 

Servile, 

Gloomy, 

II.  Adverbs. 


Windward.  3.  Bright,  Brightly. 

Home,  

Edge,  

Easy,  

Fierce,  

Artful,  — - 

4.  Noble,  

Swift,  

Meek,  

Pale,  

Back,  

Feeble,  


6.  Other, 

Civil, 

Suitable, 

West, 

Neat, 

Sole, 
6.  Notable, 

After, 

Humble, 

Cross, 

Durable, 

Side, 


Otherwise. 


--Insert  the  adverb  reciuired.  *  \ 

1.  Afterwards,  commonly,  ever,  exclusively,  bardly,  inconceivably,  profitably, 

seldom,  there. 

2.  Later,  narrowly,  not,  often,  particularly,  rather,  seasonably,  very,  well. 

1.  Without  much  thought,  books  cannot  be read. 

are  few  who accomplish  as  much  as  they  expected. 

How r-  thin  and  tender  are  the  threads  of  a  spider. 

Science  has penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  nature. 

We look  at  things from  our  own  point  of  view. 

Some  men  engage  in  labors  in  which  they take  no  delight. 

Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves,  are mindful  of  others. 

2.  Advice  should  be  — ;—  administered. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hasty  temper  watch  it . 

A  year  is  much  in  human  life, to  the  young. 

There  is more  happiness  in  the  hut  than  in  the  palace. 

Follow  the   perfections  of  thy  enemy than  the  errors    ol 


be  the  rich  man's  luxury ,but  the  poor  man's 


as 


J  thy  friend. 

Laws  should 

remedy. 

Insulted  virtue  avenges  itself  sooner  or rn  states,  as 

on  private  men. 

III.  Add  a  second  subject. — Prayer  arrests  the  arm  of  divine  jus- 
tice (and  good  works). — Diligent  work  always  bears  happy  fruits  (and 
good  conduct). — Thou  art  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  application  in 
thy  studies  (and  I). — The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  vanishes  quickly 
^and  the  glory). — He  must  be  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  read- 
ings (and  you). — John  has  favored  us  with  his  company '^andJamrjs). 
— Time  waits  for  no  man  (and  tide). — Patience,  like  faith,  removes 
mountains  (and  diligence). — Thunaer  attests  the  omnipotence  of  Ood 
(and  lightning). — He  relies  on  his  greater  application,  to  make  up  for 
the  time  he  may  have  lost  (and  I). 

Oral  Conjugation.— TTifTtdraw  the  expression,  strive  to  excel,  in  the  first 
person  singular. 

Analy«i«  and  Paralng.— Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves,  are  seldom 
mindful  of  others. — Those  who  read  in  a  prouer  spirit,  can  scarcely  read  too 
muob- 
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[eel,  in  the  first 


Lesson  CXXXIL— Adverbs  and  Prepositio».3. 

Oral  Exercise.— Find  a  synouymous  advorb  and  a  contrary  advoib. 

Promptly,  •  Artfully,  — 

Merrily,  Gently, — 

Bravely,  Dimly,  — 

Diligently, Surely,  — 


I.  Adverbs. — Change  the  adverb  to  an  adjective  followed  by  the 
word  manner,  or  to  a  noun  preceded  by  the  preposition  with. 

1.  Strangely,  in  a  strange  manner.       2.  Passionately,  with  passion. 


Effectively 

Loosely 

Loyally 

Definitely 

Bravely 

Abusively 

Austerely 

Fertilely 


Ironically 

Justly 

Carefully 

Heroically 

Speedily 

Serenely 

Briefly 

Actively 


IL  Prepositions.— Supply  the  preposition. 

1.  Do  —  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 

Sense  shines  —  the  greatest  luster,  when  it  is  set  —  humanity. 

—  great  force  —  reasoning,  it  is  vain  —  contend. 

—  playing  with  a  fool  —  home,  he'll  play  —  you  abroad. 
All  virtues  are  —  agreement ;  all  vices,  —  variance. 
Hope,  the  balm  —  life,  soothes  us  —  every  misfortune. 

He  who  formed  the  heart  certainly  knows  what  passes  —  it 

2.  A  distinction  must  be  made  —  fame  and  true  honor. 
Care  and  toil  came  —  the  world  —  sin. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  child  —  obey,  not  —  direct,  his  parents. 
How  consoling  is  the  prayer  —  friends  —  the  grave. 

Take  unity the  world,  and  it  dissolves  —  chaos. 

The  memory  —  the  eyes  that  hung  —  a  man  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  will  haunt  him  —  all  his  after  years. 

in.  Suppress  the  second  subject.— Hemp  and  flax  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  canvas. — The  owl  and  the  whip-poor- 
will  are  heard  only  during  the  night. — Honors  and  pleasures  seduce 
the  he{^rt. — Temperance  and  exercise  preserve  health.— Honor  and 
happiness  forsake  the  indolent. — In  unity  consist  the  security  and 
welfare  of  every  society.^— Poverty  and  obscurity  oppress  him  only 
who  esteems  them  oppressive. — Hatred  and  animosity  are  inconsistent 
with  Christian  charity ;  guard,  therefore,  against  the  slightest  indul- 
gence of  them. — Thou  and  I  should  always  desire  the  happiness  of  our 
neighbor. — Thou  and  thy  friend  should  prepare  yourselves  valiantly 
for  the  combats  of  this  life. — John  and  I  endeavor  to  learn  the  duties 
that  will  be  required  of  us. 

Oral  Coiuugntion.— ££spea7c  his  sentiments,  gainsay  the  assertion,  in  the 
third  person  singular. 

Analyain  and  Parainf);.— The  chief  misfortunes  that  befall  us  in  life,  can 
be  traced  to  some  vices  and  follies  that  we  have  committed.~The  greatest 
troubles  that  we  meet  with  iu  the  world,  arise  from  a  temper  that  is  not  ooo 
trolled. 
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Lessor  cXXXIIL— Adverbs  and  Conjunctionb. 

Oral  ExcrcUc— Give  the  Inflnitive  mood  of  the  verbs  torite,  read,  atud^. 
laugh,  in  the  progressive  form ;  aud  call,  hear,  stop,  draw,  in  the  passive  voioe. 


-Find  two  Byiionymous  adverbs. 

3.  Clearly, 

Rigidly, 

Shortly, 

Nimbly, 

Gravely, 

4.  Hastily, 

Firmly, 

Nicely, 

Sullehly, 

Aptly, 


I.  Adverbs. 

1.  Exactly, 
Horribly, 
Affably, 
Gladly, 
Copiously, 

2.  Miserably, 
Abriiptly, 
Chiefly, 
Lazily, 
Craftily, 


II.  Conjunctions. — Supply  the  conjunction  required  by  the  sense. 

1.  Poisons  are  sweet  in  the  moral  world,  as  truly in  the  natiQ»L 

To  learn  in  youth,  is  less  painful to  be  ignorant  in  old  aga. 

There  are  few  voices  in  the  world, many  echoes. 

Light, it  be  material spiritual,  is  the  best  reformer. 

it  blossoms  in  spring,  the  tfee  will  not  bear  fruit  in  autumn. 

People  are  rude impolite, they  are  ignorant. 

Let indolence vice  canker  the  promise  of  the  heart. 

2.  Not  a  loud  voice. 


Virtue  is  so  amiable 


strong  proofs  bring  conviction. 

the  vicious  admire  it. 

The  good  which  men  do  is  not  lost, it  is  often  disregarded. 

you  know your  object  is  good,  — —  without  hesitation 

seek  it. 

B^spect  yourself others  may  not  disrespect  you. 

Books,  regarded  merely  —  a  gratification,  are  worth  more 


all  the  luxuries  on  earth. 
Of  nothing  may  we  be  more  sure 


of  this  truth. 


-,  —  we 

cannot  sanctify  our  present  lot,  we  could  sanctify  no  other. 

III.  Change  to  the  imperative. — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. — I'hou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. — l^hou  shalt 
preserve  thy  heart  in  innocence. — You  should  remember  the  benefits  you 
have  received. — You  can  thaw  the  oil  by  heating  it. — Youmust  seal  your 
letters  before  posting  Xheva.  —  Yousliouldnot  6«3  too  anxious  about  the 
future. — We  must  never  hide  the  truth. — You  must  never  swerve  from 
the  path  of  duty. — Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  Sunday. — You  should  he 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  wise. — You  must  not  rumple  your  copy. 
— You  should  imitate  the  examples  given  us  by  the  virtuous. — You 
sJwuld  speak  only  the  truth. — You  must  perforin  what  you  promise;  but 
you  must  never  promise  what  you  cannot  perform. 

Oral  Coi^uiiaUow.— Ov^r^w  its  banks,  outfly  the  swallow,  with-  the  pro- 
noun it 

Analysia  and  Par«ing.~Straws  swim  upon  the  surface ;  but  pearls  lie  at 
the  bottom.— Song  soothes  our  pains :  aud  ago  has  pains  to  soothe. 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Lesson  CXXXIV. — Interjections. 

Oral  KxerciMe.— Find  two  synonyms  of  the  verb. 

Disagree,  Pause,  

Calculate, Stray,  

Appoint, Detest,         

Separate,  Perish,        
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I.  Contrary. — Change  each  term  of  the  expression  to  its  contrary. 

L.  Reward  the  diligent.  2.  Ascend  slowly.  3.  Deny  with  regret. 

Punish  the  negligent.  

Shan  the  wiok^.  Love  virtue.  Show  his  learning. 


Buy  by  wholesale.         Shelter  the  innocent.    Live  in  wealth. 


Praise  devotion. 


Boast  of  the  present.    Charge  bravely. 


Work  during  summer.  Arrive  with  pleasure.    Pardon  always. 


Sleep  during  the  night.  Assemble  their  allies.    Despise  meaness. 


n.  Interjections. — Find  the  interjection. 

I. I  insult  your  friend  who  lent  you  money,  for  asking  you  f 6r  it  I 

1  the  happy  days  of  our  youth  fly  too  quickly. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth,  —  Lord  1  proclaim  Thy  boundless  power. 

I  nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  deceive  you. 

1  we  must  suffer ;  but  Heaven  is  the  goal ! 

1  that's  the  third  umbrella  gone  since  Christmas. 

1  whither  now  have  fled-the  bright  prospects  of  our  youth  ? 

3. I  let  us  to  the  fields  away. 

— , 1  What  mean  those  yells  and  cries  ? 

I  are  we  men  to  suffer  virtue  to  be  oppressed  ? 

1  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men  ? 

1  will  you  sell  honor  to  purchase  remorse  ? 

When,  —  my  countrymen  I  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vigor  ? 
,  that  miseries  are  so  common  among  mankind ! 

in.  Change  the  italicized  nouns  into  the  plural  and  make  the 
agreement  accordingly. — A  knight  was  incased  in  steel  armor  which 
protected  him  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. — The  tide  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. — How  happy  is  the  exile  when  he 
returns  to  his  native  land  1  He  is  welcomed  again  beneath  the  roof 
under  which  he  passed  his  happiest  days.  He  meets  the  relatives 
&nd  friends  from  wi\om  he  was  tdrn  by  a  cruel  separation;  and  he  can 
kneel  once  more  before  the  altar  at  which  he  had  the  supreme  happi- 
ness of  receiving  his  Maker  for  the  first  time. — We  can  respect  in 
abasement  the  man  who  respected  himself  in  prosperity, — The  fault 
that  we  despise  in  others,  is  often  more  firmly  rooted  in  ourselves. 
— What  is  man  if  abandoned  to  himself  ? 

Oral  Con  jttgati«n.—Pf  reave  of  friends,  beset  by  enemies,  in  the  third  jper- 
son  plural,  passive  voice. 

Ahalysia  and  Pamfam* — What  t  insult  your  friend  who  lent  you  money, 
for  asking  you  for  it  I— Oh  I  may  the  turf  lie  gently  on  the  breast  of  tibose  who 
died  to  save  their  country 
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Lesson  CXXXV.  '    . 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

GOD  IN  ALL. 

Thou  art,  O  God  !  the  life  and  light 
.  Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see,  " 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smiles  by  night. 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 
s  Where'er  we  turn  Thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine  ! 

When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  op'ning  clouds  of  even, 
And  we  can  almost  think  we  gazte  . 

(o  Through  golden  vistas  into  Heaven  ;  \ 

Those  hues  that  mark  the  sun's  decline, 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord  !  are  Thine. 

"When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 
»5  Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  uAnumber'd  eyes — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord  !  are  thine. 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes, 
M  Thy  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh  ; 

And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes. 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn.  Thy  glories  shine. 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine  ! 

—Moore  (1779—1852). 


0>al  Statcuicnt— Sketch.. 


\ 
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1.  Febsomaoes. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Who  are  the  personages  in  this  sacred  song? 


Time  and  Place.  W^ien  and  where  do  r^'^"''  men  admire  the  works  of 

'^od? 


2.      Words  and 
Actions. 


B.  BKsxniT. 

MOBAL. 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.  ^4 

Literary  Analysis. 

'  1.  For  what  is  God  recognized  ? 

2.  TV  hat  does  the  second  stanza  portray  ? 
8.  What  is  described  in  the  third  stanza  ? 
^  4.  What  is  referred  to  in  the  fourth  stanza? 


What  conclusion  is  come  to  from  the  reflections 
suggested  by  these  verses? 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  hymn  ? 


Questions. 

l.*What  figure  is  contained  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  verse  ? 

2.  What  figure  is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  first  line? 

3.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  God  being  the  "life  and  light"  of  the 

world. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  toorld  as  used  in  the  second  line  ? 

5.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  (i)  glow,  (2)  smiles  (3rd  1.). 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  reflections  as  used  in  the  fourth  line. 

7.  For  what  is  wherever  used  (5th  1.)  ? 

8.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  "  Thy  glories  shine." 

9.  Explain  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza. 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  7th  and  8th  lines. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  "  farewell  beam  ?  " 

12.  Express  di£ferently : 

" delays 

Among  the  op'ning  clouds  of  even." — 

13.  Is  even  commonly  used  for  evening  ? 

14.  What  is  the  meaning  of  vista  ? 

16.  Why  this  exaggeration  ••  we. . .  .golden  vistas  into  Heaven  "  ? 

16.  What  are  hues  ? 

17.  By  what  are  those  hues  caused? 

18.* What  do  the  first  four  lines  of  the  third  stanza  constitute  ? 
19.*Point  out  the  metaphors  in  the  same  four  lines. 

20.  For  what  is  (i)  overshadowed,  (2)  unnumbered  used? 

21.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  17th  line. 
22.*Point  out  a  figure  in  the  19th  line. 

23.  What  is^neant  by  •'  fragrant  sij^h  "  ? 

24.  Explain  the  21st  and  22nd  lines. 

25.  Of  what  are  the  last  twcfverses  a  repetition  ? 


26.  Point  out  an  interjection  in  this  piece. 

27.  Point  out  the  conjunction§.ul_^igJtu:8t  stanza. 
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28.  Point 

80.  Point 

81.  Point 

82.  Point 
88.  Point 

84.  Point 

85.  Point 
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Questions. 

out  the  prepcmitions  in  the  game  stanza. 

out  the  adverbs  io  the  second  stanza. 

out  the  adjectives  in  the  same  stanza. 

out  the  verbs  in  the  third  stanza. 

out  a  participle  in  the  4th  line. 

out  the  articles  in  the  selection. 

out  pronominal  adjectives  in  the  last  stanza. 


Exerrise.— Paraphrase  Ood  in  AU, 


KoTB.— The  Teacher  may  here  give  review  ezeroises  on  Etymology, 


'"\, 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Construct  sentences  which  shall  each  contain  one  of  the  following 
adverbs  :  always,  temperately,  easily,  seldom. 


II. — In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  introduce  figuratif<,  l^fy^uAge 
without  altering  the  sense ;  and  name  the  figures. 

1.  The  mind  should  be  kept  uncontaminated. 

2.  The  young  and  beautiful  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave. 
8.  Though  he  is  still  a  young  man  yet  his  hair  is  gray 


III. — Draw  a  comparison  between  the  butterfly  and  the  giddy  Lof^ 

The  Butterfly. 
The  butterfly  passses  from 
flower  to  flower  without  ever 
resting  itself  upon  one.    It  flies 
''  '  about  ait  hazard  in  its  capri-  \ 

cious  course ;  and  far  from  imi- 
tating the  diligent  bee,  it  neither 
gathers  nor  amasses  anything 
in  the  calyxes  of  the  flowers  ' 

upon  which  it  alights. 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 
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Exercise  on  Hoxnophonous  Words. 


IV.-l.  Nay. 

a.  Neal. 

8.N0M. 

4.0hl 

Neigh. 
Need. 

Kneel. 

Noes. 

Owe. 

Nice. 

No. 

Otter. 

Knead. 

OneisB. 

Know. 

Ottar. 

Where  the  daah  occurs,  insert  •  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list* 

1.  Najff  I  was  not  startled  by  the  neigh  of  the  horse. 
There  is  no of  a  second  person  to the  doagh. 

2.  OlasB-makers the  glass. 

Do  not to  false  gods. 

We  have  made  a arrangement. 

'——  is  a  stratified  rock. 

8. "  The ■■  have  it  1 "  exclaimed  the  man  with  the  crooked 

I ^yovL  will  never  say to  the  pleadings  of  the  poor. 

4. 1  how  much  I you  for  your  generosity  I 

An is  a  fur-bearing  animal. 

is  an  oil  extracted  from  certain  flowers. 


V* — WriiA  a  composition  on  TRAWUNa. 
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I.-ORTHOQRAPHY. 


481.  Orthography  treats  of  letters,  syllables,  separate  words,  and 
spelling. 

I,— Doubling  of  Connonanta, 

482.  At  the  beginning  o£  a  word,  the  following  consonants  are 
doubled : — 

1.  Cin  the  syllables  ac  and  oc  pronounced  hard  and  followed  by  a 
vowel  sound  ;  as,  accident,  account,  occupy,  occult :  except  in  academy, 
acorn,  acoustics,  acumen,  acute,  ocular,  ocher,  and  their  derivatives. 

2.  JPin  the  syllables  of,  hnf,  dif,  ef,  of,  suf;  as,  affair,  affront,  buffet, 
buffalo,  diffuse,  difference,  ^ace,  effusion,  office,  offensive,  suffix,  tuffer  i 
except  in  afar,  afield,  afloat,  afoot,  afraid,  afresh,  Africa,  after,  often. 

3.  Ij  or  JIf  in  the  syllable  it  or  im ;  as,  illegal,  illusion,  imtnortalf 
immaculate :  except  in  iliac,  Iliad,  image,  imitate, a,nd.  their  derivatives.. 

4.  JIf  or  N"  in  the  syllable  com  or  con  followed  by  a  vowel  sound ; 
as,  command,  commerce,  connect,  connivance :  except  in  coma,  comedy, 
comet,  comic,  comity,  conic,  cony,  and  their  derivatives. 

5.  P  in  the  syllable  ap ;  as,  appeal,  approve,  appear :  except  in  words 
beginning  with  apo ;  and  in  apace,  apart,  apartment,  apathy,  aperientf 
aperture,  apex,  apiary,  apiece,  apish. 

6.  It  in  the  syllable  ir  ;  as,  irregular,  irreligion  -  except  in  ire,  irasei. 
hie,  iris,  Irish,  irk,  iridium,  iridescent,  iron,  irony,  and  their  compounds. 

7.  T  in  the  syllable  at  followed  by  a  vowel  sound  or  by  r ;  as, 
attack,  attune,  attrition,  attract:  except  atom,  atone,  atop,  atrocious, 
atrophy,  and  their  derivatives  and  compounds. 

483.  The  letter/,  {,  or  s,  at  the  end  of  monosyllables,  and  standing 
immediately  after  a  single  vowel,  is  doubled ;  as,  skiff,  p^ff,  staff; 
fall,  hill,  thrill;  gratis,  hiss,  stress. 

The  exceptions  are  clef,  if,  of;  pal,  sol ;  as,  gas,  has,  yes,  is,  his,  thiSf 
xts,  thu^,  pus. 

484.  Monosyllables  ending  in  any  other  consonant  than/,  I,  or  s,  do 
not  double  the  final  consonant ;  as,  man,  rib :  except  abb,  ebb,  add,  odd, 
«g9t  inn,  err,  burr,  purr,  butt,  buzz,  fuzz. 

485.  Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  when 
they  end  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double 
their  final  consonant  before  an  additional  syllable  that  begins  with  a 
vowel ;  as,  hot,  hotter,  hottest ;  begin,  beginning,  beginner. 

486.  Words  of  two  syllables,  accented  on  the  first,  usually  double 
the  middle  consonant,  when  there  is  a  short  single  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable,  and  the  last  syllable  ends  in  ar,  er,  el,  en,  et,  le,  oek,  ow,  or  y; 
as,  grammar,  bitter,  quarrel,  sudden,  mallet,  little,  cassock,  sorrow,  carry. 

The  exceptions  are  scholar;  choler,  proper,  primer-;  camel,  chaptif 
model, panel;  claret,  comet, planet,  tenet ;  treble,  triple;  shadow,  widiow: 
body,  bury,  city,  copy,  study,  any,  many,  pity,  very,  and  words  in  whioih 
V  or  X  is  the  middle  consonant ;  as,  drivel,  vixen. 
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487.  Words  befilnninK  with  nb,  ad,  el,  em,  en,  or  in,  do  not  doable  the 
b,  d,  I,  m,  or  N ;  as,  abrupt,  adulation,  elapue,  eminent,  imittention. 

The  exceptions  are  abbot,  abbey,  abhreviate;  add,  addle,  addict,  addi- 
tion,  adduce ;  ellipee,  elliptia;  emntet ;  ennoble,  ennui ;  inn,  inner,  inninij, 
innate,  innocent,  innovate,  innoxious,  innuendo,  innumerable,  innutritiout, 
and  their  derivatives  and  compoundH. 

488.  The  svllables  de,  min,  pre,  pro,  re,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
are  not  usually  followed  by  a  double  letter ;  as,  deference,  minpronounee, 
predict,  propagate,  repetition. 

The  exceptions  are  dell,  derrick,  de»»ert :  mits,  viinaal,  minnile,  mission, 
misspell,  misspend,  misshttne,  minstnte ;  press,  pretty,  proffer;  reddition, 
rennet,  redden,  and  their  doriviitives. 


Jl,—OmiMsion  of  l^ettem, 

489.  Words  ending  in  ant,  end,  or  ent,  reject  d  or  t  bufuru  tho  RiifAx 
ee,  cy,  or  «e  /  as,  distant,  distance  ;  verdant,  verdancy  j  exjtvmt,  exjtenw  ; 
dependent,  dependence,  dependency. 

490.  Words  ending  in  ate  reject  the  te  before  the  suffix  cy ;  as,  pn- 
mate,  primacy  ;  accurate,  accuracy. 

491.  Words  ending  in  le  preceded  by  a  consonant,  reject  these 
letters  before  the  suffix  ly  ;  as,  idle,  idly  ;  simple,  simply. 

492.  Words  ending'  in  er  or  or  often  reject  the  e  or  o  before  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel;  as,  victor ^  victrixj  actor,  actresn; 
barometer,  barometric. 

493.  Finale  silent  of  a  primitive  word  is  dropped  on  taking  a  snifix 
beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  guide ,  gtiidance  ;  remove,  removal ;  come, 
coming ; globe,  globule;  fleece, fleecy. 

494.  The  exceptions  are : — z.  Words  ending  in  ce  or  ge  retain  the  e 
before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  or  o ;  as,  trace,  traceable ;  change, 
changeable;  courage,  courageous;  mortgage,  mortgageor.  2.  The  c  is 
retained  in  dyeing,  singeing,  springeing,  swingeing,  and  tingeing,  so  as 
not  to  be  confounded  with  other  words  ;  as,  dyeing,  dying.  Also,  in 
hoeing,  shoeing,  and  toeing. 

495.  Words  ending  with  a  vowel  usually  drop  it  before  a  suffix  be- 
ginning with  the  same  vowel ;  as,  alkali,  alkallize  ;  idea,  ide/al ;  Prus- 
sia, Prussfian. 

Ill,— Changing  of  Letters, 

496.  The  Latin  prefixes  ad,  con,  dis,  ex,  in,  ob,  sub,  trans,  and  the 
Greek  prefixes  en,  syn,  change  the  final  letter  to  accord  with  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  root  to  which  they  are  added.  Thus,  adjoin^ 
amount,  accede,  affirm,  aggregate,  allot,  annex,  apportion,  arrogate, 
assure,  attest  ;■— confuse,  coheir,  cognate,  colleague,  compress,  correspond; 
— disjoin,  diverge,  diffuse; — expire,  eject,  eccentric,  effuse; —inflame, 
implant,  illegal,  irregtUar,  ignorant; — obtain,  occiir,  offer,  oppose; — 
suhdivide,  succor,  suffuse,  suggest,  supplant,  surrogate,  sustain  ; — trans- 
plant, transcribe,  tradition. — Energy,  emphasis; — syntax,  syllable, 
sympathy. 

497.  Words  ending  in  /  commonly  change  /  into  v  before  a  suffix 
U)ginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  mischief,  mischievous  ;  brief,  brevity. 

498.  The  letters  c  and  (,  at  iiho  OD^  0{  It  word,  are  very  frequently 
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changed  into  t ;  as,  svbHtance,  substantial;  novice,  novitiaii;  conscience, 
cmiscientimis  ;  atterid,  attention  ;  pretend,  pretentious. 

499.  Finaly,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  commonly  changed  into  » 
before  a  sumx  not  beginning  with  t ;  as,  city,  citizen ;  merry,  merri- 
ment; holy,  holiness. 

500.  In  a  few  derivatives,  y  is  changed  into  e y  as,  pity,  piteous; 
beatUy,  beauteous  ;  plenty,  plenteous. 

601.  A  long  diphthong  of  a  primitive  word  is  generally  changed,  in 
the  derivative,  to  the  corresponding  short  vowel;  as, yecw<, /&<»/«/;  co^, 
collier ;  repair,  reparation  ;  profound,  profundity ;  grain,  granary ; 
brief,  brevity  ;  school,  scholar ;  people,  popular  ;  peace,  pacify. 

IV,— Addition  of  Letters,    ' 

502.  Words  ending  in  ble  take  i  between  b  and  I,  before  the  sufi&x 
ity;  diA,ahle,abillijty;  probable,  probablijlity ;  divisible,  dimsibjijlity. 

503.  Words  ending  in  le  generally  take  u  before  the  I,  when  suffix- 
ing ar;  as,  circle,  circfujlar  ;  title,  titju/lar;  angle,  angjujlar. 

504.  Suffixes  frequently  take  a  letter  or  letters  to  connect  them  with 
the  radical ;  as,  Toronto,  Toronto/ n/ian  ;  drama,  dramajijic,  dramaftlist; 
sign,  signjatjure  ;  compete,  compctjit/or  ;  mu^ila^e,  mitcilagjinlous,         '« 

These  connecting  letters  are  too  numerous  for  special  notice,  and 
can  be  learned  by  careful  observation  only. 

V,— Syllabication, 

505.  In  dividing  words  into  syllables,  compounds  are  separated  into 
the  simple  words  that  compose  them ;  as,  school-master,  pen-knife, 
hand-writing,  arch-angel,  no-where,  an-other. 

506.  Suffixes  and  grammatical  terminations  are  generally  separated 
from  the  words  to  which  they  have  been  added ;  as,  print-ing,  king- 
dom, harmless,  command-ment,  greed-y,  post-age;  box-es,  fore-vnost, 
great-er,  great-est,  uHs-er,  wis-est,  teach-es,  load-ed. 

507.  Prefixes  generally  forni  separate  syllables ;  as,  mis-place,  tip-lift, 
trans-port,  dis-coniinue.  But  when  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  is  dis- 
regarded, or  when  pronunciation  and  derivation  conflict,  the  division 
of  the  words  must  be  made  according  to  the  pronunciation ;  as,  re-cre- 
ate, and  rec-reate,  re-collect  and  rec-ollect,  ap-athy,  pred-icate. 

508.  Two  vowels  coming  together,  if  they  do  not  form  a  diphthong, 

are  parted  in  dividing  into  syllables ;  as,  pi-ety,  tri-umph,  po-et,  li-on, 

co-operate,  vacu-um,  cru-elty.    In  the  same  manner,  a  diphthong  or  a 

triphthong  followed  by  a  vowel,  is  separated  from  it ;  as,  loy-al,  pow-fir^ 

buoy-ant,  review-er. 

The  vowels  in  the  terminations  tion,  aion,  cean,  eian,  cial,  ceoua,  cioiu, 
tioua,  geoua,  gious,  are  never  parted. 

509.  A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  is  usually  joined  to  the 
former  syllable,  when  it  shortens  the  preceding  vowel ;  to  the  latter, 
when  it  does  not  shorten  the  vowel ;  as,  mel-on,  tal-ent,  spir-it,  ev-er, 
mor-al;  hut,  le-ver,fa-tal,  si-lence,  e-ven,  mo-tive,  cu-bic. 

510.  Two  or  more  consonants  are  separated  into  different  syllables, 
when  they  shorten  the  preceding  vowel,  or  when  they  cannot  begio  ^ 
word ;  as, gar-den,  pam-phlet,  sacrifice,  treb-le,  m^em-ber,  det-rimtn*. 
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\li8-tre8s,  minstrel,  hos-tnge,  moun-tain,  holster,  bur-nish,  mya-tery;  but 
pa-tron,  fa-ble,  o-bliye,  Iti-bricate. 

511.  As  a  double  consonant  shortens  the  preceding  vowel,  it  ia  parted 

into  different  syllables  ;    us,  stip-per,  mossy,  toil-low,  vessel,  qtiar-rd, 

lit-tle,  writ-ten,  ber-ry. 

The  coHHonants  ch,  sh,  th.  rili,  tvh,  are  treated  as  single  letters,  and  are 
never  separated  except  iu  dividing  compound  words  ;  as,  aas-head,  pot-herb, 
soup-house. 

512.  A  syllable  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  letters  should  i  ..ot  end 
a  line;  nor  should  a  syllable  formed  of  only  one  or  two  letters  be 
carried  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  Such  words  as  a-gain, 
a-bide,  cmft-y,  saf-er,  should  ba  written  wholly  on  the  same  line;  and 
e-normous,  ac-complice,  ivjiamma-hle,  advantag-es,  should  rather  be 
divided  e^ior-moutt,  accom-xdice,  ivflam-mable,  advantages. 


VI,— Use  of  Capitals, 

i  ■  .  ■>  . 

513.  Capital  letters  are  used  : — 

1.  To  begin  the  first  word  of  every  distinct  sentence,  and  of  every 
phrase  or  clause  separately  numbered ;  as,  "  A  lion  is  bold." — "  The 
reproach  of  barbarism  may  he  incurred:  1.  By  the  use  of  loords  entirely 
obsolete ;  2.  By  the  use  of  xcordi  entirely  new,  etc." 

2.  To  begin  every  line  in  poetry ;  as, — 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  toell  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." — Pope. 

3.  To  begin  a  direct  quotation,  a  full  example,  or  a  distinct  speech; 
as,  "  Virgil  says,  *  Labor  conquers  all  things.^  " — "  Remember  this  nuixim: 
^Knoio  thyself.^" 

4.  To  begin  all  names  of  the  Deity ;  as,  God,  Lord,  the  Creator,  tlie 
Most  High,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Comforter. 

5.  To  begin  proper  names,  and  titles  of  office  or  honor;  as,  Pvj'i, 
Jupiter,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  London,  the  Park,  Chief  Justice  Yj.,,/j, 
Wiliiam  the  Conqueror,  Your  Grace,  Her  Majesty,  dear  Sir. 

6.  To  begin  nouns  and  adjectives  derived  from  proper  nPavr.ej, ;  r.s, 
Grecian,  Roman,  Spanish,  Haligonian,  Canadian,  Neiotonian,  Soc/utic. 

7.  To  begin  the  name  of  an  object  personified,  when  it  ^cuveys  an 
idea  strictly  individual ;  as,  "  Upon  this,  Fancy  began  agf,in  to  bestir 
herself. ' ' — Addison  . 

8.  To  begin  the  chief  words  in  the  titles  of  bookf,  when  they  are 
merely  mentioned  ;  as,  *'Pope^s  Essay  on  Man." 

9.  To  begin  a  word  of  particular  importance,  r  r  the  word  tb^t 
denotes  die  principal  subject  of  discourse ;  as,  "  A  Frjnoun  is  a  word 
used  instead  of  a  noun." 

10.  The  words  I  and  O  should  always  be  capitsuis  ;  as,  •'  Out  of  ti", 
depths  I  have  cried  unfo  Thee,  0  Lord  1  " 
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1 1.  -ACCENT. 


614.  The  general  tendency  of  tho  language  is  to  place  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  diHsyllables ;  except  verbs,  with  respect  to  which, 
the  tendency  is  to  accent  tho  second  syllable;  as,  appear',  remove', 
withdraw',  reject',  amune',  offend'. 

615.  About  eighty  dissyllables  when  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives, 
have  the  accent  on  tho  first  syllable  ;  but  when  used  as  verbs,  on  the 
second;  as,  Nouns:  Ac'cent,  pre'fix,  suh'ject,  con'vert;  Adjectives: 
Ab'itract,  fre'quent,  re'tail,  ab'aent;  Veubs  :  Accent',  prefix',  subject', 
convert',  abstract',  frequent',  retail',  absent'. 

616.  Several  trisyllables  also  change  the  position  of  the  accent  ac- 
cording as  they  are  nouns  or  verbs;  as,  Nouns:  At'tribute,  coun'tef- 
sign,  in'tcrdict,  o'verjlow,  rep'rimand ;  Verbs:  Attrib'ute,  countersign', 
interdict', overflow',  reprimand' . 

617.  The  words  august,  compact,  exile,  instinct,  minute,  supine,  arsenic, 
are,  when  nouns,  accented  on  the  first  syllable ;  but,  when  adjectives,  on 
the  second ;  as,  Nouns  :  Au'gust,  com'pact,  ex 'He,  etc.;  Adjectives: 
august', compact',  exile',  etc. 

618.  A  class  of  words  ending  in  ate  have  the  distinct  sound  of  long  a, 
when  used  as  verbs  ;  but  the  obscure  sound  of  a,  when  used  as  nouns 
or  adjectives ;  as.  Verbs  :  Asso'cidte,  confed'erdte,  rep'robdte,mod'erdte, 
aep'ardte;  Nouns  or  adjectives:  Asso'ciate,  confed'erate,  rep'robate, 
tnod'erate,  sep'arate. 

619.  Most  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  have  a  j>rima,ry,  and  one 
or  more  «econdarj/ accents ;  as,  an'tcce'dent,  person' ifica' Hon,  in' divis'i- 
bil'ity,  incom'prehen'sibiVity.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  where  the  primary 
accent  should  be  placed  ;  for  then  the  others  naturally  fall  into  their 
own  places. 

620.  Words  having  the  sound  of  sli  or  zh  immediately  before  their 
last  vowel  or  diphthong,  are  accented  on  the  second  last  syllable  ;  as, 
conven'tion,  possea'sion,  compkx'ion,  confu'sion,  commer'ciul,  capa'cious, 
logi'cian,  ambro'sia,  endos'ure. 

621.  Words  of  throe  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  sive,  or  live  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  h>uve  the  accent  on  the  second  last  syllable ;  as, 
exprea'sive,  conclu'sive,  attrac'tive,  ivHti'uc'tive,presump'tive,  The  only 
exceptions  are  ad'jective  and  suhlstamive.  But  when  tive  is  preceded  by 
a  vowel,  the  accent  is  on  the  third  or  fourth  last  syllable ;  as,  rel'ative, 
apea'vlative,  ex'pletive,  prim'itive,  lo'comotive,  distrib'utive,  con'stitutive  : 
except  cr«a 'tire,  colla'tive,  dila'tive. 

622.  Words  ending  in  ic  or  ics  have  the  accent  on  the  preceding 
syllable;  as,  hero'ic,  scientific,  phonet'icA,  viathemat'ics. 

The  exceptions  are  Ar'abic,  arith'metic,  ar'semc  (noun),  bish'opric, 
cath'olic,  choleric,  her'etic,lu'natic,pol'itic,pol'itics,  rhet'oric,  tur'meric. 

623.  Most  words  ending  in  eal,  ean,  or  enm,  take  the  accent  on  the 
third  last  syllable  ;  aa,  lin'cal,  corpo'real,  llercti'lean,  McdiLerra'nean^ 
petro  'Icum. 

The  exceptions  are  adamanfe'an,  Atlante'an,  FAirope'an ;  hymcne'al; 
ide'al;  colosse'um.  vuiusole'um,  muse'um. 
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524.  Words  ending  in  tude,  cfy,  ify,  ety,  ity,  take  the  accent  on  the 
third  last  syllable ;  a,B,foi''titu(le,  rar'cfy,  diver 'aify,  vari'ety,  liberal'ity. 

525.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables,  ending  in  ous  not  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  the  sound  of  8h,j,  or  the  consonant  y,  gelierally  take 
the  accent  on  the  third  last  syllable;  as,  magnan'imotu,  in'famoui, 
odoriferous,  mis'chievous,  tempes'tuous,  impe'rious. 

526.  Words  ending  in  cracy,  fluent,  flonal,  goiiy,  grapher,  (jMphy,  logy, 
loquy,  meter,  metry,  pathy,  phony,  trophe,  trophy,  tomy — have  the  chief 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  two ;  as,  dernoc'racy,  affluent,  diag'onai^ 
cosmog'ony,  stenographer,  photog'raphy,  chronology,  soliloquy,  barom'- 
eter,  trigonom'etry,  sympathy,  cacop  'ony,  catas'trophe,  philan'trophyf 
(tnat'omy. 

527.  Polysy/Iables  ending  in  ory,  ary,  are  usually  accented  on  the 
fourth  syllabi  3  from  the  end  ;  as,  interrogatory,  prefatory,  inflam'ma- 
(org,  dig'nitanj,  cus'tomnry,  epis'tolary ,  plenipotentiary. 

A  few  are  accented  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  syllable  from  the  end ; 
as,  dia'cipiinary,  expos' tulatory,  lab'oratory,  ob'ligatory. 


Ill.-PARSING. 


228.  Parsing  is  explaining  the  nature  of  words,  their  modi- 
fications, and  their  relation  to  one  another. 

1.  The  nature,  that  is,  to  what  part  of  speech  the  word  belongs. 

2.  The  modifications,  or  the  changes  in  form  or  sense  to  designate 
person,  number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  or  comparison. 

3.  The  relation,  or  the  office  of  tin  word  with  regard  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

529.  A  noun  is  parsed  by  stating : — The  class,  whether  it  is 
proper  or  common  ;  the  person,  the  number^  and  the  gender ; 
the  relation  or  the  case,  whether  it  is  in  the  nominative,  the 
possessive,  or  the  objective;  as  subject,  object,  attribute,  in 
apposition,  or  absolute. 

630.  An  article  is  parsed  by  stating  : — The  cla»s,  whether 
it  is  definite  or  indefinite ;  the  relation,  that  is  to  say,  what 
word  it  limits. 

631.  An  adjective  is  parsed  by  stating  : — The  class,  whether 
it  is  common,  i)roper,  pronominal,  numeral,  or  participial ;  the 
degrees,  if  it  admits  of  comparison ;  the  relation,  the  noun  or 
pronoun  to  which  it  relates. 

532.  A  pronoun  is  parsed  by  stating  : — The  class^  whether 
It  is  personal,  rcla^'ve,  v"  '^nterrogative,  simple  ok  compound  ; 
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the  antecedent^  that  is,  the  word  it  represents ;  the  person,  the 
number,  and  the  gender;  the  relation,  whether  it  is  in  the 
nominative,  the  possessive^  or  the  objective. 

638.  A  verb  is  parsed  by  stating : — The  class,  whether  regu- 
lar, irregular,  or  defective,  transitive  or  intransitive ;  its  principal 
parts;  the  voice,  the  mood,  the  tense,  the  person,  and  the  number; 
the  relation,  that  is,  if  the  verb  is  finite,  the  noun  or  pronoun 
with  which  it  agree  in  person  and  number ;  if  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  the  preposition  by  which  it  is  governed,  or  the  word  on 
which  it  depends. 

684.  A  participle  is  parsed  by  stating : — The  elms,  whether 
it  is  imperfect,  perfect,  or  preperfect ;  the  relation,  the  noun  or 
pronoun  to  which  it  relates,  or  the  preposition  by  which  it  is 
governed. 

686.  An  adverb  is  parsed  by  stating : — The  clms^  whether 
it  is  an  adverb  of  time,  of  place,  of  manner,  of  degree,  etc ;  the 
relation,  that  is,  the  verb,  the  participle,  the  adjective,  or  \.i\< 
adverb  to  which  it  relates.  i 

636.  A  preposition  is  parsed  by  stating  the  words  betweei 
which  it  expresses  relation. 

687.  A  conjunction  is  parsed  by  stating: — The  clas& 
whether  copulative,  disjunctive,  or  corresponsive ;  the  relation 
that  is,  the  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  it  connects. 

638.  An  interjection  is  parsed  by  stating  the  emotion  it 
indicates. 

523.  What  is  Parsing  ?— What  is  understood  by  the  nature  of  a  word  ?— bj 

its   modificaiions  ?  — by  its  relation  ?  — 539.  How  is  a  noun  parsed?  — 

.>30 an  article?— 531 an  adjective  ?— 532 a  pronoun  ?— 533.  Howig 

a  verb  parsed?— 534 a  participle  ?— 535 an  adverb?— 536 a  prepo/ 

Bition?— 537 a  conjunction  ?— 538 an  interjection? 


IV.-ANALYSIS. 

639.  Analysis,  in  grammar,  is  the  separation  of  a  sentence 
into  the  parts  which  compose  it.  y 

The  Sentence. 

640.  A  Sentence  is  such  an  assemblage  of  words  as  makes 
complete  sense;  as,  "  God  is  love." — "  Ilie  wiyid  blous." 

The  complete  sense  expresssed  in  a  sentence  is  called  a 
proposition. 
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I.—Ciassiflcation  of  Sentences  as  to  Meaning, 

541.  With  regard  to  their  meaning,  sentences  are  divided  into  foar 
classes;  declarative,  imperative ,  interrogative,  and  exclamatory. 

642.  A  Declarative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  an  affirmation 
or  a  negation  is  expressed  ;  as,  "  He  writes  his  exercise." — "  He  does 
not  write  his  exercise." 

543.  An  Imperative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  *t.  command 
is  expressed ;  as,  "  Write  your  exercise." 

544.  An  Interrogative  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  a  question 
is  asked ;  as,  "  Does  he  write  his  exercise  1 " 

545.  An  Exclamatory  Sentence  is  a  sentence  by  which  an  exclama- 
tion is  made ;  as,  "  How  he  writes  t " 


Il,^Principal  Parts, 

546.  Every  sentence  contains  two  essential  parts,  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate. 

547.  The  Subject  of  a  sentence  is  that  of  which  it  treats ; 
as,  "  God  is  love." — "  The  fire  hums." 

548.  The  grammatical  subject  of  a  sentence  may  be  a  ivoun^  a 
pronoun,  a  verb  in  the  infinitive,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause;  as,  "  Henry  tia$ 
arrived." — •'  He  is  in  good  health." — •'  To  lie  is  base." — "  To  see  the 
sun  is  pleasant." — "  That  truth  must  finsdly  prevail  over  error,  is  a 

certainty." 

549.  In  imperative  sentences,  the  subject  tlwti  or  you  is  usually  under- 
stood; as,  ^^ Honor  [thou]  thy  father  and  thy  mother." — "Copy  [you] 
the  exercise." 

550.  The  Predicate  of  a  sentence  is  that  which  is  said  of 
the  subject ;  as,  "  Ood  is  love." — "  The  fire  burrs." 

551.  The  grammatical  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  finite 
verb. 

552.  Besides  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  a  sentence  usually  contains 
an  object  or  an  attribute. 

553.  The  Object  of  a  sentence  is  the  person  or  thing  on 
\:  hich  the  action  of  a  transitive  verb  terminates ;  as,  "  The 
jC'U  struck  Henry." — "T/t^  lightning  struck  an  oak." — "i 
n.'uly  history." 

554.  '^y^a  object  of  a  sentence  may  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  a  verb  in 
the  infiiiitive  mood,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause ;  as,  "  Perseverance  conquers 
all  obstacles." — "  The  people  elected  him" — "  He  is  learning  to  read." — 
"  He  deserves  to  be  rewarded  for  his  conduct." — "  I  believe  tiiat  God 
/'good." 

555,  The  Attribute  of  a  sentence  is  that  which  completes 

the  predicate,    and   relates     to   the  subject;   as,  *'The  stars 

are  brilliant."  , 

55G.  Attributes    are  added  to  intransitive  verbs  or  to    ^•^--L**ivc 
'e^bs  in  the  v-^issive  voice- 
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667.  The  attribute  may  be  an  adjective,  n  participle,  a  nuun,  a  pro< 
nonn,  a  verb  in  the  infinitive,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause ;  as,  "  Gold  is  yel- 
low."— •'  The  sun  is  shilling." — "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." — •'  It  wns 
I." — ♦•  To  will  is  to  do."—"  Integrity  is  ojf  the  greatest  importance."— 
"  The  most  useful  effect  of  action  is,  that  it  keeps  the  mind  from  evil." 

658.  The  principal  parts  of  a  sentence  are  the  subject^  the 
predicate^  and  the  object  or  the  attribute^  if  there  be  either. 
These  principal  parts  may  be  modified  by  wordsj  phrasesy 
or  dependent-  clauses, 

659.  The  logical  subject  of  a  sentence  is  the  grammatical  subject 
with  all  its  adjuncts.  Thus,  "  The  first  duty  of  a  child  is  obedience  " : 
the  grammatical  subject  is  the  word  duty  ;  the  logical  subject  is,  t}u 
first  duty  of  a  child. 

660.  The  logical  predicate  is  the  grammatical  predicate  with  all  its 
adjuncts.  Thus,  "  Our  soul  is  made  to  the  image  of  God  "  :  the  gram- 
matical predicate  is  the  verb,  is  made  ;  the  2^(/^c'a^prcdicate  is,  ia  made 
to  the  image  of  God. 

III» —A  (^uncts, 

661.  Adjuncts  are  words  added  to  the  principal  parts  of  a 
sentence  to  modify  or  limit  them  ;  as,  "  Good  booL«  always 
deserve  a  careful  perusal." 

662.  Adjuncts  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  adjective, 
(zdverhial,  and  explanatory/. 

663.  An  Adjective  Adjunct  is  an  adjunct  used  to  modify 
or  limit  a  noun  or  a  pronoun;  as,  **  Both  those  bad  hoys 
deserve  severe  punishment." 

664.  An  adjective  adjunct  may  be: — 

1.  An  article  or  an  adjective;  as,  "  The  diligent  srhnlnr  ivwrovcs.'' 

2.  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case ;   as,  "  William's 

sister  has  lost  her  book.^* 

665.  An  Adverbial  Adjunct  is  an  adjunct  used  like  an 
adverb;  as,  "  He  fought  bravely ." 

666.  An  Explanatory  Adjunct  is  an  adjunct  used  to 
explain  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  "  Myfrumd  Henry 
is  sick." 

A.  preposition  and  its  object  is  often  called  an  adjunct. 

IV, — Classification  of  Sentences  as  to  Form,  -Clauses. 

567.  Sentences  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  form,  into 
three  classes ;  simple,  complex,  and  compound. 

668.  A  Simple  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  contains  only 
one  proposition  ;  as,  "  The  wind  bloics." — '^ Let  the  nind  blow." 
—^^Does  the  wind  blow?" — "  How  the  wind  bh)u\'i!" 

669.  A  Clause  is  a  sentence  that  forms  part  of  anotbe' 
sentence. 
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570.  Clauses  are  either  independent  or  dependent. 

571.  An  Independent  Clause  is  a  clause  that  expresses 
complete  sense  when  used  alone;  as,  "They  who  desire  little^ 
meet  with  few  disappointments." — <*  Straws  swim 
upon  the  surface  ;  btU  pearls  lie  at  the  bottom." 

572.  A  Dependent  Clause  is  a  clause  used  as  one  of  the 
principal  parts  of  a  sentence,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  one  of  those 
parts ;  as,  "  That  God  governs  all  events,  is  evident.*' — 
"  They  who  desire  little,  meet  with  few  disappointmeiUa" 

573.  A  Complex  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  consists  of 
an  independent  clause,  and  one  or  more  dependent  clauses ; 
as,  *^  Children  who  disobey  their  parents,  deserve  punishment " — 
"  When  the  birds  have  departed,  and  the  beaver  begins  to  build 
his  dam,  we  can  prepare /or  urinter." 

574.  Ill  complex  sentences  there  is  sometimes  an  omission  of  one  or 
more  of  the  parts;  as,  1.  Subject:  [He]  **  Who  never  toils  nor  watches, 
never  sleeptt,"  2.  Subject  and  Predicate:  "  Though  [he  was]  a  patriot, 
he  impoverished  the  country. ^^  3.  Object :  "  This  ia  tfie  letter  [which]  I 
received."  These  omissions  are  more  usual  after  the  conjunction  than 
or  as ;  as,  ^*Heis  youufier  tlian  I  [am,  young]." — "£f«  is  not  so  tall  as 
I  thought  [he  was  tall] ." 

575.  A  Compound  Sentence  is  a  sentence  that  consists  of 
two  or  more  independent  clauses ;  as,  "  Prosperity  gains 
friends,  but  adversity  tries  thern." — "  2%e  night  was  da/rk^ 
the  storm  raged,  furiously,  avid  the  shipwrecked  mariners  were 
in  despair." 

576.  In  general,  a  sentence  contains  as  many  clauses  as  there 
are  finite  verbs  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  '^^  He  \  *  who 
does  a  good  turn,  \  ^  should  forget  it  /  (  3  A,e  j  4  who  receives  one, 

I  3  should  remem,ber  it. " 

577.  The  same  word  may  be  the  subj«ct  of  several  verbs;  as, 
"  Religion  purifies,  fortifies,  and  tranquilizes  the  mind."  Also,  the  same 
predicate  may  have  several  subjects,  objects,  or  attributes  ;  as,  "  InduS' 
try,  good  sense,  and  virtue  are  essential  to  happiness." — "  Cats  and  dogs 
catch  rats  and  mice." — "  True  politeness  is  modest,  unpretending,  and 
generous."  In  these  examples,  the  sentence  should  be  considered 
simple  with  a  compound  predicate,  subject,  object,  or  attribute. 

578.  Dependent  clauses  are  divided  into  four  classes ;  atth- 
stantive,  adjective^  adverbial,  and  explanatory. 

579.  A  Substantive  Clause  is  a  clause  used  as  a  nou 
It  may  be  the  subject,  the  object,  or  the  attribute  of  a  sentence 
as,   *''When  he  set  out,  is  ttncertain." — ^^  He  asked  hoy^f 
old    I  was.'" — "  My  belief  is  that  idleness  produces 
misery." 
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680.  An  Adjective  Clause  is  a  clause  used  to  modify  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun ;  as,  "  lliis  is  the  hoasa  in  which  I 
dwell" — "He  who  grasps  after  riches,  is  7iecer  satisJiecL" 

681.  Adjective  olanses  are  often  called  restrictiva  clauses,  becausn 
they  limit  or  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  noun  or  the  pronoun  to  whiclf 
they  relate. 

682.  Adjective  clauses  are  usually  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun 
either  simple  or  compound ;  by  the  adverb  where,  vhen,  whi/,  or  tiU 
used  instead  of  a  relative  and  a  preposition  ;  or  by  the  conjunctioi 
that ;  as,  **Look  at  the  exarcine  which  I  have  written." — "  7%e  sfrmufe 

.  comes,from  the  land  where  (in  which)  the  orange  and  the  citron  grow.' 
— *•  Plain  proof  thai  he  is  guilty,  was  produced." 

688.  An  Adverbial  Clause  is  a  clause  used  as  an  adverb 
as,  **ffe  did  as  he  was  told."—"  W^hen  he  speaks,  evert^ 
one  listens." — "Me  sttcdies  that  he  may  become  learned.* 

684.  Adverbial  clauses  usually  express  one  of  the  following 
relations : —  i 

1.  Time,  and  usually  answer  to  the  question,  When ?  as,  "  The  mail' 
arrived  before  he  started." 

2.  Place,  and  usually  answer  to  the  question,  Where?  as,  " /f e  is 
still  standing -where  I  left  him." 

3.  JIfawier,  and  answer  to  the  question,  How?  as,  '' It  happened  as 
I  expected."—"  As  the  fiowers^sprlng  and  perish,  ao  does  man." 

4.  Degree,  and  are  usually  introduced  by  the  coujunction  than  or  as; 
as,  "  He  is  taller  than  I  am,"—"  Your  hrothet  is  as  big  as  he  (is)." 

5.  Cause  or  purpose,  and  answer  to  the  question,  Whi/  ?  as,  "  He  is 
happy  because  he  is  good." — "  He  studies  ihat  he  may  become 
learned." 

6.  Consequence,  and  are  usually  introduced  by  the  conjunction  that  y 
as,  "  He  ran  so  fast  that  he  is  out  of  breath." 

7.  Condition,  and  are  usually  introduced  by  one  of  the  conjunctions, 
ij,  though,  although,  unless,  except ;  as,  "  If  he  were  present,  I  would 
speak  to  him." 

686.  An  Explanatory  Clause  is  a  clause  used  to  explain 
a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  ^\It  is  certain  that  he  re- 
spects ydU." — "I  know  the  answer  to  the  qicestioti,  'Where 
were  you  ? ' " 

586.  Explanatory  clauses  are  in  reality  substantive  clauses  used  to 
explain  a  preceding  word. 

687.  When  compound  or  complex  clauses  form  part  of 
more  extended  sentences,  they  are  called  members;  as, 
"  *  Those  who  pretend  to  love  peace,  should  renumber  this 
maxim  :  I  *■  'It  is  the  second  blow  that  makes  the  battle.' " 


688.  Clauses  may  be  connected  by  conjunctions,  relative  pro- 
nounSf  or  conjunctiva  aaverbs. 
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V,—PhraMeM, 

689.  A  Phrase  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  word. 
expressing  some  relation  of  ideas,  but  no  entire  pro{)osition ; 
as,  "  £y  the  appointed  time." — "  To  conclude." — "  Being  a 
young  man. " 

690.  A  phrase  may  be  substantive,  adjective,  adverbial,  eo^ 
planatorj/y  or  independent.    Thus, — 

1.  Substantive. — "  To  relieve  the  poor  is  ourdiity.'' — *•  John  deserves 

to  be  rewarded." — •'  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy." 

2.  Adjective. — "  The  esteem  of  wise  men  is  the  greatest  of  temporal 

encouragements."—"  7'he  bounty  displayed  on  tiie  earth, 
equals  the  (jrundeur  manifested  in  the  heavens." — "  Thedesirt 
to  do  good  is  praiseworthy." — "  A  mind  conscious  of  no  guilty 
reposes  securely.^' 

3.  Adverbial. — ^^  Learn  to  estimate  all  things  by  their  real  useful- 

ness."— "-Abstain  from  injuring  others." — '*  He  is  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  truth." — "  They  were  seen  walking  arm  in  arm.'* 

4.  Explanatory.—"  May,  the  month  of  flowers,  has  come  at  length." 

— ''It  is  our  duty  to  be  friendly  to  mankind." 

591.  Substantive  phrases  are  generally  introduced  by  a  verb  in  the 
infinitive  mood. 

692.  An  Independent  Phrase  is  a  phrase  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  word  :n  the  sentence ;  as,  **  To  be  candid, 
J  was  in  fault." — **  Speaking  in  round  Ji^imbers,  them 
were  Jive  hundred  persons  present." 

693.  An  independent  phrase  may  contain  : — 

I  The  name  of  a  person  addresses ;  as,  "  Morning  is  the  best  time  to 
study,  my  dear  friend." 

2.  A  pleonasm  ;  as,  "  A  brave  boy,  he  could  not  injure  others.** 

3.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive ;  as,  "  His  conduct  was,  to  say  nothing 
worse,  highly  reprehensible.'^ 

4.  A  participle ;  as,  "  Speaking  candidly,  I  do  not  understand  tJie 

question.^' 

594.  When  a  dependent  clause  is  abridged  into  a  phrase  having  a 
nominative  absolute,  the  phrase  retains  the  adverbial  signification  of 
the  clause;  as,  "Caesar  having  crossed  the  Rubicon,  his  rival  pre- 
pared/or battle;"  that  is, "  When  Ccesar  had  crossed  the  Ruhic^m,  his 
rival  prepared  for  battle." 

595.  The  Principal  Part  of  a  phrase  is  that  upon  which 
all  the  other  parts  depend;  as,  "Seeing  the  danger." — 
^'■Ofan  engaging  disposition." — "Full  of  hope." — "De- 
sirous to  live." 

596.  Phrases  are  divided  as  to  form  into  simple,  cymplex^ 
and  compound. 

597.  A  Simple  Phrase  is  one  unconnected  with  any  othei 
phrase--  a«i  ^^  Under  evevij  m%sfortuney 
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598.  A  v...ii^iex  Phrase  is  one  that  contains  a  phrase  as 
an  adjunct  to  its  principal  part ;  as,  "  Under  every  rnu/orturie 
of  life." 

599.  A  Compound  Phrase  is  one  composed  of  two  or 
more  coordinate  phrases ;  as,  "  Misim/  vp  and  departing 
hcutily." — **  In  pro'^perity  and  under  every  misfortune." 

600.  A  phrase  the  principal  part  of  which  is  a  verb  in  the  inflni- 
tive  mood,  ia  often  called  an*^  iujinitive  phrase  ;  as,  "  I'o  study  history." 
— ••  To  remodel  hit  work." — '♦  To  pray  with  fervor." 

601.  A  phrase  introduced  by  a  preposition  is  often  called  a  prep- 
ositional i^tdk^o  \  as,  **!«  the  right  way." — ^' By  the  exercise  of  our 
facuties." 

602.  A  phrase  the  principal  part  of  which  is  a  participle,  is  often 
called  A  participial  phrase ;   as,  "  Corrected  of  bad  habits." — ^^  Leaving 

%e  country." — •*  Wounded  iv  the  hand." 


VI, —Modifications, 


\ 


608.  A  noun  may  be  modified  : —  ^ 

X.  By  an  article;  as,  '*  The  rose  is  &  flower." 

2.  By  an  adjective;  as,  "  All  men  agree  to  call  honey  sweet" 

3.  By  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case;  as,  "^  soldier's 
l\fe  has  its  perils. 

By  an  explanatory  noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  '*  The  poet  Homer 

was  blind." — "  He  himself  did  it." 
By  a  participle ;  a'',  "A  farmer  mowing^  tvas  the  only  person 


4- 
5. 
6. 


seen. ' 


By  an  adjective  phrase ;  as,  "  Simplicity  of  life  and  manners 

produces  tranquillity  of  mind." 

7.  By  an  adjective  or  an  explanatory  clause ;  as,  *'  Every  good  man 

must  love  the  country  in  which  he  was  born."—"  The  belief 

that  the  soul  is  immortal,  has  been  universally  entertained." 

604.  A  pronoun  may  be  modified  in  the  same  ways,  except  not  by 
an  article  nor  a  possessive. 

606.  A  verb  may  be  modified  : — 

1.  By  an  adverb ;  as,  "  The  enemy  retired  slowly." 

2.  By  an  adverbial  phrase ;  as,  ^'Fishes  glide  rapidly  througfh  the 

water." 

3.  By  an  adverbial  clause ;  as,  "  /  came  that  I  might  assist  you." 

606.  An  infinitive  may  be  modified  in  the  same  ways,  and  besides 
by  an  object,  or  by  an  attribute  used  abstractly  ;  as,  "  /  tried  to  study 
my  lessons." — "  To  seem  compelled  is  disagreeable." — "  To  be  a  poet 
requires  genius." 

607.  A  participle  may  be  modified  : — 

1.  By  an  object ;  as,  "  By  observing  truth  you  will  be  respected." 

2.  By  an  adverb ;    as,  "  The  brave  soldier  teas  found  severely 

wounded." 
'3.  By  an  adverbial  phrase;  as,  "  The  son  bred  in  sloth,  becom,es  a 
spendthrift  and  profligate." 
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608.  An  adjective  may  be  mcdified  : —  ^£.  . 

1.  By  an  abverb ;  as,  •'  7V;c  treather  is  very  changeable.**  ^mJ 

2.  By  an  adverbial  phrase;  as,  "i^e  quick  to  hear,  but  iktv  to 

speak." 

3.  By  an  advervial  clause  ,  as,  "  John  is  deairoua  that  yott  ihould 

listen  to  him  " 

609.  An  adverb  may  be  modified  : — 

X.  By  another  adverb;  as,  "  7/e  studies  most  diligently." 
z.  By  a  phrase  or  a  clause ;  as.  "  He  came  coi\farmably  to  his 
promise."—"  Jle  runs  faster  than  you  can." 


V.-PUNOTUATION. 


610.  Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  written  composition  by 
certain  marks,  or  points,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  the 
sense  and  relation  of  the  words. 

611.  The  principal  marks  of  punctuation  are:  the  period  (.),  the 
colon  (: ),  the  semicolon  (;),  the  comma  (,),  the  interrogation  (?),  the 
exclamation  (!),  the  dash  ( — ),  the  parentheses  ( ),  the  brackete  [  ], 
the  quotation  points  ("  "). 

I,— The  Period, 

612.  The  period  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every  complete  and  inde- 
pendent declarative  or  imperative  sentence;  as,  "  Truth  is  the  basis  of 
every  virtue.  It  is  the  voice  of  reason.  Let  its  precepti  be  religiously 
obeyed.    Never  transgress  its  limits.** 

613.  The  period  is  generally  used  after  abbreviations;  as,  **A.  D., 
for  Anno  Domini  "; — '^pro  tern.,  for  pro  tempore  "; — '•«/*.,  for  ultimo  "; 
— "  i.  e.y  for  id  est,  that  is  "; — •'  Dr.,  for  doctor  or  debtor." 

614.  The  period,  in  this  case,  merely  indicating  the  abbreviation,  does  not 
take  the  place  of  other  marks;  as,  "  Toronto,  Ont,  Jan.,  1885."— "  I  put  the 
letter  in  the  P.  O.;  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it." 

615.  The  period  is  usually  placed  after  Boman  numerals ;  as,  "  Ps.  Ixv.  2."— 
"Henry  of  Bichynond,  under  the  name  of  Henry  VII.,  began  the  Tudor  dynasty." 

616.  Names  familiarly  shortened  do  not  require  the  period ;  as,  "  Will,  Ned, 
and  Jim  are  the  names  of  his  brothers." 

617.  The  period  is  put  after  a  heading,  direction,  address,  indication,  &e.',  08, 
"Lesson  in  English."—"  Composition."—"  To  Mr.  Thos.  Kelly."—"  For  Sale." 

II,— The  Colon, 

618.  The  colon  is  used  to  introduce  a  direct  quotation  when  referred 
to  by  the  words  thus,  following,  as  follows,  this,  these,  <&c.;  as,  "  Those 
who  pretend  to  love  peace,  sJiou^  remember  thi^  maxim :  '  It  is  the  second 
blow  that  makes  tJie  battle/ ' 
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919.  The  i  Amm  is  plMed  afler  a  elanse  complete  in  itself,  bat  whioh^  fol- 
lowed by  some  eddinonal  remarks  or  illustrations,  espeoialiy  if  uo'oonjanotiea 
is  used;  as,  **AwHd  evil  dotra:  in  $ueh  aooiety  an  honest  man  may  become 
aehamea  ofMnuelf"—"  See  that  moth  fluttering  incessantly  around  the  candle: 
man  of  ptetuure,  behold  thy  imaiie"—KAiSJi  s. 

Wb.  Wheu  yet  and  no  are  eqaivalent  to  a  suntenoe  answering  a  question  pre< 
^ouslj  asked,  they  are  usually  followed  by  the  colon)  as, "  Tea:  he  has  dared 
to  make  the  aeeertum." 

eSL  The  «•■•■  is  placed  between  the  greater  divisions  of  a  sentence,  when 
minor  subdivisions  Occur  that  are  separated  by  seuiioolous;  e.a,  "We  perceive 
the  ehadtw  to  have  punned  along  the  dial,  but  we  did  not  see  it  moving;  we 
observe  thai  the  graaa  hat  grown,  though  it  toas  impoaaible  to  see  it  grow  r  so  the 
advaneee  we  make  in  knowledge,  consisting  of  minute  and  gradual  steps,  are 
pereeivable  only  after  intervals  of  time."—"  Orammar  is  divided  into  four 
parte:  firsp, ortnogra^hy;  second,  etymology;  third,  syntax;  fourth, prosacby." 

III,— The  Semicolon,  ,\, . 

622.  The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  two  or  more  independent 
danses;  as,  "  Listen  to  the  advice  of  your  parents;  treamre  up  their  pre- 
cepts; ^respect  their  riper  judgment ;  and  endeavor  to  merit  tJie  approlmtion 
i>/ this  wise  and  good." 

628.  Tl|e  semicolon  is  used  between  the  similar  parts  ot  a  sentence,  t 
wlMn  tl^o^  parts  are  already  subdivided  by  the  comma ;  as,  "  Mirth  ] 
ih&iM  be  tki  embroidery  of  conversation,  not  the  web;  and  ivit  the  orna- 
titewtof  themind,notthejfurHitttre." 

624.  The  semicolon  is  employed  between  an  enumeration  and  the 
proposition  which  indicates  it ;  a&,.^*  There  are  f (fur  cardinal  points  ; 
the  northf  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west." 

685.  The  seasleolon  is  placed  before  the  words,  as,  namely,  viz.,  that  is, 'when 
ttiey  introduce  an  example  or  a  specification  of  particulars ;  as, "  There  are 
pne  races  of  men;  namely,  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolia/n,  the  Malayan,  the 
American,  and  the  EthU^pian-" 

*■  ■  ,  ■  • 

IV,— The  Comma,  • 

626.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  the  similiar  parts  of  a  proposi- 

ti<m ;  Bubjeots,  predicates,  objects,  attributes,  adjuncts,  phrases ;  as, — 

1«  Babiects.—    "Biehei,  honors,  and  pleaxwres  are  fieethvg." 
S.  Predicates.— "i{et<(7ion^ri/Ies,/orti^es,  and  tranquilizes  the  mind." 
8.  Objects.—     "  Learn  patience,  eaVmneas,  self-command,  disinterestedness.*' 
4.  Atmbutes.— "  Alfred  the  Great  was  brave,  pious,  and  patriotic." 

-  6,  Adjuncts. —  "  The  work  was  neither  dexterously,  quickly,  nor  well  dpne."  . 
fk  Phrases.—     "  To  be  wise  in  our  own  eyes,  to  be  wise  in  the  opinion  of  the 

world,  and  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator,  are  three 
things  so  very  different,  as  rarely  to  coincide." 

QB7,  When  the  subject  of  a  sentence  consists  of  several  terms,  and  the  last 
two  are  not  Joined  by  a  coniunction,  a  coinnia  is  irlaced  before  the  verb,  in 
onilelr  that  it  may  not  seem  to  relate  to  the  last  subject  only;  as,  "English, 
Vreneh,  Oerman,  Italian,  are  the  languages  most  extensively  used  in  Europe." 

-  QSB;  When  words  are  joined  in  pairs  by  conjunctions,  they  should  be  sep- 
arated in  pairs  by  the  comma  %  as, "  The  ric^'  and  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  htwe  one  common  Father."—"  The  dying  man  cares  not  for  pomp  or 
WmurytpalateotestatcsilveroTgold." 

629.  The  comma  is  not  inserted  between  two  words  of  the  same  part 
tA  wpenoh.  that  are  joined  by  a  conjunction;  as,  "  Tlie  heavens  and  the 
earth  proclaim  the  glory  of  God." 

680.  Tho^poHsaia  is  used :  1  When  the  words  are  oontrasted'or  emphatically 
dtstiDgaiBhed ;  as, "  Charity  both  gives,  and  forgives."  2.  When  there  is  merely 
an  aninuKive  of  words  i  as, "  The  per  tod,  or  full  stop,  denotes  the  end  of  a  eor^ 
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pMe  MniMiM."  8.  When  each  term  has  adjuncts,  or  when  one  hat  an  adjnnol 
that  does  not  relate  to  both ;  as, "  Oentlfineee  in  untueuming  in  opinion.iiiul 
temperate  in  zeal."—^*  Who  is  applied  to  pereone,  or  to  thinge  permmtfted^" 

631.  The  name  of  a  person  or  thing  addressed  is  separated  from  $he 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  the  comma ;  as,  '*  Young  man,  provide  for  the 
future." 

682.  The  comma  is  ttsoally  inserted  in  place  of  a  finite  verb  that 
has  been  suppressed;  as,  ** Reading  makes  a  full  man;  eonvertationt 
a  ready  man;  writing ^  an  exact  man.** 

638.  A  olaose,  a  phrase,  or  a  word,  that  breaks  the  oonneotion  of 
the  sentence,  and  that  can  be  omitted  without  altering  the  meaning, 
mnst  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by.  the  comma :  as, 
"  Indwtry,  which  is  a  law  of  nature,  t«  a  source  of  happineat,** — **  ifan, 
created  to  the  image  of  God,  has  an  immortal  soul" — "  Napoleon,  un- 
questionably, was  a  man  of  genius."— **  The  butterfly,  child  of  llbB 
wxaxattf  flutters  in  tlie  sun." 

684.  A  restrictive  clause,  phrase,  or  word,  when  it  immediately 
follows  the  word  on  -ivhich  it  depends,  should  not  be  preceded  by  the 
comma;  as,  "  The  things vihxtili  are  seen,  are  temporal;  hut  the  things 
which  are  not  seen,  are  eternal." — *'  Years  will  not  tepair  the  if^fwry 
caused  by  the  war." 

635.  When  part  of  a  sentence  is  transposed,  it  is  usually  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  the  comma ;  as,  *'  To  those  who 
labor,  sleep  is  doubly  pleasant."—''  Sustained  by  emulation,  the  scholar 
makes  rapid  progress."  ■      - 

636.  A  short  quotation,  or  one  introduced  by  the  verb,  say,  reply, 
cry,  is  generally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  ijie  commli ; 
as,  "  There  is  much  in  the  proverb,  without  pains,  no  gains."r~'*  The 
book  of  nature,"  said  he,  "  is^pen  before  tiiee." 

637.  The  comma  is  generally  used  between  the  simple  members  of 
compound  sentences,  when  they  are  very  short;  as,  *'He  speaks 
eloquently,  and  he  acts  wisely  also.."—*'  Man  proposes,  but  Ood  disposes." 

v.— The  Interrogation  and  the  Exclamation, 

638.  The  interrogation  is  used  after  every  interrogative  sentence, 
clause,  or  word ;  as,  '*  Who  can  look  only  at  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  and 
doubt  that  man  was-  made  to  work  f " — "  They  asked  me,  *  Will  you 
return  ?' " — "  Adverbs  of  manner  are  those  which  answer  to  the  question, 
How?" 

639.  The  exclamation  is  placed  after  every  exclamatory  sentence, 
clause,  or  expression ;  as,  "Oh!  who  can  repay  a  mother*  s  tenderness  I " 
— ••  Up,  comrades,  up!" 

VI,—I>a8h,  Parentheses,  Brackets,  Quotation  Points, 

640.  The  dash  is  used  to  mark  a  sudden  interruption  or  transition; 
as, — 

'•  Here  lies  the  great— false  marble,  where  f 
Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." — Touno 

***  My  pretty  boy,*  said  he,  'has  your  father  a  grindstone  t* — 'Yes,  sir,* 
said  I. — '  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,*  said  he,  *  wiU  you  let  me  grind  an 
ax  on  it  t* "— Faamkun. 


'\- 
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6CLThe  AMh  ig  alto  nsed :  1.  To  mark  a,  more  oonslderable  p»«M  iljali  Um 
ranaonure «[ the Mntenoe  would  seem  to  require ;  as, " Nawthw part-^onuet 
5?  *"???•  2.  To  mark  an  oAlsiion  or  Buapension;  as,"£— ii  foV  Mna."— *In 
th«viUag«ofO- — ."-"»«  iMooiive,  but-."  8.  Between  a  title  and  the  lUbjeot- 
maM«%and  betweeti  the  subject-matter  and  the  authority ;  as.— 

^••PnwuTjr  TO  God.—'  Whatever  atation  or  rank  Thou  afuUt  aaeign  me,  IwiU 
ate  ten  thouemddeatheeooner  than  abandon  it'^BooRMTEB." 

642.  The  parentheses  are  nsed  to  enclose  a  remark,  a  quotation,  or 
a  date,  that  breaks  the  unity  of  a  sentence  too  much  to  be  incor- 
porated in  it;  as,  "I  have  seen  charity  (if  charity  it  may  be  called) 
inmU  with  an  air  of  pity." — 

"  Know,  then,  thie  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know):       * 
Virtue  alone  ie  happiness  below.'* — Pope. 

648.  The  brackets  are  especially  nsed  to  enclose  what  one  person 
pats  in^  the  vrritings  of  another,  as  a  correction,  an  explanation,  or 
an  omission ;  as,  ••  Do  you  know  if  [whether]  he  is  at  home  ornotf  V— 
"  Jie  Ithti-epeaher]  thought  otherwise."—"  The  letter  is  dated  May  12th, 

il884h" 

"644.  The  quotatioii  points  are  used  to  distinguish  words  that  are 
taken  textuallv  frfein  an  other  author ;  as,  When  FeneUm's  library 
was  on  fire,  "  God  be  praised,"  said  he,  **  that  it  is  not  the  dwelling 
offtpoorman."  ,  ^\ 

64S.  Bzamples  are  usually  placed  between  quotation  points,  ^ 

6M.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  or  an  example,  is  usually  marked  with 
■Ingle  points ;  as, "  mutareh  says, '  Lying  U  the  vihe  iftlavesT"    *"•""'"  ^"^ 


a..*^®A  ^•*JSL^""?*"**^o»»  ?-eil.  Which  are  the  principal  marks  of  punctua- 
tion ?—«lS.  When  is  the  period  used?— 618.  Wheuia  the  colon  used 7-602.  In 
what  cases  is  the  semicolon  used?— 636.  When  is  the  comma  used  ?— 638. When 

do  we  use  ttie  interrogation  ?— 698. the  exclamation  ?— 640 the  dash? 

— m  ......the  parentheses  ?-643. the  brackets?  — 644 the  quotation 

points?         ) 
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marked  with 


TABLEAU  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PREFIXES. 


At  on,  in,  at;  as,alK)ari1. 

Sct  vpon,  over;  as,  bespatter. 

C^Miatcrt  €main$t;  as,  oouuteraot. 
■■tCM*    tontaks;  as,  eonoble. 

not,  eontrmrif ;  as,  forbid. 

b^ore :  as,  foretell. 

wrong,  ill;  as,  miscall. 

exe«a$,  eaoitrior;  as,  out- 

IftWa 

MECSM,  beyond;  as,  over- 
shoot. 

not,  to  undo  ;  as,  untwist. 

aoaimet;  as,  withstand. 

motion  v/pwarde;  as,  up- 
root. 

inferior ;  as,  underagent. 


mis. 


XT.— i;a«in  Prefimee, 

Jr    \  tok  towards ;  as,  afllz. 

Aaic*         before;  as, antedate. 
drcHHit   oroitna;  as,  oiroumnavi- 
gate. 

together;  as,  cominress. 


c«n,... 
C«Htni* 


againet ;  as,  contraband, 
/rom,  down  ;  as,  dethrone. 


DfatiU, 
dUV... 

II,  ir. 
later* 


auKiy,  not;  as,  displ( 

oul  o/,  from ;  as,  effaee. 

if]K>tt,tiot;  at,  imprint. 
between  ;  as,  intormiz. 


•r^^* }  offo^n*'!  doton  ;  a^,  object 
Pr«*  before;  as,  prejudge. 

for,  forth :  as,  pronoun. 
back,  again  ;  as,  reenter. 


Be« 
INik, 
•■c,  eaf* 

•■r* 

TniBa, 
tni* 


«*id«r,  after;  as,  snfflz. 

OMT,  above;  as,  surmoniit. 

aeroee,otherwi$e;  aa,tnuB»' 
pose 


Illt—Cfreek  Prefleeet, 

A««B«       without;  as,anMohy. 
AMplilf    ti0o;  as,  amphibious. 
AvqUAatfOaainst;  as,  Antarctic. 
»l««  through;  as, diameter. 

Bb,  cm,    in,  upon ;  as,  energy. 
Hrper*    'over,  beyond;  as,  nyper- 
critioail. 

synTf  * }  together;  as  syllable. 


/I 


TABLEAU  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUFFIXEa 


AOTIOK.   Boot,  Verb. 


J.—Suffiaeea  of  thm  Noun, 

Ion.  execution  ;  ~  ation,  temptation ;  — 
ition,  proposition ;  — «t»eM#,  payment  i-^ 


Btatb.    Boot,  Adjective,  noun. 


al,removaT;—ee, defence;— ee,  expans^ir- 
ance,  repentance ;  —  aney,  buoyancy  ;— 
ence,  occurrence;— «ney,  excellency;  — 
ure.  enclosure ;  —  affe,  carriage ;  —  tngp 
reading  ',—th,  growth ;  —  t,  wisi^t ;  —  erif, 
discovery  ;—y,  flattery. 

Nea»,  happiness  ',—itff,  scarcity  ',-^tf,  cruel- 
ty '.—etu,  anxiety ;  —  th,  dearth  ;  —  ftMie, 
promptitude ;— <oe,  justice  i—oe,  silence ; 
—ey,  accuracy ;—ary,  fallacy;— y,  hon- 
esty ;  —  montff  harmony  ;  —  Aoo<i,  child- 
hood;—«Ai|>,  friendship  ;—<io^,  martyr- 
'  dom  ;^ry,  bravery  ;—y,  beggary. 

OVFios,  JCBI8DICTION.  B.,  Noun.  Ate,  patriarchate;— (fowt,  kingdom  ',...^4p, 

{irofessorship ;  —  hood,  priesthood ;  —  ey, 
ieutenaucy  ;—acy^  curacy  ;^—y,  monarchy. 

Ary,  library  ;—ery,  fishery  i—ory,  armory; 
—ry,  vestry;— y,  treasury  i—ing,  clothing ; 
— age,  plumage. 

Hry,  cookery  :—ry,  heraldry;— y,  carpentry; 
—ient,  criticism  i—iee,  mechanics ;  —  €b, 
arithmetic ;  —ing,  surveying ;— «re«  sonlpt- 
ure. 


Plaob,  ooiiiiEOTioN.    B.,  Noun. 


AaT,  PRAOVIOB.    B. ,  Noun. 
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Tableui  of  the  PrindiMU  S}mxtB.-Continued. 


PnuoM.  B.,  Vwb,  noun 


iNHABITAMt.    B.,  JTotWI. 
DUONCTIOR. 

AVOiaKTAZ|ON. 


-•ter,  splnsforj-i^,  artist  ;-<««,&: 
-S;  toS2i».  "^ ' ""  *"*•'  ^®^ Wo ; 

^N,  HexicMi  l-iam,  Bostonian ;—«»«,  Por- 
twgue8e;-<n«,  Florentine  .-ite,  MoiJbite; 
-o»^,  Spaniard ;-«-,  Montrealer. 

^i'*rS«.*ir.^',  baronet ;-«*!,  pickerel; 
-«l,  rnnuel  ;-|e.  Bpeokle;-W«,  p£rtiele: 
-eel,  parcel  ;-lW  duckling  ;-S«£  Silll 
ook  ;--e«l«,  animalcule  i-ule,  globule  :- 
kin,  lambkin ;-«»,  kitten  ;-i«#er,  po4t. 
aster  ;--y,  Johnny  ;-<e,Cl»arlie. 

Jo:*,  medalliom  —  one,  trombone :  -  o<m. 
balloon  ;~«on,  galledn.  '      ^' 


1r 


II*-^8uffiase»  Of  the  Adjective. 
Quirmr.  B.,  Noun.    ^ , 


PowxB.  B.,  F(Br&. 

CAPAomr.  B.,  Fwft. 
BBZ.ATXON.   B.,Jroun. 

Abukdamcb.    ^.,N&un. 

LikKNBBS.   B.,  Noun. 
Paopbb  Adjeotivbs.   B., -Noun. 

DnURUTION. 


^^^^"•"''^''Jr'**^*'  tumultuous ;~ 
en,  wooden  ;T««'»,Wgoted  i-ory,  deolama- 
*ory;—iife,  defective ;— id,  candid:— <Kei 
compassionate.  ««u*u.— w*«i 

Jw,  productive  ;-an«,  pleasant  ;-eii«,  conA 
Bi^eut  -.—ortf,  copapulsoryj—injr,  amusing: 
Finite*"       ;-*/e*H»4«»  Poriferous  ;-ite, 

^|'«jj Jiamable;  —  iWe,   resistible;  —  <fe, 

-Alf  musical ;— iol,  provincial  ;—al>i  polar  :— 

f.^JLP^*'"®*?/^  ',"",«*»•  suburban ;  -  ian, 
ccrflegian  ;-«e,  infantile;  —  <e,  romantic; 
—icai,  poetical. 

J^l,  fruitful  ;---o»c,  verbose  ;-^oti«,  porous  :— 
eome,  troublesome  ;~y,  hilly  ;-ey,  clayey. 

J«fe»  childish ;-  ly,  fatherly. 

C/»,  French  ;-€»*,  Spanish  ;-ic,  Platonic  ;- 
«»»•  Newtonian  ;— n,  Bussian ;— ean,  Pyr- 
eiieaH;-c»e,  Chinese  ;-inc,  Alpine  ;-«e, 
Moabite  ;—ote,  Candiote. 

J«/«»  reddish ;— «ow»e«  gladsome. 


Ill.—Stiffiaeee  of  the  Verb. 
To  Make.  B..  Adjective,  noun.  En^  darken ;  -  ate,  domesticate  ;  -^yv#,  rare- 
fy j-^rv^  simplify  ;-<«/*,  publish  ;-«e, 
unite  ;  —  «•,  breathe  ;~  ae,  cleans^  ;  —  lc, 
crumble  ;—««*?,  catechise  —ize,  solemnize. 
£e,  waddle;  — el,  shovel  ;-«»•,  liager;— Jk, 
talk  ;—«•/«,  stitch.  e     ,    **. 


VvrnqamnTATpma. 


!  IV.— Suffixes  of  the  J  deerb. 

IfANinBB.    K,  Adjective,  noun.       iy, •fiercely  :-warrl,  homeward  ;V*e«rcl«, 

(lowuwarde ;  —  wise,  crosswise ;  —  wane. 
sideways.  ^  * 
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^■t  »uotion«Mn7 
x-urd.  oow- 
inumt  i-Timt, 
n,  musician ; 
i;— i«e,  fugi- 
^■Of  delegate; 

d;— e«e,  Por- 
\tef  Moabite ; 
taler. 

«I,  pickerel ; 
U,  pfirtiele : 
f  i—oek,  hill- 
i,  globule;— 
—*ter,  poei- 
lie. 

one ;  —  o«!k, 

1r 


>u«,  piteous; 
multuous;— 
^f  deolama' 
mdid :— a<ei 

t;— «iif,con«^ 
tf)r«  amusing; 
'erous  ',—itet 

[ble;—  Me, 

oi'rPoliMf  ;— 
mn ;  -—  ian, 
'» romantic ; 

r»»porou8;— 
-cy»  clayey. 

Platonic  ;— 
— eaw,  Pyr- 
Ipine ;— #«e. 
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Part  Second. 


'  :preliminabie^. 

Syntax  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
cion,  agreement,  government,  and  arrangement  of  words  in 
sentences.  i 

The  Relation  of  words  is  their  reference  to  other  words 
or  their  dependence  according  to  the  sense. 

The  Agreement  of  words  is  their  similarity  in  person,  • 
number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  or  form. 

The  Government  of  words  is  the  power  which  one  word 
has  over  another,  to  cause  it-to  assume  some  particular  modi- 
fication. 

The  Arrangement  of  words  is  their  collocation,  or  relative 
position,  in  a  sentence. 


/ 


-'tifi  rare- 
Aiah'^  —  ite, 
ansQ ;  —  le, 
)  solemnize, 
liager ;— Jk, 
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Chapter  I. — Lesson  I. — Nominative  Case. 

1.  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  must  be  put  in  the  nominative 

case : —  _  . 

j  ^  I.  When  it  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb ;  as,  '*  The  boy  rtaeU  well; 

'^  ht  U  very  Htudious.'' 

y  2.  When  it  ia  in  apponition  with  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  in 
the  nominative;  as,  *'  Milton  the  poet  trait  for  many  years  blind,** — 
••/ myself  d/d  If ." 

3.  W  hen  it  follows  the  finite  tenses  of  an  intransitive  verb,  or  of  a 
transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice ;  as,  *'  The  child  was  named  John." 
— "JtwI.V 

4.  When  it  is  put  absolute ;  as,  "  Yaur  fathers,  where  are  they  t  '* — 
"  nt  failing,  who  shall  meet,  aucceas  ?  " 


I.  Plural  of  Noufli. 
Lesson  26,  27). 

1.  Charity,   .  

Bravado,  

^  Soliloquy,  . — ^ 

*  Mulatto,  — — 

Alkali,  

Crucifix,  


-Write  the  plural  of  the  noun.    (Part  Ist, 


2.  Deputy, 
Musquito, 
Faculty, 
Embargo, 
Attorney, 
Manifesto, 


8.  Diploma, 
Sphinx, 
Effigy, 
Cameo, 
Quarto, 
Alloy, 


II.  Nominative  Case. — Insert  a  nominative,  and  punctuate. 

1.  Friend,  result,  soul,  St.  John,  thing,  virtue,  we. 

2.  Art,  children,  duty,  life,  reward,  science,  source,  vice,  we. 

1.  Misery  is  the  necessary of  a  deviation  from  rectitude. 

The  apostle was  peculiarly  beloved  by  his  divine  Master. 

being  abandoned  |  we  become  terrified  with  imaginary  evils. 

Wherever  we  are  |  — ^ —  are  not  forgotten  by  a  kind  Providence. 
Idle  time  is  the  most  ruinous in  the  world. 

Continue  |  my  dear |  to  make  virtueyour  principal  study. 

The becomes  great  by  the  contempfation  of  great  objects. 

2.  As  we  grow  older  | becomes  dim  in  the  distance. 

Let  us  send  light  and  joy  |  if can  I  to  every  one  around  us. 

Acquire  |  my  dear |  the  habit  of  aoing  every  thing  well/ 

Ease  I  indulgence,  luxury  |  and  sloth  are  the of  misery. 

As  virtue  is  its  own |  so  — > —  is  its  own  punishment. 

Bhetoric  is  the |  and  oratory  the |  of  speaking  well. 

^t  is  our to  appropriate  our  time  to  valuable  purposes. 

III.  Correct  the  case  of  the  subject  of  the  verb.— Happy  is  him 
alone  who  depends  not  on  the  pleasurei^  of  this  world  for  enjjoyment. 
— Wh6m  do  you  think  did  the  mischief? — Are  not  you  and  him 
cousins  ? — A  pupil  older  than  me  excited  my  emulation. — None  are 
more  rich  than  them  who  are  content. — Them,  and  them  only  who 
are  virtuous,  can  deserve  respect. — Them  that  help  themselves, 
deserve  help. — Whom  do  you  suppose  arrived  last  night  ? 

liAtlB  "WL—Hm^—Naviay  a  ship. 

Analsrsis  antl  Panlu.— Honor,  wealth,  and  pleasor*  ^«duoe  the  heart.— 
The  heart,  the  mind,  amd ihe  tiipdy  iieguire  food. 
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Lesson  II.— Position  of  the  Subject. 

2.  The  subject  or  nominative  is  generally  placed  before  the 
verb;  SiSt  **  John  wntea  neatly." 

3.  In  the  following  instances,  the  subject  is  placed  after  the 
verb,  or  after  the  first  auxiliary : — 

1.  When  a  question  is  asked  without  an  interrogative  pronoun  in 
the  nominative  case;  as,  **  Did  ht  go  f  " — "  What  are  ]rOU  doing  f  " 

2.  When  a  supposition  is  made  without  the  oonjunotion  if;  as, 
"  Were  it  true,**  for,  •'  1/  it  were  true." 

3.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood  is  expressed ; 
as,  **  Oo  thou  in  peace" 

4.  When  an  earnest  wish  or  other  strong  feeling  is  expressed ;  as, 
"il/avyour  journey  be  happy." — " Qreat  was  my  surprise." 

5.  when  the  verbs,  nay,  answer,  reply,  etc.,  introduce  the  parts  of  a 
dialogue ;  as,  "  *  Esteem  and  love,*  said  the  sage,  '  cannot  be  bought  with 
gold.*" 

6.  When  the  verb  is  itself  emphatioal ;  as,  "  After  the  light  infantry, 
marched  the  Grenadiers,  then  followed  tJie  Horse." 

7.  When  some  emphatic  word  is  placed  before  the  verb ;  as,  *'  Nar- 
row is  the  way."—"  Here  am  I." 

8.  When  the  adverb  there  precedes  the  verb;  as, "  There  lived  a  man." 

I.  Plural  of  Foreigfn  Nouns. — Find  the  plural  of  the  noun.  Ua  is 
changed  to  i ;  urn  or  en,  to  a;  is,  to  es  ;  a,  to  a;  x  or  ex,  to  ces  or  ices. 

1.  Analysis,  Analyses.    2.  Spectrum,  Spectra.  S.Radius,  Radii. 


Phenomenon, 

Minutia, 

Parenthesis, 

Emphasis, 

Ellipsis, 


Genus,        : Axis, 

Lamina,      Stratum, 

Erratum,    Magus,    

Crisis,         Larva,     

Datum,       Oasis,      

II.  Position  of  the  Subject. — Supply  the  subject,  and  punctuate. 

Oowardice,  fruit,  it,  life,  patrons,  people,  silence,  you. 

If  there  were  no |  f  here  would  be  little  insolence. 

*' Better  is  a  judiciout |  "  says  St.  Francis  of  Sales  |  "than 

truth  spoken  withoui.  charity." 

Such  as  the  tree  is  |  such  will  be  the . 

Were more  disinterested  |  ingratitude  would  be  more  rare. 

Happy  are  the whose  history  is  most  wearisome  to  read. 

The  more  industrious  you  are  |  the  sooner  will learn  a  trade. 

As  the  flower  blooms  and  fades  |  so  does  human . 

Is sickness  or  selfishness  that  produces  most  misery  in  the 

world? 

III.  Place  the  subject  after  the  verb.— If  wisdom  were  to  be  had 
for  the  wishing,  all  would  be  wise. — Half  the  misery  of  human  life 
is  assuaged  by  good  nature. — The  original  work  of  Copernicus  Ms  in 
the  British  Museum. — Socrates  says,  "Life  is  but  a  preparation  for 
death." — The  ship  leaped  from  billow  to  billow. — The  strength  of  a 
nation  is  founded  on  unity  and  discipline.— They  whose  pleasure  is 
their  duty  are  happy. — Our  strength  and  happiness  consist  in  peace 
of  mind. 

'     liMtfai  Wmmtm,—Ora»l»,  heavy. 

Aanlyiito  and  Paralna*— The  arts  prolong,  comfort,  and  cheer  human 
life.— Prudence  foresees  and  examines* 
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Lesson  IIL— Apposition. 


\ 


4.  A  noun  or  a  personal  pronoun  is  In  apposition  with  another 
noun  or  pronoun,  when  it  is  added  to  designate  the  same  person  or 
thing ;  as,  "  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,"--**  The  prophti 
Daniel."-"  I  myielf."  -••  We  the  pupUt.''^ 

6.  The  noun  or  the  pronoun  in  apposition  with  another 
noun  or  pronoun  must  be  put  in  the  same  case  ;  as — 

NominatiTe. — "  Cicero  the  orator  was  called  the  father  of  hie  country.'.' 

PoMettive. —  **  Paradise  Lost  is  the  poet  Milton's  griatest  i^orfc." 

Objective.—    '*  TA«y  <>/«ef«d  Am  president." 

6.  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  placed  after  an  intransitive  verb,  or 
a  cransitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  must  be  put  in  the 
same  case  as  the  noun  or  the  pronoun  preceding  it,  when 
it  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing ;  as,  "  It  is  I." — "  These 
are  they." 

7.  The  finite  tepses  of  those  verbs  may  be  followed  by  a  nominative ; 
their  infinitives  and  participles,  by  a  nominative  or  an  objective ;  as, 
"  It  cannot  be  he." — "  I  took  it  to  be  him." — "  Nobddy  likes  the  t'deoi  oj 
being  called  a  fop."  \ 


I.  Plural  of  Foreign  Nouns. — Give  the  two  plurals  of  the  foreign 
nouns,  in  common  use. 

1.  Criterion,     Criterions  or  criteria. 

Automaton, or 

Vertex,         or — 

Cherub,        or 

Appendix,    —  or 


2.  Focus,     Focuses  or  foci. 

Medium, or  '■ 

Index,     or 

Helix,      or 

Vortex, or 


II.  The  Nominative  Case. — Insert  in  No.  1,  the  nominative  in 
apposition ;  in  No.  2,  the  nominative  after  the  verb ;  and  punctuate. 

1.  Balm,  OonBtantinople,  fugitive,  month,  successor. 

2.  Disgrace,  key,  life,  lock,  man,  poison,  saying,  thing. 


June  I  the 
Hope  I  the 


of  the  Sacred  Heart  |  is  the  brightest  of  the  year. 
-  of  life  I  soothes  us  under  every  misfortune. 


The  capital  of  Turkey  ( I  is  situated  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Mahomet  left  Mecca  a j  ne  returned  a  merciless  conqueror. 

The  Popes  | of  St.  Peter  |  are  the  vicars  of  Christ  on  earth. 

2.  Be  on  thy  guard  against  flattery  |  it  is  an  insidious .  ' 

He  that  loveth  pleasure  |  wiU  soon  become  a  poor .  ' 

It  is  an  old J  that  an  open  admonition  is  an  open . 

It  is  a  miserable to  live  in  suspense  |  it  is  the ^-  of  a  spider. 

Prayer  should  be  the of  the  morning  and  the of  the  night. 

III.  Correct  the  errors  of  case. — I  went  to  see  my  cousin  Charles, 
he  who  has  been  sick  so  long. — I'  did  not  know  whom  r«  was.— I 
would  act  the.  same  part,  if  I  were  him. — Whom  did  he  think  yon 
were?— It  was  not  me  that  did  it.— Who  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  ? — If 
it  had  been  me,  he  would  not  have  done  it. — The  visiter  was  not  the 
man  whom  he  seemed  to  be. 

fjatia  B»«t«.    PopuliiSf  the  people:   Publi«u»,  publie. 

AnstMyiAm  and  Pfiridns.— The  capital  of  Turkey,  ConBtantinople,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Bosphoru'*— The  butterfly,  child  of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the 
sun. 

.  i 
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Lesson  IV. — Nominative  Absolute. 

6.  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  put  absolute  in  the  nomi- 
native case  in  the  following  instances  : — 

1.  When,  by  direct  Addreia,  it  is  put  in  the  second  person  ;  as,  "  At 
lenotltjjohn,  reflect  and  be  wise.** 

2.  Wnen,  by  exclamation,  it  is  used  without  address ;  as,  *'  Oh  t  the 
happy  dayi  of  childhood" — "  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  suffer,  poor  beast  I " 

3.  When,  by  pleonasm,  it  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ; 
as,  "  The  boy,  on  I  where  is  het** 

4.  When,  with  a  participle,  it  is  used  to  express  a  cause  or  an  acoom* 
panyingiact ;  as,  "  Ht  failing,  who  can  hope  to  prosper  f  ** 

9.  The  participle  being  is  frequently  omitted  after  a  noun  or  a  pro> 
noun  put  absolute ;  as,  "  The  lessons  over,  the  pupils  were  dismissed.** 
Tliat  is,  **  The  lessons  htiag  over,  the  pupils  were  dismissed.** 


I.  Plural  of  Compounds. — Write  the  plural  of  the  noun. 


1.  Merchantman, 
Landlady. 
Clubfoot, 
Looker-on, 
Toothpick, 

2.  Mussulman, 
God-child, 
Hanger-on, 
Errand-boy, 
Saleswoman. 


8.  Forget-me-not, 
Penhy-a-liner, 
Barrister-at-law, 
Solicitor-general, 
Maid-of-all-work, 

4.  Cousin -german. 
Man-of-war, 
Sergeant-major, 
Attorney-general, 
Sergeant-at-arms, 


II.  Nominative  Case  Absolute.— Supply  the  noun  or  the  pronoun 
required,  and  punctuate. 

Baptism,  Champlain,  disease,  friend,  I,  utility,  we. 

being  a  child  |  they  tried  to  deceive  me. 

The of  John  |  was  it  of  Heaven  or  of  men  ? 

The once  discovered  |  the  cure  is  half  wrought. 

Spbak  not  |  my  dear |  against  the  principles  of  truth. 

The  great of  knowledge  being  apparent  |  it  is  highly  incum> 

bent  upon  us  to  pay  assiduous  attention  to  it  in  our  youth. 

— — -  having  died  on  Christmas  day  |  1635,  |  de  Montmagny  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XIY  to  succeed  him. 

How  swiftiy  our  time  passes  away  I  and  ah  1 |  how  little  con- 
cerned to  improve  it  1 

III.  Change  the  italicized  noun  to  the  plural.— The  artery  is  a 
canal  that  leads  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremity  of  the 
body. — The  crocus  is  among  the  earliest  flowers  of  spring. — One  of  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  is  the  desolation  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
hostile  army. — In  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  sanctuary  attached 
to  a  monastery,  to  which  the  unfortunate  fled  for  refuge. — A  high  chim- 
ney or  flagstaff  BerveB  to  attract  the  electric  fluid  during  a  thunder-sUmn. 

liiUfai  SlmmtM,—Minorf  tninuSf  leas ;  Minister,  a  servant. 

Aaalfiifai  aiMl  Parsing.— Peace  of  mind  being  lost,  we  tremble  at  th>« 
rustling  of  a  leaf.-  -I  being  a  child,  they  tried  to  deceive  me. 
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Lesson  V. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

CANADA, 


10 


«5 


90 


25 


Canada  has  held,  and  always  will  retain,  a  foremost  place 
in  iny  remembrance.  Few  Englishmen  are  prepared  to  find 
it  what  it  is.  Advancing  quietly ;  old  differences  settling 
down,  and  being  fast  forgotten  ;  public  feeling  and  private 
enterprise  alike  in  sound  and  whdcsomc  state ;  nothing  of 
flush  or  fever  in  its  system,  but  health  and  vigor  throbbing 
in  its  steady  pulse  :  it  is  full  of  hope  and  promise.  To  me 
— who  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  sometl^ing 
left  behind  in  the  strides  of  advancing  society,  as  something 
.neglected  and  forgotten,  slumbering  and  wasting  in  its  sleep 
— the  demand  for  labor  and  the  rates  of  wages ;  the  busy 
quays  of  Montreal ;  the  vessels  taking  in  their  cargoes,  and 
discharging  them  ;  the  amount  of  shipping  in  the  different 
ports  ;  the  commerce,  roads,  and  public  works,  all  made  to 
last:  the  respectability  and  character  of  the  public  journals ; 
and  the  amount  of  rational  comfort  and  happiness  which 
honest  industry  may  earn  :  were  very  great  surprises.  The 
steamboats  on  the  lakes,  in  their  conveniences,  cleanliness, 
and  safety ;  in  the  gentlemanly  character  and  bearing  of 
their  captains :  and  in  the  politeness  and  perfect  comfort 
of  their  social  regulations ;  are  unsurpassed  even  by  the 
famous  Scotch  vessels,  deservedly  so  much  esteemed  at 
home.  The  inns  are  usually  bad  ;  because  the  custom  of 
boarding  at  hotels  is  not  so  general  here  as  in  tpe  States, 
and  the  British  officers,  who  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
society  of  every  town,  live  chiefly  at  the  regimental  messes  : 
but  iti  every  other  respect,  the  traveler  in  Canada  will  find 
as  good  provision  for  his  comfort  as  in  any  place  I  know. 

^Dickens  {I812r-1870). 
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PrinciiMl  Idei  ■. 

1.  Statemrntof  (  1.  Canada  to  hold  a  foremost  placo  in  tho  writer's 

remerabranoe.  *  ' 

2. 
3. 


Subject  : 
A  glorious 
future  for 
Canada. 


2.  Plan: 
The  business 
of  Canada. 


1.  Canada's  demand  for  labor ;  tho  rates  of  wages. 
2. 


(I. 

12. 


/I. 


3. 


/I 
2. 
8. 
4. 


2. 


{ 


5. 
0. 


4. 


{I: 


5. 


/I. 


1 2. 


1.  Old  differences  settling  down. 
3.  Outcome:        1  2. 
Comfort  in 
Canada.      I  3. 


1.  In  the  analytical  study  of  'the  literary  selections  given  in  Syntax,  the 
pieces  are  uHually  decouiuosed  into  principal  ideas  and  acceimary  idea*. 
The  Teacher  may  multiply  the  questions  at  discretion.  He  should  show  the 
pupils  that  the  division  of  the  Analysis  into  (1)  iitateiiient  of  subjert*  (2) 
plaOf  and  (3)  oulc«m««  is  really  equivalent  to  the  division  heretofore 
given,  i.e.,  (1)  personaaeM*  time  and  place*  (2)  urordii  and  acUonM,(3) 
resuilf  inaral.  He  should  accustom  the  pupils  to  designate  an  idea,  as  far  as 
practicable,  not  by  a  sentence  or  a  clause,  but  by  a  general  term ;  as, "  Comfort 
in  Canada,"  ini^ead  )f :  '*  In  Canada  the  industrious  enjoy  great  comfort. 

The  Teacher  should,  in  a  special  manner,  make  the  pupils  understand  that 
the  distinction  of  ideas,  whether  as  principal  or  secondary,  should  be  based 
not  on  their  development,  but  solely  on  the  importance  of  their  relation  with 
the  subject.  A  principal  idea  may  be  contained  in  one  sentence ;  a  secondary 
idea,  in  the  same  piece,  may  be  developed  into  several  sentences ;  in  the  eame 
way,  an  idea  essential  to  the  piece  may  be  sometimes  expressed  in  one  word. 
and  another  less  important  may  be  extended  to  several  lines. 
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Questions.  ^ 

1.  Where  is  Canada  ? — Point  it  out  on  the  map,  and   show  its 

boundaries. 

2.  Of  what  is  the  first  sentence  suggestive  ? 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  second  sentence  ? 
4.*What  figure  does  the  third  sentence  contain  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "  advancing  V|uietly  "? 

6.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  "  old  differences  settling  down,  and  being 

forgotten." 

7.  Explain  "  public  feeling state."  .^         « 

8.  What  is  meant  by  "  nothing  of  flush  and  fever  in  its  system  "  ? 

9.  What  does  '* health  and  vigor  throbbing  in  its  steady  pulse" 

mean  ? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  "  it  is  full  of  hope  and  promise  "  ? 

11.  Has  the  time  that  elapsed  since  the  visit  of  the  celebrated  novdlj[st 

justified  his  prediction? 
12.*Wh&t  figures  are  exemplified  in  "  sound  and  wholesome,"  *'  flush 
or  fever,"  "  health  and  vigor,"  ••  throbbing  in  its  steady  pulse," 
"  hope  and  promise  "  ? 

18.  Epitomize  the  fourth  sentence. 

l4.  Give  in  one  word  the  idea  suggested  by  "  the  strides  of  advancinig 

society." 
16.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  "  neglected  and  forgotten." 

16.  What  other  comparison  corresponds  to  "  slumbering  and  wasting 

in  its  sleep  "  ? 

17.  What  is  meant  by  *'  the  demand  for  labor  "  ? 
18.*What  figure  is  "  the  busy  quays  of  Montreal  "  ? 

19.  What  is  a  cargo  f 

20.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  "  all  made  to  last  "  f 

21.  Name  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  public  journals  of 

Canada 

22.  What  is  "honest  industry"? 

23.  Name  the  principal  lakes  of  Canada. — Point  them  out  on  the 

map 

24.  What  are  the  principal  lines  of  steamboats  that  run  on  the 

lakes? 

25.  What  is  meant  by  "  bearing  of  their  captains  "  ? 

26.  What  are  the  "  social  regulations  "  referred  to  ? 

27.  To  what  vessels  are  the  Canadian  steamboats  compared  ? 

28.  What  does  "  at  home  "  mean  ? 

29.  Is  the  word  inn  in  common  use  in  this  country  ?  / 

30.  Is  the  account  Dickens  gives  of  the  hotels  of  Canada  applicable 

31.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "  regimental  messes."  [now  ? 

32i  Conjugate  hold  in  the  indicative  past  and  perfect. ... 

83.  What  are  the  subjects  of  toere  (17th  1.)  ? 

84.  Analyze  and  parse:  Few  Englishmen  are  prepared  tofinditMluUitis> 

Exercise. — Write  in  your  own  words  a  sketch  of  Canada. 

Note.— It  must  be  remembered  in  reading  this  selection  from  Dickens's 
"Ar.  erican  Notes,"  that  it  is  now  (188?)  forty-four  years  since  he  visited 
Canada,  which  then  comprised  but  two  provinces— Canada  East  and  Canada 
West.  The  brilliant  imagination  c.  ^ne  great  novelist  could  not  then  con- 
ceive what  Canada  has  since  become.  T  lo  justice  to  the  rapid  strides 
uiada  by  Caoad*  sipoa,  would  regnlra  the  pen  of  another  Dickens. 

•  '  ■  \ 

i  '  '  - 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — ^Enlarge  the  following  sentences  by  means  of  adjuncts  to  the 
principal  parts  :— 

1.  Our  horse  ran. 

2.  The  boy  caught  a  rabbit. 

3.  The  earperOer  built  a  liouse. 


IL  Make  several  statements  in  answer  to  each  of  the  followiQ|i 
questions : — 

1.  Hoio  does  the  good  scholar  pass  his  day  ? 

2.  What  recompenses  are  given  to  the  good  scholar  1 


III.  Draw  a  comparison  between  the  bee  and  the  studious  boy. 
The  Bee. 

The  bee  works   from    day-  ' 

break ;  she  ceases  not  to  go  and 
come;  she  alights  upon  the 
flowers  and'  sucks  the  nectar 
from  which  she  makes  her 
honey.  She  shuns  the  com- 
pany of  the  lazy  hornet,  who 
wishes  to  feed  on  honey  with- 
out working  for  it. 


ournals  of 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV. -1.  Ought. 
Ai^ht. 
Owed. 
Ode. 


2.  Paced. 
Paste. 
Painless. 
Pandess. 


3.  Pallet. 
Palate. 
Pact. 
Packed. 


4.  Panel. 
Pannel. 
Paul. 
Pall. 


Where  th<  dash  occurs,  insert  «  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

\.  We  ought  not  to  do  av.fht  that  is  wrong. 

Oabelus a  large  unm  to  Tobias. 

The  poet  has  written  an . 

2.  The  horse quietly  along. 

is  made  of  flour  and  water. 

meaiiS  without  pain  ;  ,  without  panes. 

3.  The on  which  the  Indian  rests  is  hard. 

The  hot  tea  scaided  the  boy's . 

He  signed  the and  then up  his  baggage. 


4.  The  thief  broke  the 
sheriff's  hovrie. 
The  dead  body  of  — 


of  the  door,  and  stole  the 


was  covered  with  a  costly 


v.— Write  a  composition  on  Early  Bisino. 


of  the 
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Lesson  VI. — Position  and  Form  of  the  Possessive. 

10.  A.  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  is  governed 
by  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed ;  as,  "  A  man's  nmnners 
often  decide  his  fortune." 

11.  The  possessive  case  usually  comes  immediately  before  the  gov- 
erning noun;  as,  "^  mother's  tenderness  and  a  father's  care  are 
nature's  gifts  for  taaxi*s  advantage.^' 

12.  It  is  separated  : — 

1.  When  the  governing  noun  has  an  adjective;  as,  ".4  child's ^rs< 
effort." 

2.  When  possession  is  affirmed  or  denied ;  as,  "  The  book  is  mine, 
and  not  John's." 

.  13.  The  appropriate  form  of  the  possessive  case  must  be  used, 
agreeably  to  the  sense  and  declension  of  the  word  ;  as,  "  John's  ft&o/c." 
— "  The  boy's  hat."—''  Ladies'  gloves."—''  Children  hots."—"  Their 
books." — "  The  answer  is  yours,  not  mine." 

14.  In  compound  nouns,  the  posseBsive  sign  is  adde  the  last  term  only ; 
as  *' His  father-:in-law%'wi8h."—"  The  Commander-ir        fs  residence." 

15.  The  relation  of  property  may  also  be  er  .sed  by  the  preposi- 
tion o/and  the  objective ;  as,  "  The  victories  c  ipoleon,"  for  "  Napol- 
eon's victories."  Of  the  two  forms,  that  should  oe  adopted  which  will 
render  the  sentence  more  perspicuous  and  agreeable. 

16.  Those  expressions  in  which  the  apostrophic  s  would  give  too 
mnc&  of  the  hissing  sound  to  ^ixo  phrase,  should  be  avoided  by  using 
the  preposition  of  and  the  objective;  as,  "  The  army  of  Xerxss;  '* 
"For  the  sake  of  conscience;  "  instead  of,  "  Xerxes' s  arniij;  " — "  (Jon- 
science^ s  sake." 


I.  Possessive  Case.- 

1.  Page,  

Echo,  

Wretch,  

Thief,  


-Write  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural. 

—  2.  Berry,  

—  Thrush,         

—  Heresy,         . 

—  Hero,  


IL  Possessive  Case. — Insert  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  possess- 
ive singular,  and  punctuate. 

Braddock,  Diogenes,  his,  Indian,  man,  whose,  wisdom. 

There  was  as  much  pride  in tub  as  in  Plato's  palace. 

He life  is  righteous  and  pious  preaches  sublimely. 

precepts  form  the  good interest  and  happiness. 

General death  was  caused  not  by  the tomahawk  but  by  a 

bullet  sent  by  one  of own  soldiers. 

III.  Correct  the  Errors  — Two  months  notice  has  been  given  to 
those  tenants  of  yours.— One  mans  loss  is  another  mans  gain. — This 
knife  is  your's,  but  I  thought  at  first  it  was  miile. — The  march  of  the 
interest  is  now  as  rapid  as  ever. — Hypocrites  are  wolves  in  sheeps 
clothing. — Their's  is  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case. — The 
world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance.  -The  tree  is  known  by 
it's  fruits. — Moses  rod  was  changed  into  a  serpent. 

Jjotin  Wiootit,—Pi'lmus,  first. 

\aa1yi\»  nntl  C'ar.^lu^.— He  whose  life  is  righteous  and  pious,  preaches 
sublimely.- -Ho  who  is  truly  a.friend,  will  bo""  his  friend's  in&rmities. 
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's  nmnners 


vk  but  by  a 


Lesson  VII.— Form  of  the  Possessive. 

17.  The  sign  of  the  possessive  case  should  not  be  added  to  an  adjec- 
tive, even  when  used  by  ellipsis  for  a  noun ,  as,  •'  The  poor  man's 
destitution,"  not,  •'  The  poor's  destitution.''—*'  The  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,"  not,  "  Henry  the  Kiphth's  reign." 

18.  Those  words  which  are  usually  adjectives,  but  which  sometimes  assume 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  are  nouns;  as,  " One's  ««//."—•' For  twenty's 
safcc."— "  Another's  rights." 

19.  The  sign  of  the  possessive  case  should  not  be  added  to  an 
adjunct  that  does  not  form  part  of  a  compound  term.  Thus,  such 
phrases  as,  *' The  Mayor  of  Toronto's  authority." — ''The  Bishop  of 
Montreal's  pastoral  letter;"  though  sometimes  used,  are  generally 
considered  inelegant. 

20.  The  use  of  several  successive  nouns  in  the  possessive 
case  should  be  avoided  ;  as,  "  The  Jnn</s  sons  favorite's  horse 
won  the  race;"  say  rather,  ^^  The  horse  belonging  to  the 
favorite  of  the  king's  son,  won  the  race.'' 

21.  The  possessive  case  should  not  be  used  before  a  participle  that 
is  not  taken  in  other  respects  as  a  noun  ;  as,  "  He  mentioned  John^s 
walking  a  mile."    Say,  "  He  mentioned  that  John  walked  a  mile." 


I.  Possessives.- 

noun. 

1.  Footman,  — 

Newsboy,  — 

Nobleman,  — 

Eyetooth,  — 

Landlady,  — 


-Give  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  the 


errors, 
words 


without 


2.  Negro,  

German, 

Artery, 

BuflFalo, 

Cayman,  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Insert  a  noun  Oi.*  a  pronoun  in  the 
possessive  case,  singular  or  plural,  as  required  by  the  sense ;  and 
punctuate. 

1.  Eagle,  enemy,  friend,  man,  one,  statesman,  their. 

2.  Ancestor,  beggar,  fellow-creature,  God,  its,  man,  prince,  you,  yours. 

1.  From  other experience  do  thou  learn  wisdom. 

The  glory  of  the  nation  is  the boast. 

nests  are  built  among  mountain  crags. 

Follow  your perfections  rather  than  your 

Nothing  is  lazier  than  to   keep eyes  upon 

heeding meaning. 

2.  Boast  not  of lineage   your virtues  are  not . 

evil  manners  live  in  brass  their  virtues  we  write  in  water. 

Use  your  talents  for glory  and  for  your benefit. 

The  human  heart  which  throbs  beneath  the rags  may  be  as 

noble  as  that  which  stirs  with  beating  the purple. 

III.  Express  the  idea  of  possession  in  a  more  appropriate  form. — 

The  admiral's  vessel's  masts  w.ere  shot  down. — Charles  the  Fifth'k. 
abdication  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment. — The  Declaration  of 
Independence's  anniversary  is  enthusiastically  observed  throughout 
the  United  States.— Such  was  the  economy  of  my  uncle's  agent's 
wife. — I  rewarded  the  boy's  studying  so  diligently. 

Ijntin  Wtootm.—Maffmta,  great;   Major,  greater;  Magiater,  a  master. 

Analysis  and  Pavitins.— Boast  not  of  your  lineage  :  your  ancestors'  vir- 
iiieH  are  not  yours.— Harbor  no  malice  in  thy  heart :  it  will  be  a  viper  in  thy 
bosom. 
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Lesson  VIIL— Repetition  of  the  Possessive  Sign. 

22.  The  noun  governing  the  possessive  case  is  often  omitted,  when 
it  cannot  he  mistaken ;  as,  '*  At  the  druggi»V»  («tore)."—  "  St.  Patrick^s 
\ehurch  or  school).'* — **  A  book  of  my  brother's  (books).*' 

28.  The  possessive  sign  must  be  added  to  two  or  more 
nouns  connected  by  conjunctions,  when  they  refer  to  things 
individually  different,  though  of  the  same  name ;  as,  "  A 
father's  or  a  mother's  sister  is  an  aunt."  That  is,  "A/ather's 
sister  or  a  mother^ s  sister  is  an  aunt." 

24.  The  iign  of  t!ie  possessive  case  must  not  be  added: — 

1 .  When  a  noun  is  put  in  apposition  with  another  possessive ;  as, 
"  ForDsLvitimy  servanVs  sake." — '*  As  a  poet.  The  Campaign  is  Addi- 
soiVs  chief  'aork." — "  I  left  the  parcel  at  Sadliefs,  the  bookseller." 

2.  Whon  two  or  more  nouns  connected  by  conjunctions  refer  to  ^e 
same  person  or  thing;  as,  "John  an<{  William's  teacher  is  a  learned 
wm.**    That  is,  "  The  teacher  of  John  and  William  is  a  learned  man.** 


I.  Plurals  and  Possessives.-^Write  the  plural  number,  and  the 
possessive  case  singular  of  the  compound  noun. 


1  Attorney -at-law, 
Sergeant-at-arms, 
Court-martial, 
Lord-lieutenant, 
Gonsin-german. 


2.  Aid-de-camp, 
Son-in-law, 
Phenomenon, 
Man-trap, 
Huntsman, 


II.  Sentences  to  be  completed. — Insert  a  noun,  inserting  or  omit- 
ting the  possessive  sign,  as  required  by  the  sense ;  and  punctuate. 

1.  Earth,  emperor,  poet,  suu,  WeUington,  William. 

2.  Ceesar,  Cain,  father,  Ferdinand,  invalid. 

1.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  Earth's  and  Yenus's  diameter. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in and  Mary's  reign. 

The  moon's  disk  often  appears  larger  than  the . 

Napoleon's  army  as  well  as was  composed  of  veterans. 

As  a Longfellow's  •*  Evangeline  "  is  considered  his  best  work. 

The Nero's  deeds  of  cruelty  are  too  revolting  to  recall. 

2.  The  sun  is  the  poet's  the and  the  hypochondriac's  friend. 

and  Isabella's  reign  is  the  most  glorious  in  history. 

Which  were  the  greater or  Napoleon's  victories  ? 

The  dutiful  son  does  not  discriminate  between  his *uid  his 

mother's  wishes. 
and  Abel's  sacrifice  were  not  equally  pleasing  in  the  sight  oi 

God,  because  of  the  difference  of  their  intention  in  offering  them. 

III.  Correct  the  errors  of  syntax. — John,  not  William's,  hat  was 
stolen. — This  house  is  James's  and  Henry's  property — Thi^  album 
was  bought  at  Walsh's  the  bookseller's  and  stationer's. — A  small 
stream  separates  my  brother  and  Mister's  farm. — Adam  was  Gain's 
and  Abel's  father.— Cain  and  Abel'u  occupation  were  not  the  same. — 
Our  of&ce  is  opposite  to  Morrison'i  ani  Company's. 

Eiatin  WLootn,— Locus,  a  place. 

Analyiiiaand  Parsing.— There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  Earth's 
and  Veuus'B  diameter.— The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  William  and 
Mary's  reigu.  ^ 
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Lesson  IX. — Possessives. — Compourding. 


26.  The  possessive  case  and  its  governing  noun  should  be 
joined  by  the  hyphen,  and  retain  the  apostrophic  s : — 

1.  When  ued  to  form  an  adjective;  as,  "  A  camers-hair  bruah.^*— 
•'  A  bird's-eye  view."—''  The  states'-rights  party" 

2.  When  they  form  a  figurative  name ;  as,  "  Dragon's-blood  is  a 
resinous  susbtance  brought  chiefly  from  India.** — "  Job's-tears,  Jew's- 
ears,  bear's-foot,  are  plants  so  called  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
objects  named." 

2G.  When  a  possessive  and  its  governing  noun  are  used  to  form  a 
literal  name,  the  words,  if  short,  are  usually  joined  without  either 
hyphen  or  apostrophe ;  as,  Townsman,  newspaper,  beestcax. 

27.  In  many  compound  literal  names,  the  noun  that  would  be  in  the 
possessive  case  is  used  adjectively.  and  joined  to  the  governing  noun, 
either  without  or  with  the  hyphen,  according  as  the  compound  has 
one  or  more  accents ;  as,  "  At  his  bedside." — "  My  bosom-friend." — 
>'  The  castle-wall. "-r-'<  A  sheepskin." 


I.  Possessives. — Supply  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case. 


l.The 


—  pencil. 

The trowel. 

The chisel. 

The lathe. 

The spade. 

The adze. 


2.  The 
The- 
The 
The 
The 
The 


crook. 

scepter. 

bow. 

staff. 

lance. 

crosier. 


3. zeal. 

purity. 

cruelty. 

treason. 

incredulity. 


II.  Compounds. — Beplace  the  dash  by  part  of  the  compound,  with 
or  without  the  hyphen  and  apostrophe  as  suitable. 

1.  Bear,  bird,  doom,  king.  St.  Vitus,  sun. 

2.  Camel,  Jew,  kite,  sale,  sheep,  St.  Anthony. 

1.  Scrofula  is  often  called  A'in^'«-evil. 

Mount  Eoyal  affords  a  pleasant eye  view  of  Montreal. 

What  marvels  of  life  do  we  not  owe  to  the  action  of  tiny beams? 

Young  children  are  often  afflicted  with dance. 

William  of  Normandy  ordered  the  compilation  of  the day  book. 

foot  is  a  poisonous  evergreen  shrub. 

2.  A harp  is  a  tongued  instrument  the  vibrations  of  which  are 

modified  by  the  breath  into  a  soft  melody. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  wore  a hair  girdle  about  his  waist. 

Erysipelas  is  vulgarly  known  as fire. 

A man  is  a  man  employed  to  sell  for  another. 

—foot  is  a  species  of  the  tobacco  plant. 

A  — — skin  when  prepared  for  writing  on  is  called  parchment. 

ni.  Cotrect  the  errors  in  the  form  of  the  compound. — Heart's  ease 
'?  otherwise  known  as  pansy. — The  cat's  head  raised  in  the  garden 
was  killed  by  the  frost. — Our  divine  Savior  cured  the  blind  man  who 
sat  on  the  highway  side,  near  the  city  of  Jericho. — Fool's  parsley  is  a 
poisonous  weed  often  mistaken  for  parsley. — Fool's  cap  is  so  called 
because  of  the  water  mark,  a  fool's  cap  and  bells,  stamped  on  it  by 
the  first  paper  makers. 

Ijntin  WLootm,—Lex,  legis,  a  law. 

Annlfsia  nnd  Pamlng.— St.  John  the  Baptist  wore  a,  camel's-hair  girdle 
about  his  waist.— Monk's-hood  is  a  species  of  aconite. 
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Lesson  X.  * 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


lO 


15 


ao 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SEASONS. 


Flattered  with  promise  of  escape 

From  every  hurtful  blast,  I 

Spring  takes,  O  sprightly  May  !  thy  shape, 

Her  loveliest  and  her  last. 

Less  fair  is  summer,  riding  high 

In  fierce  solstitial  power, 
Less  fair  than  when  a  lenient  sky 

Brings  on  her  parting  hour. 

When  earth  repays  with  golden  sheaves 

The  labors  of  the  plough, 
And  ripening  fruits  and  forest  leaves 

All  brighten  on  the  bough. 

What  pensive  beauty  autumn  shows, 

Hefore  she  hears  the  sound 
Of  winter  rushing  in,  to  close 

The  emblematic  round ! 

Such  be  our  spring,  our  summer  such ; 

So  may  our  autumn  blend 
With  hoary  winter,  and  life  touch. 

Through  Heaven-born  hope,  her  end.      ' 

—Wordsworth  (1770— 185fc  « 


OrnI  lilaieiiinul— >ikelch.. 


\ 
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Questions. 

1.  Give  th('  meaning  of  the  first  stanza. 

2.  Point  oat  .^gures  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  v'>rseB. 
S.  Why  use  th^  (3rd  1.)  ? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  sprightly? 

5.  What  is  the  mearin^  of  the  5th  and  6th  Hnes  ? 

6.  What  is  the  Solstia  ? 

7.  Which  solstice  is  referred  to  here  ? . . . . 

8.  What  is  meant  by  pnrti^c'i  hour  (8th  1.)  ? 

9.  Express  in  one  word  the  m'^^aning  of  the  9th  and  10th  lines. 
10.  What  is  referred  to  in  the  lS^h  line  ? 

1.1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  pensive  ?  % 

x2.  What  may  be  melancholy  in  the  th^'ughts  suggested  by  the  close 

of  autumn  ? 
13.  What  is  meant  by  **  Heaven-born  hopo?  " 


14.  Name  tlie  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case  in  tr^t  ^rst  stanza. 
16.  What  kind  of  phrase  is  "  O  sprightly  May !  " 

16.  Wbat  case  is  May  ? 

17.  What  kind  of  adjunct  is 'with  golden  sheaves  "  ? 

18.  What  is  the  subject  of  is  (5th  line)  ** 

19.  Analyze  and  parse  the  first  stanza. 


Exercise. — Paraphrase  Thoughts  on  the  Seasons. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Construct  sentences  which  shall  each  contain  one  of  the  following 
words  used  figuratively : — Worm,  pit,  darkness,  light,  mirror, 
executioner  mantle. 


II.  Vary  the  construction  of  the  following  sentences  without  destroy- 
ing the  meaning : — 

1.  Virtue  is  a  cer.ain  mark  of  a  noble  heart. 

2.  Moderation  is  much  praised,  hut  little  practised. 


Ill, 


Begin  each  of  the  following  sentences  with  a  series  which  sbt> 
be  included  in  the  pronominal  adjective : — 

1.  All  tend  to  frighten  us  during  a  storm. 
1.  AU  cnarm  ««  in  qa4sing  at  tlie  iea. 
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Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV. 

-1.  Pause. 

2.  Peal. 

8.  Pendant. 

4.Plaae. 

Paws. 

Peel. 

Pendent. 

Plaice. 

Peak. 

Peer. 

Pilot. 

Plane. 

Pique. 

Pier. 

Pilate. 

Plain. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  ruitable  word  taken  from  the  above' list. 

1.  The  speaker  made  a  short  patue. 
The  hunter  out  the off  the  bear. 

The  tourist  showed ,  because  he  could  not  climb  to  the 

mountain  peak. 

2.  Did  you  hear  the  thunder . 

the  apples.  t 

I  saw  the inspecting  the  new  pier.  \, 

8.  The  lady  bought  a  gold  for  her  right  ear. 

A.  beautiful  lamp  was from  the  roof. 

The steerea  the  vessel  into  the  harbor. 

Pontius condemned  Jesus  Christ  to  death. 

* 

4.  Though  the  stream  is  muddy,  it  is  a  good to  Ash  for > 

A is  a  carpenter's  instrument. 

and are  both  used  to  mean  a  level  country 


V. — ^Write  a  composition  about  Bailrcads. 
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Lesson  XI.—Ths  Noun.— Objectives. 

28.  A  noun  or  a  prona  m  must  be  put  in  the  objective 
case: — 

X.  When  it  is  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  participle ;  as,  '*  I 
found  him  oMuting  you."—'  ^Having  paid  tJie  debt  he  demanded  a 
receipt." 

2.  When  it  is  the  object  c  a  preposition ;  as,  *'  The  paper  lie*  be/ore 
me  on  the  desk." 

3.  When  it  is  in  apposition  with  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  in 
the  objective ;  as,  **  They  appointed  him  umpire." 

'  4.  When,  after  an  infinitive  or  a  participle  not  transitive,  it  agrees 
in  the  objective  case  with  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  signifying  the 
same  thing  *,  as,  "  He  took  you  to  be  me." 


I.  Derivation. — Form  another  noun  by  means  of  a  prefix. 


1.  Dress, 
Face, 
Giver, 
Work, 
Quiet, 
Jury, 
Boom, 
Head, 
Ease, 
Fume, 
Deed, 


2.  Patriot, 
Father, 
Creation, 
Eminence, 
Pension, 
Consul, 
Oration, 
Weight, 
Esteem, 
Vantage, 
Search, 


8.  Solution, 
Proof, 
Ability, 
Rage, 
Bector, 
Cavity, 
Source, 
Loin, 
Dose, 
Wood, 
Line, 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  suitable  objectives,  and 
punctuate. 

1.  Defect,  instinct,  mediocrity,  nature,  reason,  subject,  species,  sugRestion.vlew. 

2.  Crime,  meeting,  minister,  mistake,  object,  opposition,  secretary,  Bun,virtu6 


1.  Diligence  and  industry  repair  the of . 

Wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness  dwell  with  the  golden . 

In  the  human the  influence  of  — —  and  habit  is  generally 

assisted  by  the of . 

I  propose  to  give  a  general of  the . 

2.  Charity,  like  the brightens  all  its . 

A  candid  man  acknowledges  his  and  is  forgiven  a  patriot 

avows  his to  a  bad and  is  applauded. 

A  friend  magnifies  a  man's an  enemy  exaggerates  his . 

The  governor  appointed  him of  the . 

III.  Errors  to  be  corrected. — I  perceived  him  protecting  thou. — 
They  took  John  to  be  I. — You  and  me  are  old  friends. — My  brother 
md  him  are  tolerable  grammarians. — John's  and  Mary's  teaclier  is  a 
learned  man. — Xerxes's  army  made  a  disgraceful  retreat. — The  com- 
mittee visited  Bismark,  he  who  is  such  an  astute  statesman  and 
unfair  administrator. 

I^aiin  R«ots.— Pe«»  pedU,  afoot. 

Analysia  and  Parslnc— They  appointed  him  umpire.— He  took  you  to  be 
me. 
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Lesson  XII.— The  Noun.— Position  of  Objectivco. 

29.  The  objective  case  usually  follows  the  governing  word. 

80.  It  is  otherwise  placed : — 

1.  When  it  is  emphatic ;  as,  "  Me  he  re»tored  to  my  office^  but  him 
he  hanfied,''—**  John-/  have  beheaded."—''  Silver  an((  gold  I  have  none." 

2.  in  poetry  it  is  often  placed  between  the  nominative  and  its 
verb ;  as,  *'  The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed." 

3.  A  relative  or  an  interrogative  pronoun  is  commonly  placed  at 
the  head  of  its  clause ;  as,  *'  /  am  the  person  whom  they  seek." — **  What 
did  he  find?" 

81.  The  prononns  ir/iom,  ir/(ic^  and  what  are  sometimes  inelegantly 
separated  from  the  prepositions  which  govern  them ;  as,  "  What  did 
he  speak  of?  " — "  The  man  whom  he  called  on  was  absent."  Say  rather : 
••  Of  what  did  he  speak  f " — "  The  wan  on  whom  he  called  was  absent." 

82.  The  relative  that  always  precedes  the  verb  or  preposition  by 
which  it  is  governed ;  as,  "  He  is  the  best  man  that  I  know." — "  Buy  all 
those  things  that  we  have  need  of." 

38.  The  object  of  a  verb  should  never  be  separated  from  it 

by  an  explanatory  phrase  or  clause  ,  as,  "  He  undertook^  as 

every  one   ahouldy  his    tm/t\   with  a  detcrminatmi  to    8ticcee4" 

should  be,    "lie    undertook  his    task,   as  even/  (me  shoutdf 

with  a  determinaiior.  to  succeed." 


I.  Opposites. — Oive  two  contraries  of  the  noun. 

1.  Friend,  2.  Shallowness,  

Prodigality,     Mirth,  

Praise,  • — —  Bitterness,  — 

Modesty,  Cowardice,  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  the  objectives, and  panctuate, 

1.  Burden,  it,  life,  morrow,  noise,  passion,  pleasure. 

2.  Behavior,  demand,  gratification,  heart,  inability,  ourselves,  passion,  propor- 

tion, resigDation,  understanding. 

1.  He  needs  not  make  such . 

Idleness  brings  forward  and  nourishes  many  bad . 

Discomposed    thoughts   agitated   passions    and  a  ruffled  temper 

poison  every of . 

If  we  delay  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day  we  overcharge 

the with  a wjiich  belongs  not  to . 

2.  Nothing  more  strongly  inculcate;: than  the  experience  of  our 


own  to  guide 


The  fumes  which  arise  from  a boiling  with  violent never 


fail  to  darken  and  trouble  the 

If  opulence  increases  our it 

desires  and . 


increases  in  the  same 


our 


Tme  friendship  will  at  all  times  avoid  rough .  \ 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — Whom  did  I  speak  to? — He  played,  as 
every  good  actor  should  do,  his  part  ably. — The  Laplanders  coffin  con- 
sists of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree. — During  a  thunder-storm  the 
masts  of  the  vessels  are  often  tipped  with  a  pale  blue  light  called  St. 
Elmo's  fife. 

litttia  Wt09tM,—0rd0f  ordlnis,  order. 

Aualjrsia  and  Par»ln||k— John  have  I  beheaded.— The  man  en  whom  he 
<fA]]ed  wsj3  absent. 
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sctivcn. 

ling  word. 

?tft  but  him 
have  none." 
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lay  rather : 
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;anctuate. 


on,  proper- 

>d  temper 
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a<ie  of  our 
—  never 
our 


layed,  as 
offin  con- 
iorra  the 
sailed  St. 


whom  he 


LFiirfON  XIII.— The  Noun.— Objectives. 

84.  When  a  transitive  verb  is  followed  by  two  objectives  not 
connected  by  a  conjunction  nor  referring  to  the  same  thing,  one 
of  them  is  governed  by  a  preposition  understood;  as,  **They 
ofered  me  a  seat"    That  is,  "  They  offered  to  me  a  seat." 

86.  The  object  of  the  verb  may  generally  be  found  by  trans- 
posing the  terms,  for  then  the  preposition  has  to  be  supplied ;  as,  "  I 
paid  him  the  money."  **Ipaid  the  money  to  him." — *'  He  atked  them 
the  question.*'    **  He  asked  the  question  of  them." 

86.  T.  ?  object  of  a  transitive  verb  in  the  active  voice'  must  be 
made  its  subject  in  the  passive  voice ;  as,  (Active)  *'  7  paid  him  tJu 
money,"  (Passive)  "  The  money  teas  paid  [to]  /ti'in,*'  not  "  He  was 
paid  the  money." 

87.  The  same  verb,  participle,  or  preposition  may  have  several 
objects  connected  by  conjunctions,  expressed  or  understood  ;  as,  *'  He 
was  deserted  by  friends  and  relatives."—"  God  created  the  heavens,  ths 
earth,  and  aMthey  contain" 

88.  Objective  nounb  of  place,  degree,  or  manner,  are  often  omitted 
after  a  preposition,  when  an  adjective  is  used ;  as,  *'  In  [a]  vain 
[manner] ." — ••  In  secret  [places] ." — *•  On  high  [places] ." 

I.  Spionyms. — Give  two  words  of  about  the  same  meaning. 

1.  Ridicule.  

Clandestine, s 

Mutinous,  

Poignancy,  

Obnoxious, 

2.  Knavery,  '        ■ 

Mountebank,  

Choleric,      '  ^ 

Obloquy,  

Convenience, 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. —Supply  the  objoctivcs,  and  pnnctn* 
ate. 

Ih'itain,  Briton,  century,  Germany,  indolence,  island,  Germany,  Pict,  prince, 

Saxon,  Scot,  service,  settlement,  soil,  state,  Vortigeru,  Woden. 

The  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

From  the  vast  and  gloomy  forest  of  Hengist  and  his  brother 

Horsa  said  to  be  descended  from the  Saxon  god  of  war  were 

invited  into by one  of  the  petty to  aid  him  in  repelling 

the  attacks  of  the and .    These  warlike  chieftains  performed 

the for  which  they  were  paid  but  obi^erving  the of  the 

and  pleased  with  the  fertility  of  the they  invited  more  of  their 

countrymen  to  endeavor  to  make in  the .    Successive  hordes 

of poured  in  and  for  a waged  war  with  the  unhappy . 

They  wjre  finally  successful  in  founding  seven known  by  the 

name  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

III.  Correct  the  errors.— He  was  paid  his  salary.— The  dog*sear8 
were  made  on  that  book  by  a  careless  pupil. — Buy  all  those  things 
which  we  have  need  of. — What  did  he  speak  of? — The  lady  whom  she 
called  on,  was  absent. 

Latin  Wlootm»—J'€ena,  punishment. 
Aualy«i«  nu«l  Panting.— Tbey  offered  me  a 
q  «8tiou. 


seat.— He  asked  tbem  tb» 
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80.  Intr&..sitive  verbs,  or  transitive  verbs  in  the  passive  voice, 
should  not  be  made  to  govern  the  objective  case  ;  as,  '*  The 
planitrt  grew  cotton"  should  be  "  7'he planters  raise  or  cul- 
tivate coMon." — **  Hit  ckaracter  hoi  been  found  (auM  with  <ta 
deceitful^"  should  be,   *'Hit  character  was    censured    as 

deceUfuL" 

40.  The  perfect  partioiple  of  m  verb  ihould  never  be  followed  by  an 
objective ;  as,  **  The  meane  made  use  of  were  illegal,"  should  be,  **  The 
meane  used  were  illegal.** 

41.  A  noun  or  a  prononn  thouid  not  be  made  the  object  of  two  prepo* 
sitioni  (not  in  the  same  oonttmotion)  nor  of  a  transitive  verb  ana  a 
preposition ;  as,  **  He  ttood  before  and  looked  up  at  the  house."  should 
be,  **  He  etood  be/ore  the  house  and  looked  up  at  it." — "  Mg  companion 
dred  at  and  wounded  the  hare,*'  should  be,  *'  My  companion  fired  at  the 
hare  and  wounded  it." 


I.  Synonjiiis. — Give  two  words  of  about  the  same  meaning. 

1.  Reparation,  ,^ 

Profligacy,  I 

Vicissitude,  

Dereliction,  

Eulogium,  

2.  Contumacy,  

Dissimulation,  

Inundation,  

Progenitor,  ^ 

Hilarity,  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  the  objectives,  and  punctuate, 

Century,  oonoluslon,  conqueror,  desoeDdants.  disseiiBion,  Egbert,  languago, 
law,  mountain,  prince,  spirit,  states,  submisBion,  system,  temper,  valor, 
war. 

Kingdom  of  England. 

The  Ssxons  were  as  much  if  not  more  indebted  to  the among 

the  British au  to  their  own  for  the  fortunate of  their 

.    Such  Britons  as  were  timid  submitted  to  the imposed  by 

their while  those  who  were  of  a  more  intractable  and  ferocious 

retired  to  the  inaccessible of  Wales  and  there  enjoyed,  and 

transmitted  to  their their manner  and  independent  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth a  uniform  of  government 

was  established  by who  reduced  the  Heptarchy  either  by  war  or 

by  the of  the  different and  formed  the  kingdom  of  England. 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — Sometimes  it  is  made  use  of  to  give  a 
small  degree  of  emphasis. — We  shall  set  down  the  character^  made 
use  of  to  represent  all  the  elementary  sounds. — The  words  made  use 
of  to  denote  spiritual  or  intellectual  things  are,  in  their  origin,  meta- 
phors.— To  illustrate  the  great  truth  in  our  times  is  often  overlooked. 
— Some  characteristic  circumstance  was  seized  upon  and  invented.— 
James  fired  at  and  wounded  the  bird. 

Tialla  It««la.— PoCer,  father. 

Amtlyela  and  Pandas*— His  character  was  censured  as  deceitful.— Tb« 
means  used  were  illegal. 
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Lksson  XV. 


Littrary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


WOODEN  RUINS. 

A  modern  wooden  ruin  is  of  itself  the  leaM  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  depressing  object  imaginable.  The 
massive  structures  of  antiquity  that  are  everywhere  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe,  exhibit  the  remains  of  great  strength, 

5  and,  though  injured  and  defaced  by  the  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  agency  of  time,  promise  to  continue  thus 
mutilated  for  ages  to  come.  They  awaken  the  images  of 
departed  generations,  and  are  sanctified  by  legends  and  by 
tales.     But  a  wooden  ruin  shows  rank  and  rapid  decay, 

10  concentrates  its  interest  on  one  family  or  one  man,  and 
resembles  a  mangled  corpse,  rather  than  the  monument 
that  covers  it. 

It  has  no  historical  importance,  no  ancestral  record.  It 
awakens  not  the  imagination.     The  poet  finds  no  inspir- 

15  ation  in  it,  and  the  antiquary  no  interest.  It  speaks  only 
of  death  and  decay,  of  recent  calamity,  and  vegetable 
decomposition.  The  very  air  about  is  close,  dank,  and 
unwholesome.  It  has  no  grace,  no  strength,  no  beauty, 
but  looks  deformed,  gross  and  repulsive.  Even  the  faded 
color  of  a  painted  wooden  house,  the  tarnished  gilding  of 

ao  its  de  :orations,  the  corroded  iron  of  its  fastenings,  and  its 
crumbling  materials,  all  indicate  recent  use  and  temporary 
habitation. 

-^Haliburton  (1802—1865.) 
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Principal  ideas. 


LESSONS  m  ENGLISH. 

Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 


Questions.  ,       , 

1.  What  is  the  opposite  of  modem  ? 

2.  What  is  the  etymology  of  depressing  ? 

3.  Give  a  relative  clause  in  place  of  imaginable. 

4.  What  is  the  derivation  of  massive  ?  ^ 

5.  Change  of  antiquity  to  an  adjective  having  the  same  meaning. 

6.  Epitomize  the  second  sentence. 

7.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  third  eentence. 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (i)  rank,  (2)  contracts  ? 

9.  Why  has  it  "  no  historical  importance — no  ancestral  record  "  ? 
4.0.  In  what  else  is  the  wooden  ruin  unlike  the  massive  structure  oj 

antiq^uity  ? 

11.  What  IS  meant  by  **  vegetable  decomposition  "? 

12.  Give  the  meaning  of  e/u}Uk. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  grace  (16th  1.)  ? 

14.  Name  some  of  the  fastenings  used  in  a  house. 

16.  What  effect  has  the  repetition  of  no  in  the  18th  line? 


16.  Analyze  and  parse:  A  modern  wooden  ruin  is  of  itself  the  least 
interesting,  and.  at  the  same  time  the  most  depressing  object  imagin 
able. 


Exercise. — Write  a  sketch  of  Wooden  Ruins. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Add  a  second  proposition  which  shall  be  a  consequence  of  the 
first. 

Science  is  a  precious  treasure : .      \ 

Human  respect  is  contemptible : 

The  poor  are  our  brethren : 

Appearances  are  often  deceitful : 

Commerce  and  industry  are  the  fortunpof  h  ^ouptry: 


aning. 


uUure  oj 


he  least 
imagin 


of  the 
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U. — Make  np  a  sentence  about  each  of  the  following  subjects,  add 
adjuncts  to  the  principal  parts,  and  introduce  a  personifica- 
tion into  each  sentence :  pestUence^  wcUerSt  mooii. 


III.  Develop  the  following  thought:  Who  speabtf  sows;  who  tisteus, 
harvests. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous    Words. 


IV. 

~^'  Plate. 

2.  Plum. 

3.  Pour. 

4.  Praise. 

Plait. 

Plumb. 

Pore. 

Preys. 

Pleas. 

Pole. 

Port. 

Pride. 

Please. 

Poll. 

Porte. 

Pried. 

Wh>'"»  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  Hat. 

i.  While  at  table  a  stupid  fellow  upset  a  plate  and  soiled  a  plait  of  a 
lady's  dress. 
accept  my in  behalf  of  this  poor  boy. 


.2.  The  little  «irl  ate  a . 

The  line  does  not  hang  — 

enough. 
The was  struck  c      he 


because  the   — 
-  with  a  hickory 


is  not  heavy 


3. 


the  water  out. 


See  how  those  studion     .  oys over  their  books. 

Scarcely  had  the  vesr  ?    anchored  in  the at  Constantinople 

when  the  America^  '  tarted  to  visit  the . 

4. the  valiant. 

The  hawk upon  smaller  birds. 

would  not  permit  him  to  acknowledge  his  fault. 

The  detective closely  into  the  secrets  of  the  domestic. 


/. — Write  a  composition  about  Steamboats. 


^^-^=^^^5:?^!^ 
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SYNtAX    OF   THE    ARTICLE. 


Chapter  II. — Lesson  XVI. — Position. — Omission. 

42,  The  article  is  placed  before  the  noun  which  it  limits ; 
but  when  an  adjective  precedes  the  noun  the  article  is  placed 
before  the  adjective  ;  as,  '*  Beside  the  ruins  q/the  cottaye  stands 
an  aged  «/w."  However,  the  article  is  placed  immediately 
after  the  adjectives  «//,  such^  many,  what,  bothy  and  those  which 
are  preceded  by  the  adverbs  too,  so,  as,  or  how  ;  as,  "  Such  a 
gift  is  too  small  a  reward  for  so  great  a  labor" 

43.  The  article  is  not  used  : —  "^ 

1.  Before  the  names  of  virtues,  vices,  passions,  arts,  sciences,  &c.\ 
as,  "Ka/Mty  excites  disgust.^^ — *'  Geometry  is  a  branch  of  mnthcmaticsV 

2.  Before  titles  merely  mentioned  as  titles;    as,  ^^  He  is  styUd 
Marquis.** 

3.  Before  the  names  of  things  merely  mentioned  as  words ;  as. 
Oak,  elm,  pine. 

4.  Before  nouns  implying  a  general  state,  condition,  or  habit ;  as, 
In  terror,  in  haste. 


I.  Derivatives.- 

1.  Court.  — 

Extreme,  - — 

Attract,  — 

Quick,  

Protect,  

Execute,  — 


-Give  two  derivatives  from  each  word. 

—  2.  Familiar, 

—  Convulse,     

— Cultivate, 

— Civilize, 

—  Employ,       

—  Interpret, 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  the  articles. 

1.  God  has  —  vocation  for  each  one  of  us. 

—  lilies  of  —  field  are  under  God's  care. 
He  rendered  services  to  —  state. 

I  am  sighing  for  —  holidays,  to  rest. 
2. 1  cannot  write  you  —  letter. 

Your  whole  case  lies  in  —  nutshell. 
There  lie  —  inoxhaustihle  magazines. 

—  tree  can  draw  on  —  whole  air,  —  whole  earth,  on  all 

main. 


rolling 


III. — Correct  the  errors. — The  pride  is  one  of  the  capital  sins. — 
The  drunkenness  degrades  below  the  beasts. — The  strength  is  u  char- 
acteristic of  Cardinal  Newman's  writings. — The  geometry  is  a  useful 
study. — He  deserves  the  title  of  a  gentleman. — The  highest  titlj  iu 
Canada  is  that  of  a  Governor. — The  maple,  the  beech,  the  birch,  tlic 
oak,  and  the  elm  are  names  of  Canadian  trees. — Let  us  wait  in  the 
patience  and  the  quietness. — The  contemplative  mind  delights  iu  the 
silence. 

Eiatin  Root*.— Planfa,  a  plant. 

Analj-ni*  and  Paming.— The  memory  of  the  just  is  blesscrl;  but  thot 
rfame  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.— Trath  is  a  mightier  weapon  thau  the  swovdo,    > 


ision. 

it  limits  i 
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lediately 
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ices,  &c. ; 

is  styled 

ords;  as, 

abit;  as, 
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Lesson  XVII. — The  Article.— The  Use  of  a  or  an, 

44.  The  article  a  or  an  is  used  before  nouns  of  the  singular 
Hiumber  only ;  as,  a  man,  an  eayle. 

45.  The  article  a  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to  give  a  col- 
lective meaning  to  an  adjective  of  number  j  as,  "  A/ew  men,  a 
ffreat  many  houses."  Otherwise  the  indefinite  article  must  never 
be  used  as  even  to  seem  to  relate  to  a  plural  noun  ;  as,  "  A 
house  and  gardens^''  should  be,  "A  house  and  its  gardens." 

46.  The  indefinite  article  is  usually  required  to  convert  the 
proper  name  of  an  individual  so  as  to  denote  a  class;  a^ 
"  Every  poet  is  not  a  Milton  or  a  Byron" 

Oral  Exrrcine.— What  is  an  Article?  (224).— How  many  Articles  are  there? 
(225).-Define  the  Doflnite-the  Indefluite  (226-227).— Where  is  a  used  ?— Where 
isa7tusod?(228-2:U). 


I.  Derivatives. — Give  two  derivatives  from  each  word. 


1.  Captive, 
Caution, 
Certain, 
Crime, 
Creed, 
Deity, 


2.  Accept, 
Cave, 
Circle, 
Corporate, 
Create, 
Dictate, 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  the  articles. 

1.  Defoe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  —  fiction,  yet  everything  in  it  seems 

like  —  reality. 

—  stick  put  into  water,  generally  appears  bent ;  but  this  is  owing  to 

—  phenomenon  called  refraction. 

—  noble  fraternity  was  founded  by  St.  Bernard  iv  rescue  travelers 

lost  in  —  snows  of  —  Alps. 

—  substance  in  —  state  of  fusion  is  called  liquid. 

2.  A  piece  is  —  fragment  or  part  of  anything  separated  from  the  whole. 
It  may  also  denote  —  literary  or  —  artistic  composition. 

On  a  sudden,  —  army  of  ninety   thousand  came  pouring  into  — 
plains  of  —  Carnatic. 

—  struggle  with  Hyder,  was  —  struggle  for  life  and  death. 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — My  attendance  was  to  make  mo  hap- 
pier man. — Argus  is  said  to  have  hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were 
always  awake. — Excessive  use  of  meats  and  drinks  should  be  avoided. 
— Foreigner  and  hired  servant  shall  not  eat  thereof. — Worship  is 
homage  due  from  man  to  his  Creator. — The  telephone  is  wonderful 
invention. — We  should  always  show  strict  adherence  to  duty.— Pat- 
rick Joseph  is  ypunger  boy  than  his  brother. 

Ijatiii  Roots.— Par«,  a  part. 

Aniilysis  and  Parsing.— A  beautiful  stream  flows  between  the  old  and 
the  new  mausion.— He  is  not  so  good  a  poet  as  historian. 
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LESSONS  IM    ENGLISH. 

Lesson  XVIII. — Use  of  the  Article. 


\. 


47.  The  definite  article  is  ncncrally  required  : — 
z.  When  a  noun  in  the  singutar  number  ia  regarded  r.s  the  name 
of  a  whole  class ;  as,  "  The  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts." 

2.  When  a  common  noun  becomes  proper ;  as,  The  Pyramids,  The 
Terrace. 

3.  Before  proper  names  of  nations,  societies,  families ;  as,  The 
Romam,  The  Dominicans^  All  the  Howards.  In  direct  address  the 
article  is  not  used;  as,  ^^  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen." 

4.  Before  the  names  of  ships  and  rivers  ;  as,  "I  sate  the  Quebec  sail 
up  the  St.  Lawrence." 

5.  When  adjectives  are  used,  by  ellipsis,  for  nouns;  as,  "The 
yowtg  are  influenced  by  novelty ;  the  old  by  cuBtom." 

^.  Before  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  who  or  which  in  a  restric- 
tive clause;  as,  *♦  The  carriages  which  were  formerly  in  use,  were  very 
elunuy." 

NOTB.— Some  other  definitive  may  also  be  used:    as,  "These  carriages 

whieh" 

7.  Before  a  participial  noun ;  as,  "  Great  benefit  is  reaped  from  the 
reading  of  history." 

Note.— The  indefinite  article  also  may  be  used  before  a  participial  noun ; 
as, "  They  shall  he  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh." 


V  Formation  of  words. — Form  derivatives  from  the  words  givea 
1.  Grade, 


Govern, 
Image, 
Sublime, 
Labor, 
Elevate, 
2.  Congregate, 
Human, 
Subjugate. 
Conjure, 
Legible, 
Legislate, 


n.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  the  articles. 

—  elephant  is  —  most  sagacious  of  all  quadrupeds. 

—  oak  reaches  —  great  age.  / 
-^  ferry  crosses  every  fifteen  minutes  to  —  Island. 

—  Jesuits  have  —  honor  of  being  intensely  hated  by  —  enemies  of 

religion. 

—  "  Atlantic  "  was  wrecked  on  —  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

—  good  alone  are  great. 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — That  name  is  not  mentioned  by  his- 
torians who  wrote  at  that  time. — Substantives  that  end  in  ian,  are 
such  as  signify  profession. — Boasting  is  not  only  telling  of  lies,  but 
also  of  many  unseemly  truths. — For  revealing  of  a  secret  there  is 
no  remedy. 

Ijalin  Wt^mtMt—Peraona,  the  mask  worn  by  players. 

ABaily«ii  «iid  Paralag.— At  first  the  enemy  gave  way,  but  afterwards  he 
repulsed  the  left  of  on*  line.— Fire  is  a  better  servant  than  master. 
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Lesson  XIX. — The  Article.— Repetition. 

48.  When  nouns  are  joined  construction  without  a  close 
connection  and  common  dependence,  the  article  must  be 
repeated ;  as,  "  /  hate  not  the  liaty  biU  the  lie." 

49.  The  article  is  repeated  before  two  or  more  adjectives  connected 
by  conjunctions  when  the  qualities  belong  to  different  things ;  9A,"A 
black  and  a  white  horse,'''  that  is,  two  horses,  one  black  and  the  other 
white.  But  when  the  qualities  belong  to  the  same  tiring,  the  article 
should  not  be  repeated;  as,  "  A  black  and  white  Iwru"  that  is,  one 
horse  black  and  white. 

50.  A  repetition  of  the  article  before  several  adjectives  in  the  same 
construction  implies  a  repetition  of  the  noun  ;  but  when  there  is  no 
repetition  of  the  article  the  adjectives  belong  to  the  same  noun. 

51.  In  making  a  comparison,  if  we  refer  to  one  person  or  thing  we 
must  insert  the  article  but  once ;  but  if  we  refer  to  two  persons  or 
things,  we  must  use  it  twice;  as,  "  He  is  a  better  speaker  than  writer." 
Here  different  qualifications  of  the  same  man  are  compared.  But 
when  we  say  "  He  is  a  better  speaker  than  a  writer,"  we  refer  to  dif- 
ferent men. 


-Form  derivatives  from  the  words  given. 


I.  Formation  of  words.- 

1.  Sanguine,  

Ascend,  

Persecute,  

Assess,  — —  

Consider,  —^ —  

Consign,  

2.  Satisfy,  ^  

Sense,  

Secular,  

Conserve,  * 

Signify,  

Assist,  -.  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.—  Supply  the  articles. 

1.  Never  could  man's  gaze  have  rested  on  —  scene  more  rich  and 
bright. — All  marveled  at  —  strange  shy  grace  of  Mary's  gentle  son. 
— He  sat  by  —  way-side  with  weary  hopeless  mien. — Soft  —  evening 
shadows  gather. 

2.  —  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  —  lea. moon  arose  and 

shone  brightly  on  the  Niagara  Falls. eyes  of  father  and  child 

met  in  a  parting  gaze  of  love. — Gay  flowers  embalm  —  air  with  a 
sweet  subtle  perfume. 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — The  perfect  participle  and  imperfect 
tense  ought  not  to  be  confounded. — I  despise  not  the  doer  but  deed. 
— For  the  sake  of  an  easier  pronunciation  and  more  agreeable  sound. 
— The  path  of  truth  is  a  i)lain  and  safe  a  path. — He  is  a  better  speller 
than  a  reader. 

JLalin   Roots. — Patlor,  to  suffer ;   to  endure. 

AnalyaiH  and  Pamlny.— The  original  sigaifloation  of  miave  was  boy-'" 
Groves  and  meadows  are  delightful  iu  spriiui 
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Lesson  XX.    . 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

LOSS  IN  DELAYS, 


Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 

Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee : 
.  Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force —  , 

Fiy  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee  : 
5  Good  is  best,  when  soonest  wrought, 

Lingering  labors  come  to  naught. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure. 
Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past. 
10  Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure  : 

After-wits  are  deafly  bought, 
Let  the  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought.  I 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  before, 
Take,  then,  hold  upon  his  forehead  : 
«5  When  he  flies  he  turns  no  more  ; 

And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked  : 

Works  adjourned  have  many  stays, 

Long  demurs  bring  new  delays. 

Seek  thy  salve  while  sore  is  green, 
9o  Fester'd  wounds  ask  deeper  lancing  ; 

After-cures  are  seldom  seen, 

Often  sought,  scarce  ever  chancing  : 
In  the  rising  stifle  ill, 
Lest  it  grow  against  thy  will. 

as  Drop3  do  pierce  the  stubborn  flint, 

Not  by  force,  but  often  falling  ; 
Custom  kills  with  feeble  dint,  '    , 

More  by  use  than  strength  prevailing : 
Single  sands  have  little  weight, 
30  Many  make  a  drowning  freight. 

Tender  twigs  are  bent  w'th  ease,  \ 

Aged  trees  do  break  with  bending ; 
Young  desires  make  little  prease, 

Growth  doth  make  them  past  amending : 
«5  Happy  man  that  soon  doth  knock 

Babel's  babes  against  the  rock. 

—11  Southwell  (1560—1695  ) 

OntI  Btnirmeiit— dlcetcb, 
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Principal  Ideas. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Questions. 

Point  oat  a  figure  in  the  first  line. 

Use  a9  equivalent  for  breed. 

Point  out  a  figure  in  the  second  line. 

Why  say  "time  is  lent  thee"? 

What  are  "creeping  snails  "? 

Point  out  a  figure  in  the  6th  line. 

Explain  the  7th  line. 

Explain  the  8th  line. —  "* 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  9th  line  ? 

What  then  is  to  be  done? 

Tell  what  is  meant  by  the  11th  and  12th  lines. 

What  figure  is  carried  from  the  13th  line  to  the  16th  ? 

These  four  lines  are  a  repetition  of  what  idea  ? 

Can  you  give  a  quotation  from  another  author  conveying  about 

the  same  meaning  as  the  15th  and  16th  lines  ? 
Epitomize  the  17th  and  18th  lines. — One  delay  brings  on  another. 
What  is  meant  by  green  (19th  1.)  ? 
Express  in  different  form  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  20th  and  22nd 

lines. 
Where  is  che  remedy  given  for  this  ? 
What  may  be  learned  from  the  6th  stanza.  ? 
What  may  be  learned  from  the  last  stanza  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  prease  (33rd  1.)  ? 
What  are  '* Babel's  babes"? 
What  do  the  last  two  lines  of  each  stanza  contain  ? 


24.  What  form  of  the  verb  and  the  pronoun  is  used  in  this  piece  ? 

25.  With  what  kind  of  clauses  does  this  poem  abound,? 

26.  Parse  thy  (2nd  1.),  man's  (8th  1). 

27.  Parse  "thou  repent  thee"  (4th  1.). 

'  28.  Conjugate  wrought  (5th  1.)  in  the  indicative  mood. 

29.  What  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  little  (29th  1.)  ? 

30.  Analyze  and  parse : 

"  Drops  do  pierce  the  s:ubborn  Hint, 
Not  by  force,  but  often  falling; 
Custom  kills  with  feeble  dint, 
More  by  use  than  strength  prevailing." 


Exercise. — Paraphrase  Loss  in  Delays. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Complete  the  proposition  by  a  second  which  shall  give  a  reason 
f6r  what  is  said  in  the  first. 

We  must  adore  Ood, 

It  is  just  to  love  our  parents, 

Avoid  useless  expenses, '. 

We  must  employ  our  time  well, 


mst 
ii 

COM 


II. — Develop  the  following  thought :  Be  silent  when  you  give,  speak 
when  you  receive. 


dyes 


III. — State,  in  a  connected  form,  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  thought  of  God. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.- 

-1.  Prize. 

2.  Prior, 

3.  Populace. 

4.  Quire. 

Pries. 

Prier. 

Populous. 

Choir. 

President. 

Principal. 

Quarts. 

.    Eadical. 

' 

Precedent. 

Principle. 

Quartz. 

Radicle. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  boy  who  won  the  prize  for  gentlemanly  deportment,  pries  too 
much  into  his  neighbor's  business. 

The  — —  replied  that  no  justified  tbem   to  pass  such  a 

resolution. 


2.  A is  the  superior  of  a  community  of  monks  ;  and  a 

a  person  who  pries. 
The of  the  school  is  a  man  of . 

3.  The ,  in  that city,  was  highly  excited. 

The  farmer  gave  three of  milk  for  a  amall  piece  of  — 


IS 


4.  The  leader  of  the wants  a of  paper. 


It  was  from  a  noted 
of  a  root. 


I  learned  that means  the  germ 


V —Write  a  composition  about  the  Guabdian  Angels. 


ve  a  reason 


give,  apeak 


)  be  derived 


uire. 
hoir. 
adical. 
adicle. 

ove  list, 
t,  pries  too 

ss  such  a 


ia 


IS 


the  germ 
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SYNTAX  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 


Chapter  III.— Lesson  XXL— Position. 

62.  The  adjective  is  generally  placed  before  the  noun  to 
which  it  relates  ;  as,  "J  studious  haif." 

68.  The  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun  in  the  following 
instances : — 

1.  When  other  words  depend  on  it,  or  stand  before  it ;  slb,*'A  man 
confident  of  his  ahility.'^ — ^'An  army  ten  thousand  strong^." 

2.  When  the  quality  results  froni  the  action  of  the  verb ;  as,  "  He 
dyes  the  cloth  red." 

3.  When  a  verb  comes  between  the  adjective  and  its  noun ;  as, 
"  The  door  has  been  nwde  wide." 

64.  The  adjective  may  either  precede  or  follow  its  noun  in 
the  following  instances  : — 

X.  When  an  adverb  precedes  the  adjective ;  as,  "  A  being  infinitely 
wise,"  or  "  An  inAnitely  wise  being." 

2.  When  several  adjectives  belong  to  the  same  noun ;  as,  "  A  man 
kind,  brave,  and  generous,"  or  'M  kind,  brave,  and  g^enerous  man.** 

3.  In  poetry ;  as,  "  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  the  dark 
unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." 

65.  An  adjective  and  its  noun  may  both  be  qualified  by  other 
adjectives,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  most  distinguishing  must 
be  expressed  next  to  the  noun ;  as,  'M  venerable  old  man"  not  "  An 
old  venerable  man." 

56.  The  ordinal  adjectives,  first,  second,  third,  and  last,  must  be 
placed  before  the  cardinal  numbers,  when  used  to  specify  a  part  of  the 
same  series ;  and  after  them  to  designate  one  of  each  of  several  dif • 
ferent  series ;  as,  •'  The  first  three  chapters  of  a  book,"  means  "  The 
first,  t/te  second,  and  the  third  chapter." — '*  Three  trst  prizes,"  me&na 
*•  Three  prizes  each  of  which  is  first." 

■%<        ■     ■■  I        I     I—  ■  -■  -  ■■■■I  ,  ,..  ^.  ,  .■■■     ,  I  ^M 

I.  Synonyms. — Give  two  synonyms  of  each  adjective  in  this  list. 

1.  Secular,  2.  Irreligious,     

Irrational,  Curious,  

Contemptible,     Laughable,     — —        

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  suitable  adjectives. 

1.  Foolish,  irrational,  worldly. 

2.  Impious,  irreligious,  laughable,  ridiculous. 

1. interests  have  a  great  sway  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

The  schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether . 

The  conduct  of  children  is  often . 

2.  Shame  and  reproach  are  generally  the  portion  of  the and  — ' 

One  step  above  the  sublime  makes  the . 

The  humorous  stories  of  a  wit  are . 


III.  Extend  the  italicized  adjectives  to  adjective  clauses. — A  truth- 
ful man  will.be  respected. — A  modest  lady  is  respected.— The  rolling 
mountains  of  the  deep  obey  Thy  strong  command. — With  glowing 
cheek  and  curling  lip,  she  stood  in  silent  pride. — Let  eternal  blessings 
crown  my  earliest  friend. 

Ijatln  VtooUh—Mirus,  strange,  wonderful. 

Analysis  and  Parsing.— The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has.-> 
procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
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Lbsson  XXIL— The  Adjective.-  -Degrees. 


67.  In  comparing  but  two  objects  or  classes  of  objects  the 
comparative  degree  is  usually  preferred ;  as,  **John  ts  taller 
than  Henryt  but  Henry  is  the  stouter  of  the  two." 

68.  In  a  oomparison  between  one  object  and  others  of  the  game 
olasB,  when  the  oomparative  degree  is  employed,  the  latter  term  of 
oomparison  should  never  include  the  former;  as, "  Iron  is  more  useful 
than  all  the  other  metalt.** 

59.  When  the  superlative  degree  is  employed,  the  latter  term  of 
oomparison  must  never  exclude  the  former;  as,  **Iron  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals." 


I.  Synonyms. — Find  synonyms  of  the  adjectives  of  this  section. 


l.Bad. 
Besentful, 
An^y, 
Quiltless, 
Adverse, 
Indolent, 
Actual, 


2.  Unoffending, 
Beproachful, 
Unjust, 
Contageous, 
!31ameless, 
eiTepy, 
Active, 


sentiment  spends 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  suitable  adjectives. 

A  Angry  (2),  hasty,  inoffensive,  reproachful,  spiritual,  temporal,  vindictive. 
S.  Evil,  guiltless,  impertiuent,  pestilential,  unjust. 

1.  Honor  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a  - —  word. 

I  am enough  to  ropal  force  by  force. 

The man  is  very  joon  offended;  his  — 

itself  in words. 

Useful  and animals  have  a  claim  to  our  kindness. 

The  upper  house  of  parliament  consists  of  lords and . 

2.  The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  - —  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 
The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth — an sign. 

And  the  Lord  said :  "  Hear  what  the judge  saith." 

The  breath  of  infidelity  is . 

A  wise  man  is  not  inquisitive  about  things . 

IIL  Correct  the  errors.— Brazil  is  larger  than  any  country  in 
South  America. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  more  sublime  than  any 
poem  in  the  English  language. — John  is  the  tallest  of  the  two  boys. 
— My  father  loves  me  more  than  all  his  children. — Venus  is  the 
-brightest  of  all  the  other  planets. — Shakespeare  is  more  faithful  to 
the  true  language  of  nature  than  any  writer. — Gold  is  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  the  other  metals. — Of  all  other  beings,  man  has  certainly 
the  greatest  reason  for  gratit'iie. — This  boy  is  brighter  ihan  any 
other  of  his  brothers. — The  English  tongue  is  the  most  susceptible 
of  sublime  imagery,  of  all  other  languages  in  the  world. — Silver  is 
whiter  than  any  metal. — Asia  is  larger  than  any  continent. — The 
Pacific  is  calmer  than  any  ocean. 

I<atiB  Wl—tm,—MittOf  to  send. 

Analyaia  and  Panins.— "  He  that  foUoweth  me  walketh  not  in  darkneBS," 
■aith  the  Lord.— Mv  little  ohUdren,  love  one  another. 
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I. 


iccts  the 
(a  taller 


the  same 
r  term  of 
»re  useful 

:  term  of 
the  moit 


action. 


IS. 

Qdiotlve. 


it  spends 


am. 


antry  in 
han  any 
ivo  boys, 
is  the 
itliful  to 
lost  pre- 
jertainly 
lan  any 
sceptible 
Silver  is 
It.— The 


arkness,** 


Lesson  XXIII.— Adjectives.— Dcigrees.   -Numbers. 

60.  When  equality  is  denied,  or  inequality  n  irmed  Jther 
term  of  comparison  should  include  the  other  as,  "  Ne  kinrf  of 
Ktufland  was  so  able  as  Alfied  the  Great."  It  s»hould  be,  **No 
Other  king  of  Emjland  was  so  able  aa  Alfred  the  Great,'* 

61-  Double  comparatives  and  double  superlatives  are  im* 
proper;  as,  Less  nobler^  nwst  atraitest.  Say,  less  noblei 
straitest. 

62.  TbiTSo  adjectives  whose  signifioation  does  not  admit  of  different 
degrees  should  not  generally  be  compared,  nor  preceded  by  adverbs  of 
cV^greo;  as,  Supremeat,  So  universal. 

63.  When  the  adjective  is  necessarily  singular  or  necessarily  plural; 
h\\e  noun  must  be  made  so  too ;  as,  Four  feet  long,  ticenty  pounds. 

I.  Synonyms. — Give  synonyms  of  the  adjectives  of  this  section. 
1.  Abominable,  ■ 


Invincible, 
Subject, 
Humble, 
Modest, 
2.  Obedient, 
Agreeable, 
Conformable, 
Competent, 
Fit, 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  suitable  adjectives. 

1.  Commou,  detestable,  insuperable,  modest,  subject. 

2.  Apt,  competent,  conformaole,  many,  obedient,  pleading,  wise. 

1.  By  reason  of  his  cruelty  he  became . — Some  persons  have  an 

aversion  to  the  study  of  metaphysics. — ^AU  human  institutions 

are  to  decay. — One  right  the  great  and  lowly  claim. — A 

man  truly Is  as  much  so  when  he  is  alone  as  when  he  is  in  com- 


pany. 
2.  John  George  is  very 


to  his  parents. — A countenance 


denotes  tranquility  and  contentment. — The  decisions  of  a  judge  must 

be  strictly to  the  letter  of  the  law. — Man  is  not to  decide 

upon  the  good  or  the  evil  of events  that  befall  him  in  this  life. 

—If  you  hear  a sentence  or  an phrase,  commit  ifc  to  memory. 

III.  Coirect  the  Errors. — Noe  and  his  family  outlived  all  the 
people  that  lived  before  the  flood. — No  person  feels  so  much  the  dis- 
tresses of  other  as  they  who  have  experienced  distresses  themselves. — 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all. — This,  I  say,  is  not  the  best  and 
most  principal  evidence. — More  universal  terms  are  put  for  such  as  are 
more  restricted. — That  man  is  six  foot  high. — They  carry  three  tier  of 
guns  at  the  head ;  and  at  the  stern  two  tier. — The  stalls  must  be  ten 
foot  broad. — You  may  see  the  train  coming  at  a  distance  of  three 
mile. — These  verses  consist  of  two  sort  of  rhymes. 

fjatln  BLootm,— Modus,  a  manner. 

Analjraiit  and  Parain||.— On  some  fond  breast  the  panting  soul  relies.— Eto 
had  only  fifty  men  with  him.  ~ 
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Lesson  XXIV.— Adjectives  This,  That,  etc. 


64.  The  pronominal  adjectives  this  and  that  should  relate 
to  nouns  of  the  singular  number  only  ;  their  plurals,  these  and 
those^  to  plurals ;  "  This  hand,  these  fiands :  that  kind, 
those  kinds." 

65.  When  this  and  that,  or  these  and  those,  are  contrasted,  this  or 
these  should  represent  the  latter  term,  and  that  or  those  the  former ; 
as,  **  Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  temptations ;  that  tends  to  excite  pride, 
this,  discontent.** 

•'  Farewell  my  friends  t  farewell  my  foes ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those.'* — Burns. 

66.  Adjectives  should  not  be  used  for  adverbs ;  as,  "  He  writes  ele- 
gant."— "  It  is  a  remarkable  good  likeness.**  Say  rather,  "  He  writes 
elegantly."— "It  is  a  remarkably  good  likeness.** 

67.  In  poetrjr,  adjectives  relating  to  the  noun  or  pronoun,  are  often 
used  elegantly  instead  of  adverbs  modifying  the  verb  or  participle;  as, 

"  Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
Into  a  perfect  cairn."— Thompson. 
"  Firmer  he  roots  him  tlie  ruder  it  blow.** — Scott. 

68.  When  a  participial  adjective  is  followed  by  the  objective  case,  a 
preposition  must  be  inserted  to  govern  it ;  as,  "  He  did  not  think  it 
deserving  his  attention,**  should  be  *'  He  did  not  think  it  deserving  of 
his  attention.** 


I.  Synonyms. — Find  synonyms  of  the  adjectives  of  this  section. 

1.  Polite,  2.  Ignorant,  

Bude,  Unruly,  

Abrupt,  Obstinate,  

Exact, Violent,  -^— 

Chief,  Peculiar,  ^— 

• 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  suitable  adjectives. 
Barren,  exact,  illiterate,  particular,  polite,  punctual,  rude,  ruffian-like,  rugged. 

An  ignorant  man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others  is  said  to  be  an 

preacher. — A  pedant  among  men  of  learning  and  sense  is  like  an 

ignorant  servant  giving  an  account  of conversation. — Vane's  bold 

answers,  termed and  ,  furthered  his  condemnation. — The 

evils  of  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices, and at  a  dis- 
tance.— A  merchant  should  be  - —  in  his  accounts, in  the  details 

of  business,  and in  keeping  appointments. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — Hope  is  as  strong  an  incen- 
tive to  action  as  fear  :  this  is  the  anticipation  of  good,  that  of  evil. — 
He  speaks  very  fluent  and  writes  rapid. — The  work  was  done  very 
good. — I  cannot  think  so  mean  of  him. — The  following  extracts  are 
deserving  the  serious  perusal  of  all. — The  opinions  of  illustrious 
men  are  deserving  great  consideration. 

liBtin  Roots*— JIfordeo  (tnoraum),  to  bite. 

Analjroiia  and  Paming.— She  reads  well  and  writes  neatly.— He  acted 
much  more  wisely  than  the  others. 
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Lesson   XXV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 


DEATH  OF  FATHER   MAliQUFTTE. 

A  few  days  after  Easter,  he  left  the  viIlage^  escorted  by 
a  crowd  of  Indians,  who  followed  him  as  far  as  Lake 
Michigan.  Here  he  embarked  with  his  two  conipanions. 
Their  destination  was  Michillimackinac,  and  their  course 

5  lay  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake.  As,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  advancing  spring,  Pierre  and  Jacques  urged  their 
canoe  along  that  lonely  and  savage  shore,  the  priest  lay 
with  dimmed  sight  and  prostrated  strength,  communing 
with  the  [Blessed]  Virgin  and  the  angels.   On  the  nineteenth 

10  of  May,  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  near ;  and,  as  they  passed 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  he  recjuested  his  companions  to 
land.  They  complied,  built  a  shed  of  bark  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  bank,  and  carried  thither  the  dying  Jesuit. 
With  perfect  cheerfulness  and  composure,  he  gave  directions 

15  for  his  burial,  asked  their  forgiveness  for  the  trouble  he  had 
caused  them,  administered  to  them  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  permitted  to  die  in 
the  wilderness,  a  missionary  of  the  faith,  and  a  member  of 
the  Jesuit  brotherhood.     At  night,  seeing  that  they  were 

30  fatigued,  he  told  them  to  take  rest,  saying  that  he  would 
call  them  when  he  felt  his  time  approaching.  Two  or 
three  hours  after,  they  heard  a  feeble  voice,  and,  hastening 
to  his  side,  found  him  at  the  point  of  death.  He  expired 
calmly,  murmuring  the    names  of  Jesus  and   Mary,  with 

as  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  crucifix  which  one  of  his  followers 
held  before  him.  They  dug  a  grave^  beside  the  hut,  and 
here  they  buried  him  according  to  the  directions  which  he 
had  given  them ;  then  re-embarking,  they  made  their  way 
to  Michillimackinac  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  priests  at  the 

30  mission  of  St.  Ignace. 

— Parhnan. 


OmI  Statement— Sketch.. 


1.  Kaskaskia,  about  seven  miles  below  the  site  of  the  present  town  ot  Ot- 
tawa, Illinois. 

2.  In  1877  the  Very  Bev.  Father  Jacker  discovered  the  remains  of  the  heroii 
missionary  Father  Marquette,  at  the  village  of  Bt.  Ip;nace,  on  the  site  of  the 
little  church  where  they  had  been  interred,  June  9th,  1677,  just  two  hundred 
years  betor^^— Catholic  World,  Nov.,  1883,  p.  265. 
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Principal  Ideas. 


LESSONS   IN    ENGLISH. 

Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 


Questions. 

1.  Vfh&t  is  Easter  ?  .\         ^     .■         , 

2.  What  ifl  a  village  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "  crowd  "  (2nd  1.)  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  ♦'  Indians  "  (2nd  1.)  ? 
6.  Where  is  Lake  Mixshigan  ? 

6.  Explain  (i)  "embarked,"  (3rd  1.) ;   (2)  ''destination,"  (4th  1.). 

7.  What  was  Michillimackinac  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  "  border  of  the  lake  "  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "their  course"? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  "  freshness  of  advancing  spring  "  ? 

11.  Give  synonyms  of  "  urged  "  (6th  1.)!  - 

12.  What  is  a  canoe  f 

13.  Point  out  the  alliteration  in  7th  line. — . . . .  (What  is  alliteration  ?) 

14.  Explain  "  savage  shore." — . . .  .(Give  other  meanings  ot savage.) 

15.  What  is   meant  by  "dimmed  sight"? — (What  caused  the 

dimness  of  Father  Marquette's  eyes?) 

16.  What  is  meant  by  "prostrated    strength"  ?  —  ..  ..(Is  there  an 

alliteration  in  "  prostrated  strength  "  ?) 

17.  What  is  meant  by  "  communing  "  ? 

18.  Who  is  the  B.  Virgin  ? — What  are  angels  ? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  "  his  hour  was  near  "  (10th  1.)  ? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  mouth  "  of  a  river  ? 

21.  Explain  (i)  "  requested,"  (2)  "  to  land  "  ? — . . . .  (Give  synonyms  of 

requested.) 

22.  Give  synonyms  of  "complied." 

23.  What  is  meant  by  a  "  shed  "  (12th  1.)  ?— Name  some  words  that 

could  be  used  in  place  of  shed. 

24.  What  is  meant  by  "  Jesuit  "  (13th  1.)  ?  r 

25.  Give  synonyms  of  "  composure  "  (14th  1.)  ? 

26.  Explain  "  gave  directions  for  his  burial." 

27.  What  is  the  "  Sacrament  of  penance  "? — When  was  this  Sacra- 

ment instituted  ? 

28.  Explain  (i)  "wilderness,"  (2)  "  missionary  of  the  faith,"  (3)  "bro- 

therhood "(18-19th  11.). 

29.  Give  synonyms  of  "  fatigued."  ,, 

30.  Explain  "  rest  "  (20th  1.). 

31.  Explain  "  time  approaching  "  (21st  1.). 

32.  Explain  "feeble  voice"  (22nd  1.).—  . (What  caused  this  feeble- 

ness ?) 

33.  What  figure  in  "  point  of  death  "  (23rd  1.)  ?  ' 

34.  What  figure  in  "  murmuring  "  (24th  1.)  ? 

35.  Why  do  .Catholics  invoke  Jesus  and  Mary  at  the  hour  of  death  ? 

36.  Why  do  Catholics  at  the  hour  of  death  desire  to  gaze  upon  a  cruci- 

fix? 

37.  Distinguish    between  "companion"  and   "follower"? — Is   the 

•WQrd  "  conjpanions  "  J3rd  1 J  the  most  apj>ro{)riate  word  ? 


Questions. 

88.  Explain  "tidings'' (39fthl.):''    .         rf     :  '    ■Tit'i  '' 

39.  Where  was  the  "  Mission  of  St.  Ignace  "  ? 

40.  Wljj^t  is  meant  by  , the  "  Mission  of  .^§t.  Ignace"?-   ,, 


9^' 


.♦■■% 


41.  Of  what  mood  and  tense  is /e/Y  / — .  j ;;...  (Conjugate  it  in  the  third 

person  singulAt"  of  the  Indicative'Mood.)  •''*     *'* 

42.  Parse  that  (7th  1.).— (Give  the  plural  of  that.) 

43.Why  is  Blessed  in'elosed  in  brackets?  ""         "=     *    '>    ''' '  ^^^ ''"' 

44.  Of  what  tense  is  btiilt  (11th  1.)  ? — (Conjugate  it  in  the  Potential 

Mood,  third  person  plural.)  r-       '.:''. 

45.  Analyze  into  their  parts:  freshne^§,  cl\ierfulness,v'forgivme»8,  mis- 

sionary, brotherhood.  ;  .,         •  .    • 

46.  Analyze  and  pars^Hhe  first  sentence. 


Exerciac— ^ritQ  a  sketch  of  Fjatheic,  Marquette,.        - ,!.• 


^.  ,.  •-.•^.,    .fr;,    .,.   »J*"-!  '"    (  ;   ■  ;:i     r 


.  •     i 


■■/  ';•!. 


(Is  there  an 


..,y 


this  feeble- 


Phraseology  and  Bompbi^ltibii. " 


I. — Add  an  inference  to  each  of  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  To  satisfy  for  sin  Jesus  Cl»ri»t-&»ffered  and  died ; 

2.  The  M.  B.  Virgin' is  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God; 


3.  Christian  sign»"and  practices  have  dften  been  foutid  in  iwfi'del 

countries ; 

4.  '*  He  who  lovea  danger  shall  perish  in  it " ; 


II. — Enlarge  the  following  thoughts  by  a  series  of  expressions  forming 
a  climax : — 

1.  Nothing  discourages  the  good  soldier, 

2.  All  things  please  us  in  thfi  fo^n^tryj,. .  j^. . . 

■^'  ■•'  •  'V'    '••  ■•>> .;.v '  -^    ■  "*  '■'      '        ^ 

III. — Express  some  ideas  that  may  be  introduced  into  a  composition 
entitled 

A  Conflagration. 

A  MoBNiNo  IN  Spring. 


.! 


m 


UeSSOKS  IN  EINGMSH. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous   Wordt. 


lV.-i.R6ok. 
Wredk. 
Beek. 
WpBftk. 


2.  BinM. 
BhjnoM. 
Bigmr. 
Bigget. 


8.  Bite. 

4.Bood. 

Bight. 

Bade. 

Write. 

Boom. 

Wright. 

Bheam. 

Whcie  the  dash  occurs,  iilMrt «  suitable  word  Uktn  from  the  above  Hat. 

1.  Ton  Mem  to  reek  little  whether  we  visit  the  wreek  or  not. 
The  honM -'^— with  he«t. 
00  not "-—  your  vengeance  upon  a  helpleea  ohilii. 

9. «-— ie  white  f root. 
Blank  vene  is  verse  without  -^ — . 
^e  .„^  of  thai  veisel  treated  hie  workmen  with  ^i^-i — .  i 

8,  It  if  not  <- — to  ridicule  a  religions  ^^ — .  ^ 

«-f<«-  for  a  »«^^  to  fl3(  the  wheel'  of  my  carriage. 

4,  The  farmer  acted  in  a  r-rr,r-  manner  hecanse  the  landlord  would 
not  sell  him  a  •^^.^^  of  land. 

The  dampnem  pf  the  ««<—  has  giv«n  John  a  severe  ^m-^. 


lUjjIlLPHf.' 


iTt— Write  a  oompbeitioB  ahotit  ttvs  BntMo  Bmr. 


-^^s^^ss^^t*- 


\ 


mmiiiMrr'.>\»i  iwi. 
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Lesson.  XXVL^^Pronominal  Adjectivcv. 

69.  The  pronominal  ftdjeotivM  eithtr  imd  mither  relate  to  two  tlUiifi 
only  i  when  more  than  two  are  ref errpd  to,  any  and  mon^  w  noi  pWi 
should  be  naed ;  as,  •*  Either  of  the  two."—**  Agar  of  tht  IVm."-. 
"  None  of  the  four,"  or  ••  Not  one  of  thefmr." 

70.  The  adjective  whole  moat  not  be  need  in  a  plural  aenpe  for  mil ; 
as.  "  All  the  inhabitatUe,"  not "  The  whole  inhabitanU." 

71.  The  jprononn  them  should  nerer  be  used  instead  61  the  preil0m- 
inal  adjectives  theie  or  thoee ;  as,  "  Give  wu  thoee  hookt,"  not  "  9iM 
VM  them  hooker— **  I  Inmght  these  glocee  for  a  doUar,"  not "  1  boit^hi 
Ihemglovee..,.* 

72.  The  reciprocal  expression,  one  another,  should  not  be  applied  to 
two  objects;  nor  each  other  or  one  the  other  to  more  than  two;  at, 
"  David  and  Jonaihan  loved  eadi  other  tenderly ,**  not  **  David  and  /enp. 
than  loved  one  another." 


-duAiiSiM^ 


I.  Synonyms.— Find  synonyms  of  the  adjectives  in  this  list. 

1.  Pressing,  —^ ><     v 

Avaricious,  -* <■    i  > 

Economical,  —^ 

Beneficent,  — -  »" 

Incidental,  — — —  — 

2.  Contracted,  — —  -,- 

Answerable,  — — .  — ,.„- — 

Powerful,  —  ■  '-  ■■■'  ■ 

Boyal,  — — 

Favorable,  — *-^r— 


as 


II.  Omistione  to  be  •ttpplied.^&upply  suitable  adjeotii 

1.  Boonomical,  laat,  nMrrow,  psnimonloiM,  nrfspt. 
S.  Answerable,  benefleent,  eonfeingent,  human,  rsgal. 

1.  Let  a  father  seldom  strike,  but  xxyaa  very  -—  necessity,  and 
the remedy. — A  prodigal  king  is  more  of  a  tyrant  than  a 

one.— A  person  who  has  but  murrow  means  should  be  •— — . 

— Besentments  are  not  easily  dislodged  from minds. 

2.  The  most of  all  beings  is  He  who  hath  an  absolute  fnln  see 

of  perfection  in  Himself.— >We  see  how  a  -^^^  event  baiBes  mans' 
knowledge  and  evades  hia  power.— The  leader  <tf  the  opposition  wim^ 
like  to  noake  the  government  — ^  for  the  errors  of  -"^  nature. — On 
the  death  of  Ghanes,  the  -*<^  power  was  abolished. 

III.  Correct  the  liaise  syntax.— Did  either  of  the  oompanv  stop  to 
assist  you  ?— There  are  twenty  here,  but  neither  of  them  will  answer. 
— Either  of  the  three  may  go  with  you. — Where  are  them  books  that  I 
bought  yesterday  ?— Go  and  tell  tbom  boys  to  be  still^r-Whioh  of  them 
three  dictionaries  is  the  most  useful  ?— We  should  nbt  use  snaA  SAd 
WILL  promiscuously  for  onejknoUier. — John  Francis  tad  JAmes  lore 
one  another. — The  people  of  the.  northern  districts  Gve  remote  from 
each  other.— TeacAiers  like  to  see.thetr  pupils  pelite  to  each  other. — In 
the  classification  of  words,  afanott  all  writers  ^«r  from  each  otbe.— 
The  courier  who  arrived  from  the  battle-field  related  the  whole  par- 
ticulars.—Does  not  nXL  proceed  from  the  l#w  wjbioh  xfgnlatss  the 
whole  departments  of  the  state.  .     > 

lAtte  »eete.   Mono;  towU  In  milmd;  to  warn. 
AMiljrals  Midi  rantafr— The  boose  is  about  tWMitjr  Iset  wl4e«-4  hoiKi 
several  copies :  jrjop  sre  welpome  to  these  two. 


3**- 
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Chapter  IV.- 


'Lesson-  XXVIL-»^ Pronouns.-^  '    -   ■ 

-AgfeimeM:'^       .„.,,        ;  -    ,-.; 

78.  "A  prcm'ouri  agrees  ^ith  its  antecedent,  or  the  noun  or 
pronoun  whiqh  it  represerffi^-'irt  fierson,  number,  and  gender ; 
as^^'^^iyisthefne^^pf^'homf&^^^       he  Ads  Just  arrived.^'  .. 

^7ii,'  -»The  following">are  exceptions; t6  the  above  rule  :— *•    " ' '^ 

1.  Wben  the  pronoun  stands  for  a  person  or  thing  indefinite  or  unknown;' 
as,  *'  ffk).  ne^oafe  who  knoWsit."— "  V/ho:  apokei  I'-r-"  T«U.ww  wh«j  it  wai." 

.2.  The'  heuter.  prpnpun  it  may  be  appli'jBd  iQ.  a'  yoqng  child,  or  to  other 
oretmure^ttiasistillne  tjf^laniinine  by  h&tiir^,  when'  they  are  npt  obviouslv  dis- 
tingtilahM'-witb^-relgard  to  sexl  aMt^^WnH^is' thereat  fttSnd  of  th*  child,  the 
'person  wlu)  indulges  it,  or  the  person  who  corrects  it  ?  "—"■T]h§:niightind<*le  ainga^ 
moatstiieetly  when  ii.singajit  night" 


4.  A  singular  aht'eceiclent  with  the  adjective  many  may  sometimes  admit  of 
a  plural  pronoun;  but  nmrer  in  the  same  clause ;  as, 

"  In  Mbtvick  twinkled  m*ny  a  light,     .    ;,... 
Behind  him  soori  tbty  sei  in  night."  i-..  | 

75.  When  the  pronoun  represents  the  name  of  an-  inanimate 
object  personified^  it  agrees  with  the  antecedent  in  the  figurative,  and 
not  in  the  literal-sense  ;  as,  "  Grim- darkness  furls  his  leaden  ahroud." 

'  '  T  -^r'-- 

I.  Synonyms.— Give  synonyms  of  the  words  of  this  section.- 

1.  Ability,    . ,^  ^ — ^— 

Applaflfle,"  •        "''■''   •■  "■■■-^  "•'•  '■■■w-  ■  ■  V  -viy:  , "  ^   .'.: 

Qualification^;  "^  • '  -"■-'-r^^           ^  .:..iisii.i.    ' 

Account        '              -  _,__^i_^        >-  __!___ 

L/'A  .2. -Deedji'      -•  ■•'"— ^7^' ■                    ■    ■''■•M?i,. 

#  .iiiMit.Ad^u&thtltnce,  .  *■' ' ^  |                       •  ■„;.  ■.-"•■             '"     '■■' 

.  •; —  .Acrifiiohy,     ■■■■■■-•••  "  "'                '"   '    -^ — 

^    Sagacity,  ■■ :  ■•  '  —-^^     '                 ^...j-^-        .:^:._   .: 

|Jb«Qnussioiis  to  be  supplied.  ^^Supply  the  correct  word  from' the 

Mbjplierlist  or  a  synonyni.-  •         •         .  . 

^Hii'i-  l..AbiUttes,  accomplishments,  qualiflcatioh.  '* 

2.  Acclamation,  applause,;  graphic,  narrative,  shrewdness. 

1.  Natural are  like  natural   plants,  they  need  ,  pruning  by 

rftli^y!^*-That  gSiitleniaii  has  many  — —,,  but  has  fiat  the for  , 

thd*wffitei?6f  ^res^^ent.  .'.,., 

2.~'1^  #ks  >eoelv%d  Twits'*— —^,  and -his  speech' niet  unbounded  — — . 


■  of  Vetrbtaile's  travels 
in  discerning  the  inten- 


—JfJreratscoijnt  of  the  battle' was ■-,'  the' 

ikt>S  iAt^PftSftng.— H^rinibal'showed  gteait — 

tidtfiTofBilf  enemies.  "  , 

lIt.-.C<&Fcect  the  false  syhtax^j^O^e  aobjactis  to  be  joined  with  his 
jpradioMie.-^No  one  kndlv's  what»j«y0i)t(»Dicaws'ai!warit  them  to-morrow. 
^4tM^  foiimt'hadvnot.  lost  all  hia';«uj§^ittil  brightness.-^I  have  lost  my 
BaiflAOESw  .  H%^  yoif  43een.4it  ?— f  Andzhobody  else  would  make  ^that 
city  their  refuge  any  more. — Every  soldieir.dtew  their  sword.^ 

JiMMfsl^^lkl  Parrtns*— What  is  if(*tffat  Vexes*  ^bn?^Trti8'(  not  him 
whose  (rieni^hip  ip  bought  with  gold.     "**         -    • 
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..  7^,  A  jM;.^piin  s^^o^ld  no^  be|nJrodi;cpji  in  co,qneptio^,with 
words  tliaiij belong  mor^  pifpp^fly  tP.  flw  ^.ntecjeftept ;  s^ti\^ 
sun  he  18  setting."     Omit  Ae.     ^f;     .>  •    j;x.«fi,.  ;viM 

77. .  A  ^chan||er  pf  number  |n,  th^  secQj|ji  pe/spn,  oe-  ey^n  a 
promiscuous  use  of  you,  and  ye  in  the^^^In^v€as•^  \ajijdf^e 
style,  is  ij),elegant ;  as,  "Ye  sons  of  slothy  yq\J^  offspring  oj 
darkness^  efutajce /rom  your  §leep"  ■fi  :     v    i 

78.  The  relative  tt'Ao  is  used  in  referring  to  persons,  and  to 
animals  personified ;  and  w/ttcA/tQt4thil»lfMV%Mr  animals  and 
things^ without  life  j  as,  ^^The  ge?wAMf^iCorimanded.*\^:^^^Tke 
wolf  who  spoke  to  the  lamb." — "T/w  boolc  which  was  Wt.*'^ 

79.  Nouns  of  ^multitude,  unless Jhe)^  express  persons  dircjctly 
as  such,  should  not  be'repfeserited  by  the  rdative  who;  as, 
''The  family  vjYiom  I  iisvted.'"'^That  yfOM\d  beb'ettW*?  -^ 


I.  Synonjrms.— Find  two  synonyms  of  each  word  of  this  section. 
1.  Action, 


Penetration, 
Axiom, - 
Address, 

2.  Admii»tion, 
Access,  - 

-^    Caution, 
Advantage, 


II.  Omissionstobesup|)!)ied;^— ^i?tpply  ft|iui^>l>))^g^rp^^         ~  \ 

Love  — r-iUeighbofv'Bnd  ilaa  iaithial  in  th&  nriton'^-^i-C-.liave'with 

. — I  do  not  carie  ttir4-.lBnfahr»it. — Let  there  be  ho  qaarf€^lst)r«nvy 

among . that  flhall  make  — ™.  as  little  as  this  itjhild^  -shall 

be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. — Hardfias  been  the  fate  of 

many  a  great  genius;  while ^^        conferred  ija(fiv.orta,lVt(y  .on 

others,  have   been  forgotten  -ray-j— — ■ —  that  ■  j^iumbjeth  

shall  be  exalted:^!Let  — -  ^ssr.  *^'/m  rir5i:^lll3#«l?#  ^^  ^®** 


fall. 


iO'»ff()ole  itmom  inII  nqaihai}  ^li  noilUiNMiM 


III.  Cprnect  th«i  fi^tP  syntax-— Patrick  loves  to  work ;  bofe  Wil- 
liam, alas  1  he  is  very  idle. — Many  words  they  darken  speech.-r- 
These  praises  bfa.  inclined  to  shui\thfin^r^^B^^|ii^  4(^}v)urettch  a 
oi^ei^stqbeij^norant  of  what  yo^^^^zJ^^.^T^i my ^Tff^\\e^^^  I 
wbMd./eprbve  you.— This  is  the.  ho^  w]^QXQrjBy.fatlj€Hr!Anipoi^|f|^ — 
/Fh/6'|^ouii&:  was  cleared  p|.lh9,  cbrpsegf  whQ,o^yer^  iLrrrj^94^i^|^BaB|ed 
^and  fed  the  crowds  who  surrounded  l)im.-T;^Th^  wi^'jt^dh^^^i^gjn- 
habited  the  coutrtry  around  Lake  Huron  were  converted  |g)y^lj|tttn^y. 

]LalIn  BooU.— Ferto  f .w»««um;,  Jo  fj^^.    ..     ..^  .,        .    .  -     .      ,  ^ 
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LESSONS  IN  KNOLISH. 

Lesson  XXIX.— Use  of  FfoQPttAi. 


80.  A  pr6ptt  name  taken  merely  as  n  ti$t0t  must  be  repre- 
sented by  wkieh^  and  not  by  who  or  that;  as,  **Nefo,  which 
ti  hiU  anothtr  name  for  thuUy" 

SI.  That  it  eqnallv  Applioable  to  pMMdns  and  Animals.  Itispra- 
ferttd  to  wAo^r  «pMe«:— 

1.  WhAn  both  parsons  and  things  mw  rsferred  to.  "" 

2.  Wheii  who  is  th«  anteosdent,  to  prerent  rapetitton. 

3.  Aftor  an  adjsotive  in  the  snperlative  degree. 

4.  AftMf  laiktf,  «i<,  and  the  adjectives  very  and  no.  , 

5.  AftSr  <l,  used  indefinitely. 

6.  After  an  onlimitad  anteoedent  whitih  tiie  relative  and  its  verb 
am  to  restrict. 

7.  In  general  where  the  propriety  of  who  or  which  is  donbtfnl. 


I.  Syildayaia.--Find  synonyms  to  the  words  cH  this  section. 

1.  Defender,  — »-  —                     \ 

Attachment,  

Aflini^,  — •-  —^ 

AAiotion,  

BieMS,  — —  ' 

S.AANmt,  — — 

Agony,  — — 

Agreement,                    ■  ■  '                           \ 

Amnsement,  — ^  — >— 

Anger,  —  — *- 

|I.  PfSimmi.— Baftaly  suitable  pronouns. 

1.  tiAaOii^rf^  yrtik  at  school,  wrote  a  letter  to  •«-<—  father. 

Belbiiioii  utas  the  wisest  man ' the  world  ever  saw. 

-^—  1^  ^e  fittest  person could  be  found. 

^-Hr' itil  the  same  persons -^ — tvc  saw  before. 
All  -^-"^  hsauty,  aU  —. —  wealth  e'er  gave. 

9.  li  |s  ^e  best  schsoM could  be  devised. 

]9e  Iflpo&e  of  th6  men  and  things  - — he  had  seen. 

This  is  the  moet  useful  art  that  men . 

lliSSillion  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  —*— 

modem  times  has  produced. 
Who  can  ever  be  easy,  who  is with  his  own  ill  conduct  ? 

111.  Cterect  the  lislae  tyntaai.— He  was  the  first  who  cilme.— Nero 
(who  is  another  name  for  cruelty)  was  a  Roman  emperor. — Nations 
who  do  not  foster  religion  and  education  cannot  prosper.— Men  who 
are  avaridouS  are  never  content.— It  was  he  who  did  it. — It  is  the 
same  picture  which  you  saw  belcre. — The  infant  whom  you  saw  in  the 
eradle  is  sick. 

{nm&h»m)t,  (o  XrHdw.   Jfement  a  notlM. 

^  ^    -He  was  the  attest  person  thai  oonld  b«  found.— 
Te«  sei  visy  wsll  thai laeter  did  »o. 
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Lesson  XXX. 
Literary  Seltction  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

THE  DRATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS, 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown 

and  sear. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaver 
5  lie  dead; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubr 

the  jay. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  th# 
10  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately 

sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 
Alas    they  are  all  in  their  graves — the  gentlerace  of  flowen 
>3  Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  oun^ 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie ;  but  the  cold  Novembei 

rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  windflower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 
90  And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer 

glow ; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in  autumn  bduity 

stood. 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the 
's  plague  on  men. 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland, 

glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such 

30  days  will  come. 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  thi 

trees  are  still. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill ; 

31  The  South-wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance 

late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no 
more. 


sur 
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And  then  I  think  of  one  wdo  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 

40  The  faijQ'.m^lc  blo^^Qin:  that  grew  up  and  fa'ded  by  my  ^td^ : 

In' the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests  cast 

the  leaf, —  ■■■'  ^  ' 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Yet  ft'bt  lintriest  it  Was^that  one,   like  that  young  friend 

if  '  '^' of  &((f^;' '     ••       '  ' 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  -with  the  flbw;ers. 

—■William  Cullen  Bryant  (17^4-^  1878).' 
OmI  ffftaiemeat^Mketclp . 


!•    11..  '  '     r.  •  r. 

.  :  .        "  •  •  •  • '        ' 
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Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 
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.Questions. 

1.  When  do  the  flowers  decay  ?  .  "    , 

2t  y/^hy  are^he^yif  on  whioh^jkhe^oweirs  fade  called  ■  '*,  melancholy 

"  "'days''^ 
8.  What jpaused  the' <•  wailing, of  thfr  winds'"?.,    ...'      '.: 
if  Why  l^aVe  the  robin,  the  wren,  and'the  jay  flown  awj^y  ?    ' 
df*Wii&?dd  the  I'M' and  Ifeth  lines  contain  ?' 
B.  What  is  meant  by  "  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours  "? 
7.  taraphrdde  thb  leth^l^th^liiles.  -       ',      ' 

^i:  )VJ^s|.t  refereqpe  is  .mt^dci  in  ithci  16th — 17ith:  lines  ?  '  - 

9'.  I^escribe  the  windflower^  itie  violet,  briar-roae,  orchis.. . . 
10.  (What,  flowers  remain. in  bloom  till  the  end  of  autumn  ?      ' 
lt:*'What 'figure  d'6«J8'th6'iith^2£Hih  lihes  (»htaih^ 
ii.  D^&ne  upland,  glade,  glen... ..  '  '  "'.^,      , 

13.:^hat  does  the  4th > stanza  deikoribe?.^:  .     ..  I       ;  ,  ;  .. 

14.  Vvliii.t  reference  is  made  by  the  poet  in  the  last  stqi9za.?.>.^^ 

15.  Point  out  a  figure  in  the40th  line.  ^^      1 
16..  Express  in  one  word,  Yj When  Jhe  forests jcast  the..  Jeaf."  , j   '   ,/. 
17"!  ^hat' figure  is  contained  in  ''^•"So  gentle  and  so.  beiai^tifuH]? 

18.  What  kind  of  poetry  is  this  ?       . 

'1,.'.  i«  ■  •  t  ■   •— — ' — ■  ■• 

19f,  Mak^  a  li^t(>t  th^  adjectivef^in  the.  first;  istanza..  .-.Glaii^lbi^  eaJ^h. 
20.' Parse  yciy  (8th  1.).  •      v         "il 

21.  Parse  iliflw  /  <14th  1.)     ,  ',  '    .'.         .      ,  -    . » 

22.  Parse  oiira^f  16th  1.).  \  -  ^' 
2^<Ba!tBeiNoveanbe¥  (l^iM^ik).  i  • 
26.  Analyze  and  parse  the  9th — 11th  lines 


:  •i; 


Ai. 


:a&i 


•;-i.i3.. 


Exercise.— Paraphrase  Death  of  the  Flowers. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I.— Vary  the  oonstruction  of  the  following  sentence  five  times,  without 
changing  its  meaning : — 

Death  has  nothing  frightful  for  him  who  lias  nothing  to  fear. 


II. — Express  some  ideas  suitable  for  a  composition  entitled 

A  Grand  Holiday. 


III. — Make  some  connected  statements  about  each  of  the  following : — 

The  Modest  Man. 
The  Proud  Man. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Root. 

2.  Bouse. 

3.  Sane. 

4.  Senior. 

Boute. 

Bows. 

Seine. 

Seignior. 

Bote. 

Buff. 

Scull. 

Sheer. 

Wrote. 

Bought 

Skull. 

Shear. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  naturalist  discovered  a  rare  root,  on  his  route  through  the 

woods. 
The  boy the  poem  and  recited  it  by . 

2.  So  many around  the  tavern  will the  anger  of  the  people 

in  the  neighborhood. 
A  despicable  ■ ran  away  with  the  young  lady's . 


3.  Strive  to  have  a 


mind. 


Paris  is  built  on  the . 

The  boatman  struck  the  rowdy  on  the 
to  the  brat. 


with  a belonging 


4.  James  is  Henry's by  three  years. 

The of  this  beautiful  place  will  soon  be  here. 

It  was nonsense  to the  sheep  that  came  from  Ayr- 


^. — Write  a  composition  on  Sunset. 
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Lesson  XXXI. — Relative  Pronouns. 


82.  When  two  or  more  relative  clauses  connected  by  a  con- 
junction have  a  similar  dependence  in  respect  to  the  anteced- 
ent, the  same  pronoun  must  be  employed  in  each ;  as,  "  0  Thou 
who  art^  and  who  wast,  and  who  art  to  come" 

83.  The  relative,  and  the  preposition  governing  it,  should 
not  be  omitted  when  they  are  necessary  to  a  proper  connection 
of  the  parts  of  the  sentence ;  dis^^^He  is  still  in  the  situation 
in  which  vou  saw  him," 

9 

84.  An  adverb  should  not  be  used  where  a  preposition  and 
a  relative  pronoun  would  better  express  the  relation  of  the 
terms ;  as,  "-4  cause  where  justice  is  so  much  concerned."  Say, 
**A  cause  in  which . .  . . " 

I.  Derivation. — Find  words  derived  from  those  in  this  section. 


1.  Alarm, 
Alienate, 
Allay, 
Sup, 
Bussia, 


2.  Allow, 
Hat. 
Alert, 
Alkali, 
Italy, 


8.  Alchemy, 
Aliment, 
Navigate, 
Saturate, 
Sardinia, 


II.  Pronouns. — Supply  suitable  pronouns. 

1.  He,  him,  him,  which,  which,  who,  who,  which,  which. 

2.  His,  them,  they,  which,  which,  which,  which,  which. 

1.  The  name  of  everything   exists,   or  of  — 

a  notion,  is  a  noun. 
Man  will  noi  obey  God, is  so  much  above ,  and 


we  can  have 
—  made 


The  winter  in 
severity. 


the   pilgrims  landed  was  remarkable  for  its 

—  he  was 


What  else  could  Burgoyne.do  in  the  circumstances  in  - 
placed. 

2.  In  the  posture  in I  lay. 

In  the  temper  of  mind  in he  was  then. 

To  bring  ■ into  the  condition  in I  am  at  present. 


He  drew  up  a  petition  in 

merits. 
The  premises  from 


—  he  too  freely  represented  -r —  own 
drew  these  conclusions,  were  false. 


III.  Correct  the  errors. — The  man  who  can  read,  and  thatpos* 
sesses  a  taste  for  reading,  can  find  entertainment  at  home. — But 
what  we  saw  last,  and  which  pleased  us  most,  was  the  chara<\ter  of  the 
old  miser. — The  book  where  I  read  that  story  is  lost. — A  few*  remarkL 
as  to  the  manner  how  it  should  be  done,  must  suffice. — There  ia 
no  rule  given  how  the  truth  may  be  found  out. — He  assigns  the 
principles  where  their  powe:^  flows. — The  man  who  came  with  us,  and 
that  is  dressed  in  black,  is  a  clergyman. 

liatln  Wl9otM»—Nomts,  new. 

Aiuiljate  and  ParsUuf.— Observe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
—1  am  as  good  a  mau  as  ^^a  - 
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Lesson  XXXII. — Relative  Pronouns. 

S6.  To  prevent  ambiguity  or  obscurity,  the  relative  should 
generally  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  antecedent ;  as, 
**//«  is  like  a  beast  of  prey,  that  is  void  of  compassion."  Say, 
**H«J  that  is  void  of  compassion,  is  like  a  beast  of  prey." 

86.  The  pronoun  what  should  not  be  used  instead  of  the 
conjunction  that;  as,  ^^ Think  no  man  so  perfect  but  what  he 
may  en'."     What  should  be  that. 

87.  A  pronoun  should  never  be  used  to  represent  an  ad- 
jective J  as,  "  Be  attentive,  without  which  you  will  learn 
nothing."    Say,  "  Without  attention." 

I.  Synonyms. — Find  synonyms  of  the  words  in  this  section. 

Administration,  

Avarice,       '  • — 

Allowance,  

Spectatoir,  

Ambassador,  —  

Bent,  

Amusement,  


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  the  omissions  by  inserting 
one  of  the  above  words  or  a  synonym. 

1.  Allowance,  amusement,  bias,  plenipotentiary  (2),  wages. 

2.  Attack,  breeze,  collection,  charm,  coadjutor,  heed,  onset. 

1.  Historians  say  Gascoigne  was  impartial  in  the of  justice.— 

His  — —  was  so  small  that  he  could  not  pay  a  servant's . — Lord 

Beaoonsfield  was  an  English at  the  Berlin  Conference. — Strong 

minds  will  be  strongly ,  and  ushally  labor  under  a  strong . — 

Idle  people  like . — The  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  to  between  the 

French  and  German . 

2.  Assigning  to  each  his  part :  to  one  the ,  to  another  the  cry 

of . — There  is  a  valuable of  books  in  Laval  University. — 

The  present  Archbishop^  of  Philadelphia  was  formerly to  the 

Archbishop  of  St.  Louis. — A  land  is  a  wind  blowing  regularly 

from  the  land.— It  is  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool  to  give  no 

to  what  he  says. — Setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts  aside,  I 
have  no  other . 

III. — Correct  the  errors. — It  gives  a  meaning  to  words  which  they 
would  not  have. — A  man  has  no  right  to  judge  another,  who  is  a 
party  concerned. — He  would  not  believe  but  what  I  did  it. — James 
said  what  he  would  come.— They  accounted  him  him  honest,  which 
he  certainly  was  not.-<-Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble; 
without  which  there  can  be  no  docility. — To  be  dexterous  in  danger, 
is  a  virtue;  but  to  court  danger  to  show  it,  is  a  weakness. — And 
others  differed  very  much  from  the  writer's  words  to  whom  they 
were  ascribed. — Thou,  who  hast  thus  condemned  the  act,  art  thyself 
the  man  that  committed  it. 

MoMn  ReAto.— JVu9nerw«,  a  nnmber. 

AnalysiM  and  Parstny.— Think  no  man  no  perfect  but  that  he  may  err.— 
I  would  rather  go  to  prison  than  commit  so  base  an  act. 

-  i.  Axohbishpp  9yan. 
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Lesson  XXXIII.— Agreement  of  Pronouns. 

88.  When  a  pronoun  has  two  or  more  antecedents  connected 
by  amiy  expressed  or  understood,  it  must  agree  with  them 
in  the  plural  number ;  as,  ''James  and  John  will  J'avor  m 
with  their  company." 

80.  The  pronoun  must  be  in  the  singular : — 

1.  When  the  anteoedents  are  but  different  names  /or  the  aame 
person  or  thing. 

2.  When  the  antecedents  are  limited  by  the  adjective  eaehf  every, 
or  no. 

3.  When  the  antecedents  are  emphatically  diatinguithed. 

90.  When  the  antecedents  are  of  different  persons  thejirst 
person  is  preferred  to  the  seamil,  and  the  second  to  the  third ; 
as,  **  James,  John,  and  I  are  attached  to  our  country." 

91.  In  expressing  the  gender  of  a  pronoun  which  has  ante- 
cedents of  different  (fendera^  the  maaculine  should  be  preferred 
to  i\\Q  femininey  and  i\\Q  feminine  to  the  neuter. 

I.  Opposition  of  meaning. — Find  words  conveying  nearly  an  op- 
posite meaning. 


1.  Beginning, 
Bearing, 
Gathering, 
Correlation, 
Durable, 
Dependence, 
Youth, 
Coalescence, 


2.  Succession, 
Similarity, 
Agreement, 
Unison, 
Earliness, 
Equality, 
Greatness, 
Continuous, 


II.  Pronouns.  —  Supply  suitable  pronouns. 

1.  His.  itself  my,  than,  which. 
.  2.  His,  its,  its,  our. 

1.  This  great  philosopher  and  statesman  continued  in  public  life 

till eighty-second  year.— Remember  this,  O  Jacob  and  Israel  1  for 

art servant. — In  that  strength  and  cogency renders  elo- 
quence powerful.— No  flower,  no  shrub,  no  tree,  shows in  that 

desert. 

S.  Truth,  and  truth  only,  is  worth  seeking  for own  sake. — The 

good  man  and  the  sinner  too,  shall  have works  examined. — Every 

plant  and  every  tree  produces  others  after own  kind. — Henry  and 

you  and  I  are  attached  to parents. 

III.  Correct  the  errors.— Faith,  hope,  charity,  had  left  its  mark 
on  his  character. — This  great  physician  and  surgeon  %ould  heal 
others ;  themselves  they  could  not  heal. — Brazil,  and  India  also,  is 
noted  for  their  diamonds. — Each  book,  and  each  paper  is ,  in  their 
place. — You  and  he  will  not  disobey  their  mother. — Not  only  Wel- 
hngton,  but  Nelson,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war. — 
Discontent  and  sorrow  manifested  itself  in  his  countenance. — The 
good  man,  and  the  sinner  too,  shall  have  their  reward. 

fjattn  Ro«ts.— 0/>u«  (operisj,  a  wark. 

Analrraa  and  Par*inj|.— The  batlar,  and  not  tho  baker,  was  restored  t^ 
his  office.— All  but  be  had  fled. 


INTERMRDIATE  COURSE. 
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Lesson  XXXIV. — Pronouns  and  their  Antecedents. 

02.  When  a  pronoun  has  two  or  more  antecedents  con- 
nected by  or  or  fun\  it  must  agree  with  them  in  the  singular 
number;  as,  "John  or  James  mil  favor  iia  with  his  comfxtnif.'* 

98.  When  anteoedentR  of  different  perHons,  nunibei'H,  or  ^endorR, 
are  connected  by  or  or  nor,  they  cannot  with  Htrict  propriety  be  repre- 
sented by  u  pronoun  that  is  not  applicable  to  each  of  them. 

94.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun  conveying  the 
idea  of  plurality,  the  pronoun  must  agree  with  it  in  the  plural 
number;  but  when  it  conveys  the  idea  of  unity,  the  pronoun 
must  be  singular  ;  as,  "  The  council  dimffrt'ed  in  their  sniti- 
menu." — "  The  nation  will  enj'oice  its  laws." 


I.  Derivatives. — Find  two  worda  derived  from  each  word  in  the  list. 

Physic,  

Fop,  . 

Catholic,  

Camphor,  

Perpetrate,  — 

Cheer,  

Province,  

II.  Pronouns.— Supply  suitable  pronouns. 

1.  Hi8,  itB,  they,  they. 

S.  Him,  its.  them,  whom,  what. 

1.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  i)eople  to  expect  to  be  free,  unless are  first 

willing  to  be  virtuous. — See  the  herd  as wind  slowly  through  the 

forest. — He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth   son. — The  army,  after 

defeat,  retreateth  to  the  neighboring  fortress. 

2.  He  is  a  man  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect. — The  army 

mutinied  because  the  government  refused  to  pay . — Do  you  expect 

the  lad  ever  to  become you  would  wish to  be  ? — It  is  a  mis- 
take for  some  to  think  that  every  religious  congregation  has  a  right 
to  adopt own  creed. 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — The  false  refuge  in  which  the  atheist  or 
the  sceptic  has  intrenched  themselves.-  -If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a 
woman,  that  they  die,  then  tbe  ox  shall  surely  be  stoned. — If  you  can 
find  a  trisyllable  or  a  polysyllable  point  them  out. — It  is  difficult  to 
deceive  a  free  people  respecting  its  true  interest. — The  meeting  went 
on  with  their  business  as  a  united  body. — Neither  Bobert  nor  Eliza 
was  perfect  in  their  lessons. — No  thought,  no  word,  no  action,  however 
secret,  can  escape  in  the  judgment,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. — If 
any  man  or  woman  shall  violate  their  pledge,  they  shall  pay  a  fine. — 
The  crew  were  pext  called  on  deck  to  receive  its  orders. 

Iiatin  Boots.-r-Po 'no  (pogitum),  to  put. 

Annlysia  nnd  Paminc. — Hatred  and  animosity  are  inconsistent  with 
Christian  charity.— Let  that  be  done  which  is  ordained  by  the  will  of  Ood  in 
Heaven. 
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Lesson  XXXV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

THE   VALLEY  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Spaniards,  turning  an  angle  of  the  Sierra,  suddenly 
came  on  a  view  which  more  than  compensated  the  toils  of 
the  preceding  day.  It  was  that  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
which,  with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland, 

ft  and  cultivated  plains,  its  shining  cities  and  shadowy  hills, 
was  spread  out  like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before 
them. 

In  the  highly  rarified  atmosphere  of  these  upper  regions, 
even  remote  objects  have  a  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  a 

W  distinctness  of  outline,  which  seem  to  annihilate  distance. 
Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet  were  seen  noble  forests  of 
oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar,  and  beyond,  yellow  fields  of 
maize,  intermingling  with  orchards  and  blooming  gardens ; 
for  flowers,  in  such  demand  for  their  religious  festivals,  were 

u  even  more  abundant  in  this  populous  valley  than  in  other 
parts  of  Anahuac 

In  the  center  of  the  great  basin  were  beheld  the  lakes, 
occupying  then  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  surface  than 
at  present;  their  borders  thickly  studded  with  towns  and 

90  hamlets,  and  in  the  midst,  like  some  Indian  empress  with 
her  coronal  of  pearls,  the  fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white 
towers  and  pyramidal  temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters — the  far-famed  "  Venice  of  the  Aztecs." 
High  over  all  rose  the  royal  hill  of  Chapultepec,  the  resid- 

25  ence  of  the  Mexican  monarchs,  crowned  with  the  same 
grove  of  gigantic  cypresses  which  at  this  day  fling  their 
broad  shadows  over  the  land.  In  the  distance  beyond,  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and  nearly  screened  by  intervening 
foliage,  was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival  capital  of  Tezcu- 

80  CO,  and  still  farther  on,  the  dark  belt  of  porphyry,  girdling 
the  valley  around,  like  a  rich  setting  which  Nkture  had 
devised  for  the  fairest  of  her  jewels. 

—Pmcott  (1796— 1859.) 
OmI  Statement— Sketch 


Principal  Ideas. 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 

Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 
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Questions. 

1.  From  what  jls  this  description  taken?  , 

2.  What  is  the  Sierra  ? Point  out  on  the  map. . . . 

8.  Give  synonyms  of  g&i'geous. 

4.  Define  panorama. . . . 

5.  Why  in  regions  high  ahove  *he  level  of  the  sea  are  ohjeots  seen 

more  distinctly,  and  at  a  longer  distance  ? 

6.  Describe  the  oak,  the  sycamore ,  the  cedar. . . . 

7.  Where  is  Anahtiac ?.. .  .Point  out  on  the  map. . . . 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ha«in  as  used  here  ? 

9.  Point  out  a  figure  in  the  second  paragraph. 

10.  What  is  the  far-famed  "Venice  of  the  Aztecs "?.... Why  this 

name  ? 

11.  Point  out  Ghapultepec  on  the  map. 

12.  What  is  the  cypress  ?. . . . 

13.  Of  what  is  the  cypress  an  emblem?.... (Give  some  Scriptan^ 

quotations.) 

14.  What  lake  is  referred  to  (28th  1.)  ? (Point  it  out  on  the  map.)    , 

16.  VfYioX  \%  porphyry  ? 

16«  What  is  meant  by  "  setting  "  as  used  the  31st  line  ? 

17.  What  is  the  subject  of  "  was  spread  "  in  the  second  sentence  ? 

18.  Parse/or  (14th  1.) 

Analyze  and  parse : — In  the  highly  rarified  atmosphere  of  these  upper 
regions  even  remote  objects  have  a  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  a 
distinctness  of  outline  which  seems  to  annihilate  distance. 


Exercise. — Write  a  sketch  of  The  Valley  of  Mexico. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — ^Make  &  number  of  statements  about  courage. 


II. — ^Express  in  a  connected  manner,  several  statements  about  emu- 
lalion. 


III. — ^Vary  the  construction  of  the  following  sentences  without  chang- 
ing the  meaning. 

)    The  wisest  is  he  who  does  not  believe  himself  to  be  wiflo« 
C  We  expose  ourselves  to  lose  all  in  striving  to  gain  all. 
%  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  industry. 
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Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.- 

-1.  Sign. 

2.  Side. 

3.  Scion. 

4.  Sloe. 

Sine. 

Sighed. 

Sion. 

Slow. 

Signet. 

Sink. 

Sleight. 

Stationary. 

Cygnet. 

Cinque. 

Slight. 

Stationery. 

Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  To  shake  hands  is  a  sign  of  friendship. 

The  perpendicular  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  an  arc  to  the 
diameter  drawn  through  the  other  extremity  is  called  a  — — . 

The bore  the  impress  of  a head. 

2.  The  wounded  man when  the  physician  pressed  his , 

or  swim,  said  the  boy  to  his  dog. 

is  the  number  five.         >  i 


3.  is  the  young  shoot  or  twig ;  ■ 

A  boy  of  -^ form  showed  great 

4.  The- 


is  a  mountain  in  Jndea. 
■  of  hand. 


—  is  the  fruit  of  the  blackthorn. 

The  girl  is  very in  her  movements. 

Do  not  not  remain in  front  of  that 


store. 


V. — Write  an  essay  on  Memory. 


-^^^5^5^: 
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96.  The  adjuncts  of  the  subject  do  not  control  its  agree- 
ment with  the  verb ;  as,  "  T/m?  progress  of  the  forces  was 
impeded^ 

96.  Any  phrase,  sentence,  mere  word,  or  other  sign,  taken 
as  a  whole  and  made  the  subject  of  an  assertion,  requires  a 
verb  in  the  third  person  singular;  as,  "  To  lie  is  hme."- — "  Th 
has  two  sounds" — " The  *s  is  annexed  to  ecLch." 

97.  When,  by  transposition,  the  subject  is  placed  after  an 
intransitive,  or  a  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  "the  verb  agree  with  the  subject  and  not  with 
tht  attribute  ;  as,  "H«s  pavilion  v/ere  rfar/c  waters  and  thick 
clouds." — "T^Ao  art  thou  ?" — "T/t^  wayes  of  sin  is  death." 

98.  Intransitive,  and  transitive  verbs  in  the  passive  voice, 
and  their  participles,  take  the  same  case  after  as  before  them, 
when  both  words  refer  to  t^  -  same  thing ;  as,  "  It  is  I." — 
"  The  child  was  named  John." 

Oral  Ezerclae.— In  what  must  a  finite  verb  agree  with  its  subject  ?  (390)— 
When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  singular  subjects  connected  by  and,  bow  must 
it  agree  with -them  ?  (391) — When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  how 
does  the  verb  agree  with  them?  (392)— How  does  the  verb  agree  with  singular 
subjeots  connected  by  or  or  nor  t  (393)— Give  examples. 


I.  Synonyms. — Find  synonyms  of  the  verbs  given. 

1.  Abash,  2.  Add,  — 

Abet,-  Adapt,  — 

Abolish,  Advise,  — 

Absolve,  Allege,  — 


II.  Verbs. — Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  suitable  verb,  or  one  of 
its  synonyms,  from  the  above  list. 

Abet,  absolve,  confess,  confuse,  confound,  revoke. 

The  modest  and  the  diffident  are  often  ,  but  the  wicked  are 

.— ^The  whole  tribe the  villany. — Jovian the  laws  Julian 

made  against  Christianity. — The  apostles  and  their  successors    re- 
ceived the  power  to  persons    from    sin. — The  penitent  — = — 

sin  and  receives  pardon. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — The  works  of  nature,  in  this 
respect,  is  extremely  regular. — Six  years'  interest  were  due. — To 
obtain  the  praise  of  men  were  their  only  object. — The  reproofs  of  in- 
struction is  the  way  of  life.— Godliness  are  great  riches. — We  knew 
it  to  be  they. — The  comliness  of  youth  are  modesty  and  frankness ; 
of  age,  condescension  and  dignity. — The  United  States  is  the 
great  middle  division  of  North  America. — Are  not  twelve  months' 
travel  in  Europe  enough  to  tire  any  one  ? — These  are  them. — It  could 
not  be  him. — It  is  us  that  they  seek  to  please,  or  rather  astonish. 

IjatiB  R«ota.— Orb<«,  a  circle,  circular. 

AiiBlyalw  and  Parsing.- To  e«9  the  sun  is  pleasant.— That  you  have  viO< 
lated  tb«  law  in  evident. 


I<  i 
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99.  Every  finite  verb  not  in  the  imperative  mood  should 
have  a  separate  subject  expressed  ;  as,  "I  camey  1  saw,  I  cofir 
quered";  except  when  the  verb  is  repeated  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis, or  connected  to  another  in  the  same  construction,  or 
put  after  but  or  than;  as,  *^John  has  more  fruit  than  [what]  can 
be  gathered  in  a  week." — ^'They  bud,  blow,  wither,  fall, 
and  die," — "How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  intlie  icy  air  oj 
night." 

100.  In  selecting  the  proper  tense,  the  order  and  fitnep"  of 
time  should  be  observed;  thus,  "J  saw  him  yesterday," 
Not,  "/have  seen  him  yesterday." — "I  have  seen  him 
to-day,"    Not,  "/  saw  him  to-day." 

101.  Propositions  that  are  at  all  times  equally  true  or  false, 
should  be  expressed  in  the  present  tense ;  as,  "  Columbus  knew 
that  the  earth  is  round"    Not  was. 

102.  That  form  of  the  verb  should  be  used  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  style  employed;  as,  "TAe  chck  has  struck," 
instead  of  hath  stricken. 


Observe,  

Go-operate,  

Dress,  

Advance,  


I.  Verbs. — Find  verbs  of  nearly  opposite  meaning. 

1.  Precede,         2.  Terminate,  3.  Inolade,      , 

Fluctuate,  Ferment,      

Place,  Locate,         

Cover,  Move,  

Converge,  Unite,  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  suitable  verbs. 

1.  Build,  do,  falls,  intend,  know,  make,  would  be,  write. 

2.  Am,  asserted,  discover,  is,  is,  produces,  some,  told,  would. 

1.  There  is  not  a  sparrow  which  to  the  ground  without  His 

notice. — There  is  no  man  who more  welcome  here. — The  boy 

very  elegantly. — Your  cousin not  to  visit  you, — He 

seemed  not  to that  fourteen  pounds  a  stone. — The  house 

yesterday. 

2.  In  youth  all  things pleasant. — A  stranger  to  the  ppem  — : — 

not  easily that  this  is  verse. — Cicero  maintained  that  whatso- 
ever   useful good. — The  doctor  affirmed  that  fever  always 

thirst. — I  have  already you  that  I a  gentleman. — The 


ancients 


that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 


III.  Correct  the  errors. — Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be 
a  bondman  ? — I  had  finished  my  letter  before  my  brother  a]^rived. — It 
is  this  removes  that  impenetrable  mist. — Two  young  gentlemen^  who 
have  made  a  discovery  that  there  was  no  God. — He  will  tell  you 
that  whatever  is,  was  right. — Between  an  antecedent  and  a  oonse- 
quent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  follows. — Ae  dare  not  say  a  word. — 
fie  hath  two  liew  knives. — I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter. 

tA».tta  ti—tM,— Porto,  to  carry. 

hnmljaUm  and  Panlng.— Nothing  but  wailiugs  was  heardi-rThe  brUliant 
JBholar  and  teacher  is  dead.^ 
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Lesson  XXXVIII. — Agreement  of  Verbs  with  Nouns 

of  Multitude. 

108.  When  the  subject  is  a  collective  noun  conveying  the 
idea  of  plurality,  the  verb  must  agree  with  it  in  the  plural 
number ;  but  when  it  conveys  the  idea  of  unity,  the  verb  must 
be  singular;  as,  "My  people  do  not  consider." — "The 
army  was  defeated." 

Note. — A  collective  noun  conveys  the  idea  of  plurality  when  it 
refers  to  the  individuals  separately ;  if,  to  the  whole  collectively,  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  unity ;  thus,  in  the  above  examples,  the  people 
consider  as  individuals,  not  as  a  whole,  to  consider  being  an  individual 
act ;  but  in  the  second  example,  the  amiy  as  a  whole  was  defeated, 
not  the  individuals  composing  it. 

104.  The  pronominal  adjectives,  each^  either,  neither,  and 
one  are  always  in  the  third  person  singular ;  and,  when  they 
are  the  leading  words  in  their  clauses,  they  require  verbs  and 
pronouns  to  agree  with  them  accordingly ;  as,  "  Each  o/ 
you  is  entitled  to  his  share." 

I.  Objects.— Supply  two  objects  to  each  verb  in  this  list. 

1.  Measure and .  2.  Coerce and . 

Becompense and Control and . 

Detest and .  Convey end . 

Bespeob  — —  and  — — -.  Cross and . 

r  lild and .  Break and . 

II.  Verbs. — Supply  suitable  verbs. 

1.  Care,  create,  is,  is,  make,  prove,  prove,  set,  shelter. 

2.  Bar,  care,  deny,  rob,  shut,  show,  trace. 

1.  "It idleness  that impossibilities  ;  and  where  men 

not  to  do  a  thing,  they themselves  under  the  persuasion  that  it 

cannot  be  done.    The  shortest  and  surest  way  to a  work  possible, 

strenuously  to about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if  that  it 

possible  that  for  the  most  part it  so."— E.  South  (1633-1716). 

2. 1 not,  Fortune,  what  you  me ; 

You  cannot me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 

You  cannot the  windows  of  the  sky. 

Through  which  Aurora her  brightening  face ; 

You  cannot  — —  my  constant  feet  to 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  streams  at  eve. 

—J.  Beattie  (1736-1803). 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors.- The  council  was  not  unani- 
mous.— Are  the  senate  considered  as  a  separate  body  ? — The  people 
has  no  opinion  of  its  own. — But  neither  of  these  circumstances  are 
properly  termed  indefinite. — Mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  fnpure 
state. — ^Every  kind  of  convenience  and  comfort  are  provided. — Were 
either  of  these  meetings  acknowledged  or  recognized  ? — Let  no  <3ne 
Aeoeive  themselves. 

liatin  Boots* — Video  (visum),  to  see 

Analyaki  and  Pamlng.— The  wage?  of  sin  la  death.— Though  he  was  rich 
yet  for  our  sake  be  became  noor. 
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Lesson  XX'«{IX.— Agreement  of  Verbs.   ' 

105.  When  tvto  o/  more  subjects  connected  by  and  serve 
merely  to  describe  o;ie  person  or  thing,  they  do  not  require  a 
plural  verb ;  as,  **•  TU  statesman  and  orator  is  deadj^ 

106.  When  two  subjects  or  antecedents  are  connected,  one 
of  which  is  used  affirmatively  and  the  other  negatively,  they 
belong  to  different  prepooitions ;  and  the  verb  or .,  pronoun 
must  agree  with  the  affirmative  subject  and  be  understood  to 
the  other;  as,  "Not  a  loud  voice  but  strong  proofs  bring 
conviction." 

107.  When  two  or  more  subjects  or  antecedents  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  adjective  each,  every,  or  no,  they  are  taken 
separately,  and  require  a  vtrb  and  pronoun  in  the  singular 
number;  as, 

"  Whose  every  Jooh  and  gesture  was  a  joke 
To  clapping  theaters  and  shouting  crowds."  '? 

When  the  verb  separates  its  subjects,  it  agrees  with  that  which 
precedes  it,  and  is  understood  to  the  rest;  as,  "T/^  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof." 

108.  The  titlo  of  a  book,  even  though  it  has  the  plural  form,  takes 
a  verb  in  the  singular ;  as,  "  The  '  Hind  and  the  Panther '  was  writ- 
ten by  Dryden." — "  The  *  Pleasures  of  Memory'  was  published  in  the 
year  1792." 

II  ■         ■  ^-. 

I.  Synonyms. — Find  two  synonyms  of  each  word  in  the  list. 

1.  Bear, 2.  Confute, 

Behave,      Unite,  

Bind,  Subdue, 

Build,         Consent,        


II.  Verbs  to  be  supplied.— .Supply  suitable  verbs. 

Are,  appear,  been,  hath,  is,  reveal,  seem,  was. 

Great  ability  and  great  merit not  always  found  in  the  same 

person. — The  vivacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks to  have 

much  greater  than  ours. — Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  because 

flesh  and  blood  not it  to  thee,  but  My  Father  Who in 

Heaven. — Pestilence  and  not  war the  affliction  chosen  by  David. 

— Every  limb  and  feature with  its  respective  grace. 

III.  Correct  the  false  STOtax.— Your  friend  and  cousin,  a?  yoit 
pall  him,  have  returned. — ^The  French  minister-plenipotentiary  and 
envoy -extraordinary  have  gone  to  Bome. — Not  his  wealth,  but  his 
talents,  attracts  attention. — It  is  his  talents,  and  not  his  health,  that 
attracts  attention. — Every  word  and  every  member  have  their  due 
weight. — By  ten  o'clock  every  window  and  every  door  in  the  street 
were  full  of  heads. — Each  day  and  each  hour  brinps  its  portion  of 
duty.— -Hewitt's  '« Homes  of  the  Poets  "  are  a  delightful  volume. — 
Moore's  "  Paradise  and  Peri "  are  justly  admired.— It  is  his  wealth, 
and  not  his  talents,  that  attract  attention.  i 

liatin  Roots.— Fieif,  chanae;  tuecewion. 

Analrslw  and  Paninfc.— Disdain  forbids  me  and  my  ctr4«d  of  shame.— 
Aggression  and  injury  can  in  no  uaae  justify  7Ql|eU|oE^^       , 
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Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Stu<^y 

THE  RAINBOW. 


lO 


IS 


20 


35 


Soft  falls  the  mild  reviving  shower 

From  April's  changeful  skies, 
And  rain-drops  bend  each  trembling  flower 

They  tinge  with  richer  dyes. 

But,  mark !  what  arch  of  varied  hue 
From  heaven  to  earth  is  bowed  ? 

Haste — ere  it  vanish — haste  to  view 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud  ! 

Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 

Was  given  the  vision  fair ; — 
Gaze  on  that  arch  of  color'd  light, 

And  read  God's  mercy  there. 

It  tells  us  that  the  mighty  deep. 

Fast  by  th'  Eternal  chain'd, 
No  more  o'er  earth's  domain  shall  sweep, 

Awful  and  unrestrain'd. 

It  tells  that  seasons,  heat,  and  cold. 

Fixed  by  His  sov'reign  will. 
Shall,  in  their  course,  bid  man  behold 

Seed-time  and  harvest  still. 

That  still  the  flower  shall  deck  the  field. 

When  vernal  zephyrs  blow; 
That  still  the  vine  its  fruit  shall  yield. 

When  autumn  sunbeams  glow. 

Then,  child  of  that  fair  earth  !  which  yet 
Smiles  with  each  charm  endowed, 

Bless  thou  His  name.  Whose  mercy  set 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud  ! 


—Hemans  (1794—1835). 
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Principal  Ideas. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 


I. 
2. 
8. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
15. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


I.- 


Questions. 

What  does  the  first  stanza  contain  ? 

What  is  the  rainbow  ?  '         * 

Is  the  constraotion  of  the  first  line  of  this  selection  in  nataral 

order  ? 
What  name  is  given  to  this  form  of  construction  ? 
Does  tnvemon  improve  the  style  of  a  piece  ? 
Express  the  second  line  without  using  the  possessive  case  foi 

April's, 
Would  this  form  improve  the  piece? 
What  is  meant  by  "  richer  dies  "? 
Why  is  haste  repeated  in  the  7th  verse  ? 
What  figure  do  the  7th  and  8th  lines  contain  ? 
Put  the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th  lines  in  their  natural  order. 
Supply  the  omission  in  the  11th  line. 
What  name  is  given  to  such  an  omission? 
What  is  meant  by  "  mighty  deep  "? 
Express  briefly  the  meaning  of  the  4th  stanza. 
Point  out  figures  in  the  14th  line. 
What  fig^ires  are  in  the  15th  line? 
Express  the  whole  fourth  stanza  in  prose. 
What  is  suggested  in  the  next  stanza? 
Use  a  simple  word  for  seed-time. 
Why  is  need-time  used  instead  of  spring  ? 
What  may  be  observed  of  the  6th  stanza  ? 
Give  synonyms  for  deck. — Adorn,  embellish,, . . 
Give  a  synonymous  expression  for  "  vernal  zephyrs." 
Alter  the  inversion  in  this  stanza. . . . 
Give  a  synonym  for  glow. 
What  does  the  last  stanza  contain  ? 
What  is  apostrophe  ?.. .. 
Point  out  figures  in  the  26th  line. 


II.- 
1, 
2. 

ni. 


IV.- 


Whei 
1. 


2. 


81.  Parse  sojly  mild,  (1st  line),  April  (2nd  line). 
80.  What  figure  is  in  the  27th  line  ? 

82.  Parse  that  (11th  1.). 

83.  Why  commence  Eternal  with  a  capital  ? 

84.  What  does  "awful  and  unrestrained "  modify  ?  ' 

85.  Why  commence  His  (19th  and  24th  1.)  with  a  capital  ? 

86.  Analyze  into  their  elements :  Changeful,  rainbow,  ikwful,  unre- 

strained, behold,  sunbeams. 

87.  Analyze  and  parse : —  v 

*'  Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 
Was  given  the  vision  fair." 


8. 


Exercise. — ^Paraphrase  The  Rainbow. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Give  some  ideas  fit  to  be  introduced  into  a  subject  entitled 

A  Stohm  at  Sea. 


in  natural 


II. — Make  application  of  the  following  proverbs  :- 

1.  flolii  toith  the  hare,  and  run  xcith  the  hounds. 

2.  Little  by  little  the  bird  builds  her  nest. 


ve  case  foi 


III. — Express  some  thoughts  about  the  word  countrif. 


al  order. 


wtnlt  Qnre- 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Step. 

Steppe. 

Stile. 

Style. 


2.  Straiten. 
Straighten. 
Sweet. 
Suite. 


8.  Tax. 
Tacks. 
Taper. 
Tapir. 


4.  Tier. 
Tear, 
Teas. 
Tease. 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  Step  to  one  side  that  the  old  man  may  pass. 

is  a  name  given  to  plains  in  Russia. 

"  I  am  sitting  on  the ,  Mary,"  is  written  in  a  very  attractive 


2.  It  is  wrong  to  ^ the  poor ;  but  it  is  right  to 

road. 

Sugar  is . 


a  crooked 


The  Governor  was  attended  by  his 

-  was  imposed  upon  carpet 


3.  A  heavy  - 

A is  a  wax  candle,  and  a 

a  hog. 


is  an  animal  somewhat  like 


4.  Though  the  lad  fell  from  the  top of  cotton  and  broke  an  arm, 

yet  he  did  not  shed  a  . 

You  should  not the  grocer  about  the  bad  qualities  of  his . 


V. — ^Write  an  essay  on  Friendship. 
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Lesson  XLL— Agreement  of  Verbs.      " 

109.  When  words  or  terms  are  taken  jointly  as  subjects  or 
antecedents,  the  conjunction  and  must  connect  them;  as, 
"  IVie  captain  with  the  saihrs  were  saved"  With  should 
be  ami ;  or  were  should  be  ivas. 

110.  Two  or  more  subject  phrases  connected  by  and  require 
a  plural  verb ;  as,  "  To  protess  and  to  practice  are  very 
dijfcrcnt  thimfs." 

111.  When  t>ro  subjects  or  antecedents  are  connected  by  as 
well  a.%  but,  or  sai'e  they  belong  to  different  propositions ;  and, 
(unless  one  of  them  is  preceded  by  the  adverb  not)y  the  verb 
and  pronoun  must  agree  with  the  former  and  be  understood  to 
the  latter  ;  as,  "  Veracity,  as  well  as  justice  is  to  be  our  rule  oj 
life." — "  Nothing  but  wailings  was  heard." — "  No  mortal 
man  sareke.etc.^  had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw.'* 

I.  Derivation. — Find  verbs  from  which  the  words  in  this  section 
are  derived. 

I.  Declination,  2.  Decomposition,  

Definition,  Delineiition, 

Dennminationalism,  Establishment,  i — 

Foundation,  Granulation,  

Honorable,  Humiliation,  

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  suitable  verbs. 

1.  Allow,  complain,  crack,  eat,  is,  lick,  purr,  tread,  was. 

2.  Are  (3),  might,  require,  were. 

1.  "  The  sea your  feet,  its  huge  flanks very  pleasantly  for 

you  ;  but  it  will your  bones  and you  for  all  that." — Holmes. 

Veracity,  as  well  as  j-ustice, to  be  our  rule  of  life. — Their  religion, 

as  well  as  their  custom,  strangely  misrepresented. — He  that 

himself  to  be  a  worm  must  not  if  he  is on. — Kant.— 

Nothing  but  frivolous  amusements the  indolent. 

2.  To  sympathize  with  the  sorrowing  and  relieve  the  distressed 

of  us  all. — Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen  the  saddest 

these :    "It have  been !  " — Whittibr. — Your  friendly  warning 

and  the  sight  of  a  mother's  tears alike  unheeded. — Kind  hearts 

more   than  coronets,  and  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. — 

Tennyson. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — The  side  A,  with  the  sides 
B  and  C,  compose  the  triangle. — The  bag,  with  the  guineas  and  dollars 
in  it,  were  stolen. — To  be  of  any  species,  and  to  have  it  right  to  the 
name  of  that  species  is  both  one. — To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  before  God,  is  duties  of  universal  obligation. — But  their 
religion,  as  well  as  their  customs  and  manners,  were  stran^oly  mis- 
represented.— Sobriety,  with  great  industry  and  talent,  enable  a  man 
to  perform  great  deeds. — All  songsters,  save  the  hooting  owl,  was 
mute. — Coosar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  were  eloquent. 

Ijatin  Roota.-^ Fineo  («i»tuin),  to  anger. 

Analysis  and  Parsing.— As  the  tree  falls  so  it  will  lie.— I  am  so  weak  thai 
I  am  ready  to  fall 


/ 
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his  section 


Lesson  XLII. — Agreement  of  Verb  with  Subject. 

112.  When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  singular  subjects  con- 
nected by  or  or  nor^  it  must  agree  with  them  in  the  singular 
number ;  as,  '*  Fear  or  jealousy  affects  him.'' 

Note. — When  the  latter  subject  is  parenthetical,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  former  only ;  as,  "  One  example,  or  ten,  says  nothing  ar/ninst 
the  univerml  opinion.*^ 

118.  Two  or  more  distinct  subject  phrases  connected  by  or 
or  wor,  require  a  singular  verb ;  as,  "  That  a  drunkard 
should  be  poor,  or  that  a  fop  should  be  ignorant,  is 
not  atranffe." 

114.  When  the  subjects  require  different  forms  of  the  verb, 
it  is  in  general  more  elegant  to  express  the  verb  or  the  auxiliary 
in  connection  with  each  of  them ;  as,  "  Neither  were  their 
numbers,  nor  was  their  destination  known." 

116.  The  speaker  should  generally  mention  himself  last ; 
as,  "You  or  I  must  go."  But  in  confessing  a  fault  he  may 
assume  the  first  place  ;  as,  "  I  and  Denis  did  it." 

I.  Synonyms.— Find  two  synonyms  of  each  word. 

1.  Depute,  2.  Dispute,       

Consult,  Bemain, 

Waste,  Deny, 

Contaminate, Contrive, 

Muse,  Convict,         


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. —Supply  suitable  verbn. 

1.  Consult,  depute,  love  (2),  make,  resolve,  waste. 

2.  Be,  continue,  deny  (2),  is,  knock,  miss,  will. 

1.  They  will  a  member  to  attend    the  convention. — Many 

things  were for  the  future,  but  nothing  positively  was 


— He  prayeth  best  who 

the  dear  God  Who 

He his  substance  in  riotous  living. 

2.  The  late  battle  had  in  e£fect a  contest  between  one  usurper 


best  all  things  both  great  and  small ;  for 
us.  He  and  loveth  all. — CoiiRuiooE. — 


—There  is  no  getting  along  with  Johnson  ;  if  his  pistol 

you  down  with  the  butt  of  it. — Goldsmith. — The 

—  with  me  now  three  days. — Whosoever  shall  Me 

I  also  him  before  My  Father  who  in 


and  another. 

ftre  he 

multitude  — 
before  men. 
Heaven. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — Are  either  the  ..ubject  or  the 
predicate  modified  ? — Wisdom  or  folly  govern  us. — Neither  he  nor  she 
have  spoken  to  him. — For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader  from  weariness, — To  reveal 
secrets,  or  to  betray  one's  friends,  are  contemptible  perfidy  — But  de- 
clamation is  idle,  and  murmurs  fruitless. — The  winters  are  long,  and 
the  cold  intense.-r-I  and  John  are  going  to  town. — The  premiums 
were  given  to  me  and  George. — Information  has  been  obtained,  and 
some  trials  made. 

liatln  Wtootm.—Vindex  (vindicia),  a  defender  or  avenger. 
Analysis  and  Parsing.— How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  de'sds  makes 
m  deeds  done.— I  seek  not  My  will  but  the  will  of  My  Father  iu  Heaven. 
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116.  When  verbs  are  connected  by  a  conjunction,  they  must 
either  agree  in  mood,  tense,  and  form,  or  have  separate  subjects 
expressed;  as,  "He  held  the  plow^  sowed  the  aeed^  and 
attended  the  reapers." — "He  was  richy  hut  he  is  now  poor." 

117.  Those  parts  which  are  common  to  several  verbs,  are 

generally  expressed  to  the  first,  and  understood  to  the  rest ; 

as,  "Every  sincere  endeavor  to  amend  shall   be  assisted, 

[shall  be]  accepted^  and  [shall  be]  rewarded." 

Moth.— Verbs  diffei  ing  in  mood,  tense,  or  form,  may  eometimefi  agree  with 
the  same  subject,  espeoially  if  the  simplest  verbs  be  placed  flrst ;  as,  "  Some 
are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 

IIU.  The  preterit  should  not  be  employed  to  form  the 
compound  tenses,  nor  should  the  perfect  participle  be  used 
for  the  preterit.  Thus,  say,  "To  have  gone,"  not  "To  have 
went "  ;  and,  "  I  did  it ;"  not  "  /  done  it." 

119.  Every  verb  should  be  given  its  appropriate  form  and 
signification.  Thus,  say,  " He  lay  by  the  fire"  not  "  He  l^id 
by  the  fire," — "He  has  become  m/t,"  not  "He  is  become 
nch." 


I   li' 


I.  Objects  of  Verbs. — Find  two  objects  to  the  verbs  given. 

I.  Ciroulate , .  2.  Elevate , . 

Extinguish , .  Embrace , . 

Olear , .  Enlarge , . 

Collect , .  Espouse , . 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  suitable  verbs. 
Entitle,  invade,  join,  love,  penetrate,  raise,  regard,  seem,  take. 

For  a  time  fortune  — —  adverse  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Freder- 
ick    Moravia.    The  French  and  Bavarians into  Bohemia, 

and  were  there by  the  Saxons.    Prague  was .    The  elector 

of  Bavaria  was by  the  suffrage  of  his  colleagues  to  the  imperial 

throne,  a  throne  which  the  practice  of  centuries  had  almost the 

House  of  Austria  to as  a  hereditary  possession.— Macaulay.— 

No  scene  is  continually but  one  rich  by  joyful  human  labor ; 

smooth  in  field,  fair  in  garden,  full  in  orchard.— Buskin. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — Doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains  and  seeketh  that  which  is 
gone  astray  ? — Somebody  has  tore  my  book. — I  entered  the  room  and 
set  down. — I  seen  him  when  he  done  it. — I  had  rather  stay. — The 
games  have  began. — He  will  fail,  and  therefore  should  not  undertake 
it. — He  has  overcame  every  difficulty. — He  was  entered  into  the  con- 
nection.— If  I  .had  saw  him  I  would  tell  you. — We  will  be  con- 
vinced by  your  reasoning. — This  report  was  current  yesterday,  and 
agrees  with  what  we  heard  before. — They  have  chose  the  part  of  honor 
and  virtue. — The  Nile  had  overflown  its  banks. — I  seen  him  do  it 
yesterday. — He  dumb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

JLatIn  Ro«la.-^F<nu«n,  wine. 

Analjsiii  an«i  Pomins.— I  saw  him  when  he  did  it.— He  oUmbed  to  tlio 
top  of  the  mountaia. 


/ 
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—  the 
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e  ninety 
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be  con- 
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im  do  it 


)ed  to  tUo 


Lesson  XLIV. — Verbs.—Subjunctive  Mood. 

120.  Future  contingency  is  best  expressed  by  a  verb  in  the 
subjunctive  mood,  present  tense ;  as,  "  If  he  promise,  he 
will  perform" 

121.  When  the  statement  is  a  mere  supposition,  with  indefi 
nite  time,  the  subjunctive  past  should  be  used ;  as,  "  If  it 
were  not  «o,  /  would  have  told  you" 

122.  A  conditional  circumstance  assumed  as  a  fact,  requires 
the  indicative  mood ;  as,  "  Though  he  is  poor^  he  is  con- 
tented." 

NoTB.— In  ceneral  every  such  une  or  extension  of  the  Bubjunotive  mood,  as 
the  reader  will  be  likely  to  niistako  for  a  discord  between  the  verb  and  Ita 
subject,  ought  to  bo  avoided  as  an  iiup^opriety;  as,  "J/ a  man  hav*  built  a 
houM,  the  home  is  his."    Hay  rather,  "  has  built,"  which  is  indicative. 

I.  Synonyms. — Fi;;  1  synonymB  of  the  verbs  in  this  list. 


1.  Purpose, 
Deviate, 
Disaflree, 
Begulate, 
Dismiss, 


2.  Extricate, 
Disorder, 
Traduv:», 
'vispel, 

'Vox, 


II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  suiti Me  verbs. 

1.  Ilreed,  differ,  disoharir  j,  oa'ect,  intend,  rti^ulate,  wauder. 

2.  Be,  disorder,  disparaf  q,  di  ;iel,  dispose,  extricate,  have. 

1.  Thou  art  sworn  deeply  to what  we . 

That  speaker very  much  in  his  discourses. 

Others with  me  a|x>ut  the  truth  and  reality  of  these  specn- 


lations. 
Strange  disorders  are 

are  not by  reason. 


in  the  minds  of  those  men  whose  passions 


Many  officers  were after  the  war  was  over. 

2.  The  general himself  with  great  dilttculty. 

The  incursions  of  the  barbarians the  affairs  of  the  Boman 

Empire. 

Some  historians the  character  of  Wallace. 

Ignorance  is  —    ,  V>ut  soldiers  are . 

Sin a  grea.    -ay  tools,  but  a  lie a  handle  which  fits  them 

all. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — He  will  not  be  pardoned 
unless  he  repc  its. — If  he  is  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed. — Unless  thou 
shalt  see  th':  jtropriety  of  the  measure,  we  shall  not  desire  thy  support. 
^The  verb  DAitE  is  sometimes  used  as  if  it  was  an  auxiliary. — I  wish  I 
w&B  at  home. — O  that  there  was  yet  a  day  to  redress  thy  wrongs ! — 
IL  were  they  who  acted  so  ungratefully ;  they  are  doubly  in  fault. — 
Human  works  are<  of  no  significancy  till  they  be  completed. — 
Although  the  efficient  cause  be  obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensa- 
tions lies  open. — Year  after  year  steals  something  from  us ;  till  the 
decaying  fabric  totter  of  itself,  and  at  length  crumble  into  dust.-^It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  object  introduced  by  way  of  simile,  relate  to 
what  goes  before  or  to  what  follows. 

JLatln  Boots.— PWmMt  single;  one's  oum. 

Analyala  and  Parsing.— Oh  I  that  I  were  as  in  the  days  of  the  past.— > 
Bhould  I  miss  the. early  train,  I  will  come  in  tthe  .evening. 
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334  lessons  in  english. 

Lesson  XLV.  ,. 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

QUEBEC. 


The  impression  made  upon  the  visitor  by  this  Gibraltai 
of  America ;  its  giddy  heights ;  its  citadel  suspended,  as  it 
were,  in  the  air ;  its  picturesque  steep  streets,  and  ffowning 
gateways;  and  the  splendid  views  which  burst  upon  the 

5  eye  at  every  turn  :    is  at  once  unique  and  lasting. 

It  is  a  place  not  to  be  forgotten  or  mixed  iip  in  the  mind 
with  other  places,  or  altered  for  a  moment  in  the  crowd  of 
scenes  a  traveler  can  recall.  Apart  from  the  realities  of 
this  most  picturesque  city,  there  art  associations  clustering 

10  about  it,  which  would  make  a  desert  rich  in  interest.  The 
dangerous  precipice  along  whose  rocky  front,  Wolfe  and 
his  brave  companions  climbed  to  glory ;  the  plains  of  Al^a- 
ham,  where  he  received  his  mortal  wound ;  the  fortress  so 
chivalrously  defended  by  Montcalm ;  and  his  soldier's  grave, 

15  dug  for  him  while  yet  alive,  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell ;  are 
not  the  least  among  them,  or  among  the  gallant  incidents 
of  history.  That  is  a  noble  Monument,  too,  and  worthy 
of  two  great  nations,  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  both 
brave  generals,  and  on  which  their  names  are  jointly  written. 

20  The  city  is  rich  in  public  institutions,  and  in  Catholic 
churches  and  charities,  but  it  is  mainly  in  the  prospect 
from  the  site  of  the  Old  Government  House,  and  from  the 
Citadel,  that  its  surpassing  beauty  lies.  The  exquisite  ex- 
panse of  country,  rich  in  field  and  forest,  mountain-height 

25  and  water,  which  lies  stretched  out  before  the  view,  with 
miles  of  Canadian  villages,  glancing  in  long  white  streaks, 
like  veins  along  the  landscape ;  the  motley  crowd  of  gables, 
roofs  and  chimney  tops  in  the  old  hilly  town  imrnediately 
at  hand ;  the  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  sparkling  and  flashing 

30  in  the  sunlight ;  and  the  tiny  ships  below  the  rock  from 
which  you  gaze,  whose  distant  rigging  looks  like  spiders' 
webs  against  the  light,  while  casks  and  barrels  on  their 
decks  dwindle  into  toys,  and  busy  mariners  Become  so 
many  puppets ;  all  this,  framed  by  a  sunken  window  in  the 

35  fortress,  and  looked  at  from  the  shadowed  room  within, 
forms  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  enchanting  pictures 
that  the  eye  can  rest  upon. 

—Dickens  {1812^1870.) 


1. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16.  ( 


25. 
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Principal  Ideas. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 
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mediately 
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Dck  from 
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on  their 
come  so 
►w  in  the 
a  within, 
;  pictures 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  Gibraltar? — How  long  have  the  English  held  Gibraltar  ? 

(Point  it  out  on  the  map.) 

2.  Why  is  Quebec  called  the  Gibraltar  of  America  ? 

•3.  (i)    Explain    "giddy  heights"    (2nd    1.);    (2)    What    liguro?— 

(What  is  Metonymy?) 
4.  What  is  a  citadel  ? 
6.  Give  a  synonym  for  "  suspended." 

6.  Explain  (i)  "picturesque;"  (2)   "steep  streets;"  (3)   "frowning 

gateways." 

7.  Point  out  the  alliteration  in  the  3rd  line.    (What  is  alliteration.) 

8.  What  figure  in  "frowning  gateways"?     (What  is  ametaphor?) 

9.  Give  sj'nonyms  (i)  for  "views,"  (2)  for  "bursts." 
,10.  Explain  "  unique,"  (4th  1.) 

11.  Why  is  Quebec  "  a  place  not  to  be  forgotten  or  mixed  up  in  the 

mind  with  other  places  "  ? 

12.  Explain  "realities"  (8th  1.) 

13.  Explain  "clustering"  (ythl.). 

14.  What  is  a  "  desert  "? — Name  some  deserts. 

15.  What  is  a  "precipice  "? 

16.  (i)  When  was  it  that  Wolfe  "climbed  to  glory"?    (2)  What  was 

the  effect  of  the  battle  fought  ?    (3)  What  name  has  been  given 
to  the  place  where  Wolfe  landed  ? 

17.  What  figure  in  "  climbed  to  glory  "  ? 

18.  Why  are  the  plains  where  tire  battle  between  Wolfe  and  Mont- 

calm was  fought  called  the  "  Plains  of  Abraham"?  . 

19.  Explain  "  chivalrously  defended." 

20.  Where  are  Montcalm's  remains  at  present? 
21;  Explain  "  gallant  incidents"  (IGtli  1.). 

22.  Why  is  "  Monument  "  (17th  1.)  written  with  a  capital  ? 

23.  (i)  Where  is  the  monument  alluded  to  erected  ?     (2)  By  whom 

was  the  inscription  on  the  front  written  ?    (3)  Give  translation 
of  the  inscription. 

24.  Point  out  the  alliteration  in  the  18th  line. — Other  instances  of 

alliteration. 

25.  What  is  meant  by  "  public  institutions  "  (20th  1.)?     (Name  some 

public  institutions.) 
20.  What  is  meant  by  "charities"? 

27.  Give  a  synonym  for  propped. 

28.  Give  homonyms  of  "site."  and  show  their  difforenoo  in  meaning. 

29.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  "  Canadian  villages  "    (2()th  1.)? 

30.  What  figure  in  "  long  white  streaks,  like  veins"? 

31.  What  is  meant  by  "  motlv  crowd  "? 

32.  Why  called  "'tiny  ships'"? 

33.  Point  oat  the  simile  in  .-'Ist  and  32nd  lines. 

34.  Explain    (1)  "  mariner  "  ;  (2)  "  puppets." 

35.  Why  called  "  sunken  window  "? 


I 
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Questions. 


86.  Give  synonyms  for  "enchanting"   (36th  1.). 

87.  Inaprove  •'  that  the  eye  can  rest  upon." 

88   Give  a  short  biographical  notice  of  Charles  Dickens. 


89.  Do  you  notice  any  peculiarity  about  the  punctuation  in  the  first 
paragraph? 

40.  What  do  the  adjectives  unique  and  lasting  (dth  1.)  modify  ? 

41.  What  is  the  subject  of  are  (9th  1.)?  ■,;         ^ 

42.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  which  (10th  1.)? 
48.  What  does  rich  modify  (10th  1.)? 

44.  What  is  the  subject  at  climbed  (12th  1.)? 

45.  Analyze  into  their  parts  :  Gateways,  surpassing,  Idndscape,  heatUi- 

ful,  sunlight. 

46.  Analyze  and  parse  the  first  sentence  of  the  3rd  paragraph. 


Exercise. — Write  a  sketch  of  Quebec. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — ^Develop  the  following  thoughts : — 

We  m/ust  not  run  after  two  hares  at^once. 
Borne  was  not  built  in  a  day. 


II. — In  the  following  sentences  place  a  series  of  expressions  for  which 

the  word  all  shall  serve  as  an  equivalent. 

I 
All  distract  the  giddy  scholar.  > 

All  elevate  the  soul  in  the  offices  of  the  Church. 


III. — Express  a  number  of  ideas  to  be  introduced  iuto  a  composition 
entitled 

The  Poor  Orphan  Boy. 
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Exercise  on  Homophonous    Words. 


IV.— 1.  Throw. 
Throe. 
Tide. 
Tied. 


2.  To. 

Too. 
Toe. 
Tow. 


3.  Told. 
Tolled. 
Towed. 
Toad. 


4.  Vane. 
Vain. 
Vaie. 

Veil. 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  Though  at  every  throe  the  soldier  seemed  as  if  about  to  die,  yet 
he  had  strength  enough  to  throw  a  chair  through  the  window. 

The  sailor the  boat  to  prevent  it  drifting  away  with  the 


2.  Be  careful  not play much. 

The  man  with  the colored  hair  received  a  severe  bruise  on 

the . 

3.  The  sexton the  bell  as  ho  had  been . 

The  boy the after  his  canoe,  by  means  of  a  string. 


4.  The  doctor  made  many 
of  the . 

The  wind  is  moving  the 


attempts  to  stop  the  bleeding  of 


As  she  entered  her  native ,  the  old  lady  lifed  her to  gaze 

upon  familiar  scenes. 


V. — ^Write  an  essay  on  Industet, 


N,     • 


If  I 
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Lesson  XLVL— Verbs.— The  Infinitive  Mood* 

128.  The  infinitive  mood  is  generally  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition to,  which  commonly  connects  it  to  a  finitive  verb  ;  as, 
''^  I  read  to  learn." 

124.  Tho  preposition  for  must  not  bo  used  iinmecliatoly  befo)e  tlie  infini- 
tive ;  as,  "  I  read  for  to  learn."    0\\\\t  for. 

125.  Tho  use  of  anO  +'or  to  is  improper;  as,  "  Try  and  succeed."  It  slioukl 
be,  "  Tru  to  succeed." — '•  £ry  and  do  as  well  aa  possible."  It  sliould  he,  "  Try  to 
do  as  well  as  'possible." 

126.  Tho  iufluitivo  verb  ffind  its  proposition  to,  should  not  bo  separated  by 
an  adverb ;  thus,  "Be  careful  to  not  disturb  him."  bhould  bo,  "  Be  careful  not 
to  distm-b  him." 

127.  At  the  end  of  a  sentence,  to,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  should  not  be 
used  for  the  iufluitivo  itself;  thus,  "He  has  not  gone,  nor  is  he  likely  to." 
Should  be,  "  nor  is  he  likely  to  go." 

128.  The  active  voice  of  the  verbs  hid,  dare,  feel,  hear,  let, 
make^  need,  please,  see,  and  their  partitij)les,  usually  take  the 
infinitive  after  them  without  the  preposition  to  ;  as,  "  Bid  him 
come." — "J/e  dares  not  speak" — ''''Let  him  (jo." — ^\Tust  hear  it 

thunder." — ^''Please  hand  vie  the  hook." 

Note  I.— To  is  almost  always  employed  after  tho  iiassive  voice  of  tlieso 
verbs,  and  in  some  instaucos  after  the  active;  as,  "He  was  heard  to  sau-"— 
"  I  cannot  see  to  do  it." 

Note  II. — The  auxiliai*y  be  of  the  passive  infinitive  is  also  suppressed  after 
feel,  hear,  make,  see ;  as,  "  1  heard  the  letter  read,"  not  "  be  read." 


I.  Phrases  of  the  same  meaning. — Supply  phrases  which  have 
nearly  the  same  meaning  as  those  given. 

To  throw  dust  into  the  eyes, 

To  be  manifested, 

To  determine  once  for  all, 

To  whisper  in  the  ear, 

Take  a  thief  in  the  night, 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  suitable  verbs. 

If  there  is  any  precept  to felicity,  it  should  be  obeyed. — He 

seemed  desirous  to ,  yet  unwilling  to  , — Is  it  lawful  for  us 

to  — —  tribute  to  Ceesar  ? — Then  Peter  began  to him. — He  hath 

not  where  to his  head. — I  was  about  to . 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors.— Never  do  alms  for  to  be 
seen  by  men. — }Ve  all  love  for  to  see  justice  and  virtue  triumph.— 
Try  and  do  as  well  as  possible. — It  was  impossible  to  clearly  dis- 
tinguish the  object. — The  man  was  ordered  tr  not  smoke  in  the  car.— 
I  wished  to  go,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to. — Forbid  them  enter 
the  room. — James,  please  hand  me  a  pen. — Please  dividef^  it  for  them 
as  it  should  be. — We  sometimes  see  bad  men  to  be  honored.— The  ball 
was  felt  enter. — Did  he  feel  the  ball  to  enter  ?— He  can  not  see  thread 
the  needle. — He  made  them  to  leave  the  garden.— Let  no  rash  promise 
to  be  made. — I  felt  a  chilling  sensation  to  creep  over  me. 

CTreck  Rootn,— A rr lie,  the  becfinninc) ;  government.--Anthropos,  man.'- 
J*atho,Sf  suffering ;  affection;  motion. 

^      AnalyMla  and  Parsing.— I  go  to  prepare  a  jjlace  for  you.— John  heard  tne 
.Jetterrea4 
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pressed  after 
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Lesson  XLVII. — Verbs. — Use  of  the  Tenses. 

129.  The  infinitive  mood  has  two  tenses,  the  Present  and 
ihe  Perfect. 

180.  The  infinitive  present  can  scarcely  be  said  to  express 
any  particular  time.  It  is  usually  dependent  on  another  verb, 
and  therefore  relative  in  time.  It  may  be  connected  with  any 
tense  of  any  mood ;  as,  **  1  intend  to  do  it ;  I  intended  to 
doit/  I  have  intended  to  do  it;  /had  intended  to  do 
it."  It  is  often  used  to  express  futurity ;  as,  "  The  world  to 
come." — "  Rupture  yet  to  be." 

181.  The  infinitive  perfect  expresses  action  or  state  com- 
pleted at  any  time  referred  to  ;  as,  "  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten."— ^Already J  a  week  ago,  a  year  ago." 

182.  Verbs  of  commanding,  desiring,  expecting,  hoping,  in- 
tending, permitting,  in  all  their  tenses,  refer  to  actions  or 
events,  relatively  present  or  future,  and  should  be  followed  by 
verbs  denoting  future  time  ;  as,  "  /  hoped  you  would  come," 
not  '■^ would  have  come" 

I.  Derivatives. — Form  several' derivatives  from  the  words  of  this 
section. — Distinguish  the  verbs. 

Barbarian, 

Auction, 

Audible 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Where  the  dash  occurs,  supply  a 
verb  that  will  complete  the  sense. 

Sorrow  for  the  Dead. 
The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse 
to .    Every  other  wound  we  seek  to ,  every  other  afflic- 
tion to  ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to open  : 

this  affliction  we and  brood  over  in  solitude.      Where  is  the 

mother  that  would  willingly  the  infant  that  perished  like  a 

blossom  from  her  arms,  though  every  recollection a  pang  ?  Where 

is  the  child  that  would  willingly  the  most  tender  of  parents, 

though  to be  but  to  ?     Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony, 

would  the  friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ? No,  the  love  which 

the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul There 

a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we even  from  the 

charms  of  the  living.    Oh,  the  grave  !  the  grave  1    It every  error, 

every  defect,  every  resentment.    From  its  peaceful  bosom 

none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.    Vi  ho  can 

down  even  on  the  grave  of  an  enemy,  and  not a  compunctious 

throb,  that  he  should  ever  have with  the  handful  of  earth  that 

mouldering  before  him  I — Irvxno. 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — 1  hoped  you  would  have  come. — I  hoped 
you  would  have  entered  the  society. — Our  brothers  intended  to  have 
come. — He  wquld  not  be  permitted  to  have  returned. — We  expected 
that  the  boat  would  have  arrived  yesterday. — They  hoped  to  have  seen 
the  race. 

C}r«ek  H4ftm,—Aer,  the  air.— Ago,  to  load.—Phu»i»,  nature. 
AnnlyaiH  nnd  Parung.— t  havo  iutended  to  do  it.— He  would  not  be  al- 
owed.to  enter. 
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Lesson  XLVIII.— Verbs.— Use  of  the  Tenses. 

188.  The  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  expresses 
not  only  what  is  now  actually  going  on,  but  general  truths  and 
customary  actions;  as,  *^Vice  produces  misery." — ^^ People  go 
to  church  on  Sunday."  It  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  per- 
sons who  are  dead,  but  whose  works  remain;  as,  *^ Virgil 
imitates  Homer." — ''Milton  is  sublime." 

184.  In  animated  narratives  the  present  tense  is  sometimes 
substituted,  by  the  figure  enallage,  for  the  past ;  as,  "  Crnar 
leaves  Gaul^  crosses  the  Rubicon,  and  enters  Italy." 

186.  The  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  that 
of  the  indicative,  when  preceded  by  as  soon  as,  after,  before, 
till,  or  when,  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  future  time ; 
as,  "//  it  rain,  our  flowers  will  live." — ''When  he  comes, 
he  will  be  welcome." 

186.  The  pluperfect  tense  is  often  used  conditionally  with- 
out a  conjunction ;  as,  "  Had  I  seen  you,  I  should  have 
stopped." 


I.  Derivatives. — Form  several  derivatives  from  the  words  in  this 
\v&t.— Distinguish  the  verbs. 

Cavalcade, 

Cadence, 

Concise, 

III.  Omissions  to  be  supplied.— Supply  suitable  verbs. 

1.  Truth,  indeed; once  into  the  world  with  her  Divine  Master, 

and  a  perfect  shape,  most  glorious  to  look  on. — Milton. — The 

earth  and  all  things  therein the  general  property  of  all  mankind, 

exclusive  of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator. — 
Blacestone. — It a  sour,  malignant,  and  envious  disposii  ron,  with- 
out taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  representation  of  virtue, 

that  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what  had  long  in 

splendor  and  honor. — E.  Bubke. 

2.  Genius  many  enemies,  but  it sure  friends ;  friends 

who  much,  who long,  who little,  they  of  the 

character  of  disciples  as  well  as  friends. — Lord  Lytton. — The  milk 

of  human  kindness,  like  other  milk, very  apt  to  sour 

when  affected  by  moral  thunder  and  lightning. — Shelley^i 

III.  Correct  the  errors. — When  he  returns  he  is  welcome.-  Cuvier 
thought  it  probable  that  whales  sometimes  lived  a  hundred  years. — 
Virtue  produced  its  own  reward. — When  the  war  end,  prosp  jrity  will 
return. 

Greek  Roots.— Pan,  eve?'j/;  all.— Autos,  one's  self.—Antron,  a  s^ar. 

Analyain  and  Parsiiiic.— Napoleon  at  once  crosses  the  river,  engayfes  the 
enemy,  and  gains  a  complete  victory  -^W  -  shall  get  our  letters  '\b  soon  as  the 
mail  arrives. 

/         .  '  '  .  ..         "  •      ■ 
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Present. 
Power. — You  can  see. 
Liberty. — You  may  play  now. 
Possibility. — You  may  be  wrong. 
Necessity. — I  must  <,o  at  once. 


Lesson  XLIX. — Verbs. — Use  of  the  Potential  Mood. 

187.  The  present  tense  of  the  potential  mood  expresses 
power,  liberty,  possibility,  or  necessity,  with  respect  to  what  is 
either  present  or  future. 

~  Future. 

You  can  see  the  moon  to-night. 
You  may  play  to-morrow. 
You  may  start  next  week. 
I  must  go  to-morrow. 
138.  The  past  potential  is  used  in  a  dependent  clause,  con- 
nected  with  a  leading  verb  in  the  past  tense,  to  express  power, 
liberty,  possibility,  necessity,  or  determination,  with  respect  to 
what  is  either  past,  present,  or  future. 
Power. — He  said  that  he  could  not  meet  me  yesterday,  to-day,  or 

to-morrow. 
Liberty. — He  said  that  I  might  play  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow. 
Possibility. —He  said  he  might  arrive  yesterday,  to-day,  or  to-morrow. 
Obligation. — He  said  that  you  should  write  yesterday,  to-day,  or 

to-morrow. 
Determination. — I  said  that  I  would  go  yesterday,  to-day,  or  to-morrow. 

I.  Derivatives. — Find  several  derivatives  from  the  words  in  this 
list. — Distinguish  the  verbs. 

Cause, 

Carnage 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Supply  suitable  verbs. 

Conclusion  of  a  Colloquy  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

I just  about  to into  eulogiums  upon  the  poets  of  the  day, 

when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door me  to  my  head.    It 

was  the  verger  who to  inform  me  that  it time  to  close  the 

library.     I  to  have  a  parting  word  with  the  quarto,  but  the 

worthy   little  tome  was  silent,  the  clasps  closed ;   and  it  


perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  had 
library  two  or  three  times  since,   and 


I  have  been  to  [at]  the 
have  to  it  into 


further  conversation,  but  in  vain  ;  and  whether  all  this  rambling  col- 
loquy actually place,  or  whether  it  was  another  of  those  old  day- 
dreams to  which  I  subject,  I  have  never  to  this  moment  been 

able  to . — Irving. 

III.  Change  the  italicized  verb  to  a  form  of  the  potential  that 
will  make  sense. — Napoleon  did  not  remain  at  rest. — Possibly  he  did 
so. ~  He  ivill  return. — Why  do  you  not  go? — He  did  not  save  his  life. — 
Will  he  dine? — Tell  him  he  o aght  to  come. — He  is  able  to  go. — She  has 
gone. — They  have  returned. — The  boys  played  before  the  teachers  ar- 
rived. —  Children  ought  to  respect  their  parents. — The  girls  liad  retwned 
whea  the  concert  commenced. — The  musicians  had  an  excellent  ora- 
torio.—Henry  loved  his  master. — The  Jews  did  not  live  conformably 
to  the  law  of  God. 

4i}reek  Wtoot»,—Ballo,  to  cast  or  throw.— Baptizo,  to  baptize.— Paideia, 
education. 

Analysis  and  Parsing.— He  said  that  be  could  not  meet  me  to-day .«- 
You  can  see  the  moon  to-night. 
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Lesson  L.  " 

Literaiy  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

A  BALLAD  OF  ATHLONE. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Does  any  man  dream  that  a  Gael  can  fear, 
Of  a  thousand  deeds  let  him  learn  but  one  ! 

The  Shannon  swept  onward,  broad  and  clear. 
Between  the  leaguers  and  worn  Athlone. 

"  Break  down  the  bridge  I  "    Six  warriors  rushed 
Through  the  storm  of  shot  and  the  storm  of  shell ; 

With  late,  but  certain,  victory  flushed, 
The  grim  Dutch  gunners  eyed  them  well. 

They  wrenched  at  the  planks  'mid  a  hail  of  fire ;  \ 

They  fell  in  death,  their  work  half  done ;  ^ 

The  bridge  stood  fast ;  and  nigher  and  nigher 
The  foe  swarmed  darkly,  densely  on. 

"  Oh,  who  for  Erin  will  strike  a  stroke  ? 

Who  hurl  yon  planks  where  the  waters  roar?" 
Six  warriors  forth  from  their  comrades  broke. 

And  flung  them  upon  that  bridge  once  more. 

Again  at  the  rocking  planks  they  dashed ; 

And  four  dropped  dead,  and  two  remained  ; 
The  huge  beams  groaned,  and  the  arch  down-crashed— 

Two  stalwart  swimmers  the  margin  gained. 

St.  Ruth  in  his  stirrups  stood  up  and  cried, 
"  I  have  seen  no  deed  like  that  in  France  !" 

With  a  toss  of  his  head  Sarsfield  replied, 

"They  had  luck,  the  dogs  !  'twas  a  merry  chance !" 

Oh  !  many  a  year,  upon  Shannon's  side, 

They  sang  upon  moor,  and  they  sang  upon  heath, 

Of  the  twain  that  breasted  the  raging  tide,         ^> 
And  the  ten  that  shook  bloody  hands  with  death. 

— Aubrey  de  Vere  (1814 — ). 


Oral  fttatemcBt— Sketch.. 


Principal  Ideas. 
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Questions. 


1.  Why  not  put  an  interrogation  after  the  word /car  (1st  1.)? 

2.  Explain  "  Gael  "  (Ist  1.). 

8.  What  is  contained  in  the  Ist  linfi  ? 

4.  What  figure  of  syntax  in  the  2nd  line  ?. . . .     (Alter  the  invemion.) 

6.  What  is  the  Shannon  ? 

6.  Whatis"Athlone"? 

7.  Who  were  the  "leaguers"? 

8.  What  figure  in  "worn  Athlone  '*? 

9-  Point  out  the  figures  of  exclamation  in  the  selection. . . . 

10.  Do  all  authors  agree  with  the  poet  in  putting  the  number  at  six  ? 

11.  Give  a  synonym  for  "  warriors." 

12.  li)  What  figure  of  etymology  in  the  5th  line  ?    (a)  Point  it  out. 

13.  Point  out  the  metaphors  in  5th  line. 

14.  Point  out  examples  of  alliteration  in  the  selection. 

15.  What  was  the  late  victory  with  which  they  were  flushed  ? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  "flushed"  (7th  1.)? 

17.  What  figure  in  "  victory  flushed  "  ? 

18.  Give  synonyms  for  ••  grim," 

19.  What  is  meant  by  "  Dutch  gunners  "?....     (Of  what  country  are 

Dutchmen  natives  ?) 

20.  Explain  "  eyed  them  well." 

21.  What  figure  of  syntax  in  7th  and  8th  lines  ? . . . .     (Point  out  other  - 

examples  of  hyperbaton.) 

22.  Explain  (i)  "wrenched  at  the  flanks";   (2)  "hail  of  fire" 

23.  Point  out  (i)  the  Aphareais,  (2)  the  Metaphor  in  the  9th  line. 

24.  Explain  "  stood  fast." 

25.  Replace  "  nigh  and  nigher  "  by  equivalents. 

26.  Explain  "  swarmed  darkly,  densely  on." 

27.  What  figure  in  "  swarmed  darkly  "? 

28.  What  is  meant  by  " Erin  "?....     (Give  other  names  for  Ireland.) 

29.  Explain  "hurl,"  "stroke"  (13th  1.) 

30.  Point  out  the  apocope  in  14th  line. 

31.  Is  the  word  "  them  "  (16th  1.)  an  example  of  apocope  or  oi  enal- 

lage? 
82.  Why  use  yon  and  them  instead  of  "  yonder  "  and  "  themselves  "? 

33.  What   is  meant  by  "rocking  planks"  (17th  1.)? 

34.  Explain  (i)  "huge  beams  groaned  ";  (2)  "  Arch  down-crashed." 

35.  What  figure  in  "  beams  groaned  "? 

36.  Give  synonyms  for  "  stalwart." 

37.  What  is  meant  by  "  margin  gained  "? 

38.  (i)  Who  was  St.  Ruth  ?     (2)  Sarsfield  ? 

39.  What  did  Sarsfield  mean  by  the  toss  of  his  head,  and  by  his  words 

(6th  stanza)? 

40.  Explain  (i)  moor;  (2)  heath;  (3)  twain  (7th  stanza). 

41.  Explain  "  breasted  that  raging  tide." 

42.  What  figure  in  "  raging  tide  "? 

43.  Explain  "  shook  bloody  hands  with  death." 

44.  What  figure  in  "  shook  bloody  hands  "? — What  word  is  personi- 

45.  Give  a  short  biographical  notice  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.  [fied  ? 
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Questions. 

46.  What  part  of  speech  is  but  (2nd  1.)? 

47.  Analyze  and  parse : — 

*'  The  hugie  beams  groaned,  and  the  arch  down-crashed, 
Two  stalwart  swimmers  the  margin  gained." 


Exercise.— Write  a  sketch  of  The  Valley  of  Mexico. 


Phraseology  and  Composition. 

I. — Gonstruot  six  sentences,  eac^  of  which  shall  contain  the  word 
play. 


II.— Make  some  connected  statementH  showing  the  difference  between 
the  state  of  the  vamneo  and  that  of  the  blessed.  \ 


III. — Make  some  connected  statements  about  hooks. 


Exercise  on   Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Vial. 
Viol. 
Wale. 
Wail. 


2.  Wane. 
Wain. 
Waste. 
Waist. 


8.  Waive. 
Wave. 
Ware. 
Wear. 


4.  Tract. 
Tracked. 
Trey. 
Tray. 


Where  the  dash  occurs,  insert  a  suitable  word  taken  from  the  above  list. 

1.  The  drunken  musician  emptied  a  vial  of  medicine  upon  his  viol. 
The  lash  of  the  whip  left  a  heavy upon  the  boy's  back  and 

caused  him  to loudly. 

2.  The  moon  was  on  its ,  when  the  farmer  set  forward  with  his 

You your  time  in  trying  to  compress  your . 


8.  "I  will 


my  trip  for  a  time,"  said  the  boatman,  as  a  heavy 

upset  his  boat. 


means  merchandise. 


Were  you  not  told  that  you  should a  fur  cap. 

4.  The  -: distributor  was in  the  snow. 

The  gambler  threw  the of  hearts  upon  a ,  and  said  he 

would  gamble  no  more. 


V. — Write  ah  essay  on  The  Art  of  Pleabino. 


/ . 
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ICO  between 


brd  with  his 


md  said  he 


Lesson  LI. — Verbs. — Use  of  the  Subjunctive  and 

Imperative  Moods. 

189.  The  subjunctive  mood  has  two  tenses,  the  Present  and 
the  Pa8t :  as,  "  If  he  be  at  home  I  shall  go  to  see  him." — "//*  he 
were  to  come  1  would  ffo." 

140.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  so  called  be(  ause  it  is 
always  subjoined  to  another  verb.  The  manner  of  its  depend- 
ence is  commonly  denoted  by  one  of  the  following  conjunc- 
tioi^-s  :  ij\  that^  thowfh,  lest,  unless. 

14 1.  Sometimes  the  conjunction  is  omitted;  as,  **  See  [that^  thou 
do  it.'' 

142.  Even  when  a  conjunction  is  used,  it  is  not  always  a  sign  of  the 
subjunctive  mood.  The  indicative  and  potential  moods,  in  all  their 
tenses,  may  be  used  in  the  same  dependent  manner  to  express  any 
positive  or  potential  condition;  as,  "i/  he  knows  the  way  he  does  not 
need  a  guide.*' 

14.3.  The  imperative  is  so  called  because  it  is  chiefly  used  in  com- 
manding. It  is  a  brief  form  of  the  verb  by  which  we  urge  upon  others 
our  claims  and  wishes.  But  the  nature  of  this  urging  varies  accord- 
ing to  tlie  relation  of  the  parties.  We  command  inferiors ,  exhort 
equals ;  and  permit  whom  we  will.  In  answer  to  a  recjuest  the  im- 
perative implies  nothing  more  than  permission.  The  will  of  a 
superior  may  also  be  urged  imperatively  by  the  indicative  future ;  as, 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

I.  Derivatives. — Give  several  derivatives  from  the  words  in  this 
list. —  Distinguish  the  verbs. 

Divide, 

Day, 

Cross, 

Create, 

II.  Omissions  to  be  supplied. — Where  the  dash  occurs  supply  a 
suitable  verb. 

that  course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent ;  and  habit 

it  the  most  delightful. — We a  prudent  care  for  the 

future. — It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  —  miserable  to-day,  because 

we happen  to  be  so  to-morrow. — Some  be  thought  to 

great  things,  who  are  but  tools  and  instruments ;  like  the  fool  who 
he  played  upon  the  organ  when  he  only the  bellows. 

III. — Correct  the  errors. — If  he  is  mad,  I  will  eschew  his  com- 
pany.— Though  he  falls  into  sin,  if  he  repents,  God  will  forgive  him. 
— Take  care  lest  thy  temper  betrays  thee. — Whether  thou  art  guilty  or 
not,  I  will  not  leave  thee. — If  I  was  a  beggar,  I  would  still  be  an 
honest  one. — What  right  had  he  to  insult  her,  if  she  were  a  beggar  ? — 
If  I  was  asked  where  nature  assumes  the  strongest  forms,  I  should 
say  in  Australia. — If  Caesar  was  ambitious,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
magnaninaous. '     ^ 

Oreek  Wtootn^—Blhlos,  a  bonJf.—Itlog,  life.  —Optntnaf,  to  see. 
Analyiiis  and  Parkins.— Honor  t>iv  fatliR-  and  thy  mother.— Thou  shalt 
act  take  the  name  of  thu  Lord  t^  y  UwA  lu  Ytuu. 
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SYNTAX    OF    THE    PARTICIPLE. 


Chapter  VI.— Lesson  LIL— Participles.— Relation 

and  Government. 

144.  Participles  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  else  are 
governed  by  prepositions ;  as,  "  EdwanVH  tutor,  at  one  time 
paying  Aim  a  vidt^  found  him  employed  in  reading  Timo." 

NuTK  I.— A  uartioiple  ■ometimes  relates  to  a  preceding  phrase  or  lentenoe 
of  whi6h  it  forms  no  part;  as,  "I  have  quit  the  aoeiety ;  to  withdraw  and 
leave  them  to  themtelvea,  appearing  to  me  a  duty." 

NoTR  II.— With  an  infinitive  denoting  being  or  action  in  the  abstract,  a 
participle  is  sometimes  taken  abstractly  ;  as,  "  To  keep  alwaya  praying  aloud 
u  plainly  impoaaible." 

146.  Transitive  participles  have  the  same  government  as  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived ;  the  preposition  o/",  there- 
fore, should  never  be  used  after  the  participle  when  the  verb 
does  not  require  it.  Thus,  in  phrases  like  the  following,  of  is 
improper:  ^*  Keeping  of  one  day  in  seven." — ^^  By  preaching  o( 
repentance." 

OmI  Exercise.— What  is  a  Participle  f  (420)— How  do  participles  partake 
of  the  properties  of  a  verb  ?  (421)— How  many  kinds  of  participles  are  there  ? 
(422)-Define  each  (42»-430). 

I.  DerivatiTes. — Qive  nouns  derived  from  the  verbs  in  this  section. 
Give  also  the  participles— Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Freperfect  (Simple, 
Progressive,  and  Passive). 

l.Beg,  2.  Believe,       3.  Slander,        

Protest,  •  Survive,      follow,         

CC 


Consult, 


Oppose, 


'oincide, 


II.  Participles.— Supply  suitable  participles  or  participial  ad- 
jectives. 

1.  When  I  see  a  man  ,  a  tree  ,  or  cattle  ,  I  cannot 

doubt  that  these  objects  are  really  what  they  appear  to  be ;  nature 
dermines  us  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  senses;  for  otherwise  they 

could  not  in  any  degree  answer  their  end,  that  of open  things 

and around  us. — Lord  Kames. 

2.  All  the  rides  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  were  made  doubly 

by  the out  of  spring,  which  is  here  so  rapid,  that  it  is  but  a  day's 

leap  from  barren  winter  to  the ^  youth  of  summer. — Dickens. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors —There  is  no  charity  in  giving 
of  money  to  the  intemperate. — By  helping  of  others,  we  often  help 
ourselves. — A  public  library  was  founded  for  promoting  of  the  general 
intelligence. — True  happiness  generally  results*  from  doing  of  one's 
duty. — By  observing  of  truth,  you  will  command  respect. 

Greek  R««rt«.— Sotane,  an  herh  or  plants — Kentron,  a  central  point. 
Stoma,  a  Ttame, 

Anwiyaia  and  Parslns.— Edward's  tutor,  at  one  time  paying  him  a  visit. 
found  him  engaged  in  reading  Plato.— By  preaching  repeutenoe  Jonas  saved 
Niuive. 

1.  Participial  a^jeotiva 


INTEKMI'.fM  \i|.;   COUUSE.* 
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l.KssdN  LIII.     Participles.     Government. —Use. 

1 1(>.  Wlieii  ri  transilivo  jjorticiplc  is  converted  into  a  noun, 
of  must  1)0  inserted  to  govern  tlie  ohject  following  ;  as,  "  In  the. 
U'Din/ufijiin;/  of  itlols^  t/u'i'i'  in  siti,^' 

117.  A  participle  should  not  be  used  when  the  infinitive 

mood,  the  verbal  noun,  a  common  noun,  or  a  phrase  cfjuivalent, 

will  better  cxj)ress  the  meaning.     Example:  "  Ihif,  placing  an 

(irci'nt  on  tin'  second  fiijIltiJilf  af  tltrsr  iionls,  innihl  i  nth'tli/  r/nnii/t' 

tin'  wcnu'nni.^^    Better,   "  l>iit^  to  place  an  accent — llut^  the 

placing  of  on  (nrcnt  -or,   Hut,  an  accent  placed  on  the. 

second  fii/linhle  of  these  ivords,  woalil  entireli/  ehnnije  the.  inettnim//^ 

1  IS.  TIk'  i)uttiii>,'  (if  a  JioTin  in  nn  nnkiiown  caso  af'tor  a  iiaiticiplo  or  a  parti- 
c'iliial  iioiiii.  )ii(>(lii(!('H  an  aMdinalv  wliicli  it  i;t  licttcr  to  avoid;  tiuiH,  "  ..VdJi- 
linoil,  the  state  of  being  u  man.  "    It  hIioiiIiI  be,  '■  Mmilttiod,  the  state  of  a  man." 

4li'iil  ■<;x<'itU«'.— What  d)  iiarticiiiirs  in  inn  often  hccoim^  ?  How  arc 
parti(^ij)iiil  iionns  (iistiiiunislicil  fiom  iiarti{'i]>loH '.' (l;!!)— How  aro  particlplen 
(listinKiiisltL'd  fiuui  iiarticiiiiui  ailjuctivuB?  (:l:i:i). 


ones 


'■  point. 


I.  Derivatives.  -]''in(l  iionns  (UmmvciI  from  the  vorl)H  in  tliiH  section. 
Givo  iilso  tlu;  [)!irtiuii)l<!H  of  each  in  all  tiu!  forms. 

1.  Adliere,  2.  Fabricate,  

Kcjual,  ■ Suffocate,         ' 

Excel,  J'lxpire,  

Expedite,  '  rrecipitatc,         

II.  Participles.— Supply  Ruitahle  participles  or  partic'pial  ad- 
jectives. 

I'uK  Dkclink  of  Pay. 

The  decline  of  day  lieve' was  very  jfor^eoua  ;  the  firmament 

deeply  with  red  and  ^old,  up  to  the  very  keystone  of  tlio  arch  above 
us.  Ah  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  bank,  the  slij^'htest  blades  of 
^rass  upon  it  seemed  to  become  aH  distinctly  visible  as  the  arteries  in 
the  skeleton  of  a  leaf;  and  when,  a.j  it  slowly  sank,  tlie  red  and  {golden 
bars  on  the  water  j^rew  dimmer,  and  dimuKu*  yet,  an  if  they  were 

too;  and  all  the  — ■. —  ^  colors  of ''day  pMlcd,  inch  by  inch, 

before  the  somber  nif^ht ;  the  scene  became  a  thousand  times  more 
lonesome  aiul  more  dreary  than  before,  and  all  its  influences  dark- 
ened with  the  sky. — Dickens. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — It  is  an  over-valuing'  ourselves, 
to  decide  upon  everytliin^. — This  mere  reading  books  cannot  educate 
a  man  truly. -It  is  dan^'erous  playing  with  edged  tools. — Teaching? 
little  children  is  a  pleasant  employment.— Ilis  business  is  shoeing 
horses. — He  intends  returning'  in  a  few  days. — Excitin}^  such  disturb- 
anocs,  is  unlawful. — 1  had  some  suspicion  of  the  fellow's  being  a 
swindler. 

€mrcek  KootH.— Kan  ott,  a  rule- C'/ioIp,  hilc ;  anger.— Orfos,  anode;  a 
eoiw. 

Annl>Mi.s  nnd  Parsing.  To  Iccc'i)  always  praying  aloud  is  impossiblo.-- 
IIq  was  not  sure  of  it  as  being  mo 


1.  On  the  Mississippi.    2.  rartici])i;il  adji  ctives 
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LESSONS   IN    ENGLISH. 


Lesson  LIV. — Participles. — Use. 

149.  In  the  use  of  participles  and  verbal  nouns,  the  leading 
word  in  sense  should  always  be  made  the  leading  word  in 
construction;  as,  *^They  did  not  give  notice  of  the  pupil's  leav- 
ing ;"  not,  "  tAe  pupil  leaving." 

150.  Participles  in  general,  however  construed,  should  have 
a  clear  reference  to  the  words  to  which  they  relate.  The  fol- 
lowing is  therefore  faulty :  "  Sailing  up  the  river  the  whoh 
town  may  be  seen."  This  suggests  that  the  town  sails  up  the 
river.  It  should  be,  "  Sailing  up  the  river,  we  may  see  the 
whole  town." 

161.  The  preterit  of  irregular  verbs  should  not  be  used  for 
the  perfect  participle  ;  as,  "  A  certificate  wrote  on  parchment" 
for,  '*a  certificate  written  on  parchment." 


I 


ml 

m 

m 


!l 


I.  Participles. — Complete  each  phrase  by  adding  a  participle,  a 
participial  noun,  or  a  participial  adjective. — Point  out  the  participial 
nouns  and  the  participial  adjectives. 

1.  Advantageously .  2.  - 

The of  wisdom.  - 


truth. 

at  the  news. 

advantage. 

the  undertaking. 


our  wants.  - 

of  good  principles. 

II.  Participles. — Supply  suitable  participles  or  participial  adjee* 
tives. 

The  Mississippi. 
But  what  words  shall  describe  the  Mississippi ;    great  father  of 
rivers,  who  (praise  be  to  Heaven)  has  no  young  children  hke  him  1  An 

enormous  ditch,  sometimes   two  or   three  miles  wide,  liquid 

mud,  six  miles  an  hour;    its  strong  and  frothy  current  and 

every   where  by  huge  logs  and  whole  forest  trees :   now 

themselves  together  in  great  rafts,  from  the  interstices  of  which  a 

sedgy,  lazy  foam  works  up,  to  float  upon  the  water's  top ;  now  

past  like  monstrous  bodies,  their  — — ^  roots  showing  like *  hair ; 

now singly  by  like  giant  leeches ;  and  now round  and  round 

The  banks 
*  cabins 


in  the  vortex  of  some  small  whirlpool,  like '  snakes. 

low,  the  trees  dwarfish,  the  marshes with  frogs,  the 

few  and  far  apart,  their  inmates  hollow-cheeked  and  pale,  the  weather 

very  hot,  mosquitoes  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  boat, 

mud  and  slime  on  everything:  nothing  pleasant  in  its  aspect,  but  the 
harmless  lightning,  which  flickers  every  night  upon  the  dark  horizon. 
— Dickens. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors.— The  sun's  darting  his  beams 
through  my  window,  awoke  me. — The  maturity  of  the  sago  tree  is 
known  by  the  leaves  being  covered  with  a  delicate  white  powder. 

Oreek  Wto9tm,—Christos,  the  Anointed. — Chronos,  time. — Odos,  a  road  or 
wag. 

AnalyslM  and  Pnrsinjj.— SaiMng  up  the  river,  we  may  see  the  whole  town, 
— Beiug  forsaken  by  my  friends,  I  liad  no  other  resource. 


1.  Participial  adjectives. 
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Lesson  LV. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

SPRING. 

In  all  climales  Spring  is  beautiful.  In  the  south  it  is 
intoxicating,  and  sets  a  poet  beside  himself.  The  birds 
begin  to  sing ;  they  utter  a  few  rapturous  notes,  and  then 
wait  for  an  answer  in  the  silent  woods.     Those  green-coated 

■»  musicians,  the  frogs,  make  holiday  in  the  neighboring 
marshes.  They,  too,  belong  to  the  orchestra  of  nature 
whose  vast  theater  is  again  open,  though  the  doors  have 
been  so  long  bolted  with  icicles,  and  the  scenery  hung  with 
snow  and  frost,  like  cobwebs.     This  is  the  prelude  which 

\o  announces  the  opening  of  the  scfcne.  Already  the  grass 
shoots  forth.  The  waters  leap  with  thrilling  pulse  through 
the  veins  of  the  earth ;  the  sap  through  the  veins  of  the 
plants  and  trees ;  and  the  blood  through  the  veins  of  man. 
What  a  thrill  of  delight  in  Spring-time  !     What  a  joy  in 

15  being  and  moving !  Men  are  at  work  in  gardens,  and  in 
the  air  there  is  an  odor  of  the  fresh  earth.  The  leaf-buds 
begin  to  swell  and  blush.  The  white  blossoms  of  the  cherry 
hang  upon  the  boughs  like  snow-flakes ;  and  ere  long  our 
next-door  neighbors  will  be  completely  hidden  from  us  by 

90  the  dense  green  foliage.  The  May-flowers  open  their  soft 
blue  eyes.  Children  are  let  loose  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
They  hold  buttercups  under  each  others'  chins,  to  see  if 
they  love  butter.  And  the  little  girls  adorn  themselves 
with  chains  and  curls  of  dandelions ;  pull  out  the  yellow 

as  leaves,  to  see  if  their  school-mates  love  them  ;  and  blow 
down  from  the  leafless  stalk  to  find  out  if  their  mothers 
want  them  at  home. 

And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  so  still !  Not  a  voice  of 
living  thing — not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or  waving  bough — not  a 

^o  breath  of  wind — not  a  sound  upon  the  earth  nor  in  the  air ! 
And  overhead  bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft,  and 
radiant  with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  inverted  bell  of 
some  blue-flower,  sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  and  breathing 
fragrance.     Or  if  the  heavens  are  overcast,  it  is  no   wild 

36  storm  of  wind  and  rain ;  but  clouds  that  melt  and  fall  in 
showers.,  One  does  not  wish  to  sleep,  but  I'e  awake  to 
hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  dropping  rain. 

"  Longfellow. 
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LESSONS    IN    KJ«GL1SH. 


Principal  Ideas. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 


I 

|1 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13, 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27, 


Questions. 

Why  doeb  SpriiKj  comniouce  with  a  capital  whenever  it  occura  in 
the  selection  ? 

When  doeH  Sprbi(j  begin? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  intoxicating  in  the  second  sentence? 

Tell  what  is  meant  by  "  sets  a  poet  benide  himself." 

Giv&  synonyms  for  rajitarous. 

What  is  the  "answer  of  the  silenc  woods  "? 

What  is  meant  by  woods  ? 

Point  out  a  llgure  ir  the  4th — 5th  lines. 

Faraphase  "  make  holiday  in  the  neighboring  marshes." 

Poiut  out  figures  in  the  6th — 7th  lines. 

What  is  the  "  orchestra  of  Nature  "?  , 

What  is  the  "  vast  theater"  oi  "  Nature's  orchestra  "? 

What  other  figures  are  there  in  the  same  sentence  ? 

What  is  "  the  prelude  which  announces  the  opening  of  the 
scene"? 

What  is  a  pi-elude  ,?..,.  A  scene  ?.. . . 

Give  synonyms  for  shoots  as  used  in  11th  line. 

Point  out  a  figure  in  the  11th — 12th  lines. 

The  next  two  sentences  are  of  what  figure  ?. . . .  "Why  not  apos- 
trophe ? 

Why  is  there  "  in  the  air  an  odor  of  fresh  earth  "? 

Point  out  the  next  figures. 

Of  what  words  do  stcell  and  blush  take  the  place  ? 

Indicate  a  figui'e  in  the  next  sentence. 

What  figure  is  there  in  the  following  sentence: — "  The  May 
flowers  open  f  heir  soft  blue  eyes"? 

From  what  is  tlie  word  daudelio.-i  derived  ? 

What  other  names  are  given  t'  the  JnMer-cvp  .' 

What  do  youreinark  of  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  s-jcond  para- 
graph ? 

What  figure  is  contained  in  the  sentence  on  the  31st — B4th  hne--  ? 


28.  By  what  is  himself  (2ud  1.)  governed  ? 

29.  Parse /ror/.s  (5th  1.) 

80.  By  what  is  co/>v/'3ft.s  (9th  1.)  governed? 
T.l.  Parse  next-door  (8th  1.).  ^ 

82   Analyze  and  parse :  Tins  is  the  prelude  whicl    annou'nces  t^ 
opening  of  the  scene. 


Exercise. — Write  a  sketch  of  Spring. 
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Phraseology  and  Composition. 

1.,— Make  six  applications  of  the  proverb :  Xo  hr.rhs  grow  on  a  beattn 
road. 


occura  m 


II. -"Name  Hoint!   oi   the  ilTocts   produced    by    the  following:  Study, 
ifjuorauce,  rapid  xndhuj. 


III. — Express   some  ideas  to  be  iiitrodticec  into  a  composition  en- 
titled 

A  IUttijE. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Wade. 

2.  Lo ! 

a  With. 

4.  Sutler. 

Weighed. 

Low. 

Withe 

Subtler. 

"Wretch. 

Weald. 

Venus. 

Taut. 

Ketch. 

Wield. 

Venous, 

Taught. 

Construct  soatcuces  wIul-U  slii'.ll  iuu;h  coutiiiii  a  pah-  cl    homouyuis  taken 

lioni'  the  above  list. 


V. — Write  an  essay  on  KuuAii  Haitinkss. 


^^^^fmt 


'x^;>-. 
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SYNTAX  OF  THE  ADVERB. 


Chapter  VII. — Lesson  LVL— Adverbs. — Relation. — 

Position. 

162.  Adverbs  relate  to  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  or  other 
adverbs ;  as,  ^^Any  person  that  habitually  discomposes  our 
tempeVy  or  unfits  us  for  properly  dischar<jin<j  the  duties  of  life^ 
has  most  certainly  gained  a  very  dangerous  ascendency." 

158.  Adverbs  must  be  placed  in  that  position  which  will 
render  the  sentence  correct,  clear,  and  elegant  Thus,  "All 
that  is  favored  by  good  use,  is  not  proper  to  be  retained"  should 
be,  "  Not  all  that  is  favored  by  good  use,  is  proper  to  be  retained." 

164.  For  the  placing  of  adverbs  no  definite  rule  can  be  given. 
Those  which  relate  to  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs,  immediately  pre- 
cede them  ;  and  those  which  belong  to  the  compound  verbs  are  com- 
monly placed  after  the  first  auxiliary. 

155.  The  adverbs  yes  and  yea,  expressing  a  simple  affirmation,  and 
no  and  nay,  expressing  a  simple  negation,  are  always  independent, 
and  are  equivalent  to  an  entire  proposition. 


I.  Derivation  of  Adverbs. — From  the  words  given  in  this  list,  de- 
rive adverbs. 

1.  Confused,  2.  Complete,  

Blind,  Conform,  

Convenient,       Enormous,        

II.  Adverbs. — Supply  suitable  adverbs. — Distinguish  the  class  of 

each. 

Afterwarvis,  always,  beforehand,  impatiently,  more,  mosi,  never  (3),  often, 

'   once,  so,  soon,  too,  yet. 

It  is  wiser  to  prevent  a  quarrel ,  than  to  revenge  it .— 

you  profess  yourself  a  friend,  endeavor  to  be  such. — He  can 

have  auy  true  friends,  that  will  be changing  them. — Ingrati- 
tude is  a  crime  shameful,  that  the  man  was  found  who 

would  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  it. — None suffer  injur- 
ies than  those  that  are  forward  in  doing  them. — Some  people 

will  learn  anything,  because  they  understand  everything  — — 


III.  Correct  the  S]rntactical  errors.— The  heavenly  bodies  are  in 
motion  perpetually. — The  work  will  be  completed  never. — The  words 
must  be  separated  generally  from  the  context. — The  learned  languages, 
with  regard  to  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  ure,  in  general,  difi'erently 
constructed  from  the  English  tongue. — He  not  only  found  her  busy, 
but  pleased  and  happy  even. — We  look  with  strong  emotion  naturally 
to  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  those  we  have  loved  repose. — He  deter- 
mined thoroughly  to  understand  it. 

Greek  Wtootm,—lLosnios,  the  world- Kritcft,  ajucLge.—Mono8fBole;  onliK 

Analysis  and  Parsing.— He  found  her  not  only  busy,  but  even  pleaseCi 
and  happy.— A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  dejected. 
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Lesson  LVI I. —Adverbs. — Use. 

166.  Adverbs  should  not  be  used  as  adjectives  ;  nor  should 
they  be  employed  when  quality  is  to  be  expressed,  and  not 
manner;  as,  "/t  seetns  Strangely." — ^^  Thine  often  infirmi- 
ties"   Strangely  should  be  strange ;  of ten^  frequent. 

167.  The  adverb  how  should  not  be  used  before  the  con- 
junction that^  nor  instead  of  it ;  as,  "  He  said  how  that  he 
would  come."     Expunge  how. 

168.  The  preposition  /Vom  should  not  be  prefixed  to  the 
adverbs  hence,  thence,  and  whence ;  as,  "  From  whence  do 
you  come  ?  "     Omit  from. 

169.  The  adverb  no  should  not  be  used  with  reference  to  a 
verb  or  a  participle ;  as,  "  Will  you  go,  or  no  ?  "  No  should 
be  not. 


I.  Derivation  of  Adverbs. — Derive  adverbs  from  the  words  in  this 
list. — Tell  to  what  class  each  adverb  '  longs. 

I.  Baw,       2.  Ardent,       3.  Active,        

Gentle,    Evident,     Formal,      

Due,        Noisy,         Joyful,        — — 

II.  Adverbs. — Supply  suitable  adverbs. — Tell  to  what  das*  each  ad- 
verb  belongs. 

Always,  as  (2),  but,  commonly,  comprehensively,  frequently,  generally  (2), 
greatly,  intensely,  more,  no,  only,  seldom,  so,  when  (2). 

Goods  acquired  by  industry  prove lasting  than  lands  by 

descent. — T.  Fuller. — Disputing  should  be managed 

to  remember  that  the true  end  of  it  is  peace ;  but  true 

disputants  are  like  true  sportsmen,  their  whole  delight  is  in  the  pur- 
suit ;  and  a  disputant more  cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sports- 
man for  the  liare. — Pope. — A  man  to  be good  must  imagine 

and . — Shelley. — Your  shrewd,  sly,  evil-speaking  fellow  is 

a  shallow  personage,  and  he  is  venomous  and  false he 

flatters  - — he  reviles ;    he  praises  John  to  vex 

Thomas.  —R.  Sharp. 

IIa.  Corsect  the  syntactical  errors. — The  rose  smells  sweetly. — 
Softly  l>iow=  tae  breeze. — His  hammock  swings  loosely  at  the  sport 
of  iihe  Vtind."-  .[^e  remarked  how  time  was  valuable. — He  said  how  he 
had  lent  bia  1  \,'  during  the  last  campaign. — How  pleasantly  the  breeze 
feels  1 — Tbo  aoonef  noment. — Tliese  opportunities  are  of  seldom 
occurrency. — From  thence  arose  the  misunderstanding. — Do  you  know 
from  whence  they  proceed  ?  —Whether  he  is  in  fault  or  no,  I  cannot 
tell. — I  will  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  or  on. — They  return  to  the  city 
from  whence  they  came. — The  waves  dashed  highly. — The  clay  burns 
whiteiy. — I  feel  coldly. — He  feels  sadly,  because  he  feels  his  loss 
kotsn. 

tirreek  Kootn.— KukloSf  a  circle. — Demos,  the  people. — Metron,  a  tneOr 

iYure. 

AnalyoiKi  nn«4  ParKlnjB.— Virtno  iR  never  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful' 
»-Opco  moiu  I  wnte  to  you.  as  I  promised. 
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LESSO,:_    IN    KNCIMS, 

i..!:^^oN  T,VIIi. — I^egative  Adveiba. 


160.  When  two  negatives  contradict  each  other,  they  cannot 
express  a  negation.  I'hus,  "i  could  not  miit  no  lonyer," 
should  be,  "i  could  not  uair,  any  loinjer." 

161.  The  adverbs  ecer  and  netrt-  are  directly  opposite  in 
jense,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  each  other.  Thus, 
^^ Seldom  or  ever,"  should  l^e,  '■'■Si'ldom  or  never,"  or  "^Seldom 
if  ever," 

162.  No  is  sometimes  nr.  rtdverl)  of  degree,  and  as  such  it 

-"No 


can   relate   only   to    comi)aratives  ;    as,  "  No   inon'. 
sooner." — "No   liiaiu'r."     When  710  relates  to  a  noun,  it  is  an 
adjective;  as,  "  No  c'/o»f/,s.*'-    "No  irnxm." 


I.  Adverbial  Phrases. — Extcnil   tho  adverbs   in   this  list  to  ad 
verbial  phrases. 

1.  Dryly,  Ina  dry  vmuner.  2.  Fervently,  With  fervor. 

Falsely, Candidly, 

Briefly,  Heroically,  ■ ■ 

Truly,  Carefully,  — ■■ • 

Discreetly, Justly, 

Ironically,  ■ Effectively, 

Bravely,  ■ Loyally,  

i\.  Adverbs. — Supply  suitable  adverbs.  --7'J;r^';ui  the  adverbs  lo  ad- 
verbial  ^j/t/v/sc.s. 

a  ^reat  man  who  lias  engrossed  our  tliouj^bts,  onr  ci >n jocttires, 

our   honiaj^e,  dios,  a  j^a])  seems  left  in   tlie  workl  ;  a  wheel  in 

ihe   mechanism   of  our  own  being  appears  • stilled  ;   a  portion  of 

ourselyes,  and    - —  onr   worst    portion dies  witli   him. — Lokd 

liYTTON.  -  -  Homo wise  and unreasonable  opinions  are 

the  shadows  of  unrecognized  trutlis. 

And  what  is rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

•,  if ,  come  perfect  days, 

■ Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it her  warm  car  lays.     J.  L.  Lo\vrll. 

The  Itouse  was  empty,  forlorn,  and al)andoned.  -Irvino. 

a 

III.  Correcctha  syntactical  errors.  — There  cannot  be  nothing  more 
contemptible  than  hypocrisy. The  scene  was  truly  terrific;  nothing 
never  affected  me  so  much!— Wo  did  not  find  nobody  at  home. — He 
wondered  that  none  of  tlie  members  had  never  thought  of  it.t-Neither 
h6  nor  nobody  else  said  so. — Every  niiin  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  coach. 
—All  cheir  neignbors  were  not  invited. — He  is  thought  to  be  honest 
generally.— I  recited  one  lesson  during  the  whole  day  only. — I  washed 
my  hands  never  so  clean. 

Orcek  K-ootH.  —  nrspolrs,  a  master  or  lord.— Didmmko,  to  teacli.—lAogos, 
a  8peerh,nrconvt,  or  clcf^cription. 

AnalfsiM  and  ParsliiR.— Tin?  Hcnne  was  truly  terrifto  ;  nothing  before  ever 
affected  me  so  much.— I  do  not  kiir»"' "»<<  ^1i>m»»  »),i>o-*  ♦^'- 3ir  affairs. 


.i#  !(• 
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SYNTAX   OF   THE   PREPOSITIUN. 


y  cannot 

)Osite  in 
Thus, 
Seldom 


(( 


)  such  it 
'— "  No 
,  it  is  an 


it  to  ad- 
7'vor.      ^\ 


Chapter  VIII. — Lesson  LIX. — Prepositions. 

168.  Prepositions  show  the  relation  of  thinf,'s  ;  as,  "  Pursue 
your  way  with  a  bold  heart,  trusting  to  Him  who  is  eiwr 
a  sure  help  in  time  of  need." 

164.  The  preposition  to  before  an  abstract  inCniitivc,  and  at  iiu;  n.Mtl  of  a 
phrase  whicn  is  mado  tho  subjoct  of  a  vn  b,  bus  no  itropor  autocodtmt  tei  in  of 
relation;  as,  "  To  be contentn  ki"*  natural  dctiirc." 

166.  The  preposition /or,  wbon  it  intioduccs  its  ol)jrct  b(>foro  an  hiflnitive, 
and  the  whole  phrase  is  made  tbo  sijl).i€ct  of  a  vorb,  bas  pioperly  no  anteeed- 
eni  tenn  of  relation ;  aa,  "  For  us  to  learn  to  die,  /«  thr  ijrutit  iufiiiicHS  of  life." 

166.  The  preposition  and  its  object  should  have  tl;at\)osi- 
tion  in  respect  to  other  words,  which  will  render  the  sentenc  ; 
the  most  perspicuous  and  agreeable.  Thus,  instead  of  sayinj:,, 
"ilofcite  must  be  acquired  of  temperance  and  self-denial," 
say,  *^  Habits  of  temperance  and  self-denial  w/?/si  fie  ac- 
quired." 

167.  Prepositions  should  not  bo  omitted  wbon  roqiiii'od  by  tlio  sense. 


'hi  lo  ad- 

ijoctures, 
wheel  in 
(ortion  of 
n — LoKD 
are  


DiWKLL. 


nothin}^ 
nie. — He 
-Neither 
a  coach, 
e  honest 

washed 


Logos, 
sfore  ever 


I.  Prepositions. — Find  a  snitablj  proposition  to  follow  each  wen] 
of  this  list. — When  more  titan  one  can  he  used,  explain  the  use  of  each. 

1.  Abandoned  to.  2.  Deal///.  ;i.  Initiate /»/o.      4.  Yearn /or. 

Abhorrence — .     Decide      .  Preside — .  Yield  — . 

Accuse — .  Pounded—-.  Profit-  .  Saturate — . 

Affection  — .  Frifjhtened  — .     llise  — .  ivi'strain  — . 

Contrast — .         Guard    -.  Sink — .  Obedient    --. 

II.  Prepositions. — Supply  suitable  propositions. 

AUTI'MN. 

—  that  season  — the  year  when  the  sereniby —  the  sky,  the  various 
fruits  which  cover  the  ground,  the  discolored  foliage  -  -the  trees,  ami 
all  the  sweet  but  fading  graces —  autumn,  open  tlie  mind  -  benevo- 
lence and  dispose  it  —  conteniplati(nK  I  was  wandering  —  a  beautiful 
Ind  romantic  country,  till  curiosity  gave  way —  wearinos^;  and  1  sat 
lown  —  the  fragment  —  a  rock  overgrown  —  m.iss,  v.liere  the 
mstling  —  the  leaves,  the  dashing  —  waters,  and  the  Jium  —  the  d'S- 
tant  city,  soothed  my  mind  — the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  and  sleep 
instantly  stole  —  mo,  as  I  was  indulging  the  agieeable  reveries 
which  the  objects  —  me  luiturally  inspiied.   - Aikin. 

III.  Correct tha  false  syntax.- -A  lecture  on  tlie  best  nu>thod  of 
drawing  at  three  o'clock. — He  went  to  see  his  friends  on  lioj-seback.-- 
The  customs  and  lavvs  are  very  different  in  some  countri  s  from  ours. 
—A  dinner  was  given  to  the  soldiers  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudtiing. 
-  The  man  was  digging  a  well  with  a  I'onian  nose. 

Cfr«ck  RoolM. — Doxo,  an  opii.ion.  ~lti'aina,(in  action;  drama.— If n(f or, 
wattr. 

Analysid  an*!  I'm-sings.— To  b:^  contents  '-'s  nntnral  dRRtvo.  -Fov  us  to 
\earDtodi<^  if  the  {ne>«t  imsiiussof  bio 
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Lesson  LX. 
Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study. 

TEE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

With  deep  afTection  and  recollection, 

I  often  think  of  those  Shandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would,  in  days  of  childhood, 

Fling  round  my  cradle  their  magic  spells. 

5      On  this  I  ponder  where'er  I  wander. 

And  thus  grow  fonder,  sweet  Cork,  of  thee — 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon,  that  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  chiming  full  many  a  clime  in, 
10  Tolling  sublime  in  cathedral  shrine. 

While  at  glib  rate  brass  tongues  would  vibrate :  \\ 

But  all  their  music  spoke  naught  like  thine ; 

For  memory,  dwelling  on  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling  its  bold  notes  free, 
«s      Makes  the  bells  of  Shandon  sound  far  more  grand  m 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  tolling  old  Adrian's  Mole  in. 

Their  thunder  rolling  from  the  Vatican  ;* 
And  cymbals  glorious  swinging  uproarious 
■6  In  the  gorgeous  turrets  of  Notre  Dame. 

But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter  than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber,  pealing  solemnly. 

O,  the  bells  of  Shandon  sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  I^ee. 

•5      There's  a  bell  in  Moscow,  while  on  tower  and  kiosk,  O  ! 
In  St.  Sophia  the  Turkman  gets. 
And  loud  in  air  calls  me  to  prayer,  , 

From  the  tapering  summits  of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  phantom  I  freely  grant  them, 
go  But  there's  an  anthem  more  dear  to  me  : 

'Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon,  that  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee. 

—Francis  Mahony  (I80i^l866\ 
Oml  Blalement— fiketch ». 
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Principal  Ideas. 


Literary  Analysis. 

Accessary  Ideas. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


\\ 

10. 

u 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

■ 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

1 

31. 

32. 


83. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
37. 

88. 


Questions. 

What  is  ♦•  deep  afifection"  (Ist  1.)? 

Give  synonyms  of  "recollection"  (Ist  1.) 

What  is  meant  by  "  Shandon  bells  "  (2nd  1.)? 

Express  "  Shandon  bells  "  differently. 

Name  the  figure  of  syntax  in  the  4th  line. 

Point  out  the  alliteration  in  the  stanza. . . .     What  is  a  stanza  ? 

Give  synonyms  of  "spells." 

Explain  "  magic  spell." 

Give  synonyms  of  "  ponder." 

What  figures  of  etymology  in  ••  where'er  "  (6th  1.)  ?. . . .     Point  out 

other  etymological  figures  in  the  selection. 
Give  synonyms  of  "wander"  (6th  1.). 
What  figures   in   "  grow  fonder,"    "  sweet  Cork  "  ? 
Where  is  Cork  ?  " 

What  is  meant  by  "  pleasant  waters  "  (8th  1.). 
Describe  the  River  Lee. . . .     Point  it  out  on  the  map. ... 
Point  out  the  .alliterations  in  thd  2nd  stanza. . . . 
Explain  "chiming"  (9th  1.). 
What  is  meant  by  "  clime  "  (9th  1.)  ? 
What  figure  in  "  clime  "  ? 
Explain  "tolling"  (10th  1.). 
Give  synonyms  if  "sublime"  (10th  1.). 
What  figure  of  syntax  in  "  sublime  "  (10th  1.)? Why  not  nse 

sublimely  ?) 
Explain  "  cathedral  shrine  "  (10th  1.) (Give  other  meanings 

for  shrine.) 
Give  synonyms  of  "glib  "  (11th  1.). 
What  is  meant  by  "  brass  tongues  '  filth  1.)? 
Explain  "  vibrate  "  (11th  1.). 
What  is  meant  by  "  naught  "  (12th  1.). 
Explain  12th  line. 

Give  synonyms  of  "memory"  (13th  1.). 
Explain   "  memory  dwelling." 
What  figures  in  "  memory  dwelling ; "   "proud  swelling  of  thy 

belfy  "  (13th  and  14th  11.)? 
Explain  (i)" belfry;"  (2)"knelling"  (14thL) (Is  "knellmg" 

the  best  word  that  could  be   used  in  conjunction  with  "bold 

notes  free  "  ?     Give  reasoBs  for  your  answer.) 
What  figure  in  "  bold  notes  ^ree"?. 
Explain  "  Adrian's  Mole  "  (17th  1.). 
What  figure  in  "  their  thunder  rolling  "  ? 
Explain  "  Vatican." 
What  are  (i)  "cymbals  '?  Explain  (2)  "swinging  uproarious" 

(20th  1.). 
What  figure  of  svntax  in  19t.h  I.  ? 
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Questions. 


39.  Explain  "  turret),  '  (20th  1.). 

40.  "         '•  >,'or}4eona  "  cMlLli  (.). 

41.  "         ''Notre  Danu-"  {'iOLli  1.) 

42.  K\t)luiii  (i)  "clonio;  "  (j)  "IVUu"  (2lHtl.). 

4H.  Wliat  li<;uro  in  "  the  dni      Mf  I'et.r  llin^'H  "  ('ilst  and  22nd  H.)  ? 

44.  Point  out  the  lIyi)t!rl):Lt<i:!  ,     '22,1(1  lii'.u. ...  Alter  tho  inverMi«iii. 

45.  What  i.s  tho  Tiht^r  (2'2\u^  1.)? 

4'».   Point  out  tho  iilliteratroiis  ji  tho  (ii^h  atan/a.  /• 

47.     Wiuit   \H  MiMCOir.' 

4h.    Wliat  IS  meant  hy  "  Kiosk"  (2/)di  1.)? 

41).  Explain    '•  St.  Hopliin.  "   C-'C'th  1.). 

50.  What  is  meant  hy   "  Turknuiu  "  (2Cth  1.)?. . . .    (Why  use  "  Turk. 


man 


0 


(2)  "tall  minurets"  (28th  I  )... 
(Is  thcro    an    alliteration  in 


51.  Expljiin  (i)  "taperinfjBuinnnts; 

(1h  tho  word  fall  nccnssary  V) 

52.  Explain    "  empty   phantom.". . 

"  empty  phanto'm  "  ?) 
5;}.  Explain  "anthem." 

54.  What  Ih.  it  that  renders  this  poem  so  musical  ? 

55.  Give  a  short  hiographical  notice  of  Francis  Mahony. 


56.  Parse  nouinls  (;Jrd  1.). 

57.  By  what  is  ttpcUti  (4tli  I.)  governed? 

58.  Parse  Cork  (Gth  1.). 

59.  Parse  Jiivcr  Lee  (8th  1.). 

00.  Parse  (i)  chimhui,  (2)  diime  (9tli  1  ). 
(51.  Parse  mhUme  (lOth  1.). 
62.  Analyze  and  parse  : — 

" . . . .  Thy  sounds  were  svvcecer  than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber,  pealing  solemnly." 


Exercise. — Paraphrase  The  Bells  of  Shandon. 


Phraseology  and  Composition.         / 

I. — Nanu!  some  of  the  effects  of  the  following: — Good  education,  Iter. 

ary  exercise,  traveliuQ.  > 


\ 


II. — Make  five  statements  about  a  sapliiK/  and  five  about  a  c^n7(/,  sliov 
ing  points  of  x-esemljlance  hotween  the  two. 


III. — Give  some  ideas  to  be  introduced  into  a  short  corapaaijbi^iu.  out 

WiNXBB. 
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Exercise  on  Homophonous  Words. 


IV.— 1.  Eyry. 
Airy. 
Bark. 
Barquo. 


2.  Beat. 

;{  (!uller. 

•1.  Fellow. 

]k'et. 

Oolor. 

Folloo. 

Hoal. 

J''ane. 

(Jrocor. 

Coil. 

FeifOi. 

G  roHser. 

CoDBtruct  seutencoB  which  shall  oaoh  contain  a  pair  of  honioujniH  taken 

from  tho  abovo  list. 


V. — Write  a  deacription  of  A  Sail  Dowx  tiii':  St,  L.vwkence. 


4  j^^pc^v:^^-^^^^ 


I.       -    liXJ 


> 
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LESbOiN^   IN    BNGUSH. 

Lesson  LXL — Preposfltions. — Use. 


\' 


168.  Prepositions  must  be  emplbyed  agreeably  to  the  usage 
and  idiom  of  the  lahguage,  so  as  rightly  to  express  the  rela- 
tions intended 

169.  Into  expressea  a  relation  produced  by  motion  or  change ;  And 
in,  the  same  relation,  without  reference  to  motion;  hence,  *'  To  walk 
into  t)te  Harden"  and  *'  To  walk  in  the  garden,"  are  very  different  in 
meaning. 

170.  Between  is  used  in  reference  to  two  things  or  parties ;  among, 
or  amidst,  in  reference  to  a  greater  number ;  as,  "  Between  dawn  and 
sunrise." — "  Flowers  among  weeds. ' ' 


I.  Prepiwitions. — Find  a  suitable  second  adjective  that  may  be 
oorreotly  used  with  the  preposition  contained  in  each  phrase. 

Pious  and  before  the  altar. 

Prudent  and before  acting. 

Steadfast  and in  trials. 

Studious  and during  a  lesson.  i 

Economical  and of  time.  \ 

Instructed  and by  experience. 

II.  Prepositions. — Supply  suitable  prepositions. 

1.  The  failings  —  good  men  are  commonly  more  published  —  the 
world  than  their  good  deeds  ;  and  one  fault  —  a  deserving  man  shall 
meet  — ■  more  reproaches  than  all  his  virtues  praise:  sucli  is  the 
force. —  ill-will  and  ill  nature. 

2.  Titles  -^  honor  set  —  such  as  have  no  personal  merit,  are  — 
best  the  royal  stamp  set  —  base  metal. — Truth  is  always  consistent 

—  itself,  and  needs  nothing  —  help  it  out.  It  is  always  near  — 
hand,  and  sits  —  our  lips,  and  is  ready  —  drop  out  —  we  are 
aware :  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's  invention  — 
the  rack ;  and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

8.  The  honest  man  does  that  —  duty,  which  a  man  —  honor  does 

—  the  sake —  character. — He  who  brings  ridicule  —  bear  —  truth 
finds  —  his  hand  a  blade  —  a  hilt,  more  likely  —  cut  himself 
tiian  anybody  else. 

III.  Correct  fhe  false  syntax. — He  was  accused  for  betraying  his 
trUBt. — I  have  no  occasion  of  his  services. — ^Virtue  and  vice  differ 
widely  between  each  other. — Step  in  the  carriage  and  ride  on  it. — The 
wool  is  made  in  cloth. — Go  on  haste.— I,  will  divide  my  property 
between  my  five  sons. — The  gentleman  is  accompanied  with  his 
friends. — He  killed  his  enemy  by  a  sword,  but  he  died  with  an  arrow. 
— ^Meddle  not  about  what  does  not  concern  you. — For  the  uniortunate 
the  good  man  always  sympathizes,  but  not  about  the  wicked.— This 
originated  from  mistake.— He  has  a  store  in  Broadway,  at  No.' 60. 

Orcek  B««t«.— l>u#,  an  inseparable  particle,  denoting  difficulty,  pain,  etc. 
—tHMt,  a  house.— &ora^  an  hour. 

ABal7si«  an4  PamlaiK.— Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year ;  the  season 
Is  good  when  the  pepi^le  are  b»i— i*<»  tUMiuud  this  :nau  has  an  ax  to  grind. 
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<syntax  of  the  conjunction. 

Chapter  VII. —Lesson  LXII.— Conjunctions. 

171.  Conjunction  connect  words,  phrases,  or  sentences ; 
as,  "  Let  there  be  no  %Wife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  theey  and 
between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we  are  brethren.** 

172.  The  conjunction  that  sometinies  serves  merely  to  in- 
troduce a  sentence  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  verb ;  as, 
"  That  mind  is  not  matter,  is  certain." 

178.  After  than  or  as,  expressing  a  comparison,  there  is 
usually  an  ellipsis  of  some  word  or  words ;  as,  "  He  is  younger 
than  I  [am  young].*' 

174.  When  two  terms  connected  refer  jointly  to  a  third, 
they  must  be  adapted  to  it  and  to  each  other,  both  in  sense 
and  in  form.  Thus,  instead  of  "  Henry  is  older,  but  not  so 
tall  than  Jam£s,"  &ay,  ^^ Henry  is  older  XYiOXi  James,  but  not  so 
tall" 


,n  arrow. 


I.  Derivatives. — Derive  words  from  the  list  given. — Tell  to  what  part 
of  speech  each  belongs. 

Antiquary 

Animate 

Angle...... 

Alter 

Aliment 

Agrarian.... 

II.  Conjunctions. — Supply  suitable  conjunctions. 

1.  A  man  may  have  a  thousand  intimate  acquaintances,  —  not  t, 
trj'  nd  among  them  all.  —  you  have  one  friend,  think  yourself  happy. 
— No  revenge  is  more  heroic  —  that  which  torments  envy  hj^  domg 
good. — It  is —  great  a  point  of  wisdom  to  hide  ignorance — to  usoover 
knowledge. 

2.  The  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable,  —  they  are  regular ; 
^—  all  his  life  is  calm  and  serene,  —  it  is  innocent. — It  is  harder  to 
avoid  censure  —  to  gain  applause ;  —  this  may  be  done  by  one  great 
—  wise  action  in  an  age ;  —  to  escape  censure,  a  man  must  pass  his 
whole  life  without  saying  —  doing  one  ill  —  foolish  thing. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors. — He  has  made  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  work. — He  is  bolder,  but  not  so  wise,  as  his  com. 

S anions. — I  always  have,  and  I  always  shall  be,  of  this  opinion.-* 
'he  first  proposal  was  essentially  di£ferent  and  inferior  to  the  second 
^Forms  of  government  may,  and  must  be  occasionally,  changed. 
^Compare  their  poverty,  with  what  they  might,  and  ought  to  possess. 

Oreek  Rc»«t«.— JTedra,  a  seat— Ergon,  a  tDork,—En,  ieell;  righUy, 

^.ualTnis  and  Pnriiii|[.— Large,  glossy,  and  black,  bong  the  beMifelfsl 
vAni;-.-— He  lain  every  respeot  a  statesmaD  and  soldier. 
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ft  . 

176.  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  lest  or  hut,  should  not  be 
used  where  the  copulative  that  would  be  more  proper;  as,  "i 
feared  that  /  should  he  deserted,"  not  "Lest  I  should  be  de- 
serted." 

170.  After  else,  other,  otherwise,  rather,  and  all  comparatives, 
the  latter  term  of  comparison  should  be  introduced  by  than  ; 
as,  ''*'  Prevarivation  is  nothhuj  else  than  falsehood.'*'^        '" 


I.  Derivatives. — Derive  several  words  from  each  word  in  the  list 
given. — DistiiKjuish  what  part  of  upeech. 

Bcjxial 

Oapable 

Cant 

Caution ...... 

Census. .....  '  >. 

[Center 

\ 
■    11.  Conjunctions.— Supply  suitable  conjunctions,  ' 

1.  How  is  it  possible  to  expect  mankind  will  take  advice,  — — . 

they  will  not  so  much take  warning. 

— —  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing  their  own  weakness, 

perhaps  as  few  know  their  own  strength. 

Temper  is good  a  thing we  should  never  lose  it. 

seeing  requires  light,  a  free  medium, a  right  line  to  the 

objects,  we  can  hear  in  the  dark,  immured,  and  by  curve 

linei^. — HoLBEE. 

2. truth  and  constancy  are  vain.— Gbanville. 

This  assistance  is  only  offered  to  men,  and  not  forced  upon  them 

they  will no. — Tillotson. 

Let  those  who  stand  take  heed they  fall. 

Wo  cannot  thrive we  are  industrious  and  frugal. 

The  knowledge  is  small  which  we  have  on  earth  concerning  the 

things  of  Heaven :  — ^—  this  much  we  know  even  of  saints  in 

Heaven, they  pray. — Hooker. 

There  is  no  difference some  are  heavier  than  others. 

A  proverb  is  the  wit  of  one the  wisdom  of  many. — ^LpRD  John 

Russell.  , 

;  III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors.— A  metaphor  is  nothing  but 

a  short  comparison. — O  foresu  liower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted! 
— Aroliitecture  and  gardening  cannot  otlierwise  entertain  the  mind, 
except  by  raising  certain  agreeable  emotions  or  feelings.— jJ  deny  but 
he  was  present.— Are  you  apprehensive  lest  some  accident  has  hap- 
pened?— Washington  had  nothing  else  at  heart  but  the  good  of  his 
country.— I  am  fearful  lest  the  storra  may  overtake  them.— TKereis  no 
doubt  but  France  hay  produced  many  great  men. 

ffSi'4'pk  ISoolm.    TIii'ni.s,  a  pntiiuff  or  i>lacin<j  ;  Themu,  something  plaetd. 
-r^lkcoH,  Ood.—Sophin,  wisdom. 

fiunalfmim  aud   Pni'Miii'^.  -Cals  :.!:  1  chyja  catch  and  ecij  rats  andmioe.— 
Sinco  '  h«!,d  uothing  else  to  d<»,  i  went. 
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177.  Certain  words  are  used  in  contiguous  clauses  as  corres- 
pondents, and  care  should  be  taken  to  give  them  their  proper 
place  in  the  sentence  ;  as,  (408). 

178.  Do  not  use  if  for  ivhether;  as,  "7>c»  you  know  if  [whether] 
the  train  will  start  this  morniiiij." 

179.  Be  careftil  to  use  so,  as — not  as,  as — after  a  negative 
denying  equality  of  degree;  as,  ^"Few  ancient  cities  tcere  so 
[not  as]  maynijicent  as  Babylon.^' 


I.  Derivatives. — Derive  scvoral  words  from  each  given  in  the  list 
"^Give  the  tneaninff  of  each  iconl. 

Cent 

Certain • 

Chart 

TiOgal ...... 

Miracle. 

Sate ,, 

I  ■ 

il.  Conjunctions.— Supply  suitable  c(^iijunctions. 

1. ho  were  dead, shall  ho  live. 

!      opi)ortunitiesuro  neglected,  there  is  often  discontent. 

■ we  go stay. 

— — -  he  is  young he  is  very  diligent. 

Hois good iiuliistrious. 

■  you  wish  it, ^we  shall  ^;o. 

No  luau  was poor ^  he  could  not  nuikc  restitution. 

ho  thiiiketh  is  his  heart, is  he. 

He  is  not  — —  smart his  brother. 

2.  — — -  you  have  opportunities, niiike  good  use  of  them. 

I  go,  — : —  yo  cannot  coiuo. 

His  liabilities  are , ho  must  fail. 

Your  house  is  of  the  — ■ —  siz'u  — ^ —  mine. 

We  may  bo  playful, yet  innocent. — Muuhay. 

Power  to  judge quick  — —  dead. — MuvroN. 

Fearless firm,  he  never  (juailed, 

turned  aside  for  threats, failed 

'                   To  do  the  thing  he  undertook. — Wii-son. 
What  is  native  still  is  best, 
little  care  I  for  the  rest.     liONOFKLLow. 

III.  Correct  the  syntactical  errors.  Neither  despise  or  oppose 
what  you  do  not  understand.  -'I'lu?  mJijcsty  of  gootl  thinj^s  is  such, 
as  the  confines  of  them  ard  revered. — Wlietiier  he  inttMjds  to  do  so 
or  no,  I  cannot  tell. — There  is  no  condition  so  secure  as  cannot 
admit  of  change. — None  is  so  lierco  that  dare  stir  him  up. — The  rela- 
tions are  so  obscure  as  they  rccjuiro  much  thought. 

farrrk  Roots.  -Or,  Ihe  eaitli.  Tropos,  a  turmntj.—Tupos,  a  shape, 
fignre,or  model.—  Zooti,  an  aiiiiiiiil. 

Annl}'HiM  nn«l  f^arMin^.— Either  Tliouias  or  Ueury  is<hero.~He  pulled  so 
hard  that  tha  rope  broke. 


\ 


0v4  lessons  in  english; 

Lesson  LXV. 

Literary  Selection  for  Explanation  and  Study/ 
VENERABLE  MARGUERITE  B0URQE0Y8. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and 
was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Her  portrait*  has  come 
down  to  us ;  and  her  face  is  a  mirror  of  frankness,,  loyalty, 
and  womanly  tenderness.     Her  qualities  were  those  of  good 

5  sense,  conscientiousness,  and  a  warm  heart.  She  had 
known  no  miracles,*  ecstasies, or  trances:  and  though  after- 
wards, when  her  religious  susceptibilities  had  reached  a 
fuller  developement,  a  few  such  are  recorded  of  her,  yet 
even  the  AbW  Faillon,  with  the  best  intentions,  can  credit 

10  her  with  but  a  meager  allowance  of  these  celestial  favors. 
Though  in  the  midst  of  visionaiies,  she  distrusted  the 
supernatural,  and  avowed  her  belief,  that,  in  His  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  God  does  not  often  set  aside  its  ordinary 
laws.  '  Her  religion  was  of  the  affections,  and  was  manifested 
.IS  in  an  absorbing  devotion  to  duty.  '  She  had  felt  no  vocation 
to  the  ctoister,  but  had  taken  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  was 
attached,  as  an  extern,  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation 
of  Troyes,  who  were  fevered  with  eagerness  to  go  to  Canada. 
Marguerite,  however,  was  content  to  wait  until  there  was 

90  a  prospect  that  she  could  do  good  by  going ;  and  it  was 
IX  ot  till  the  year  1653,  that,  renouncing  an  inheritance,  and 
giving  all  she  had  to  the  poor,  she  embarked  for  the  savage 
scene  of  her  labors.  To  this  day,  in  crowded  school-rooms 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  fit  monuments  of  her  unobtrusive 

85  virtue,  her  successors  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor,'  and 
embalm  the  pleasant  memory  of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys. 
In  this  gentle  nun  was  realized  that  fair  ideal  of  Christian 
womanhood,  a  flower  of  earth  expanding  in  the '  rays  of 
Heaven,  which  soothed  with  gentle  influence  the  wildness 

80  of  a  barbarous  age. 

—Paz-Awan  (1823— ). 


Oral  Atatement— Sketch*. 


1.  The  author  ia  not  correct.  The  trtie  portrait  of  the  Venerable  Mother 
Bourgeoys  has  no1^•ome  down  us. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  sentence  and  the  succeeding,  we  give  the 
selection,  it  cohtains  such  an  excellent  tribute  to  the  Venerable  Foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Parkman  is  a  ProtcHtant  who  sneers  at  the  supernatural.  This  gives  more 
▼alue  to  iii.i  appreciation  of  the  humble  nun. 

,8.  The  Sisters  do  not  confine  the  exercise  of  their  zeal  to  instructing  the 

g or  only.     They  have  large  academies  and  boarding  schools  in  Canada  and 
•  United  States  to  which  many  of  the  most  wealthy  {>eople  q(  ^h^  oontiQ- 
Wjl  ijBnd  th^  daughters, 


■  JlfllKl  I 
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),ble  Mother 


Questions. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  '*  respectable  tradesmen  "  (1st  1.)  ? 

2.  Explain  "  portrait "  (2nd  1.). 

8.  What  figure  in  "  her  face  is  a  mirror  "  (2nd  1.)  ? 

4.  Explain  (i)  *' frankness  "  ;  (2)  "loyalty"  ;  (3)  '•  womanly  tender- 

ness" (3rd  and  4th  11.). 

5.  Explain  «« qualities  "  (4th  1.). 

6.  What  is  meant  by  (i)  "good  sense";  (2)  "conscientiousness  -; 

(3)  "  warm  heart "  (4th  and  6th  11.). 

7.  What  figure  in  "  warm  heart "  (5th  1.)  ? 

8.  Explain  (i)  "miracles " ;  (2)  " ecstasies ";  (3)  " trances." 

9.  Explain  "religious  susceptibilities "  (7th  1.). 

10.  What  is  meant  by  "  fuller  development"  (8th  1.)  ? 

11.  Explain  "  recorded  "  (8th  1.). 

12.  Who  was  "Abb6  Faillon  "  (6th  1.)? 

13.  Of  >  what  are  the  words  "  yet  even  the  Abb^  Faillon— oelestiaV 
I         favors"  (9th  and  10th  11.)  an  iiiscance? 

14.  Point  out  the  alliteration  in  line  9th Point  out  the  othei 

alliterations  there  are  in  the  selection.) 
16.  Give  synonyms  of  (i)  "meager";  (2)  "allowance." 

16.  What  is  meant  by  "  celestial  favors  "  (10th  1.)  ? 

17.  Explain  (i)  "visionaries ";  (2)  " supernatural "  (11th  and  12th  11.). 

18.  Give  synonyms  of  "  avowed." 

19.  Why  does  "  His  "  (12th  1.)  commence  with  a  capital  ? 

20.  Give  ggrnonyms  of  "  ordinary  "  (18th  1.). 

21.  Name  some  affections  of  the  mind. 

22.  What  is  meant  by  "  affections  "  (14th  1.)  ? 

28.  Explain  "  absorbing  devotion  to  duty  "  (16th  1.). 

24.  What  is  meant  by  "  felt  no  vocation  to  the  cloister  "  (11th  1.)  ? 

26.  What  figure  is  "vocation  to  the  cloister  "  (16th  and  16th  11.)? 

26.  What  is  a  vow  ? 

27.  What  is  meant  by  "  attached,  as  an  extern,  to  the  Sisters  of  the 

Congregation  of  Troyes  "  (17th  and  18th  11.)  ? 

28.  What  is  meant  by  <'  Congregation  "  as  used  here  (17th  1.)? 

29.  Where  is  Troyes  ? 

30.  Explain  "fevered  with  eagerness  "  (18th  1.) 

31.  What  is  meant  by  "  prospect "  (20th  1.)  ? (Give  other  mean* 

ings.) 

32.  Explain  "renouncing  an  inheritance"  (2l8t  1.). 

33.  Explain  "savage  scene"  (22nd  and  23rd  11.) (Give  other 

meanings  of  the  word  savage.) 

34.  Locate  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  tell  by  whom  those  cities  were 

founded 

35.  Give  synonyms  of  "  fit "  (24th  1.). 

36.  Explain  (i)  "  monuments  ";  (2)  "  unobtrusive  "  (24th  1.). 

37.  What  is  meant  by  "embalm  the  pleasant  memory  "  (26th  1.)? 

38.  What  figure  in  "embalm  the  pleasant  memory"? 

39.  Do  the  successors  of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  instruct  no  other  chil- 

dren than  those  of  the  poor  ? 
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Questions. 


40.  Explain  "  i-ealized  "  i27tli  1). 

41.  What  is  meant  by  "fair  ideal"  (27th  1.)? 

42.  What  figure  in  "  a  flower  -barbarous  age  "  (28th  and  30th  11.)? 

43.  What  is  meant  by  (i)  "  expaiulin^  "  ;  (2)  "  rays  of  Heaven  "  (28th 

and  29th  11.)  ? 

44.  Explain  "  BootJied  with  ^'cntlo  inflnoncc— age  "  (2    "i  and  30th  11.). 

45.  Do  you  notice  any  peculiiirity  in  the  spelling  of  the  Christian 

name  of  Venerable    Motlier    liourgeoys  ? 

46.  Give  a  biographical  slajtch  of  Pc.rkmau.  ^ 

Note.— Here  tho  Teacher  may  give  Roinn  poneral  review  questions  on  the 
grammatical  text.    Tho  litorai-y  anhH;ti<ni  of  this  lesson,  and  any  other  Heloc 
tiouB  the  Teaclior  cousidtus  suitabU<,  nyiy  bo  used  as  a  text  for  this  exercise. 


Exercise. —Write  a  sluitch  of  The  Uener-ible  Marguerite  Bourgeoys. 


Phraseology  and  Composition.  .    ' 

-Construct  sentences,  each  of  which  shall  contain  two  comparisona 
about  the  life  of  man,  tli<'  iucoii>:tiiid  iniiiil,  perseiwrence  hi  work. 


IL     Develop  the  following  thoiit^litr*. : — 

1.  Those  who  tkhuify  orirr.r.s,  themulk  themrklves. 

2.    I    1)UEA1>    TlIK    1\I.\X    Ol-'   ONE    BOOK. 


III.-^  -jSxpress  some  ideas  to  introduce  into  a  composition  entitled: 

A    Peon   FlSHERiMAN    S\VKI>    VlUnj    SlTIl'WUECK. 


Exercise  on  Homophonous    Words. 


IV.-l.Kiln. 
Kill. 
Lief. 
Leaf. 


2.  Missile. 
Missal. 
Mantel. 
Mantle. 


'.).  Mein. 
Mean. 
Mighty. 

Mity.'    • 


4.  Knew, 
\  Gnu. 

Lie. 

Lye. 


Constrnet  sentences  which  shall  cich  contain  a  pair  of  bomonyma  taken 

from  tho  above  list. 


V-- — Wnte  an  essay  on  Peuseviuunce. 


INTERMEDIATE  COURSE. 
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FALSE  SYNTAX  FOR  CORRECTION. 


Th«M  ezereiies  are  glyen  in  reference  to  the  leBsons  whose  nnmbers  atand 
at  the  head  of  each.  The  Teacher  will  reqnire  the  pupils  to  give  the  reasons 
for  the  oorreotion  in  each  case,  and  even  require  them  to  recite  the  grammati* 
oal  text  which  refers  to  each. 

'  I.— IV. 

Him  that  is  indnstrionB,  will  become  rich. — Them  that  study 
diligently,  will  beoome  soholam. — He  and  us  are  of  the  same  age.-^ 
,  Yon  are  a  better  scholar  than  us. — Are  not  Mary  and  thee  sisters? 
— I  can  run  as  fast  as  thee.— Nobody  told  the  story  but  him. — 
Whom  do  YOU  think  is  dead  ? — Who  did  the  mischief  ?  Me. — Here's 
none  but  thee  and  I. — These  are  them. — I  took  it  to  be  he. — It  can- 
not be  him. — I  am  going  to  see  the  soldiers,  they  that  came  from 
the  North- West. — This  silk  handkerchief  is  a  present  from  my  sister 
Margaret,  she  that'  we  saw  last  week. — Patrick,  my  brother,  him 
that  rode  on  the  gray  horse,  is  now  in  deep  study. 

k 

VI.— IX. 

Elizabeths  reign  was  longer  than  Marys. — A  thirty-day's  note  was 
protested  at  the  Imperial  Bank  yesterday.— Is  this  copy  yonr's?  No: 
it  is  her's. — They  are  made  of  deers  horns. — The  tree  is  kn  r/ri  by  it's 
fruit. — These  books  are  not  their's.^Mans'  chief  good  is  v.a  ;zpri(^t 
mind.— Avoid  that  evil  for  conscience'  sake. — The  world's  govern- 
ment is  not  left  to  chance. — The  Mayor  of  New  York's  authority  was 
questioned. — He  mentioned  Henry's  walking  a  mile. — Many  cruelties 
were  witnessed  during  Heni^the  Eighth's  reign.— I  left  the  |>arcel 
at  McQuillan's  the  grocer's. — John's  and  James's  teacher  is  a  learned 
man. — Fool's  cap  is  a  kind  of  paper. — Did  you  see  the  kite's  foot 
growing  in  the  garden  ? 


XL— XIV. 

Thou  only  have  I  chosen. — I  he  restored  to  my  office. — I  am  the 
person  who  they  seek. — The  teacher  allowed  my  sister  and  I  to  accom- 
pany him.^^Who  do  you  think  I  saw  the  other  day  ? — They  that 
honor  me,  I  will  honor. — They  took  you  to  be  he. — The  man  whom 
he  called  on  was  absent. — He  set  out,  as  every  one  should,  on  his 
journey  with  a  determination  to  arrive  in  time  . — We  were  shown 
several  beautiful  pictures. — I  have  never  been  asked  the  question. — 
Gk>od  keeping  thrives  the  herd. — Being  weary  he  sat  him  down  <> 
J<dm  fired  at  and  wounded  the  stag* 
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Algebra  if  a  branoh  of  the  mathematics.— What  sort  of  a  man  ii 
he  ?<^ We  found  him  a  very  worthv  good  sort  of  an  old  man.— Such  a 
man  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  gentlemaii.  — The  hif^hest  officer 
of  a  Province  is  called  a  Governor. — That  tree  is  a  species  of  an  oak.-^ 
These  sketches  were  not  taken  from  the  life.— Theso  foreigners,  in  the 

Seneral,  are  peaceful  and  industrious.- You  may  send  me  the  letter 
y  the  mail. — I  had  a  reference  to  the  other. — Beason  was  given  to  a 
man  to  control  his  passions.— Women  who  never  take  any  exercise, 
necessarily  become  invalids.— Every  critic  is  not  Johnson  or  Macaulay. 
— A  house  and  furniture  were  sold  by  auction  yesterday.— St.  Law- 
rence is  a  majestic  river.— The  forsaken  may  find  another  and  a 
better  friend. — Both  the  house  and  barn  were  consumed  by  fire. — 
Oak,  ash,  the  elm,  and  hickory  are  the  principal  trees  in  this  locality. 
—John  is  a  better  speaker  than  a  writer. — A  black  and  a  white  horse 
is  said  to  be  piebald. — Henry  has  a  black  and  white  horse  (two 
,  horses). 

XXI.— XXIV. 

An  old  venerable  woman  inquired  of  me  the  way  to  the  ferry. — Al* 
young  fine  man  has  entered  the  car. — Ellen  has  a  new  elegant  honse. 
— The  two  first  have  been  dismissed. — The  oldest  two  daughters  have 
entered  a  convent. — I  read  the  four  first  chapten.  of  the  history. — 
Susan  is  the  tallest  of  the  two. — Gold  is  more  prtcious  than  all  the 
metals. — Iron  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  other  metals. — I  never 
left  in  such  a  huriry. — No  general  of  modern  timos  was  as  great  as 
Napoleon  I. — The  Scriptures  are  more  valuable  thuii  any  writings. — 
Of  all  other  ill  habits,  idleness  is  the  most  incorrigible. — Virtue  con-  ' 
fera  the  supremest  dignity  on  man. — A  more  healthier  locality  cannot 
be  found. — The  best  and  most  wisest'  men  often  meet  with  dis- 
couragement.— So  universal  a  complaint  should  be  listened  to. — The 
pole  is  thirty  foot  long. — The  man  is  six  foot  high. — Give  me  twenty 
pound  of  sugar. — He  speaks  very  fluent. — He  did  not  think  it  de- 
serving notice. — The  poor  want  son(ie  advantages  which  the  rich 
enjoy;  but  we  should  not  therefore  account  those  happy,  and  these 
miserable. 

XXVI.— XXIX. 

Either  of  the  three  may  dome. — Neither  of  the  four  needs  cofme. — 
^e  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  alarmed. — Tell  them  boys  to 
come  in. — Margaret  and  Elizabeth  love  one  another  tenderly. — Alf  true 
Christians  love  each  other. — No  person  should  be  censured  for  being 
oardful  of  their  reputation. — He  cannot  see  one  in  prosperity  without 
envying  them. — I  gave  him  oats  but  he  would  not  eat  it. — The  general 
which  commanded  the  troops  was  a  brave  man. — The  family  whom 
I  visited,  appeared  to  be  very  poor. — Job,  who  is  but  another  name 
for  patience. — The  child  you  saw  crying  on  the  street,  has  found  his 
home. — It  i3  the  same  which  I  saw  last  week.— All  who  live,  will  die. 

XXXI.— XXXIV. 

tie  is  a  man  that  knows  what  belongs  to  good  manners,  and  who 
Will  not  do  a  dishonorable  act. — The  friend  who  was  here,  and~that 
entercaiued  us  so  much,  will  never  be  able  to  visit  us  again. — The 
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onriosities  which  he  has  broo'*ht  home,  and  that  we  will  have  tha 
pleasure  of  seeing,  are  said  to  oe  very  rare. — He  is  still  in  the  feeble 
state  of  health  you  saw  him. — I  know  no  role  how  it  mav  be  done. 
— Remember  tho  condition  whence  you  are  rescued. — The  soldier 
has  come  from  the  field  where  he  fought  bravely. — He  said  what  he 
could  not  come. — I  had  no  idea  but  what  the  story  was  true. — I  gave 
all  what  I  had. — Thou  hast  no  right  to  jjudge  who  art  a  party  oon> 
oemed. — There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity  which  is  far  above 
thequainlness  of  wit. — I  am  the  jailor  who  nave  come  to  take  you. — 
Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  humble ;  without  which  there  is  no  ^ 
docility. — Ermelinda  and  Helen  will  favor  ns  with  her  company. — 
Andrew,  Joseph,  and  I  are  attached  to  their  school. — Juliana  or  Agnet 
will  favor  us  with  their  company. — The  committee  was  divided,  in 
their  opinions. — The  meeting  were  unanimous  in  passing  the  reso- 
lution. 

XXXVI.—XXXIX. 

u 

He  dare  not  oppose  it. — She  need  not  trouble  herself  .-—On  one  side 
was  beautiful  meadows. — He  may  pursue  what  course  he  please. — 
What  have  become  of  our  companions  ?— There  was  more  impostors 
than  one. — What  says  his  friends  on  this  subject  ? — I  called,  but  you 
was  not  at  home. — I  says  to  him :  B^  your  own  friend. — ^Mary  and  her 
cousin  was  at  our  house  last  week. — Neither  Mary  nor  her  cousin 
were  at  our  house  last  week. — The  violin  or  the  banjo,  played  by 
some  raerrv  old  negro,  beguile  the  summer  evenings. — The  road  to 
virtue  and  happiness  are  open  to  all.  — The  derivation  of  these 
words  are  uncertain. — To  obtain  the  praise  of  men  were  their  only 
object. — They  said  it  was  me  committed  the  deed. — I  am  sorry  to 
hear  of  your  misfortunes,  but  I  hope  they  will  be  retrieved. — I  seen 
Thomas  last  week. — I  b&w  Bartholomew  this  afternoon. — That  boy 
readeth  very  fluently. — A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts. — The  committee  disagrees  as  to  the  measures  that  should 
be  taken. — All  the  world  is  spectators  of  your  conduct. — Let  each  * 
come  up  in  their  turn. — Every  one  of  us  Christians  sanctify  the 
Lord's  day. — Are  either  of  the  murderers  known  ?  No  :  neither  o( 
them  were  seen. — The  missionary  and  philanthropist  have  departed. 
Prudence,  and  not  pomp,  are  the  basis  Of  his  fame. — Wisdom,  and 
not  wealth,  procure  esteem. — Each  day,  and  each  hour,  bring  their 
portion  of  duty. — ^Pleasure,  and  nOt  books,  occupy  his  mind. — Not  / 
honor,  but  emoluments,  has  enticed  him  to  accept  the  offer. — ^Every 
tall  tree,  and  every  steeple,  were  blown  down. — Either  you  or  James 
have  spilt  my  ink. — ^mther  thou  or  I  are  responsible. — His  food 
locusts  and  wild  honey .^ — The  quarrels  of  lovers  is  a  renewal  of  love. 
— Five  dimes  is  half  a  dollar. — "  Blairs  Lecttires  on  Bhetorio  "  are 
an  excellent  work. 

XLI.— XLIV. 

In  this  affair  perseverance  with  dexterity  were  requisite.— Sobriety 
with  hjjmility  lead  to  honor. — To  profess  and  to  possess  is  very  dif- 
ferent things. — Their  religion  as  well  as  their  manners  were  ridiculed. 
Every  one  l)ut  thou  hadst  been  legally  discharged. — All  songsters 
save  the  hooting  owl  was  mute. — ^What  the  heart  or  the  imagination 
dictates,  flows  readily. — To  practice  tale-bearing  or  even  to  counten- 
ance it  are  great  injustice. — To  reveal  secrets  or  to  betray  one's  friends 
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Mrtoontomptible  perfidy. — Are  they  or  I  expected  to  be  there  f— Nmt* 
oiMOt  »nd  I  did  the  mieohief. — They  wonld  neither  go  themaelveg 
nor  suffered  others  to  enter. — The  report  was  current  yesterday,  and 
agrees  with  what  we  heard  before. — I  would  have  went  with  the 
expedition  had  I  been  invited. — Matthew  done  it  yesterday. — I  have 
saw  him  to-day. — I  seen  Frederick  last  month  in  Quebec. — The  drunk- 
ard laid  at  the  door  all  night.— Flora  has  became  rich. — If  he  in 
discreet,  he  will  succeed. — He  will  maintain  his  cause  though  he  loses 
his  estate. — Bend  the  books  to  me,  if  thou  pleasest. — On  condition 
that  he  comes,  I  consent  to  stay. — Let  him  take  heed  lest  he  falls. — 
I  shall  walk  out  this  afternoon,  unless  it  rains. — If  I  was  to  go,  he 
would  not  receive  me. — If  thou  lovedst  Ood,  there  would  be  more 
evidence  of  it. — Was  death  denied,  all  men  would  wish  to  die. — If 
he  know  the  way,  he  does  not  need  a  guide. — Though  this  be  strange, 
it  certainly  did  happen. — If  he  think  as  he  speaks,  he  may  be  safely 
trusted. — If  he  comes  on  time,  he  will  be  rewarded. 

XLVI.— XLIX. 

I  am  going  for  to  learn  French. — Try  and  please  you  teacher. — 
Be  careful  to  not  disturb  your  father  s  slumbers. — He  has  not 
returned,  nor  is  he  likely  to. — Please  hand  me  the  paper. — I  felt  la 
.  thrill  of  merriment  to  creep  over  me. — He  dares  not  to  do  it. — Bid 
her  to  come  in. — I  heard  the  burglar  to  enter .-^1  cannot  see  do  it. — 
We  expected  that  he  would  have  arrived  last  night. — He  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  have  entered.— The  ancients  asserted 
that  virtue  was  ita  own  reward. — Our  co.usins  intended  to  have  met 
us. — ^When  he  comes  he  receives  a  hearty  welcome. — As  soon  as 
George  returns  from  Europe,  he  receives  a  handsome  purse. — After 
our  dinner  we  go  a  hunting. — Before  I  go  to  town,  I  write  to  my 
sister. — Till  I  receive  my  salary,  I  am  not  satisfied. — Can  I  go  out? 

LI.— LIV. 

In  forming  of  his  sentences,  he  is  very  exact. — I  heard  thetn  dis- 
cussing of  this  subject. — Here  are  rules,  by  observing  of  whicdi,  you 
may  avoid  error. — Their  consent  was  necessary  for  the  raising  any 
supplies.- The  teacher  does  not  allow  any  calling  ill  names. — I  int«id 
returning  in  a  few  days. — I  well  remember  telling  you. — Suffering 
needlessly  is  never  a  duty. — There  is  no  harm  in  women  knowing 
about  these  things. — They  did  not  give  notice  of  the  servant  leaving. 
Being  conscious  of  guilt,  death  became  terrible. — By  teaching  the 
young,  they  are  prepared  for  usefulness. — A  nail  well  drove  will 
support  a  great  weight. — I  found  the  water  entirely  froze,  and  the 
piijoner  broke. — Being  forsook  by  my  friends,  I  had  no  other  resort. 


LVI.— LIX. 


\ 


He  must  have  certainly  been  detained. — They  thrice  give  that 

auickly  give.— =^Trust  the  wicked  not. — If  we  ever  so  little  transgress 
he  laws  of  nature  ultimately  we  rue  it. — Give  him  a  soon  and  decisive 
answer.—  Such  expresBlons  sound  harshly. — Yon  look  badly,  are  you 
ill?— Such  events  are  of  seldom  occurrence. — I  know  how  that  they 
heard  had  of  his  misfortunes. — He  remarked  how  time  was  valuable. 
—From  thence  arose  the  misunderstanding. — Do  yon  know  from 
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whence  itprooeede  ?— It  is  nnoerUin  whether  the  planete  are  inhahited 
or  no.— ItoAdy  or  no  yoa  must  etart  at  once. — All  men  Rrow  old, 
whether  they  will  or  no. — Nobody  never  invented  nor  meoovwed 
nothing  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  hie.— Nothing  never  can 
justify  inoratitude. — I  seldom  or  ever  see  your  ancle.— A  lunch  waa 
given  to  tne  men  of  sandwiches  and  beer. 

LXI.— LXiy. 

Here  is  a  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  aooompanied  by  copions  extracts  from 
his  writings. — The  princess  was  attended  with  a  large  retinae ;  her 
arrival  was  hailed  by  rejoicings. — With  whom  were  yoa  accompanied  ? 
Distribute  those  presents  between  James  and  his  brothers.— I  never 
before  Haw  so  great  a  resemblance  among  twins. — ^We  all  have  need 
for  some  one  on  whom  we  can  confide. — Every  person  should  conform 
his  practice  with  his  preaching.— Rid  yourselves  from  such  pre* 
judioes,  or  people  will  be  disgusted  at  you. — Tour  theory  seems  to 
oe  founded  upon  good  principles,  yet  it  is  quite  different  to  any  that 
I  have  hitherto  heard  advanced. — Far  better  Is  a  private  life  to  this 
constant  turmoil. — Isabella  walked  from  the  avenue  in  the  Park.-* 
Mary  Jane  walked  into  the  garden  for  half  an  hour,  admiring  the 
beaut;^  of  the  flowers  and  the  excellence  of  the  vegetablee. — Thad- 
deus  IS  older  but  not  so  studious  than  his  brother. — I  do  not  deny 
but  he  has  merit. — Are  you  afraid  lest  he  will  forget  you? — It  was 
no  other  but  his  father. — Have  you  no  other  proof  except  this?— li  is 
no  other  but  she.— Never  act  otherwise  but  honorably.— Such  idlers 
should  neither  be  pitied  or  assisted. — ^Nothing  else  pleases  a  man  as 
much  as  flattery.— I  doubt  if  the  world  ever  saw  such  a  fleet  before. 
— It  is  uncertain  if  a  swan  lives  longer  than  a  raven. 


MiseeUaneaus* 

NoTB.— Let  the  Teacher  require  the  pupils  to  give  reasons  for  each  oorree- 
tion.  I 

I. 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  forms  one  island. — Ireland,  or  the 
Emerald  Isle,  lie  west  of  England. — A  few  dilapidated  old  buildings 
still  stands  in  the  "  Deserted  Village."— He  who  does  all  which  he 
can,  does  enough. — A  man  should  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  who 
is  about  to  build  a  house. — I  can  bear  the  heat  of  summer,  but  not 
cold  of  winter. 

II. 

The  scepter,  miter,  and  coronet  seem  to  me  poor  things  to  be 
contended  for  by  great  men.— -This  can  be  done  easier. — ^The  eveniiig 
was  sp^it  by  reading. — He  arrived  to  Toronto. — Should  we  fail,,  it 
cannot  be  no  worse  for  us. — Gold  is  heavier  but  not  so  useful  as 
iron. — It  is  not  me  you  are  in  anger  with. — I  took  that  tall  man  to 
be  he. — I  go  to  the  city  to-morrow. — Go  and  lay  down  to  sleep. — ^The 
sun  sits  in  the  west.-^What  sounds  have  each  of  the  vowels  ? — We 
agree,  sajs  they. — Three  Quarters  of  thenumber  of  men  wasdisdiarged. 
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I  shall  never  do  so  no  more. — The  train  of  onr  ideas  are  often 
interrupted. — Was  yoa  at  school  yesterday? — ^Lonisa  or  I  is  the 
person.^— They  or  he  is  much  to  he  hlamed. — He  dare  not  act  other- 
wise than  he  does.— These  trees  are  remarkable  tall. — From  whence 
came  they  ? — If  he  be  sincere,  I  am  satisfied. — Her  father  and  her 
were  at  church. — Isaac  runs  rapid. — She  acted  bolder  than  was 
expected. — His  conduct  evinced  the  most  extreme  vanity.— A  giant, 
nine  foot  in  height,  was  on  exhibition. — The  teacher  requested  him 
and  I  to  read  more  distinct. — It  is  no  more  but  his  due.>^I  have 
been  at  the  fair  yesterday. 

IV. 

The  first  qualification  required  is  a  genius. — It  is  different  and  in- 
;  ferior  tp  the  second. — That  lot  is  preferable  and  cheaper  than  the 
other.— He  managed  the  affair  wisely  and  with  caution. — Some  nouns 
are  either  used  in  the  singular  or  plural  number. — He  could  not  deny 
but  what  he  borrowed  money. — Many  talented  men  have  deserted 
from  the  party. — He  refused  taking  any  further  notice  of  it. — He 
came  of  a  sudden. — He  swerved  out  of  the  true  course. — He  divided 
his  estate  between  his  son,  daughter,  and  nephew. — There  is  constfeknt 
hostility  between  these  various  tribes. — ^We  should  not  be  overcome 
totally  by  present  events. 

V. 

They  were  both  unfortunate,  but  neither  of  them  were  blame- 
worthy.— Though  this  event  be  strange,  it  certainly  did  happen. — 
James  is  as  tall,  if  not  taller  than  I  am. — A  good  end  does  not  warrant 
using  of  bad  means. — There  is  more  business  done  in  Montreal,  than 
in  any  city  of  Canada. — Every  year,  every  day,  and  every  hour 
bring  its  changes. — Whom  say  you  that  I  am  ? — We  frequently  do 
those  things  which  we  afterwards  repent  of.—  He  very  early  attracted 
attention  as  an  orator  and  a  journalist. — He  was  a  popular  lecturer,  a 
careful  historian,  a  graceful  essayist,  a  stat>Cisman,  and  a  poet. — Never 
was  there  seen  such  a  sight. — A  constant  display  of  graces  are 
fatiguing  to  a  sober  mind. — Either  wealth  or  power  may  ruin  its 
possessor. — ^Which  dictionary  do  you  prefer,  Webster  or  Worcester  ? 
This  mode  of  expression  has  been  formerly  in  use. — The  news  by  the 
last  mail  are  better  than  was  expected.  > 


VI. 

Maria  always  appears  amiably. — ^William  is  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  of  all  the  other  students  that  belongs  to  the  seminary. 
. — What  is  the  reason  of  the  committee's  having  delayed  this  busi- 
ness?— After  I  had  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to  America. — The 
army  present  a  painful  sight  to  a  feeling  mind.— He  has  little  more 
of  a  scholar  besides  the  name. — As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
book  is  well  printed. — Unless  he  learns  faster,  he  will  not  be  a 
scholar. — You  and  us  enjoy  many  privileges. — He  was  accused  with 
having  acted  unfairly. — There  cannot  be  nothing  more  insignificant 
than  vanity. — They  who  have  bore  a  part  of  the  labor,  shall  share 
the  rewards. — ^The  bread  that  has  been  eat  is  soon  forgot. — ^We  have 
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done  no  more  than  it  ^as  onr  duty  to  have  done. — You  oagbt  not 
walk  too  hastily. — ^That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen  of  England's. 
— As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  obstinaey,  a  few  per 
sons  pitied  him. — The  king  has  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  duke. 


VII. 

He  had  many  virtues  and  was  exceeding  beloved. — ^The  conspir- 
acy was  the  easier  discovered,  from  its  being  known  to  many.-^Each 
of  them,  in  turn,  received  the  benefits  to  which  they  was  entitled. — 
Instead  of  studying  you  have  been  playing  this  two  hours. — That  is 
the  student  who  I  gave  the  book  to,  and  whom,  I  am  persuaded,  de- 
serves it. — It  is  indisputably  true,  his  assertion,  though  it  is  a  para- 
dox.— Which  of  them  persons  has  most  distinguished  himself  ? — The 
shoal  of  herrings  were  of  an  immense  extent. — The  crowd  were  so 
large  that  we  hi^  great  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through  them. 
— One  added  to  seventeen  make  eighteen. — Humility  and  know- 
ledge, with  poor  apparel,  excels  pride  and  ignorance  under  costly 
attire. — The  children  they  came  in  time. — Oreat  pains  has  been  taken 
to  reconcile  the  parties. — His  conduct  was  unjust  as  dishonorable. — 
Many  persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are  free  from  prejudices. 


VIII. 

The  educated  and  uneducated  man  are  very  different  personages. — 
This  veil  of  flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world. — To  thee  I  owe 
many  favors,  and  you  may,  therefore,  rely  my  executing  thy  com- 
mand.—:Some  of  our  principal  schools  has  a  grammar  of  its  own. — 
Everybody  trembled  for  themselves  or  their  friends. — Glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  is  brought  to  the  poor. — Seven  honest  men's  assertion  are 
better  than  one  man's  oath. — If  he  dislike  you,  why  do  you  associate 
with  him  ? — Cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned,  for  they  might 
be  of  service  to  you. — They  might  have  been  happy,  and  now  are 
convinced  of  it. — By  laying  abed  late  in  the  morning,  you  lose  a  tenth 
part  of  your  life. — The  price  of  new-lain  eggs  has  raised. — I  can  make 
as  much  money  as  he  has. — I  did  go,  and  answered  my  accusers. 


IX. 

Do  you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to  ? — She  was  afraid  to  enter 
in  the  room. — Great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  reading  of  history. 
— The  book  is  so  uninteresting  that  I  cannot  read  it  through,  and 
never  expect  to. — Your  affairs  have  been  managed  in  a  manner  dif- 
erent  to  what  I  advised. — Let  us  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others. — Bestow  favors  to  the  deserving  only. — How  many  ridiculous 
customs  have  been  brought  in  use  during  the  past  hundred  years  ? 
— No  one  ought  to  injure,  or  wound  the  feelings  of  his  neighbor. — 
Be  sure  not  to  tell  nobody  whom  you  are. — Nothing  else  hurts  my 
feelings  as  much  as  a  friend's  betraying  the  trust  I  have  reposed  in 
him. — Those  who  consider  themselves  a  good  critic  are  not  so  con- 
sidered always  by  others. — Every  one  should  try  to  distinguii^ 
themselves  in  his  profession. — Your  garden  looks  much  better  since 
you  wed  it. 
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An  honorable  man  looks  doiyn  upon  the  wicked  with  snpremest 
contempt. — Has  that  seeds  been  thrown  ont  ? — I,  reflecting  on  the 
mutability  of  human  things,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. — The  Swiss  have  defended  their  liber- 
ties  the  most  resolutely  of  any  other  nation. — She  will  not  sing  for 
anybody  but  he. — ^They  dared  not  to  start. — They  compose  the  easiest 
that  have  learned  to  compose. — Let  any  pupil  put  this  into  diagram  if 
they  can. — My  purpose  was,  after  ten  months  more  spent  in  com- 
merce, to  have  withdrawn  my  wealth  to  a  safer  country. — A  large 
number  of  vessels  is  being  built  the  present  season. — The  house  is 
being  burnt. — The  book  is  being  printed. — I  di£Fer  entirely  with  you 
in  appearance. — He  acted  in  this  business  bolder  than  was  expected. 
— ^To-morrow  is  Sunday.— I  will  go  if  possible. — Turn  up  what  may,  I 
shall  go. — Yon  will  not  leave  the  house  to-night  with  my  consent.— > 
He  shall  go  if  he  please. — He  don't  come  to  school  regularly. — I  never 
studied  no  grammar,  but  I  can  speak  just  as  good  as  them  that  speaks 
gnunmatical. 
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Examples  Analyzed  in  Full. 

I.  The  spreading  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold. 

Analysis. — ^This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence. 

The  subject  is  orange;  the  predicate  is  waves;  and  the  object  is 
load. 

The  subject  is  limited  by  the  article,  the,  and  modified  by  the  ad- 

{'eotive  adjunct,  spreading  ;   the  predicate  is  unmodified ;  the  object  is 
imited  by  the  article,  a,  and  modified  by  the  adjective  phrase,  of  gold. 

-2.  A  waving  willow  was  bending  ovei  the  fountain. 

Analysis. — This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence. 

The  subject  is  willow ;  the  predicate  is  was  bending. 

The  subject  is  limited  by  the  article,  a,  and  modified  by  the  adjec- 
«ive  adjunct,  waving;  the  predicate  is  modified  by  the  adverbial 
phraae,  over  the  fountain. 

3.  A  man  who  saves  the  fragments  of  time,  will  accomplish 
much  during  his  life. 

Analysis. — This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence. 

The  principle  clause  is  A  man  will  accomplish  much  during  his  life; 
the  dependlent  olanse  is  who  saves  the  fragments  of  time.  The  connec- 
tifs  is  who. 
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The  subject  of  the  principal  clause  is  man  ;  the  'predicate  is  10^ 
uccomplish  ;  the  object  is  miich. 

The  subject  is  limited  by  the  article,  a,  and  modified  br  the  dependent 
ulause ;  the  predicate  is  modified  by  the  simple  adverbial  phrase,  during 
his  life.  The  principal  word  of  this  phrase  is  life,  which  is  modified  by 
the  adjective  adjunct,  his. 

The  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  who  ;  the  ptedioate  is  mvu  ; 
the  object  ia  fragments. 

The  subject  is  unmodified  ;  the  predicate  is  unmodified  ;  the  object 
is  limited  by  the  article,  a,  and  modified  by  the  simple  adjective  phrase, 
of  tvme. 

'  4.  Men  believe  that  reason  is  lord  over  their  words  ; 
but  it  happens,  too,  that  words, exercise  a  reciprocal  and 
reactionary  power  over  our  intellects. 

Analysis. —  This  a  compound  declarative  sentence.   The  connective 

between  the  two  members  is  but.  . 

The  first  member  is  complex,  consisting  oi  the  independent  clause, 
men  believe  ;  and  the  depndent  clause,  that  reason  is  lord  over  their 
toords.   The  connective  is  that. 

The  subject  of  the  principal  clause  is  msn  ;  the  predicate  iBbelieve;  the 
object  is  the  dependent  claiise,  that  reason  is  lord  over  their  words. 

The  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  reason  ;  the  predicate  iq  if ; 
the  attribute  is  lord.  The  attribute  is  modifier!  by  the  adjective  adjunct, 
over  tlieir  words.  The  principal  part  of  the  phrase  is  toords,  which  is  mo* 
dified  by  the  adjective  adjunct,  tfieir.  , 

The  second  member  is  also  complex,  consisting  of  the  independent 
clause,  it  happens  ;  and  the  dependent  clause,  that  words, our  intel- 
lects.   The  connective  is  <Aa<. 

The  subject  of  the 'principal  clause  is  it  ;  the  predicate  is  happens. 

The  subject  is  modified  by  the  dependent  clause,  which  is  explaniUaryi. 

The  predicate  is  modiiied  by  the  adverbial  adjunct  too. 

The  subject  of  the  depeudsnt  clause  is  words;  the  predicate  is  exercise  ; 
the  object  is  power.  The  object  is  limited  by  the  article,  a,  and  modified 
by  the  adjective  adjuncts,  reciprocal  and  rea^ionaryt  and  by  the  simple 
adjective  plirosc,  over  our  intellects.  The  principal  word  of  the  phrase  is 
irUellects,  which  is  modified  by  the  adjective  adjunct  our. 


p^RSiisra. 


EzAmple  of  Syntactical  Pandnir; 

The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man ;  a 
faculty  bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator,  for  the 
greatest  and  most  excellent  uses ;  but,  alas  !  how  often  we 
:pervert  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes. —  Lowth. 
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Parting. — The  ia  th9  definite  article,  and  limits  t^e  noiin  power 
«ooordin^  to  (S.  42),  which  says,  "  The  article  is  placed  befdre  the 
noon  which  it  limits." 

Power  is  a  common  noon,  of  the  third  person,  singular  nombei 
neater  gender,  and  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  if,  according 
\o  (8. 1)  which  says,  "  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  must  be  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb." 

Of  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  power  and 
ipeech,  according  to  (S.  168)  which  says,  "  Prepositions  show  the  re- 
lation of  things." 

Speech  is  a  common  noun objective  case,  governed  by  the 

preposition  of,  according  to  (S.  28-2)  which  says,  **  A  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun must  be  put  in  the  objective  case  when  it  ;is  the  object  of  a 
preposition." 

Is  is  an  irregular,  intransitive  verb,  from  be,  was,  being,  been,  having 
the  form  of  the  active  voice,  of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
third  person,  singular  number,  and  agrees  with  its  nominsktive  power, 
according  to  (390)  which  says,  "  A  finite  verb  must  agree  with  its  sub- 
^ect  in  person  and  number." 

A  is  the  indefinite  article,  and  limits  the  noun,  faculty. 

Faculty  is  a  common  noun nominative  after  the  verbis, 

accoreing  to  (B.  I-3)  which  says,  "  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  must  be  put 
in  the  nominative  case  when  it  follows  the  finite  tenses  of  an  intrans- 
itive verb." . 

*  Peculiar  is  a  common  adjective,  positive  degree,  compared  by 
means  of  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  and  relates  to  the  noun,  faculty 
(S.63). 

To  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  peculiar  and 
man 

Man  is  a'  conunon  noun objective  case,  governed  by  the 

preposition  to 

A  is  the  indefinite  article \ 

Faculty  is  a  common  noun nominative  after  is  understood 

(a  power  of  speech  t«  a  faculty). 

Bestowed  is  a  perfect  participle  from  the  transitive  verb  bestow, 
bestowed,  bestowing,  bestowed;  and  relates  to /actt%,  according  to  (S. 
144)  which  says,  **  Participles  relate  to  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  else 
are  governed  by  prepositions."  . 

On  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  bestowed  aud 
him 

Hm  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  objective  case  governed  by  the  preposition 
upon  (S.  28-2). 

By  is  a  prepostion,  and  shows  the  relation  between  bestowed  and 
Creator *■■ 

His  is  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  mascu- 
line gender,  in  the  possessive  case  governed  by  Creator,  according  to 
(8.  10)  which  says,  "  A  noun  or  a  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  is 
governed  by  tbe  name  of  the  thing  possessed." 

Beneficent  is  a  common  adjective,  positive  degree,  compared  by 
means  of  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  and  relates  to  the  noun,  Creator 
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Creator  is  a  proper  nonn. objective  case,  goveix^  by  the 

preposition  by. 

For  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  be$towed  and 
tWM 

The  is  the  definite  article,  and  limits  greatest  and  tnost  excellent 
uies 

Greatest  is  a  common  adjective,  superlative  degree,  compared 
regularly,  great,  greater ,  greatest ;  and  relates  to  the  nonn,  uses, ,. 

And  is  a  copulative  conjunction,  and  connects  greate»t  and  most 
beneficent,  according  to  (S.  171)  which  says,  "  Conjunctions  connect 
words,  phrases,  or  sentences." 

Moat  is  an  adverb  of  degree,  and  modifies  beneficent,  according  to 
(S.  152)  which  says,  "Adverbs  relate  to  verbs,  participles,  adjectives, 
or  other  adverbs." 

Excellent  is  a  com9ion  adjective,  not  properly  admitting  of  com- 
parison, and  relates  to  wes 

Uses  is  a  common  noun objective,  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition/or  

But  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  connecting  the  latter  member  of 
the  sentence  to  the  former 

AUu  I  is  an  interjection  of  sorrow.  (Interjections  have  no  depen- 
dent construction.) 

How  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  the  adverb,  often 

Often  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  the  verb,  pervert 

We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  number,  masculine 
gender  (Why?),  and  in  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  pervert 

Pervert  is  a  regular  transitive  verb 

It  is  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  and  in  the  objective  case  after  the  transitive  verb,  pervert,  ac- 
cording to  (S.  28-i)  which  says.  *'  A  nonn  or  a  pronoun  must  bn  put  in 
the  objective  case  when  it  is  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  parti- 
ciple." 

To  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  pervert  and 
toorst. 

The  is  the  definite  article,  and  limits  worst 

Worst  is  a  common  noun objective,  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition to.        ' 

0/ is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  ioor«t  and  pur- 
posea. 

Purposes  is  a  common  noun objective  case,  governed  by  the 

preposition  of. 
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LITERARY   CANONS. 


CHAPTER  I— COMPOSITION. 


I,— Composition  in  General, 

1.  Composition  is  commonly  defined  to  be  the  art  of 
expressing  ideas  in  written  language.  A  more  complete  defi-\ 
nition  would  be: 

Composition  is  the  art  of  putting  together  the  ideas 
which  may  enter  into  a  subject,  of  classifying  them  in  logical 
order,  and  of  expressing  them  in  a  style  suited  to  the  subject. 

Every  composition,  therefore,  supposes  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  three  distinct  operations;  Invention^  Classification^ 
Style: — 

X.  Invtiition  oonaists  in  finding  out  what  is  to  be  said. 

2.  Claisifieation  oonsists  in  placing  the  ideas  in  logical  order. 

3.  Style^  in  this  restricted  sense,  consists  in  expressing  the  ideas  in 
a  manner  tuited  to  the  subject. 

2.  Every  composition  should  contain  the  following  quali- 
ties :  unity,  variety,  trti^,  proportion. 

1.  Unity  oonsists  in  directing  all  the  parts  of  a  composition  to- 
wards the  same  end.  All  the  accessary  ideas  should  proceed  'from 
the  leading  idea,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  but  one  family.* 

Nora.— Unity  requires  that  the  ideas  of  a  subject  be  so  connected  that  the 
pasuge  from  one  to  another  be  natural  or  almost  imperceptible. 

2.  Variety  is  not  opposed  to  unity,  but  properly  goes  with  it. 

2.  Variety  oonsists  in  diversity  of  events  or  of  ideas.    To  give  this 

SluaJity  to  a  composition,  certain  accessary  ideas  may  be  introdSiced — 
acts,  incidents,  or  episodes ;  but  they  must  be  few  and  plainly  con- 
nected with  the  mam  subject.  Sometimes  reflections  are  mixed  up 
with  the  subject  but  they  must  be  short,  natural,  and  striking, 

4.  Truth  is  maintained  by  admitting  into  the  composition  only  the 
elementa  furnished  by  reality,  or  which  are  not  contrary  to  proba- 
bility. 

5.  Proportion  consists  in  developing  ideas  according  to  their  rela- 
tive importance. 
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3.  The  principal  subjects  given  to  be  treated  in  this  course, 
are :  NarratiorUf  DescriptionSy  Simple  Essays^  Letters. 

II,— Narration, 

4.  Narration  is  an  account  of  real  or  imaginary  events. 

A  narration  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts :  the  itate- 
ment  or  expoaition  of  the  subject,  the  plot  or  develop^nent  of  the  subject, 
and  the  outcome,  remit,  or  conclusion. 

6.  The  exposition  or  statement  of  the  subject  makes  known  the  per- 
sonages,  time,  and  place  ot  the  occurrence  narrated. 

6.  Often  the  exposition  makes  known  but  one  or  two  of  these 
things.  This  is  done  when  more  is  unnecessary  for  the  narration,  or 
when  they  are  sufficiently  suggested  by  the  context. 

7.  The  statement  of  the  subject  should  be  brief,  clear,  and  simple, 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  contain  concisely,  but  plainly,  the  circum- 
stances which  prepare  for  the  narration : — 

(i)  Brief,  since  it  is  but  the  introduction. 

(2)  Clear,  that  is  to  say,  showing  plainly  the  circumstances  that 
prepare  for  the  narrative. 

(3)  Simple,  as  a  general  rule,  so  as  to  reserve  the  interest  for  the 
plan,  plot,  or  development,  and  the  outcome. 

Examples  of  Narration.— My  First  Fishing  Excursion,  Esop 
and  Xanthus,  The  Man  with  an  Ax  to  Griitd,  etc.,  etc. 

IIl,-^De8cription. 

5.  Description  is  a  lively  and  animated  pen  picture  of 
objects. 

9.  The  description  of  an  object  should  bring  out  in  bold 
relief  the  most  salient  points.  Trivial  circumstances  and  mi- 
nute details  should  be  avoided.  , 

10.  These  points  may  also  come  into  a  description : — 

1.  The  Statement  (telling  what  is  to  be  described). 

2.  The  Plan  or  Description  proper. 

3.  The  Outcome  (for  what  the  object  is  used,  etc.). 
Examples  of  Description.— The  Brook,  Christmas,  Moon- 
rise  at  Memphis,  Autumn  in  Canada,  etc ,  etc. 

I  v.— Essays. 

11.  An  Essay  is  a  brief  composition  on  any  subject. 

12.  In  an  essay  the  author  sets  forth  his  views  on  the  lead- 
ing points  connected  with  his  subject. 

Some  books  are  called  essays ;  as  :  "  An  Essay  Contributing 
to  a  Philosophy  of  Literature."* — "  Essay  iH  Aid  of  a  Grammar 
of  Assent."* 


t.  By  Brother  Asarias.   2.  By  CardiDal  Newman. 
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12.  This  term  is  commoniy  applied  to  a  shorter  composition, 
but  "  is  now  equally  applicable  to  the  crude  exercise  of  the 
school-boy  and  the  sublimest  effort  of  the  man  of  letters." 

13.  The  divisions  of  an  essay  vary  according*  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject. 

v.— Letters. 

14.  A  Letter  is  a  written  communication  from  one  person 
to  another. 

15.  The  style  of  epistolary  correspondence  should  be  natu- 
ral, simple,  and  courteous  in  tone  and  expression.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  lively,  spicy,  spiritual,  and  even  elevated  and 
energetic,  if  the  subject  requires  it. 

16.  The  following  faults  should  be  avoided  : — 

,  z.  Trivial  circumlocution. 

2.  The  use  of  terms  the  meaning  of  which  the  writer  does  not  \ 
understand,  and  which  might  offend  or  cause  laughter  at  the  writer's 
cost. 

3.  Labored  or  pretentious  style. 

17.  The  following  rules  should  be  observed  to  maintain 
epistolary  etiquette : — 

1.  Avoid  errors  in  spelling ;  write  legibly. 

2.  Avoid  unnecessary  abbreviations  in  the  address. 

3.  Always  sign  your  letter :  your  signature  should  be  legible. 

4.  Do  not  write  on  half  a  sheet  ^  of  paper. 

5.  Avoid  the  use  of  curt  expressions. 

6.  Avoid  erasures. 

7.  Post-scriptums  are  tolerated  only  in  letters  of  friendship  or 
business  letters. 

8.  The  margin  and  the  space  between  the  address  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  letter,  varies  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  peirson 
addressed. 

9.  Do  not  write  too  near  the  end  of  the  page. 

10.  The  word  over  need  not  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  nqless 
the  signature  precedes  it  and  there  is  a  post-scriptum  on  the  next  page. 

11.  Superiors  should  not  generally  be  requested  to  convey  compli- 
ments. 

12.  Let  the  complimentary  closing  be  appropriate.     Never  close 
with  Yours,  &c. 

\ 

Kinds  of  Letters. . 

18.  The  different  kinds  of  letters  are  (i)  letters  of  frieftd-' 
ship,  (2)  letters  of  congratulation,  (3)  letters  of  condolence,-  ; 
(4)  letters  of  thanks,  (5)  letters  of  counsel  (good  advice),  (6) 
letters  of  reproach,  (7)  letters  of  excuse,  (8)  business  letters, 

1.  For  busiueao  letters.  '•»  this  country,  a  half  sheet  with  a  printed  headli^ 
maybenseGu 
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(9)  letters  of  introduction,  (10)  letters  of  request,  (11)  news 
letters. 

(i)  Letters  of  Friendship  ehould  be  dictated  by  the  heart;  and 
even  when  they  are  addressed  to  persons  to  whom  deep  respect  is  due, 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  affection,  and  devotedness  should  be  ex- 
pressed with  a  natural  charm  and  amiability. 

(2)  Letters  of  Congratulation  raav  be  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,  on  antnversariea,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  happy  event. 

New-Year's  Letters  should  be  short,  religious,  and  to  the  point. 
When  written  by  children  to  their  parents,  they  should  express  joy, 
affection,  tenderness,  good  wishes,  promises  to  please;  when  written 
to  a  ward,  they  should  give  expression  to  thanks,  gratitude,  good 
wishes,  favors  received,  promises  of  perpetual  remembrance. 

Anniversary  Letters  resemble  New-year's  letters  in  many  respects. 
The  saint  whose  feast  is  celebrated  may  be  referred  to,  if  his  life 
offers  some  trait  of  easy  application  to  the  person  to  whom  one  writes. 
The  gift  0£  the  bouquet  which  is  presented  may  suggest  a  happy  idea 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  compliment. 

Letters  of  Congratulation  on  the  occasion  of  a  happy  event  should : 
(i)  express  joy  at  the  happy  event;  (2)  state  that  this  happineswas 
merited,  perhaps  foreseen ;  (3)  praise  the  bestower  of  the  favor,  and 
say  that  he  has  manifested  his  wisdom ;  (4)  say  that  all  his  friends 
should  rejoice  with  him. 

3.  Letters  of  Condolence  should  express:  (i)  the  sorrow  felt  at  the 
misfortune  that  has  happened ;  (2)  state  that  it  is  proper  and  Inti- 
mate that  the  person  should  feel  sorrow;  (3)  expatiate  upon  this 
sorrow,  but  refer  to  the  cause  with  tact ;  (4)  give  consolation,  partioQ> 
larly  through  religious  motives. 

4.  Letters  of  Thanks  should :  (i)  testify  to  your  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude for  the  service  accorded  ;  (2)  refer  to  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice, but  without  extravagant  exaggeration ;  (3)  state  what  benefits 
may  be  derived  from  it ;  (4)  express  assurance  of  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  favor. 

5.  Letters  of  Counsel  or  Advice  should :  (i)  state  that  you  write 
through  affection,  devotedness,  or  duty ;  (2)  appeal  to  the  good  senti- 
ments of  the  heart ;  (3)  express  the  hope  that  the  advice  will  be  well 
received.    These  letters  require  much  prudence  and  tact. 

6.  Letters  of  Reproach  should,  with  kindness :  (i)  show  the  gravity 
of  the  fault  committed ;  (2)  indicate  the  means  to  repair  it,  and  the 
joy  that  its  reparation  would  occasion ;  (3)  show  how  generous  and 
how  noble  it  is  to  acknowledge  one's  evil  doing,  and  to  amend. 

7.  Letters  of  Excuse  should :  (i)  acknowledge  frankly  one's  fault, 
if  guilty ;  (2)  attenuate  it,  if  deemed  proper,  so  as  to  strip  it  of  wilful 
malevolence;  (3)  promise  to  repair  it;  (4)  thank  in  advance  for  the- 
forgiveness  which  is  anticipatea.  If  not  guilty :  (i)  the  truth  should 
be  told^simply ;  (2)  appeal  to  the  impartiality  of  the  person  addressed ; 
(3)  Bay  how  much  you  esteem  his  friendship;  (4)  do  not  suppose 
malice  in  accuser;  (5)  ask  pardon  if  you  may  have  happened  to  drop 
a  hasty  word. 

8.  Business  Letters  should  be  plain,  simple,  precise,  grave,  without 
any  useless  complimenta 
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9.  Letters  of  introduction  Bhonld  be  given  only  to  penont  deeerV' 
ing  of  them.  The  troth  shonld  be  strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  cnBtomery 
to  leave  saoh  letters  unsealed,  and  to  write  on  the  envel6pe»  besides 
the  saperscription,  the  name  of  the  person  introdnced. 

xo.  Letters  of  Request  require  clearness  and  precision  in  the  ex- 
position  of  the  request,  respect  in  form,  strength  and  aocnraoy  in  the 
xeasons  given,  and  a  certain  art  to  prepossess  the  person  addressed. 
His  well  known  goodness  and  generosity,  his  love  of  justice,  the  im< 
portance  of  the  request,  the  grateful  remembrance  that  will  be  re- 
tained, and  the  facility  with  which  the  favor  can  be  granted, — all 
these  should  be  emphasized. 

II.  News  Letters  should  be  interesting,  and  full  of  natural  grace 
and  ease.  Indiscretions  and  verbosity  must  be  avoided.  The 
trifling  details  should  be  enlivened  with  wit  and  humor. 

Newt  letten  to  papers  or  periodicals  contain  accounts  of  what  has 
happened,  or  is  happening,  elsewhere  than  at  the  place  of  publica- 
tion. More  care  should  he  given  to  the  composition  of  these  than 
to  that  of  private  letters,  which  only  meet  the  eye  of  a  friend  who 
is  not  disposed  to  criticize  unfavorably.  Still,  all  compositions  should, 
if  possible,  be  written  well  enough  to  meet  the  public  eye. 


Short  Utters  are  called  notes  or  cards. 

The  Parts  of  a  Letter. 


\ 


19.  The  patts  in  the  Form  of  a  Letter  are  (i)  the  Heading^ 
(2)  the  Address^  (3)  the  Body^  (4)  the  Subacription,  and  (5) 
the  Superscription,  • 

« 

X.  The  Ifeading;  includes  the  place  where,  and  the  date  on  which 
the  letter  was  written. 

2.  The  Address  of  a  letter  should  be  on  a  line  or  two  below  the  date 
on  the  left  side,  It  should  contain,  on  the  first  line,  the  name  and 
title  of  the  party  written  to ;  and,  on  the  second,  the  name  Sir,  Dear 
Sir,  Dear  Madam,  My  Lord,  or  whatever  else  should  be  used  in  ad- 
dressing the  person. 

Some  prefer  to  put  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  person  lives 
on  the  second  line,  and  the  Sir,  Dear  Sir,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the 
third  line. 

Others  again  t>refer  to  put  the  name  of  the  person  at  the  bottjom  of 
the  last  page,  to  the  left.    This  is  simpy  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

3.  The  Body  of  the  letter  should  contain  all  that  the.  writer  has  to 
say  to  the  person  addressed. 

4.  The  Subscription  of  a  letter  consists  of  some  closing  expression 
of  regard,  followed  by  the  signature. 

5.  The  Superscription  of  a  letter  is  the  address  written  on  the  en- 
velope. It  should  comprise  the  name  and  title  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  sent,  and  the  place  where  he  lives,  given  so  precisely  and 
plainly  that  the  letter  cannot  fail  to  reach  him. 

20.  ,The  subjoined  examples  of  the  different  parts  of  a  letter 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  above  principles. 
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James  Black,  Esq., 

40  Washington  St.,  Buffalo. 

Dear  Sir, 


New  York,  Sept.  16,  1886. 


Yours,  as  ever, 


James  Murphy. 


884 


Mr.  J.  A.  MoNftiiMra, 

Toronto. 

My  dear  Sir, 


LmONS  IN  IN0LI8H. 

Montreal,  Sept.,  17.  1886. 


Toun 


respeotfally 


rederiok  Mahony. 


20  Delaware  Ave.,  Baffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18.  1885. 
Bev.  J.  S.  O'Gonnell,  D.D., 

8t.  Mary*8  Chnroh,  Toronto,  Ont.     - 

Bev.  and  dear  Sir  {or  Father), 

'      • • •••" \- 


I  am,  Bev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  respeotfally, 

H.  O'Connor. 


Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  Premier, 

Government  House,  Toronto. 

Honorable  Sir, 


Quebec,  Oct.  20, 1885. 


Believe  me  sincerely  yours,  ' 

S.  H.  Brown. 


My  dear  Father, 


St.  Louis,  Mo..  Oct.  24, 1885. 


Your  ever  loving  son, 

James  P. 


INTBRMBDIATB  C0UR8& 


aaft 


Ringtion,  October  14, 1886. 
To  His  Or»oe, 

Most  Bev.  John  Joseph  Lynch,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Toronto. 
May  it  please  your  Qraoe, 


I  have  the  honor,  Tour  Grace,  to  sign  myself, 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


J.R. 


Mrs.  Henry  MoMahon. 
Dear  Madam, 


Paris,  Ont.,  Nov.  2, 1885. 


Cordially  yours, 

Cecilia  Smith. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Keininger, 

Quebec. 
My  dear  Miss, 


Ottawa,  Nov,  12, 1885. 


My  dear  Mary, 


Hastily  and  heartily  yours. 


Julia  S. 


Belleville,  Ont.,  Nov.  14,  1885. 


Your  loving  sister, 


Ann. 


NoTB.— Westlake's  "  How  to  Write  Letters  "  is  reoothmended  to  Teaohen 
and  Students  as  an  excellent  book  of  reference  on  this  subject.  For  varieus 
tonus  of  siddrtiBses,  see  "  Badlier's  Domiuiou  Cabolio  Speller." 
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The  Envelope. 


I 


iS'^NMk?: 


/ 


'€i^nsd^ 


/AS 


e€€i^ 


Beo.  J.  8.  O'ConneOf 

St.  JUcui/'a  Churehf 
ToronlOf  Ont. 


:S: 

•    • 

Mr.  J.  A.  MeNamarat 

Qwibee, 

Jntrodtulng  Mr.  J.  /omm. 


Is: 

»  •         * 

Mn.  John  Sm&ht 

is ! 
ToHIa  LorMiip,the 

85  St.  MairgarU  St., 

B<aM  Rw.  BiOup  of  KinoOon, 

Kino9ton,OnL 

JflM  Marw  Jtay. 
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CHAPTER   II.— GENERAL    QUALITIES   OF 

STYLE. 


21.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able  to  express  one's  ideas,  they 
must  be  expressed  in  a  style  suited  to  the  subject. 

22.  Style  may  be  defined  the  particular  form  which  is  given 
to  the  expression  of  thought. 

Note.— The  word  style  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  i.  e.,  to 
indicate  some  special  liinds  of  writing  or  speaking;  as,  "The  style  of  SlmJcea- 
peare,  of  Milton,  of  Dryden,  of  Newman." 

23.  The  General  Qualities  of  Style  are  those  which 
are  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  compositions.  They  are  Purity, 
Propriety,  Precision,  Clearness,  Harmony,  Strength,  Unity. 

I.— Purity, 

24.  Purity  of  style  consists  in  using  such  words  and  expres- 
sions only  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language. 

25.  A  violation  ot  purity  ot  style  is  called  a  Barbarism  or  a  Solecism. 

26.  Barbarism  consists  in  using  words  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
language  or  which  have  become  obsolete ;  as,  "  Obey  my  behests  [com- 
mands]."— "I  knew  you  whilom  [of  old]." — "I  will  deputize  [com- 
mission or  depute]  you  to  go  in  my  place." — ♦'  I  am  very  much  obligated 
[obliged]  to  you." 

27.  It  is  a  barbarism  also  to  use  a  word  in  a  sense  not  authorized 
by  good  usage ;  as,  "  He  is  an  awful  good  scholar,"  instead  of  "  He  is  a. 
very  good  scholar." 

28.  Provincial  words,  or  those  used  in  particular  districts,  but  not. 
in  general  use, may  be  classed  as  barbarisms;  as,  *^Do  you  catch  on?" 
for  ^*  Do  you  understand  me?" — "He  has  soured  on  me,"  for  "ife  t«. 
on  bad  terms  with  m£." 

29.  Solecism  consist?  in  violating  rules  of  grammar ;  as,  "  He  knows- 
to  play,"  for  "He  knows  how  to  play." — "  He  plays  a  good  piano,"  for 
*'  He  plays  the  piano  well. " . . . . 

II.— Propriety. 

30.  Propriety  -consists   in   using  words   in   their  proper 

sense. 

31.  to  secure  Propriety  :  (i)  choose  correctly  among  words  formed 
from  the  same  radical ;  (2)  employ  words  only  in  such  acceptation  as 
is  authorized  by  good  usage. 

Examples. — Let  the  Teacher  show  the  difference  in  meaning  be- 
tween (i)  observation  and  observance ;  falseness,  falsity,  and  falsehood; 
negligence  and  neglect ;  contemptible  and  contemptuous.  (2)  Couple  and 
tico;  aggravate  a,nd  irritate ;  pi'edicate  emd  predict ;  cluiracter  and  repu- 
tation; beside  a,nd  besides ;  except  &nd  unless;  like  and  as;  mutual  an^ 
reciprocal. 
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83.  In  the  nse  of  prepositions  with  nonns,  adjectives,  and  verhs,  oair^ 
is  neoessary  to  select  those  sanctioned  by  good  usage.  For  exercises 
of  this  nature,  review  the  Etymology  and  the  Syntax  of  the  Prepo- 
sition. 

Ill,— Precision, 

33.  Precision  consists  in  using  such  words  only  as  convey 
the  meaning  clearly  and  elegantly,  and  nothing  more. 

84.  To  secure  Precision  of  style :  (i)  reject  all  superfluous  wdrds ; 

(2)  use  the  most  appropriate  words  and  syntax. 

Nora.— Exeroises  in  Bynonjms,  the  frequent  use  of  the  dictionary,  and 
oare  to  use  words  that  convey  exactly  the  meaning  intended,  are  the  best 
means  to  secure  precision  in  language. 

IF, —Clearness, 

35.  Clearness  consists  in  such  a  use  and  arrangement  of 
words  and  clauses  as  may  be  easily  understood. 

86.  To  secure  Clearness  of  style :  (i)  avoid  obscurity,  which  consists 
in  the  use  of  words  and  constructions  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  takei 
any  meaning ;  (2)  avoid  equivocation,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  * 
words  susceptible,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  are  placed,  of 
more  than  one  meaning ;  (3)  avoid  ambig^ty,  which  consists  in  such 
an  arrangement  of  words  or  clauses  as  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  be- 
tween two  differenL  significations;  (4)  avoid  improper  ellipses  and 
excessive  brevity ;  (5)  avoid  useless  words  or  oyer-nice  distinctions ; 
(6)  avoid  abstract  and  technical  language,  unless  when  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

86.  *'  Care  should  be  taken  not  that  the  reader  may  understand,  but 
that  he  miut  understand,  whether  he  will  or  not." — Quintilian. 

NOTB.— The  Teacher  should  illustrate  the  foregoing  by  examples. 

V,— Harmony, 

37.  Harmony  of  style  consists  in  selecting  words  and  of 
disposing  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  pleases  the  ear. 

88.  Harmony  is  secured,  in  a  sentence :  (i)  by  the  prevalence  in  it 
of  agreeable  sounds ;  (2)  by  arranging  the  words  in  such  a  way  that 
the  accents  come  at  convenient  and  somewhat  measured  intervals ; 

(3)  by  due  attention  to  cadence  at  the  close ;  (4)  by  the  adaptation  of 
sound  to  sense. 

89.  A  regard  for  Harmon?^  also  requires  us  to  avoid:  (i)  tautology, 
i.  e.,  the  repeating  of  a  sound,  in  the  progress  of  a  sentence,  by  em- 
ploying the  same  word  more  than  once,  or  using,  in  contiguous  words, 
similar  combinations  of  letters ;  (2)  avoid  a  succession  of  words  of  the 
same  number  of  syllables. 

"  HOTB.— Illustrations  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Teacher. 

VI,— Strength, 

40.  Strength  of  style  consists  in  such  a  use  and  arrange* 
ment  of  words  as  give  to  the  idea  expressed  its  full  force,  so 
as  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader  or  hearer. 
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41.  Many  of  the  previous  canons  indirectly  contribute  to 
strength  of  style.  '  ' 

42.  To  secure  Strength  of  style:  (i)  avoid  all  redundant  words; 
(2)  be  careful  to  use  properly  the  woras  employed  to  mark  connection 
or  trdnsition  (relatives,  conjunctions,  prepositions) ;  (3)  place  the  im- 
portant  word  or  words  in  that  position  in  which  they  will  make  the 
greatest  impression ;  (4)  do  not  close  a  sentence  with  an  insignificant 
word  (an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  some  other  short  unaccented  word) ; 
(5)  use  figurative  language  judiciously. 

NoTB.—The  Tocher  should  illustrate  these  principles  by  means  of  ex- 
amples. 

VII,— Unity. 

43.  Unity  consists  in  confining  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or 
even  a  whole  composition,  to  one  leading  thought  or  idea. 

**  Unity  is  a  term  used  rather  vaguely  in  rhetorical  works,  and 
students  seldom  get  a  clear  idea  of  its  meaning.  In  general,  it 
means  some  antidote  to  confusion  or  disproportion,  or  it  denotes  clear> 
ness  and  symmetry;  and  it  is  applied  to  sentences,  paragraphs,  and 
entire  compositions." — S.  Kerl. 

44.  To  maintain  Unity :  (i)  observe  the  order  of  time  and  place; 
(2)  keep  up  symmetry  and  connection ;  (3)  there  must  be  something 
principal  and  something  accessary,  the  accessary  closely  allied  to  the 
principal,  growing  out  of  them  naturally,  and  making  their  appear- 
ance in  the  right  place ;  (4)  things  that  have  no  connection,  or  insuffi- 
cient connection,  should  not  be  jumbled  together  in  the  same  Wfa- 
tence,  the  same  paragraph,  or  the  same  composition ;  (5)  avoid  long 
or  improper  digressions. 

"  Unity  always  seems  to  place  the  mind  of  the  reader  upon  snoh  an 
eminence  as  enables  him  to  see  the  whole,  and  to  see  also  that  there 
is  a  proper  symmetry  and  connection  among  the  parts."-^S.  EebIi. 

NOTB.— Let  the  Teacher  give  exercises  on  Unity  of  Style. 

Divisions  of  Style. 

45.  The  leading  divisions  of  style  are  Sublimity^  Beauty^ 
Wit^  and  Humor. 

46.  Style  is  also  classified  as  Dry,  Concise^  Florid^  FAegant^ 

Simple^  Nervous^  Labored. 

Note.— The  explanation  of  these  divisions,  and  the  illustration  of  each  by 
examples,  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Teacher. 


CHAPTER   III.— FORMS   OF    COMPOSITION. 

—PROSE,  POETRY. 


47.  The  two  great  leading  divisions  of  composition,  namely, 
Prose  and  Poetry^  have  received  due  practical  attention  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  book. 
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48.  Prose  is  that  form  of  composition  in  which  a  natural 
order  and  mode  of  expresssion  are  usually  employed,  without 
reference  to  a  measured  arrangement  of  syllables  or  -the  re- 
currence of  like  sounds. 

1 1»— Poetry, 

49.  Poetry  is  that  form  of  composition  v?hich  is  character- 
ized by  a  departure  from  the  natural  order  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression, or  by  a  measured  arrangement  of  syllables  or  the 
recurrence  of  like  sounds. 

50.  The  special  divisions  of  composition  already  referred  to  may 
be  either  in  prose  or  poetry  (L.  C.  1-18). 
61.  The  writing  of  poetry  is  called  versification. 

52.  Versification  may,  therefore,  be  (defined  the  arrangement  of 
words  into  poetical  lines  or  verses. 

53.  A  Poetical  Line  or  Verse  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  syllables,  arranged  according  to  fixed  rules.    \ 

54.  A  Couplet  consists  of  two  successive  lines  rhyming  together.    \ 

55.  A  Triplet  consists  of  three  successive  lines  rhyming  together. 

56.  A  Stanza  is  a  combination  of  several  lines,  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  poet's  fancy,  and  constituting  a  regular  division  of 
a  poem  or  song. 

The  term  verse,  which  means  only  a  single  line,  is  often  incorrectly 
used  for  stanza. 

The  stanzas  most  commonly  used  are  of  four,  six.  eight,  or  twelve 
lines  or  verses.  The  Spenserian  stanza  is  the  most  noted  of  all.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  poet  Spenser,  who  introduced  it  into  our  lan- 
guage from  the  Italian.  It  consists  of  nine  verses,  eight  verses  of 
ten  syllables  each,  and  the  ninth  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  called  an 
Alexandrine. 

57.  A  Sonnet  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines  without  stanzas. 

58.  Rhyme  is,  commonly,  the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound  of 
one  line  to  the  last  sound  of  another. 

59.  Blank  Verse  is  a  species  of  poetry  which  is  without  rhyme. 

60.  Feet  are  the  smaller  portions  into  which  a  lino  or  verse  ia 
divided. 

61.  The  principal  feet  used  in  English  poetry  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes  ;  the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the  Anapest,  and  the  Dactyl. 

62.  The  Iambus  is  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  short  and  the 
second  long  ;  as,  dis -place. 

63.  The  Trochee  is  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and  the 
second  short ;  as,  god'-dess.  , 

64.  The  Anapest  is  a  foot  of  thret-  syllables,  the  first  two  short  and 
the  third  long  ;  as,  in-tSr-vene. 

65.  The  Dactyl  is  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first  long  and  tli? 
second  and  third  short ;  as,  hap'-pt-hj. 

66.  From  the  names  of  the  feet  are  derived  the  names  of  the  verses; 
hence  a  piece  of  poetry  which  consists  chiefly  of  Iambuses,  is  called. 
Iambic  Verse;  when  Trochees,  TrochaiQi  wl^en  Anapests,  Anapestic;^ 
v/hen  Dactyls,  Dactylic.         ^^  ""  -         ' 
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67.  These  classes  are  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  feet  in 
a  verse  or  line.  A  verse  consisting  of  but  one  foot  is  called  Monomettr; 
two  feet,  Dimeter;  of  three  feet,  Trimeter ;  of  four  feet,  Tetrameter; 
of  five  feet,  Pentameter ;  of  six  feet.  Hexameter ;  of  seven  feet,  Hepta- 
meter ;  of  eight  feet,  Odometer. 

68.  Scanning  is  the  dividing  of  verses  into  the  feet  of  which  they 
consist,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  meter. 

Note.— The  Teacher  may,  at  discretion,  give  exercises  in  Scanning  or  Scafl- 
aion.    The  poetic  selections  afford  abuudauce  of  matter  for  these  exercises. 


CHAPTER  IV.— FIGURES  OF  LANGUAGE. 


69.  Figures  of  Language  are  intentional  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  spelling,'  formation,  construction,  or  application 
of  words. 

J. — Figures  of  Etymology. 

The  Figures  of  Etymology  are  on  page  243^ 

II.— Figures  of  Syntax. 

70.  Figures  of  Syntax  are  intentional  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  construction.  There  are  five  principal 
Figures  of  Syntax  :  Ellipsis,  Pleonasm,  Syllepsis,  Enallef/e,  and 
Hyperbaton. 

71.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  words  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  construction,  but  not  necessary  to  convey  the  meaning ;  as, 
"  The  active  coumonly  do  more  than  they  are  bound  to  do ;  the  indolent, 
leas;  i.  e.,  the  indolent  commonly  do  less  than  they  are  bound  to  do." 
— "Study,  if  neglected,  becomes  irksome;  that  i&,.  Study,  if  it  is  neglected, 
becomes  irksome." 

72.  Pleonasm  is  the  use  of  superfluous  words ;  as,  "I  saw  it  with 
my  own  eyes."    The  words,  with  my  own  eyes,  form  a  pleonasm. 

*'  A  Pleonasm  is  sometimes  expressive  and  elegant ;  but  an  unem- 
phatic  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  bad 
writing." — G.  Brown. 

An  unemphatic  Pleonasm  is  a  vioaltion  of  good  style,  called  redun- 
dancy. 

73.  Syllepsis  is  the  agreement  of  a  word  according  to  its  figura- 
tive meaning,  and  not  according  to  its  literal  use ;  as,  "  The  city  of 
London  have  expressed  their  sentiment  with  freedom  and  firmness" — 
Junius. 

74.  Enallege  is  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech,  or  of  one  modifica- 
tion for  another;  as,  "You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  thus." 
— Shakespeare.  Here  the  plural  pronoun  you  is  used  instead  of  the 
singular  thou. — *' Sure  some  disaster  has  befell  [befallen^." — Gay. — 
*^  They  fall  successive  \successiiely\  and  successive  [successively']  rise." 
— Pope. 

1.  Figures  of  Orthography  are  not  considered  cf  sufficient  importance  to 
be  given  in  this  course 
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76.  Hyperbaton  is  the  transposition  of  words ;  ab,"  A  man  hewn$ 
to  aH  the  country  dear."  The  grammatical  order  would  be .  "He  was 
A  man  dear  to  all  the  country." — "  Rings  the  world  with  the  vain  stir,''* 


III,— Figures  of  Prosody  or  Rhetoric. 

76.  A  Figure  of  Prosody  is  an  intentional  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  application  of  words. 

77.  There  are  fifteen  leading  Figures  of  Prosody ;  Simile,  Metaphor, 
Personification,  Allegory,  Metonymy,  Synecdoche,  Hyperbole,  Exclamation, 
Apostrophe,  Vision,  Antithesis,  Climax,  Epigram,  Interrogation,  Irony. 

78.  classification. — These  fifteen  figures  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  (i)  those  founded  on  resemblance,  (2)  founded  on  contiguity, 
(3)  founded  on  contrast. 

Figures  Founded  on  Besemblanoe. 

79.  Simile  is  a  statement  of  the  resemblance  of  one  object,  act,  or 
relation,  to  another,  and  is  generally  introduced  by  like,  as,  or  so  ;  as, 
"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold." 

80.  Metaphor  is  a  simile  without  a  sign,  or  a,n  abridged  simile; 
as,  **In  peace  he  was  like  the  gale  of  spring ;  in  war,  as  the  mountain 
storm."  This  is  a  simile.  Omit  the  signs,  like,  as,  and  we  have  a 
Metaphor:  **In  peace  he  was  the  gale  of  spring;  in  war,  the  mountain 
storm." 

81.  Personification  is  a  figure  by  which  intelligence  and  personality 
are  ascribed  to  unintelligent  beings  or  abstract  qualities ;  as,  "  The 
sea  saw  it  and  fled." — "  And  Freedom  shnelced  as  Kosimco  fell." 

82.  Allegpiy  is  a  continued  narration  of  fictitious  events,  designed 
to  convey  or  illustrate  important  truths ;  as, 

**  Life  is  a  sea,  as  fathomless. 
As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometimes 
As  calm  and  beautiful.    The  light  of  Heaven 
Smiles  on  it,  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  glory  and  of  joy.    Anon,  dark  clouds 
Arise,  contending  ioinds  of  fate  go  forth. 
And  Hope  sits  weeping  o*er  a  general  wreck" 

Fig^es  Fonnded  on  Contiguity. 

84.  Metonymy  is  a  figure  in  which  the  name  of  one  object  i^  put 
for  the  name  of  some  other  object,  the  two  being  so  related  that  the 
mention  of  one  naturally  suggests  the  other.  Literally  it  means  a 
change  of  name.  It  is  founded  on  contiguity :  (i)  Cause  and  effect ;  as, 
**  I  am  reading  Shakespeare  [i.e.,  his  works]." — {2)  Effect  for  cause; 
as,  "  Can  graj  hairs  {old  age}  make  folly  venerable  ? " — (3)  Sign  for  the 
thing  signified ;  as,  "T/w  pen  [literature]  is  mightier  than  the  svro'^d 
[war}." — (4)  Container  for  thing  contained;  as,  **  To  wish  to  tempt 
Heaven  [Gfod]  is  folly  for  the  earth  [people  of  the  earth] ." — (5)  Place 
for  the  event  which  took  place  there;  as,  "  Calvary  [our  hordes  death]  is 
a  reproach  to  the  sinner." — {6)  Abstract  for  concrete;  as,  "  Youth  and 
beauty  [the  young  and  beautiful]  shall  be  laid  in  dust." — (7)  Material 
for  thxng  made  from  it;  as,  *'  His  steel  [sword]  gleamed  on  high," 

83.  Synecdoche  is  the  naming  of  the  whole  for  a  part,  as  of  a  part 
for  the  whole,  or  a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite ;  aSt  **  The  world 
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[i.  e.,  people]  knows  his  virttie.'*—'*  This  roof  [house']  prot^tt  you.**— 
**  Ten  thousand  [a  large  number]  were  on  his  right  hand.** 

85.  Hyperbole  is  extravagant  exaggeration  to  make  the  thought 
more  striKlng ;  as, 

'*  The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusiuil  dread. 
And  trembling  Tiber  dived  beneath  his  bed." — Dbtdbn. 

86.  Exclamation  is  a  figure  which  expresses  a  thoaght  strongly,  by 
expressing  emotion  on  account  of  it ;  as,  "  O  Happiness,  how  far  wejiee 
thy  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee  1 " — •'  O  Vanity,  O  Nothingness,  O 
mortals  ignorant  of  your  destiny  !  " 

87.  Apostrophe  is  closely  allied  with  exclamation.  It  is  taming  from 
the  regmar  course  of  the  subject  into  an  an  animated  address ;  as, 

"  O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  f  . 
O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  " 
—Conclusion  of  Pope's  "  Dying  Christian  to  His  Soal.'> 

88.  Vision  is  a  figure  in  which  the  past  or  the  future  is  conceived  of 
as  present ;  as,  "  Caisar  leaves  [left]  Gaul,  crosses  [crossed]  the  Ru- 
bicon, and  enters  [entered]  Italy  " — 

"  They  rally  1  [loill  rally]  tliey  bleed  I  [will  bleed]  for  their  kingdom 
and  croicn, 
Wo,  wo  to  the  riders  that  trample  [will  trample]  them  down.** 

— Campbbxii. 

Fignres  Founded  on  Contrast 

89.  Antithesis  is  a  simultaneous  opposition  of  words  and  thonghts 
so  that  each  will  appear  more  striking  by  contrast ;  as,  "  We  see  the 
effect,  God  alone  knows  the  cause.** — "  The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  miser 
robs  himself.** 

90.  Climax  literally  means  ladder.  It  consists  of  such  an  arrange* 
ment  of  ideas  in  a  series  as  to  secure  a  gradual  increase  of  impressive- 
ness;  as,  "  Sin4;e  concord  was  lost,  friendship  was  lost;  fidelity  was  lost; 
liberty  was  lost ; — all  was  lost  I  " 

91.  Epigram  is  any  brief  saying,  prose  or  poetical,  in  which  there 
is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  sense  and  the  form  of 
words ;  as,  "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." — •'  Verbosity  is  cured  by 
a  wide  vocabulary.** 

92.  Interrogation,  as  a  figure  of  language,  is  an  affirmation  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  question,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
idea  more  positively  lind  vehemently ;  as,  "  Faith  which  is  not  seen  in 
works,  is  it  sincere  ?"  This  means  to  express  positively  a.nd  vehemently 
th&t  faith  without  good  works  is  not  sincere. 

93.  Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  is  expressed  directly  the  opposite  of 
what  it  is  intended  shall  be  understood,  with  a  design  that  its  falsity 
or  absurdity  may  be  evident;  as,  **Brutue  is  an  honorable  [con- 
temptible] man.** 

Other  Figures. 

94.  There  are  many  other  figures  of  language  that  cannot  be  classed 
nnder  any  of  the  above  headings.  In  this  volume,  only  two  of  them 
are  given— Euphemism  and  Alliteration. 

95.  Euphemism  is  a  figure  by  which  a  harsh  or  indelicate  word  or 
expression  is  set  aside,  and  a  softer  one  substituted ;  as,  **  He  says  a 
little  more  than  the  truth,"  for  "  He  lies." — "  The  merchant prirwe  has 
stopped  payment  [made  fin  assignment]  ,** 
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96.  Alliteration  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning 
•of  two  or  more  words  in  close  connection  ;  as,  "  Vp  tlie  hill  he  heaves  a 
huge;  round  stone." — "  He  carves  with  classic  chisel  the  Corinthian  capital 
.that  crowm  the  column." 


CHAPTER  v.— HINTS   IN    REFERENCE   TO 

COMPOSITION. 


97.  Ideas  are  acquired  by  reading  good  authors,  by  the  study  of 
history,  geography,  etc.,  but  particularly  by  the  habit  of  observation 
which  prompts  the  examining  of  objects  seen,  the  analyzing  of  them, 
and  the  discovering  of  their  causes,  effects,  etc. 
^  98.  Clearness,  purity,  propriety,  and  the  other  qualities  of  good 
ostyle  are  attained  by  care  in  conversation  and  in  writing. 

X.— Invention. 

99.  When  a  subject  for  composition  has  been  selected,  it  must  be 
carefully  meditated  so  as  to  bring  out  all  the  ideas  it  embraces  or 
may  awaken.  , 

100.  If  it  is  a  fact,  all  the  circumstances  are  collected ;  the  cati^e, 
the  result,  the  personages  who  took  part  in  it  or  were  in  any  way  con- 
cerned, the  time  and  place  of  the  occurrence,  the  ine(ms  used  and  the 
obstacles  overcome — all  these  are  examined,  and  notes  taken. 

101.  If  it  is  a  truth  that  is  to  be  demonstrated,  the  proofs,  the  ob- 
jections, the  principles  upon  which  the  truth  is  based,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  considered.  Definitions,  comparisons,  and  quotations  are 
given,  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  them. 

102.  This  serious  meditation  of  the  subject  begets  private  views 
and  sentiments  and  happy  traits  which  come  in  well  in  the  thread 
of  the  composition.    These  thoughts  should  be  jotted  down  briefly  as 

/  they  occur,  so  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten. 

;  II.— Logical  Outline. 

103.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  out  the  ideas  which  should  enter  into 
a  composition ;  the  must  be  coordinated,  and  so  disposed  that  they 
may  form  a  regular  and  logical  chain  reaching  a  proper  sequence. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  drawing  up  a  pCin  or  outline  indicating 
the  order  in  which  the  ideas  should  be  expressed. 

104.  Every  idea  which  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  should  be  rigor- 
ously set  aside,  as  well  as  everything  which  has  little  interest,  or 
which  does  not  add  clearness,  ornament,  or  strength. 

105.  The  best  form  to  give  the  plan  or  outline  is  that  of  a  synoptical 
tableau,  because  it  connects  the  chain  of  ideas  more  directly.  The 
lessons  in  literature,  and  the  outlines  of  composition,  in  this  book, 
furnish  abundant  examples.  ,  \ 

III.— Composition.  , 

106.  When  the  attention  has  for  some  time  been  concentrated  on  a. 
subject,  little  by  little  the  imagination  is  excited,  the  mind  is  filled 
with  thoughts  and  sentiments. . . .  This  is  the  time  to  take  up  the  pen. 

107.  Write  with  calm,  without  precipitation,  following  faithfully 
your  plan  or  outline. 
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106.  Emphatio  and  too  florid  style  must  be  avoided  with  ae  mnch  oare 
as  inoorreqtaess  or  triviality.  Beginnotrs  aim  at  effect ;  they  want  to 
oonstmot  what  they  call  fine  {wriMs';  they  frequently  use  the  Boper. 
lative;  everything  they  describe  is  most  beautiful  or  most  honiole. 
'^are  must  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  so  ridiculous  a  defect. 

109.  While  writing  the  composition,  do  not  stop  to  choose  between 
expressions,  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  render  the  thought ;  to  do 
so  might  expose  one  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  ideas,  and  to  take  from 
the  composition  the  animation  that  should  be  given  to  it. 

110.  When  the  composition  is  finished,  some  time  must  be  taken 
to  review  it,  uo  as  to  set  aside  superfluous  developments,  to  give  to 
the  periods*  more  dipiity,  elegance,  and  harmony ;  to  correct  impro- 
per terms,  barbarisms,  and  solidsms ;  to  punctuate.... Correct 
punctuation  is  very  important:  the  omission  of  a  comma  often 
changes  materially  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sentence. 

"  Condemn  that  poem  which  many  a  day  and  many  a  blot  have  not 
corrected  and  eastigated  ten  times  to  perfect  accuracy." — Hobaob. 


NUMMARY. 

t 

In  most  works  on  the  Science  of  LaaguMgt,  commonly  called 
Grmmmar,  a  rigorous  classification  of  the  various  parts  is  made  on 
the  first  page,  and  each  division  is  taken  up  in  turn  with  a  tcrupuUfua 
onUuion  of  rejference  to  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  succeeding 
divisi<ms  till  each  is  reached.  A  departure  from  this  stereotyped 
plan  has  been  made  in  this  Language  Series  as  is  to  be  seen,  through- 
out the  work.  Having  treated  of  the  principles  of  language  from  a 
practical  standjpoint,  a  synopsis  of  the  four  leading  divisions  of  Lan- 
guage is  now  given. 

1.  Letters:  small  and  capitals.  ' 

2.  Syllables. 
8.  Separate  words :  OrthoSpy. 

,  4.  Spelling. 


'       -  • 

• 

^ 

^ 

I 

oi 

^ 

•• 

S  ' 

^ 

ZS 

« 

o 

^ 

^ 

S 

8 

H 

1.  Orthography. 


2.  Etymology. 


1.  The  ten  Parts  of  Speech :  Parsing. 

2.  Their  modifications:  Analysis.    . 

[  1.  Prefixes.^ 

3.  Their  derivation.   •   3.  Suffixes. 

I  3.  Boots. 

4.  The  Sentence:  Analysis. 


3.  Syntax. 


1.  Analysis. 

2.  Parsing. 


4.  Prosody  or 
Rhetoric. 


1.  Belation  of  words.       ^ 

2.  Agreement  of  words. 

3.  Government  of  words. , 
,  4.  Arrangementof  words:  Composition. 

/  1.  Punctuation. 

2   Utterance     I  ^'  lading. 
2.  Utterance,    j  2.  Elocution. 


3.  Figures :  Analysis. 

4.  Versification. 

5.  Qualities  of  Style. 
G.  Criticism. 


Study  of 
Literature. 


1.  Bfntenoes  are  often  called  Pci/oiZ^. 
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Etymology  of  Some  Grammatical  Terms.  < 


AdjectiYC.— From  Latin  aeijectivus,  a^eetivwn,  added  to. 
A<nr«rb. —        '*         '*      ad,  unto,  beside ;  verbum,  a  word. 
Alphabet.— From  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Alpha, 

Beta. 
AllMfOiyi— 'From  Greek  alios,  other ;  agoreuein,  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 
Anafyiis— From  Greek  ana,  again,  and  luein,  to  loose. 
Apostrophe. — From  Greek  apostrophe,  a  turning  away. 
Article. — From  Latin  artieulutn,  a  joint. 
Aiiteriak. — From  Latin  asteriscm,  a  small  star. 
Auxiliary. — From  Latin  auxilium,  help. 
Climax. — From  Greek  klimax,  ladder,  stairoabe.  . 

Conjuttction. — From  Latin  conjunctio,conjunctionis,  a  joining  together. 
Conjugate. —        "         ••     con  a.nd  jugare,  to  join,  to  yoke,  to  marry. 
Consonant. — From  Latin  conaonam,  from  consonare,  to  sound  at  the 

same  time. 
Diphthong. — From  Greek  dis,  twice ;  ^hthoggot,  voice. 
Ellipsis- — From  Greek  elleipais,  a  leaving,  defect. 
Euimony. — ^From  Greek  eu,  well ;  j)/ione,  sound.  \ 

Et^olonr. — From  Greek  etumos,  true;  logos,  word,  discourse.     ' 
ExdamMion. — From  Latin  ex,  out ;  elamare,  to  cry  out. 
Grammar. — From  Greek  gramma,  letter; 
Homonymous. — ^From  Greek  /lomos,  the  same;  onoma,  hanl^. 
Hyperbole.— From  Greek  huper,  over,  beyond ;  ballein,  to  throw. 
IntMJection. — From  Latin  interjectio,interjectioni8, a, throvringhetyreen. 
Interrogation. — From  Latin  inter,  between ;  rogare,  to  ask. 
Inversion. — From  Latin  iiiversio,  inversionis,  turning  over. 
Irony. — From  Greek  eironeia,  disRimulation. 

Lexicology.— From  Greek  lexis,  a  word;  logos,  a  treatise,  a  discourse. 
Metaphor. — ^From  Greek  vieta,  beyond. over;  p/^em,  to  bring,  to  carry. 
Metonymy. — From  Greek  meta,  indicating  change;  onoma,  name. 
Monosyllable. — From  Greek  moim,  single;  sullabe,  a  syllable. 
Orthography. — From  Greek  orthos,  correct ;  graphein,  to  write. 
Paragrapn.  —From  Greek  para,  beside ;  graphein,  to  write. 
Parenthesis. — From  Greek  para,  beside ;  entithenai,  to  put  in. 
Passive. — ^From  Latin  passivus,  that  suffers. 
Paraphrase. — ^From  Greek  para,  beside ;  phrazein,  to  speak. 
Phrase. — From  Greek  phrazein,  to  speak. 
Pleonasm. — ^From  Greek  pleonasmos,  superabundance. 
Polysyllable. — From  Greek  polus,  many ;  sullahe,  syllable.       ' 
Prefix. — From  Latin  prefixus,  fixed  before. 

PrepOMtion. — From  Latin  prapositio,  prepositionis,  position  before. 
Siimle. — From  Latin  similis,  like,  similar. 
Subjunctive. — From  Latin  suh,  under ;  jungere,  to  join,  subjoin. 
Suffix. — From  Latin  suffixus,  fixed  after. 
Syllable. — From  Greek  sun,  with ;  lamhanein,  to  take. 
Syllepsis. — From  Greek  sullepsis,  a  taking  together. 
Synecdoche. — From  Greek  sun,  with ;  ekdechestliai,  to  receive. 
Synonymous. — From  Greiak  «u;i,  together ;  onoma  or  onuma,  name. 
Syntax. — From  Greek  sun,  with ;  tassein,  to  put  together. 
InuiMtive. — From  Latin  tram,  across ;  ire^  to  go. 
Verb. — From  Latin  verbumt  word. 


ns.^ 
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I.—BELIGIOUS  SELECTIONS. 


L — Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest. 

Fear  was  within  the  tossing  bark 

When  stormy  winds  grew  loud, 
And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dark, 

And  the  tall  mast  was  bowed. 

And  men  stood  breathless  in  their  dread, 

And  baffled  in  their  skill, 
But  one  was  there,  Who  rose  and  said 

To  the  wild  sea .:  "  Be  still ! " 

And  the  wind  ceased,  it  ceased !  that  word 

Passed  through  the  gloomy  sky. 
The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 

And  sank  beneath  His  eye. 

And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep, 

And  silence  on  the  blast, 
As  when  the  righteous  fall  asleep. 

When  Death's  fierce  throes  are  past 

Thou  that  didst  rule  the  angry  hour, 

And  tame  the  tempest's  mood, 
O,  send  Thy  Spirit  forth  in  power. 

O'er  dark  souls  to  brood 

Thou  that  didst  bow  the  billows'  pride. 

Thy  mandates  to  fulfil. 
So  speak  to  Passion's  raging  tide ! 

Speak,  and  say :  "  Peace !  be  still !  ^ 

—Hemans  (1794—1835). 
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II. — St!  Elizabeth  or  Hungary  and  the  Flowers. 

St  Elizabeth  loved  to  carry  secretly  to  the  poor,  not 
only  money,  but  provisions,  and  other  matters  which  she 
destined  for  them.  She  vent,  thus  laden,  by  the  winding 
and  rugged  paths  that  led  from  the  castle  to  the  city,  and 
n  to  cabins  of  the  neighboring  valleys.  One  day,  vfhcn 
accompanied  by  one  of  her  favorite  maidens,  as  she  descend- 
ed from  the  castle,  and  carrying  under  her  mantle,  bread, 
meat,  eggs,  and  other  food  to  distribute  to  the  poor,  she 
suddenly  encountered  her  husband,  who  was  returning  from 
10  hunting. 

Astonished  to  see  her  thus,  toiling  on  under  the  weight 
of  her  burden,  he  said  to  her:  "  Let  us  see  what  you  carry," 
and  at  the  same  time  drew  open  the  mantle  which  she  held 
closely  to  her  bosom;  but  beneath  it  were  only  red  and 
15  white  roses,  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  this 
astonished  him,  as  it  was  no  longer  the  season  of  flowers. 
Seeing  that  Elizabeth  was  troubled,  he  sought  to  console 
her  by  his  caresses,  but  he  ceased  suddenly,  on  seeing  over 
her  head  a  luminous  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  crucifix. 

BO  He  then  desired  her  to  continue  her  loute  without 
being  disturbed  by  him,  and  he  returned  to  VVartburg, 
meditating  with  recollection  on  what  God  did  for  her,  and 
carrying  with  him  one  of  these  wonderful  roses,  which  he 
possessed  all  his  life;    At  the  spot  where  this  meeting  took 

S5  place,  he  erected  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  to  con- 
secrate for  ever  the  remembrance  of  that  which  he  had  seen 
hovering  over  the  head  of  his  wife. 

^Montalembert  (1810—1870). 


'     III.— In  Rome. 

At  last,  the  dream  of  youth 

Stands  fair  and  bright  before  me, 

The  sunshine  of  the  home  of  truth 
Falls  tremulously  o'er  me. 

And  tower,  and  spire,  and  lofty  dome, 
In  brightest  skies  are  gleaming ; 

Walk  I,  to-day,  the  ways  of  Rome, 
Or  am  I  only  dreaming  ? 
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No,  Uis  no  dream ;  my  very  eyes 
10  Gaze  on  the  hill-tops  seven  ; 

Where  crosses  rise  and  kiss  the  skies^ 
And  grandly  point  to  Heaven. 

Grey  ruins  loom  on  ev'ry  side, 
Each  stone  an  age's  story ; 
18  They  seen^  the  very  ghosts  of  pride 

That  watch  the  grave  of  glory. 

There  senates  sat,  whose  scepter  sought 

An  empire  without  limit ; 
Their  grandeur  dreamed  its  dream,  and  thought 
10  That  death  would  never  dim  it 

There  rulers  reigned ;  yon  heap  of  stones 
Was  once  their  gorgeous  palace ; 

Beside  them  now,  on  altar  thrones, 
The  priests  lift  up  the  chalice. 

SB  There  legions  marched  with  bucklers  bright, 

And  lances  lifted  o'er  them ; 
While  flags,  like  eagles  plumed  for  flight. 
Unfurled  their  wings  before  them. 

There  poets  sang,  whose  deathless  name 
80  Is  linked  in  deathless  verses ; 

"  There  heroes  hushed  with  shouts  of  fame, 
,         Their  trampled  victims'  curses. 

There  marched  the  warriors  back  to  home, 
Beneath  yon  crumbling  portal, 
35  And  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Rome 

The  proud  crown  of  immortal 

There  soldiers  stood  with  armor  on, 

In  steel-clad  ranks  and  serried, 
The  while  their  red  swords  flashed  upon 
40  The  slave  whose  rights  they  buried. 

Here  Pagan  pride  with  scepter  stood. 

And  fame  would  not  forsake  it, 
Until  a  simple  cross  of  wood 

Came  from  the  East  to  break  it 

45  That  Rome  is  dead — here  is  the  grave — 

Dead  glory  rises  never ; 
And  countless  crosses  o'er  it  wave. 
And  will  wave  on  forever. 
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Beyond  the  Tiber  gleams  a  dome 
BO  Above  the  hill-tops  seven  ; 

It  arches  o'er  the  world  from  Rome, 
And  leads  the  world  to  Heaven. 

—A.  J.  Byan  (1840—) 


IV. — The  Journey  to  Bethlehem. 

A  little  group  is  seen  to  advance  slowly  from  the  mean 
and  obscure. village  of  Nazareth,  on  its  way  to  Bethlehem, 
the  regal  city.  None  of  the  pride  and  circumstance  of 
oriental  traveling  distinguishes  its  progress;  no  swelling 
5  retinue  of  menials  and  dependents  surrounds  it,  to  anticipate 
the  wants  and  administer  to  the  gratification  of  their  masters ; 
no  well-appointed  train  of  camels  follow,  to  convey  the 
provisions  and  conveniences  almost  indispensable  in  such 
a  journey. 

10  A  poor  artisan,  with  affectionate  solicitude,  alone  guides 
the  steps  of  the  humble  beast,  whereon  rides  a  tender 
female,  apparently  unfit,  by  her  situation,  to  undertake  so 
long  and  fatiguing  a  pilgrimage.  When  they  arrive  for  the 
night's  repose,  no  greeting  hails  them,  no  curiosity  gazes 

15  on  them ;  when  they  depart  to  renew  their  toil,  no  good 

wishes  are  heard  to  cheer  and  encourage  them  on  their  way. 

Humble,   meek,  and    unpretending,   they   are    passed 

.    unsaluted  at  every  step,  by  the  crowds,  who,  boasting  the 

same  descent,  scorn  to  acknowledge  them  as  members  of 

ao  the  regal  stock,  and  hasten  forward  to  secure  every  accom- 
modation, till  they  leave  this  tender  maid  and  her  offspring, 
no  roof  but  a  stable,  and  no  cradle  but  a  manger. 

Upon  this  little  group  the  angels  attended  with  care 
more  tender  than  they  have  for  the  ordinary  just,  lest  they 

25  should  dash  their  foot  against  a  stone;  for  on  its  safety 
depend  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  consummation  of  the 
law,  the  manifestation  of  God's  truth,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  world. 

In  it  are  centered  all  the  counsels  of  Heaven  since  the 

30  creation  of  man ;  for  it  the  whole  land  has  been  put  into 
movement ;  rnd  the  Roman  emperor  issued  his  "mandate 
from  the  throne  of  the  world;  solely  that  this  maid  might  be 
brought  to  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  order  that  from  it  might 
come  forth,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  Ruler  who  should 

85  govern  the  people  of  God. 

—Cardinal  TFise/wawj;  1802—1865). 
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V. — Mass. 

To  me  nothing  is  so  consoling,  so  piercing,  so  thrilling, 
so  overcoming,  as  the  Mass,  said  as  it  is  among  us.  I  could 
attend  Masses  for  ever  and  not  be  tired.  It  is  not  a  mere 
form  of  words — it  is  a  great  action,  the  greatest  action  that 

6  can  be  on  earth.  It  is  not  the  invocation  merely,  but,  if 
I  dare  use  the  word,  the  evocation  of  the  Eternal  He 
becomes  present  on  the  altar  in  flesh  and  blood,  before 
whom  angels  bow  and  devils  tremble.  This  is  that  awful 
event  which  is  the  scope,  and  the  interpretation,  of  every 

10  part  of  the  solemnity.  Words  are  necessary,  but  as  means, 
not  as  ends;  they  are  not  mere  addresses  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  they  are  the  instruments  of  what  is  far  higher,  of 
consecration,  of  sacrifice.  They  hurry  on,  as  if  impatient 
to  fulfil  their  mission.     Quickly  they  go,  the  whole  is  quick, 

15  for  they  are  all  parts  of  one  integral  action.  Quickly  they 
go,  for  they  are  awful  words  of  sacrifice,  they  are  a  work  too 
great  to  delay  upon,  as  when  it  was  said  in  the  beginning, 
"What  thou  doest,  do  quickly."  Quickly  they  pass,  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  goes  with  them,  as  He  passed  along  the 

ao  lake  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  quickly  calling  first  one  and 
then  another ;  quickly  they  pass ;  because  as  the  lightning 
which  shineth  from  one  part  of  the  heaven  unto  the  other, 
so  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Quickly  they  pass, 
for  they  are  as  the  words  of  Moses,  when  the  Lord  came 

25  down  in  the  cloud,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  I^ord,  as  he 
passed  by,  "The  Lurd,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." 
And  as  Moses  on  the  mountain,  so  we  too  "  make  haste 
and  bow  our  heads  to  the  earth,  and  adore."     So  we,  all 

30  around,  each  in  his  place,  look  out  for  the  great  Advent, 
"  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water,"  each  in  his  place, 
with  his  own  heart,   with  his  own  wants,  with  his  own 

•  thoughts,  with  his  own  intentions,  with  his  own  prayers, 
separate  but  concordant,  watching  what  is  going  on,  watch- 

35  ing  its  progress,  uniting  in  its  consummation;  not  painfully 
and  hopelessly  following  a  hard  form  of  prayer  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  but,  like  a  concert  of  musical  instruments, 
each  different,  but  concurring  in  a  sweet  harmony,  we  take 
our  part  with  God's  priest,  supporting  him,  yet  guarded  by 

40  him.  There  are  little  children  there,  and  old  men,  and 
simple  laborers,  and  students  in  seminaries,  priests  preparing 
for  Mass,  priests  making  their  thanksgiving,  there  are  inno- 
cent maidens,  and  there  are  penitent  sinners ;  but  out  of 
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these  many  minds  rises  one  Eucharistic  hymn,  and  the 
49  great  action  is  the  measure  and  the  scope  of  it.  ^ 

— Cardinal  Nevmunn, 


VI. — Immaculate  Conception. 

The  day,  the  happy  day  '"^  dawning, 
The  glorious  feast  of  Mdiy's  chiefest  praise,     « 

That  brightens  like  a  second  morning. 
The  clouded  evening  of  these  latter  days. 

5        High  up,  the  realms  of  angels  ringeth 

.     With  hymns  of  triumph  to  its  mortal  Queen, 
While  earth  its  song  of  welcome  singeth 
In  every  shady  grove  and  valley  green. 

Hail,  Queen,  whose  life  is  just  beginning, 
10  Thrice  welcome.  Mother  of  a  fallen  race  I  i\ 

The  sinless  come  to  save  the  sinning,  ' 

Thyself  the  chosen  aqueduct  of  grace  I 

Immaculate  I  O  dear  exemption  ! 
A  spotless  soul  for  God,  entire  and  free, 
15        Redeemed  with  such  a  choice  redemption. 

Angel  nor  saint  can  share  the  praise  with  thee. 

O  Virgin  brighter  than  the  brightest, 

'Mid  all  the  beauteous  throngs  that  shine  above  i 
O  maiden  whiter  than  the  whitest 
ao  Of  lily  flowers  in  Eden's  sacred  grove  ! 

Chief  miracle  of  God's  compassion. 
Choice  mirror  of  His  burning  holiness, 

Whose  heart  His  mercy  deigned  to  fashion 
Far  more  than  F.ve's  sad  ruin  to  redress.         f 

95        Earth's  cities !  let  your  bells  be  reeling. 

And  all  your  temple»-gates  wide  open  fling. 
With  banners  flying,  cannon  pealing, 
The  blessed  Queen  of  our  Redemption  sing* 

See  I  Mary  comes  !  O  jubilation  1 
80  She  comes  with  love  to  cheer  a  guilty  race; 

O  triumph,  triumph,  all  creations  ! 
O  Cluistians !  triumph  in  redeeming  grace. 

—F.  W.  Fiilber- 
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VII.— Where  can  my  Soul  b^ind  Rest? 

Dim  twilight  broods  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  birds  have  hushed  their  nnelody : 
I  sadly  gaze  on  yon  bright  star — 
My  soul's  true  home  is  far  so  far  1 

My  restless  heart's  a  stranger  here ! 
Where'er  I  wander  far  or  near 
I  seek  in  vain  for  joy  and  peace, 
My  homesick  soul  longs  for  release. 

Earth's  sweetest  joys  last  but  a  while, 
Dark  teats  soon  quench  the  brightest  smile, 
The  sparkling  eye  is  dimmed  by  death, 
And  beauty  pales  at  his  chill  breath  I 

Earth's  pleasures  tempt  but  to  defile, 
Earth's  beauty  lures  but  to  beguile : 
Wealth,  like  the  thorn,  with  stinging  smart, 
Can  only  burn  and  wound  the  heart 

Where  have  the  joys  of  childhood  gone  ? 
Where  have  youth's  golden  visions  flown  ? 
Where  shall  my  yearning  hopes  be  blest  ? 
Where  shall  my  weary  heart  find  rest  ? 

The  stream  e'er  seeks  the  sounding  sea, 
The  flow'ret  lures  the  honey-bee. 
The  wild  bird  flies  to  its  fond  nest^ 
In  Heaven  alone  my  soul  can  rest ! 

— From  Muller^s  "  God  the  Teacher  of  Mmkind,** 


Faber- 


VIII. — Fishers  of  Men. 

The  boats  are  out,  and  the  storm  is  high ; 

We  kneel  on  the  shore  and  pray  i 
The  Star  of  the  Sea  shines  still  in  the  sky, 

And  God  is  our  help  and  stay. 

The  fishers  are  weak,  and  the  tide  is  strong, 
And  their  boat  seems  slight  and  frail ; 

But  St.  Peter  has  steered  it  for  them  so  long, 
It  would  weather  a  rougher  ^ale.  \ 
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St  John  the  Beloved  sails  with  them  too, 
And  his  loving  words  they  hear ; 
10        So  with  tender  trust  the  boat's  brave  crew 
Neither  doubt,  or  pause,  or  fear. 

He  Who  sent  them  fishing  is.  with  them  still, 

And  He  bids  them  cast  their  net ; 
And  He  has  the  power  their  boat  to  fill,     ^ 
15  So  we  know  He  will  do  it  yet. 

They  have  cast  their  nets  again  and  again, 

And  now  call  to  us  on  shore ; 
If  our  feeble  prayers  seem  only  in  vain, 

We  will  pray  and  pray  the  more. 

90        Though  the  storm  is  loud,  and  our  voice  is  drowned 
By  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea, 
We  know  that  more  terrible  tempests  found  | 

Their  Ruler,  O  Lord,  in  Thee  I  ^■■■ 

See,  they  do  not  pause,  they  are  toiling  on, 
25  Yet  they  cast  a  loving  glance 

On  the  star  above,  and  ever  anon 
Look  up  through  the  blue  expanse. 

» 

O  Mary,  listen !  for  danger  is  nigh, 
And  we  know  thou  art  near  us  then ; 
ao        For  thy  Son's  dear  servants  to  thee  we  cry, 
Sent  out  as  fishers  of  men. 

O,  watch — as  of  old  thou  didst  watch  the  boat 

On  the  Galilean  lakes — 
And  grant  that  the  fishers  may  keep  afloat 
85  Till  the  nets  o'ercharged  shall  break. 

^Adelaide  Atin  Procter  (1826--1864)i 


IX. — Give  Me  Thy  Heart. 

With  echoing  steps  the  worshipers 

Departed  one  by  one ; 
The  organ's  pealing  voice  was  stilled, 

The  vesper  fiymn  was  done ; 
The  shadows  fell  from  roof  to  arch, 

Dim  was  the  incensed  air, 
One. lamp  alone,  with  trembling  ray. 

Told  of  th^  Presence  there ' 
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In  the  dark  church  she  knelt  alone ; 
M)  Her  tears  were  falling  fast ; 

**Help,  Lord, "she  cried,  "the  shades  of  deaih 

Upon  my  soul  are  cast  1 
Have  I  not  shunned  the  path  of  sin, 
And  chosen  the  better  part  ?  " — 
16  What  voice  came  through  the  sacred  air  ? — 

"  My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart  1 " 


"  Have  I  not  laid  before  Thy  shrine 

My  wealth,  O  Lord  ?  "  she  cried ; 
'*  Have  I  kept  aught  of  gems  or  gold, 

To  minister  to  pride  ? 
Have  I  not  bade  youth's  joys  retire, 

And  vain  delights  depart  ?  " — 
But  sad  and  tender  was  the  voice, — 

"  My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart ! " 


20 


1864). 


25  "  Have  I  not.  Lord,  gone  day  by  day 

Where  Thy  poor  children  dwell ; 
And  carried  help,  and  gold,  and  food  1 

O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  it  well  1 
From  many  a  house,  from  many  a  soul, 
80  My  hand  bids  care  depart : " — 

More  sad,  more  tender  was  the  voice,-^ 
"  My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart ! " 

"  Have  I  not  worn  my  strength  away 
With  fast  and  penance  sore  ? 
86  Have  I  not  watched  and  wept  ?  "  she  cried ; 

"  Did  Thy  dear  Saints  do  more  ? 
Have  t  not  gained  Thy  grace,  O  Lord, 

And  won  in  Heaven  my  part?" — 
It  echoed  louder  in  her  soul — 
40  "  My  child,  give  Me  thy  heart  t 

"  For  I  have  loved  tHee  with  a  love 

No  mortal  heart  can  sliow  ; 
A  love  so  deep.  My  Saints  in  Heaven 
-   Its  depths  can  never  know ; 
45  When  pierced  and  wounded  on  the  Cross, 

Man's  sin  and  doom  were  Mine, 
I  loved  thee  with  undying  love, 
Immortal  and  divine ! 
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'*  I  loved  thee  ere  the  skies  were  spread ; 
60  My  soul  bears  all  thy  pains  ; 

To  gain  thy  love  My  Sacred  Heort 

In  earthly  shrines  remains : 
Vain  are  thy  offerings,  vain  thy  sighs, 
Without  one  gift  divine ; 
AS  Give  it,  My  child,  thy  heart  to  Me, 

And  it  shall  rest  in  Mine  1" 


-^Adelaide  A,  Procter  (1826—1864). 


|| 


X. — ^The  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.     . 

But  there  is  still  another  link,  the  most  binding  of  any, 
because  it  is  of  divine  foundation  :  it  is  that  which  connects 
them  all,  priests  and  people,  with  the  great  center  of  unity, 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  without  which  the  whole  would  have 

6  long  since  ended  in  a  wreck.  This  is  the  beacon,  lit  up  by 
infinite  wisdom  for  the  Christian  mariner ;  and  by  keeping 
it  in  constant  view,  those  great  men  who  stood  at  the  helm 
of  the  Irish  Church,  guided  the  vessel  in  triumphant 
security ;  they  set  the  billows,  and  the  tempest,  and  the 

10  terrors  that  encompassed  them,  at  defiance.  In  unabated 
fidelity  and  veneration  for  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  never  yet  been  surpassed  by  any 
Christian  nation  on  earth;  and  for  their  consciencious 
adherence  to  it,  no  other  nation  has  ever  suffered  so  much. 

15  This  it  was  which  forced  James  I.  to  exclaim  that  "  the  very 
atmosphere  of  Ireland  was  infected  with  popery."  It  was 
this  which  made  bigotry  outrageous,  generated  the  penal 
code,  drew  forth  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  at  divers 
periods  reduced  the  noblest  country  in  the  world  to  the 

so  frightful  condition  of  a  desert  Nevertheless,  the  same 
ancient  belief  continues  to  flourish  triumphant  amongst 
us ;  and  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Ireland,  with  her 
millions,  glories  in  the  appellation  of  Catholic :  her  churches 
are  rising  up  magnificently    and  almost  without  number 

as  throughout  the  land ;  the  glory  of  ancient  times  \k  revived 
in  her  seats  of  literature,  and  that  the  last  age  of  this 
singularly  protected  Church  may,  in  some  respects,  corres- 
pond with  the  days  of  her  primitive  glory,  she  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  sent  forth  her  numerous  missionaries  to 

80  various  nations :  to  the  East  and  to  the  West— K^limates  to 
which  the  light  of  Christianity  had  scarcely  ever  before 
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penetrated.  But  that  which  completes  her  triumph,  and  to 
which  Irishmen  had  for  too  long  a  time  been  strangers,  is 
at  length  returned;  the  sun  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
has  appeared  above  the  horizon,  the  clouds  of  bigotry  are 
dispersed,  the  wall  of  separation,  where  craft  and  self-policy 
were  wont  to  conceal  themselves,  is  thrown  down,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  divested  of  all  over-grown 
^wealth,  upheld  by  a  learned  and  a  pious  priesthood,  and 
40  allowed  to  rest  on  its  own  merits,  now  overspreads  the  land 
in  all  its  luster,  independent — glorious — immortal. 

— liev,  J,  M^Brermarif  0.8.F, 


XI. — The  Immortality  of  the  Papacy. 

Even  from  a  human  point  of  view,  there  is,  perhaps^  no 
more  remarkable  or  magnificent  spectacle  in  historv, 
than  that  presented  by  the  long  line  of  Roman  Pontins. 
The  golden  chain  of  the  succession  stretches  across  the 

A  broad  historic  field,  from  St.  Peter,  in  the  first  century,  to 
Pius  IX.,  in  the  nineteenth ;  and  not  a  link  of  it  has  been 
broken  by  the  changes  of  time  and  the  rude  shocks  of 
events  ,  during  more  than  eighteen  centuries  1  Compared 
with  this  venerable  line  of  bishops,  the  oldest  ancestral  and 

10  royal  houses  of  Europe  arc  but  of  yesterday.  Ihese  have 
all  undergone  the  changes  incident  to  human  things ;  that 
has  proved  itself  superior  to  all  vicissitudes,  and  has  come 
triumphant  out  of  every  iier^  ordeal.  Through  sunshine 
and  tempest,  through  whirlwinds  and  revolutions,  through 

is  the  wreck  of  empires  and  the  changes  of  dynasties,  through 

ruins  cumbering  its  pathway  during  long  a^es,  the  Papacy 

has  survived,  and  it  still  lives,  with  undiminished  vigor,  and 

ever-renewed  vitality. 

The  imperial  line  of  the  Roman  Caesars  began  the  race 

20  with  the  Papacy ;  it  was  strong  and  the  Papacy  was  weak ; 
but  the  line  of  the  Caesars  which  was  inaugurated  under 
auspices  so  promising  and  so  splendid,  by  Augustus,  after 
a  period  of  less  than  five  centuries,  terminated  disastrously 
and  ingloriously  in  Augustulus(or  the  little  Augustus) ;  while 

25  the  Papacy  was  still  young,  and  had  hardly  yet  gained  a 
firm  foot-hold  on  the  earth.  The  line  of  the  Eastern 
Caesars  began  with  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
closed  with  Constantine  Paleologus  in  the  fifteenth.  Still 
the  Papacy  remained  more  firmly  seated  than  ever  on  the 

80  Chair  of  Peter.    This  wonderful  tenaci^  of  life  becomes 
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Still  more  astonishing  when  we  reflect  upon  the  terrible 
conflicts  through  which  the  Papacy,  like  the  Church,  has 
passed  during  its  long  pilgrimage  on  earth.  For  three 
centuries  the  sword  of  persecution,  wielded  by  the  mightiest 

85  empire  which  the  world  ever  saw,  wa&seldom  returned  to  the 
scabbard,  and  to  be  a  Roman  Pontiff  was  to  be  a  candidate 
for  martyrdom.  More  than  thirty  of  the  early  Pontiffs  were 
made  to  pass  from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  crown^  un^er 
the  ax  of  the  pagan  executioner.      At  each  successive 

40  decapitation,  the  cruel  instruments  of  imperial  despotism 
no  doubt  boasted  that  the  line  was  extinct,  and  that  no 
priest  would  be  found  bold  enough  to  step  into  the  danger- 
ous post  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  previous  incumbent 
No  doubt  the  certain  downfall  of  popery  was  then  a  hun- 

^  dred  times  predicted,  with  at  least  as  much  earnestness^  and 
with  more  seeming  probability  than  it  has  been  foretold  on 
less  plausible  grounds  by  many  in  modern  times,  who  so 
loudly  vaunt  their  zeal  for  Christianity.  But  as  the  pagan 
prophecies  were  falsified  by  the  event,  so  may  we  reason- 

60  ably  hope  and  confidently  expect  that  those  of  their  Christian 

imitators  will  not  be  realized.     If  history  conveys  any 

certain  lesson,  we  may  safely  derive  this  steadfast  conclusion 

from  its  faithful  and  constant  verdict  of  eighteen  centuries. 

—MostBev.  M,  J.  Spalding  (1810—1872). 

XII. — Immortality. 

I  lingered  several  weeks  around  the  grave  of  my  mother, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  where  she  had  lived.     It  was  the 
place  where  I  had  passed  my  own  childhood  and  youth. 
It  was  the  scene  of  those  early  associations  which  become 
6  the  dearer  to  us  as  we  leave  them  the  farther  behind.     I 
stood  where  I  had  sported  in  the  freedom  of  early  child- 
hood ;  but  I  stood  alone,  for  no  one  was  there  with  whom 
I  could  speak  of  its  frolics.    One  feels  singularly  desolate 
'   when  he  sees  only  strange  faces  and  hears  only  strange 
10  voices  in  what  was  the  home  of  his  early  life. 

I  returned  to  the  village  where  I  had  resided  fox  many 
years;  but  what  was  that  spot  to  me  now?  Nature  had 
done  much  for  it,  but  Nature  herself  is  very  much  what  we 
make  ner.  There  must  be  beauty  in  our  souls,  or  we  shall 
see  no  loveliness  in  her  face ;  and  beauty  had  died  out  of 
my  soul  She  who  might  have  recalled  it  to  life  and  thrown 
its  hues  over  all  the  world,  was — but  of  that  I  will  not 
speak.- 
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It  was  now  that  I  really  needed  the  hope  of  immortality. 

90  The  world  was  to  me  one  vast  desert,  and  life  was  without 
end  or  aim.  The  hope  of  immortality  1  We  want  it  when 
earth  has  lost  its  glosf^  of  novelty ;  when  our  hopes  have 
been  blasted,  our  affections  withered,  and  the  shortness  of 
life  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  pursuits  have  come  home 

33  to  us  and  made  us  exclaim  :  **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 
We  wantj  then,  the  hope  of  immortality  to  give  to  life  an 
end,  an  aim.  We  all  of  us  at  times  feel  this  want.  The 
infidel  feels  it  in  early  life.  He  learns  all  too  soon,  what 
to  him  is  a  withering  fact,  that  man  does  not  complete  his 

so  destiny  on  earth.  Man  never  completes  anything  here. 
What,  then,  shall  he  do,  if  there  be  no  hereafter  ?  With 
what  courage  can  I  betake  myself  to  my  task  ?  I  may 
begin ;  but  the  grave  lies  between  me  and  the  completion. 
Death  will  come  to  interrupt  my  work,  and  compel  me  to 

35  leave  it  unfinished.    This  is  more  terrible  to  me  than  the 

'  thought  of  ceasmg  to  be.     I  could  almost,  at  least,  I  think 

I  could,  consent  to  be  no  more,  after  I  had  finished  my 

work,  achieved  my  destiny ;  but  to  die  before  my  work  is 

completed,  while  that  destiny  is  but  begun — this  is  the 

40  death  which  comes  to  me  indeed  as  a  "  King  of  Terrors." 

The  hope  of  another  life  to  be  the.  complement  of  this, 

steps  in  to  save  us  from  this  death,  to  give  us  the  courage 

and  the  hope  to  begin.    The  rough  sketch  shall  hereafter 

become  the  finished  picture;  the  artist  shall  give  it  the 

45  last  touch  at  his  easel ;  the  science  we  had  just  begun  shall 
be  completed,  and  the  incipient  destiny  shall  be  achieved. 
Fear  not,  then,  to  begin ;  thou  hast  eternity  before  thee  in 
which  ,to  end ! 

-^Brownson  (1803—1876). 


10 


XIII.— To  My  Own  Soul. 

Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Fooled  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 

Eat  up  thy  charge?  Is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 

And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store,* 
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By  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  droRs ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  he  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

'^Shnkr»pt'(m  (15C4— 1616). 
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XIV.— Thb Paschal FiRR  or  St.  Patrick.^ 

On  Tara's  hill  the  daylight  dies— 

On  Tara's  plain  'tis  dead  : 
'*  Till  Baal's  unkindled  fires  shall  rise, 

No  fire  must  flame  instead." 
Tis  thus  the  king  commanding  speaks, 

Commands  and  speaks  in  vain— 
For  lo  1  a  Are  defiant  breaks 

From  out  the  woods  of  Slanc. 

For  there  in  prayer  is  Patrick  bent, 

With  Christ  his  soul  is  knit. 
And  there  before  his  simple  tent 

The  Pascal  fire  is  lit  ^        '^' 

**  What  means  this  flame  that  through  the  night 

Illumines  all  the  vale  ? 
What  rebel  hand  a  Are  dare  light 

Before  the  flres  of  Baal  ? '' 

O  King !  when  Baal's  dark  reign  is  o'er, 

When  thyself  art  gone, 
This  fire  will  light  the  Irish  shore, 

And  lead  its  people  on  : 
Will  lead  them  on  full  many  a  night 

Through  which  they're  doomed  to  go,  ' 

Like  that  which  led  the  Israelite  '  ' 

From  bondage  and  from  woe. 


10 


\ 


This  fire,  this  sacred  fire  of  God, 

Young  hearts  shall  bear  afar, 
To  lands  no  human  foot  hath  trod. 

Beneath  the  western  star. 
To  lands  where  Faith's  bright  flag,  unfurled 
■    By  those  who  here  have  knelt, 
Shall  give  unto  a  newer  world 

The  scepter  of  the  Celt. 


\ 
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Thus  'twill  l)c,  thnt  there  nnd  here, 

In  hovel  or  in  hall, 
One  night  in  each  revolving  year 

This  memory  shall  rcrnll, 
One  hour  of  brightncHM  in  their  night. 

Where'er  the  (lael  may  rtmu), 
When  lore  this  fcntal  Are  shall  light 

For  Patrick  and  for  home  I 

— /J(tNM  Fhrmcti  McCarthy  (1810^ 
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XV. — Inki.uknck  or  Canada  on  thk  (^athoucitv  or 

Tiiic  Unitki)  Statics. 

Canadian  blood  runs  through  the  whole  community; 
and  as  the  immigration  from  tne  neighboring  Dominion 
is  likely  to  continue,  this  element  must  rise  in  importance. 
The  last  century  has  wrought  many  changes,  but  perhaps 

6  in  them  all  none  is  stranger  than  the  influence  of  Canada 
on  the  United  States.  Providence  seems  almost  in  mockery 
to  have  made  human  schemes  and  designs  result  in  the 
very  revf  ^se  of  what  men  aimed  at  and  strove  to  accompliNh. 
From  tht  closing  decade' of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 

10  American  Colonics,  and  especially  New  England,  strove 
with  all  the  fury  of  fanatic  zeal  to  crush  Canada.  Expedi- 
tions went  forth  headed  by  ministers,  who  bore  an  ax  with 
which  to  demolish  every  representation  of  "  Tesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified "  that  they  could  find  in  the  Catholic 

IS  churches  of  the  French  i)rovmce.  The  outrages  they  did 
commit  in  cold  blood,  in  edifices  set  apart  for  clivine 
worship,  and  which  in  all  international  law  are  respected, 
are  matter  of  history,  and  excited  then,  as  they  excite  now, 
the  reprobation  of  all  sound  thinkers.    Canada  fell  at  last, 

90  weak  as  she  was,  not  that  she  did  not  struggle  bravely,  but 
that  her  vile  king  abandoned  her.  Then  Providence  arrested 
what  seemed  inevitable.  Catholicity  was  not  overthrown. 
Canada  remained  true  to  the  faith,  and  has  remained  so  to 
this  day.    The  Colonies  in  their  wrath,  made  this  one  of 

>s  the  great  'vrongs  for  which  they  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  They  began  the  Revolution  as  ultra  Protestants, 
but  requiring  aid,  put  their  ultra  Protestantism  aside  to  talk 
the  language  of  liberality  and  toleration,  in  the  presence 
of  the  envoys,  the  army,  and  navy  of  Catholic  France. 

80  The  new  governments,  and  the  new  central  governments, 
have  been  steadily  tending  to  the  point  where  the  state  does 
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violence  to  the  conviclions  of  tu)  man,  woman  or  child, 
and  enforces  no  State  religious  doctrines,  or  systems,  or 
stand-points  on  the  citizen. 

•8  Meanwhile,  Catholic  Canada  is  sending  her  Catholic 
sons,  her  priests,  her  devoted  Sisterhood,  into  this  country. 
New  England,  which  sought  with  such  rabid  hate  to  crush 
Canada  and  Canadian  Catholicity,  now  sees  her  towns 
swarm  with  Canadian  Catholics,  with  churches  and  convents. 

*0  Did  the  early  Cottons,  and  Mathers,  and  Kndicotts,  and 
Winthrops,  ever  dream  of  such  a  result?  Did  they  foresee 
that  when  their  stern  unchristian  Calvinism  had  given  place 
to  Unitarianism  there  would  be  seventy  thousand  Canadian 
Catholics  in   Massachusetts,   thirteen   thousand    in    New 

**  Hampshire,  more  than  twice  as  many  in  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  ten  thousand  in  Rhode  Island,  and  as  many  in 
Connecticut,  and  twenty-six  thousand  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  living  their  Canadian  life,  with  church,  and  priest, 
and  nun,  reproducing  that  hated   province  on   that  New 

*>  England  soil,  which  they  sought  to  separate  by  a  wall  of 
fire  from  all  dissent?  Catholics  of  other  lands  there 
would  be,  in  their  eyes,  bad  enough;  the  despised  Irish 
Catholics  bad,  very  bad  ;  Catholics  of  New  England  lineage, 
and  many  there  be,  horrible  enough;  but  nothing,  we  think, 

S5  would  have  curdled  the  blood  of  those  New  England 
worthies  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  more  than  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  the  day  would  come 
when  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Canadian  Catholics 
would  quiatly  seat  themselves  on  the  sacred  soil  of  New 

eo  England  1  —J,  G.  Shea  (1824—). 


XVI. — The  Catholic  Church  a\d  the  Laboring 

Classes. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  beneficent  action  and 
influence  of  the  Church  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
and  artisan  classes.  At  the  time  of  the  Advent  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  the  civilization  of  the  pagan  world  had  reached 

5  its  height,  but  it  was  a  cold,  heartless  civilization  5  it  was 
like  a  marble  statue  by  Phidias,  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
seeming  to  breathe  and  palpitate  with  life,  but  yet  hard, 
cold,  unfeeling,  and  pitiless.  There  was  then  no  pity' for 
the  poor,  and  no  consideration  for  the  toiling  masses. 

10  Labor  had  fallen  into  contempt,  was  a  badge  of  degradation, 
and  considered  as  only  fit  for  slaves.     Workmen  werb 
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deprived  of  the  rights  of  manhood,  were  obbcd  of  their 
liberties  and  civil  rights,  and  were  reduced  to  the  position 
of  slaves.  Both  in  (ircclc  and  Roman  civilization,  work 
had  been  made  servile,  and  working  men  slaves.  At  the 
time  of  Augustus  Ciesar,  there  were  upwards  of  sixtv 
millions  of  slaves  in  tlie  vast  empire  over  which  he  ruled. 
And  these  slaves  were  not  men  on  whose  brows  an  Indian 
or  an  African  sun  had  burnt  the  brand  of  slavery ;  they 
were,  in  blood  and  race,  the  equals  of  their  masters.  In 
Roman  law,  a  slave  was  not  a  person,  but  a  thing ;  he  had 
of  course,  no  civil  or  political  rights ;  he  had  no  power  to 
receive  a  legacy,  no  power  of  civil  action,  and  was  entirely 
beyond  the  pale  and  protection  of  the  law ;  he  had  not  even 
religious  duties  or  ho|)es.  He  was,  in  every  thing,  absolutely 
subject  to  his  master's  will,  who  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  him.  Such  is  the  frightful  condition  to  which, 
millions  of  working  men  were  nMJuced  in  ancient  civilization, 
when  they  were  described  by  Seneca  as  having  "  fettered 
feet,  bound  hands,  and  branded  faces." 

Our  divine  Saviour  became  a  working  man,  was  a  car- 
penter, and  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  for  years 
labored  and  toiled  with  St.  Josei)h  for  his  daily  bread. 

He  thus  made  labor  sacred,  He  exalted  it  in  human 
estimation,  and  gave  it  a  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
a  power  of  merit  in  the  eyes  of  God.  In  the  Christian 
system,  labor  having  become  ennobled  by  the  action  and 
example  of  Christ,  the  workingman  rose  in  the  scale  of 
human  estimation ;  he  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  possessing  human  rights 
and  liberties  and  duties.  Men,  whether  free  or  bond,  were 
taught  the  doctrines  of  equality  before  God,  who  was  their 
common  Father ;  they  were  taught  the  doctrine  of  human 
and  Christian  brotherhood,  that,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  "  in  one  spirit  they  were  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free."  (i.  Corinth- 
ians, xii.  13.);  "that  they  were  all  children  of  God  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  was  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free,  but  that  they  were  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  (Galatians  iii.  27-28.)  These  blessed  sounds  broke 
with  the  power  and  magic  of  delightful  music  on  the  ears 
of  the  fettered  slaves.  Millions  of  human  beings,  bowed 
down  under  the  intolerable  burdens  and  unspeakable  sorrows 
of  slavery,  lifted  up  their  heads,  raised  their  eyes  towards 
Heaven,  and  began  to  hope. 

—Uiiiht  Rev.  John  Walsh,  D.D;  (1830—). 
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XVII. — The   Christian    Pilgrim   at   Niagara  ^alls. 

The  Cataract  of  Niagara  has  been  well  called  "  nature's 
high  altar ; "  the  water,  as  it  descends  in  white  foam,  the 
altar-cloth ;  the  spray,  the  incense ;  the  rainbow,  the  lights 
on  the  altar.  One  must  cry  out :  **  Great  is  the  Lord,  and 
6  admirable  are  His  works  I  How  great  is  Thy  naine  through 
the  whole  world!  Lei  us  adore  and  love  Him  with  our 
whole  hearts  and  our  whole  souls."  As  the  pilgrim  passes 
over  one  of  the  bridges  that  span  the  islands,  he  will  see 
torrents  of  water  rushing  madly  as  it  were  from  the  clouds, 

10  the  only  background  to  be  seen ;  and  he  is  reminded  of  the 
cataracts  of  heaven  opened,  and  the  earth  drowned  on 
account  of  sin.  Here,  the  soui  overawed  with  terror, 
might  exclaim :  **  Come ;  let  us  hide  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  face  of  an 

15  angry  Gocu"  New  beauties  are  constantly  discovering  them- 
selves at  Niagara  The  eye,  wandering  from  beauty  to 
beauty,  compels  the  soul  to  salute  its  Maker  "as  always 
ancient  and  always  new."  The  pilgrim  may  cast  his  mind 
back  a  few  centuries,  and  consider  the  Indians,  encamped 

so  around  the  falls^  telling  the  simple  tales  about  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  adoring  God  in  the  twilight  of  their  intel- 
ligences^ in  the  best  manner  they  could;  and  he  might 
vividly  portray  the  whole  tribe  preparing  the  most  beautiful 
virgin  for  sacrifice.     She  is  dressed  in  white,  and  placed  in 

25  a  white  canoe,  the  father  and  mother,  sisiers  and  friends, 
bidding  their  last  adieus  and  wetting  her  cheeks  with  tears, 
as  they  placed  her  in  the  frail  bark  and  shoved  it  off  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  precipice,  that  she  might  be  a  sacrifice 
of  propitiation  and  sweet  pleasure  to  the  Great  Spirit,  to 
obtain  pardon  for  the  sins  of  her  tribe,  and  good  hunting. 
What  sublime  reflections  will  the  recollection  of  this  awful 
ceremony  bring  up ! 

God  is  great  and  powerful  and  just ;  but  He  is  appeased 
with  a  sacrifice.     "  A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  Lord, 

85  thou  wilt  not  despise."  The  poor  Indians  must  have  heard 
of  the  great  sacrifice  which  God  always  demanded  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  His  sovereign  dominion  over  the  whole 
world,  and  of  the  sacrifices  which  He  enacts  on  account  of 
sin.    Perhaps  they  heard  of  the  great  sacrifices  of  Adam 

^  and  of  Noe,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Adorable  Son  of  God  In  their  simple  ignorance,  they 
wished  to  sacrifice  something  themselves ;  the  youn^,  pure, 
and  handsome  virgin  is  their  greatest  treasure.    She  is  sacri- 
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ficed  She  is  sent  over  the  Falls.  They  are  ail  now  dead 
and  gone,  and  they  are  before  the  Great  Spirit  which  they 
strove  to  worship,  and  perhaps  would  cry  with  David : 
"  Recollect  not,  O  God,  our  ignorance.'*  The  Chris- 
tian soul  may  here  say  to  God :  **  I  have  been  endowed 
with  knowledge,  and  with  wisdom,  and  with  grace,  and 
know  that  my  Lord  was  oflfered  in  sacrifice  for  me ;  and 
I  wish  to  make^  no  sacrifice  myself.  I  have  sinned,  and 
have  not  sacrificed  my  evil  passions  and  worldly  inclinations. 
Come,  poor  Indians,  teach  me  your  simplicity,  which  is 
better  than  my  foolish  wisdom."  Again  he  will  see  a  bird 
calmly  and  joyously  flitting  across  this  mighty  chasm,  looking 
down  fearlessly  on  the  scene  below.  It  is  in  its  native  air ; 
it  has  wings  to  soar.  Thus  the  soul  that  is  freed  from  sin 
has  its  wings  also.  It  can  look  down  with  serenity  upon 
the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  in  death  it  is  placid  in  the  midst 
of  the  storms  of  evil  spirits,  and  when  everything  around  is 
in  fury  and  commotion,  arises  quietly  towards  its  God,  to 
rest  calmly  in  His  embrace. 
,  — Most  Rev.  J.>T.  Lynchj  (1816—) 


II.-MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


I. — Niagara  Falls. 

Hail !   Sovereign  of  the  world  of  floods !   whose  majesty 

and  might 
First  dazzlesj  then  enraptures,  then  o'erawes  the  aching  sight : 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors,  in  every  clime  and  zone, 
6  Grows  dim  beneath  the  splendor  of  thy  glorious  watery 

throne. 

No  fleets  can  stop  thy  progress,  no  armies  bid  thee  stay, 
But  onward, — onward, — onward, — thy  march  still  holds  its 

way; 
10  The  rising  mists  that  veil  thee  as  thy  heralds  go  before, 
And  the  music  that  proclaims  thee  is  the  thund'ring  cataract's 

roar. 

Thy  diadem's  an  emerald,  of  the  clearest,  purest  hue. 
Set  round  with  waves  of  snow-white  foam,  and  spray  of 
15  feathery  dew ; 
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While  tresses  of  the  brightest  pearls  float  o'er  thine  ample 

sheet, 
And  the  rainbow  lays  its  gorgeous  gems  in  tribute  at  thy 

feet 

»  Thy  reign  is  from  the  ancient  days,  thy  scepter  from  on  high ; 

Thy  birth  was  when  the  distant  stars  first  lit  the  glowing  sky ; 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  upon  thee 
now. 

Beheld  the  wreath  of  glory  which  first  bound  thine  •  infant 
25  brow. 

r 

And  from  that  hour  to  this,  in  which  I  gaze  upon  thy  stream, 
From  age  to  age,  in  Winter's  frost  or  Summer's  sultry  beam, 
By  day,  by  night,  without  a  pause,  thy  waves  with  loud 

acclaim, 
ao  In  ceaseless  sounds  have  still  proclaim'd  the  Great  Eternal's 

name.  \ 

For  whether,  on  thy  forest  banks,  the  Indian  of  the  woo^, 
Or,  since  his  day,  the  red  man's  foe  on  his  fatherland  has 

stood; 
85  Whoe'er  has  seen  thine  incense  rise,  or  heard  thy  torrent's 

roar. 
Must  have  knelt  before  the  God  of  all,   to  worship  and 

adore. 

Accept,  then,  O  Supremely  Great !  O  Infinite !  O  God  I 
40  From  this  primeval  altar,  the  green  and  virgin  sod. 

The  humble  homage  that  my  soul  in  gratitude  would  pay 
To  Thee  whose  shield  has  guarded  me  through  all  my 
stormy  way. 

For  if  the  ocean  be  as  nought  in  the  hollow  of  Thine  hand, 
45  And  the  stars  of  the  bright  firmanent  in  Thy  balance,  grains 

of  sand ; 
If  Niagara's  rolling  flood  seems  great  to  us  who  humbly 

bow, 
O  Great  Creator  of  the  Whole,  how  passing  great  art  Thou  ! 

60  But  though  Thy  power  is  far  more  vast  than  finite  mind  can 
scan. 
Thy  mercy  is  still  greater  shown  to  weak,  dependent  man  : 
For  him  Thou  cloth'st  the  fertile  globe  with  herbs,-  and 
fruit,  and  seed ; 
55  For  him  the  seas,  the  lakes,  the  streams,  supply  his  hourly 
need. 
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Around,  on  high,  or  far,  or  near,  the  universal  whole 
Proclaims  Thy  glory,  as  the  orbs  in  their  fixed  courses  roll ; 
And  from  creation's  grateful  voice  the  hymn  ascends  above, 
While  Heaven  re-echoes  back  to  earth  the  chorus—"  God 
is  love." 

r.  S.  Buckingham  (1786—1866). 
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XL — The  Fountain. 

Into  the  sunshine  full  of  the  light. 
Leaping  and  flashing  from  morn  till  night 

Into  the  moonlight  whiter  than  snow. 
Waving  as  flower-like  when  the  winds  blow ! 

Into  the  starlight  rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midnight,  happy  by  day ! 

Ever  in  motion,  blithsome  and  cheery, 
Still  climbing  heavenward,  never  a-weary ; — 

*  'lad  of  all  weathers  still  seeming  best, 
^  ;ard  or  downward,  motion  thy  rest  y — 

t^  ull  of  a  nature  nothing  can  tame. 
Changed  every  moment,  ever  the  same ; — 

Ceaseless  aspiring,  ceaseless  content. 
Darkness  or  sunshine  thy  element ; — 

Glorious  fountain !  let  my  heart  be 

Fresh,  changeful,  constant,  upward  like  thee  ! 

■"-Jos.  Russell  Lowell  (1819- 
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III. — Lines  from  the  Banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Oh !  I  have  wondered,  like  the  peasant  boy 
Who  sings  at  eve  his  Sabbath  strains  of  joy. 
And  when  he  hears  the  rude,  luxuriant  note 
Back  to  his  ear  on  softening  echoes  float, 
Believes  it  still  some  answering  spirit's  tone, 
And  thinks  it  all  too  sweet  to  be  his  own  I 
I  dreamed  not  then  that,  ere  the  rolling  year 
Had  filled  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 
In  musing  awe ;  should  tread  this  wondrous  world, 
See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  hurled 
In  one  vast  volume  down  Niagara's  steep,    . 
Or  calm  behold  them,  in  transparent  sleep, 
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Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Toconto  shed 
Their  evening  shadows  o'er  Ontario's  bed ! — 

15  Should  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui,  and  glide 

Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  lordly  tide 
Through  mossy  woods,  through  islets  flowering 
Through  shades  of  bloom,  where  the  first  sinful 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod, 

80  When  banished  from  the  garden  of  their  God ! 

O  Lady  I  ttiese  are  miracles  which  man, 
Caged  in  the  bounds 'of  Europe's  pigmy  plan, 
Can  scarcely  dream  of— which  his  eye  must  see 
To  know  how  beautiful  this  world  can  be! 


fair, 
pair 
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IV. — Flattkrv  and  Friendship. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery : 
Words  are  easy  like  the  winds  ; 
Faithful  friends  'tis  hard  to  find ; 
Every  mah  will  be  thy  friend, 
While  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend. 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call : 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice. 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown ; 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before, 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  keep  thee  in  thy  need. 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep. 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart. 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  Friend  from  flattering  Foe. 
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-SlMkespeare  (1664—1616). 
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y.— The  Rapid. 

All  peacefully  gliding. 
The  waters  dividing, 
The  indolent  biiteau  moved  slowly  along, 
The  rowers,  light-hearted, 
From  sorrow  long  parted, 
Beguiled  the  dull  moments  with  laughter  and  song : 
"  Hurrah  for  the  Rapid !  that  merrily,  merrily, 

Gambols  and  leaps  on  its  tortuous  way ; 
S  jn  we  will  enter  it,  cheerily,  cheerily. 
Pleased  with  its  freshness,  and  wet  with  its  spray." 

More  swiftly  careering, 
The  wild  Rapid  nearing. 
They  dash  down  the  stream  like  a  terrified  steed. 
The  surges  delight  them. 
No  terror  affrights  them. 
Their  voices  keep  pace  with  the  quickening  speed ; 
"  Hurrah  for  the  Rapid  I  that  merrily,  merrily. 

Shivers  its  arrows  against  us  in  play ; 
Now  we  have  entered  it,  cheerily,  cheerily. 
Our  spirits  are  light  as  its  feathery  spray." 

Fast  downward  they're  dashing, 
Each  fearless  i;ye  flashing. 
Though  danger  awaits  them  on  every  side ; 
Yon  rock — see  it  frowning  I 
They  strike — they  are  drowning ! 
But  downward  they  sweep  with  the  merciless  tide  ; 
No  voice  cheers  the  Rapid !  that  angrily,  angrily, 

Shivers  their  bark  in  its  maddening  play ; 
Gaily  they  entered  it,  heedlessly,  recklessly. 
Mingling  their  lives  with  its  treacherous  spray. 

'^—Charles  Sangater  (1822 — ). 


VI. — Gems. 

Time. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve. 

Morning.  ^ 

But  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill 
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Daybreak.  „ 

Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 

And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 

Troop  home  to  church-yards. 

Dew  on  Flowers. 

And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  floweret's  eyes. 
Like  tears  that  did  their  ov;n  disgrace  bewail. 

Antony's  Character  of  Brutus. 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ;  4 

He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought,  i 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mbced  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world :  This  was  a  man  I 

The  Blessings  of  a  Low  STy\TioN. 

Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  lives  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  . 

A  Fine  Evening. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  setj 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

— Shakespeare. 
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VI L — Quotations. 
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N4GHT. 

Well  might  che  ancient  poets  then  confer 
On  night  the  honor'd  name  of  counsellor. 
Since  struck  with  rays  of  prosperous  fortune  blind, 
We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find 
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Destiny.  ^ 

How  easy  'tis,  wheh  destiny  proves  kind, 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind  ! 

P£ACE< 

Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was  blest, 

While  ours,  a  world  divided  from  the  rest, 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt  and  worser  far 

Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war : 

Thus  when  black  clouds  draw  down  the  laboring  skies, 

Ere  yet  abroad  the  winged  thunder  flies, 

A  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear, 

And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 

Wise  Delay. 

'Twas  not  the-hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  well-ripened  fruit  of  wise  delay. 

Fruit. OF  Sufferings. 

But  since  reformed  by  what  we  did  amiss, 
We  by  our  sufferings  learn  to  prize  our  bliss. 

Three  Poets. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go  ; 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two. 

— Diyden. 
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VIII. — Death  of  Warwick  at  Barnet. 

My  blood,  my  want  of-  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows 

That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 

And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  ax's  edge, 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle ; 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind.  ^ 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's  black  veil, 

Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  midday  sun : 

To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world 

The  wrinkles  in  my  brow,  now  filled  with  blood, 

Were  likened  oft  to  kingly  sepulchers ; 

For  who  lived  king  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
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And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood  1 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 

Even  now  forsake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lands 

Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length  ! 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ? 

And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

—SAfl/c«jwmrd  (1664— 1616). 


IX. — In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

See  you,  beneath  yon  cloud  so  dark, 

Fast  gliding  along  a  gloomy  bark  ? 

Her  sails  are  full,  though  the  wind  is  still, 

And  there  blows  not  a  breath  her  sails  to  fill  1         I 

Say,  what  doth  that  vessel  of  darkness  bear  ? 
The  silent  calm  of  the  grave  is  there, 
Save  now  and  again  a  death  knell  rung. 
And  the  flap  of  the  sails  with  night-fog  hung. 

There  lieth  a  wreck  on  the  dismal  shore 
Of  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador ; 
Where,  under  the  moon,  upon  mounts  of  frost, 
Full  many  a  mariner's  bones  are  tost. 

Yon  shadowy  bark  hath  been  to  that  wreck. 
And  the  dim  blue  fire,  that  light's  her  deck. 
Doth  play  on  as  pale  and  livid  a  crew 
As  ever  yet  drank  the  churchyard  dew. 

To  Deadman's  Isle,  in  the  eye  of  the  blast. 
To  Deadman's  Isle,  she  speeds  her  fast,    ' 
By  skeleton  shapes  her  sails  are  furled, 
And  the  hand  that  steers  is  not  of  this  world  ! 

Oh  !  hurry  thee  on — oh !  hurry  thee  on. 
Thou  terrible  bark,  ere  the  night  be  gone,     X 
Nor  let  morning  look  on  so  foul  a  sight 
As  would  blanch  forever  her  rosy  light 

^Thomas  Moore  {1779— 1852). 

Notb.— These  lines  were  written  late  one  evening  in  SMpftamber,  1804,, 
after  passing  Deadman's  Isle  (Msgdalen  Islands).  Moir  u>^a)  regards- 
this  poem  and  the  Canadian  Boating  as  among  the  best  mt  Moore's. 
earlier  poems,  and  as  unsurirawsed  h^  9»^  of  his  la(^  ^9or%i« 
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X. — The  Maple. 

All  hail  to  the  broad-leaf  Maple  1 

With  her  fair  and  changeful  dress — 
A  type  of  our  youthful  country 

In  its  pride  and  loveliness  ;  , 

"•Whether  in  Spring  or  Summer, 

Or  ill  the  dreary  Fall, 
'Mid  Nature's  forest  children, 

She's  fairest  of  them  all. 

Down  sunny  slopes  and  valleys 

Her  graceful  form  is  seen, 
Her  wide  umbrageous  branches 

The  sun-burnt  reaper  screen  ; 
'Mid  the  dark-browed  firs  and  cedars 

Her  livlier  colors  shine. 
Like  the  dawn  of  the  brighter  future 

On  the  settler's  hut  of  pine. 

She  crowns  the  pleasant  hill-tops. 

Whispers  on  breezy  do  -vns, 
And  casts  refreshing  shadows 

O'er  the  streets  of  our  busy  towns ; 
She  gladdens  the  aching  eye-ball. 

Shelters  the  weary  head, 
And  scatters  her  crimson  glories 

On  the  graves  of  the  silent  dead 

When  Winter's  frosts  are  yielding 

To  the  sun's  returning  sway  ; 
And  merry  groups  are  speeding 

To  sugar-woods  away ; 
The  sweet  and  welling  juices, 

Which  form  their  welcome  spoil 
Tell  of  the  teeming  plenty. 

Which  here  waits  honest  toil. 

When  sweet-toned  Spring,  soft  breathing. 

Breaks  Nature's  icy  sleep. 
And  the  forest  boughs  are  swaying 

Like  the  green  waves  of  the  deep ; 
In  her  fair  and  budding  beauty, 

A  fitting  emblem  she 
Of  this  our  land  of  promise, 

Of  booe*  of  liberty. 
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And  when  her  leaves  all  crimson, 

Droop  silently  and  fall, 
Like  drops  of  life-blood  welling 

From  a  warrior  brave  and  tall ; 
They  tell  how  fast  and  freely 

Would  her  children's  blood  be  shed, 
Ere  the  soil  of  our  faith  and  freedonr 

Should  echo  a  foeman's  tread. 

Then  hail  to  the  broad- leaved  Maple ! 

With  her  fair  and  changeful  dress — 
A  type  of.  our  youthful  country 

In  its  pride  and  loveliness ; 
Whether  in  Spring  or  Summer, 

Or  in  the  dreary  Fall, 
'Mid  Nature's  forest  children 

She's  fairest  of  them  all. 

—H.  F,  Darnell  (1881—).! 

XL — The  Shamrock. 

Through  Erin's  Isle 

To  sport  awhile, 
As  Love  and  Vdlor  wander'd, 
J.  With  wit,  and  sprite. 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squander'd  ; 

-    Where'er  they  pass 

A  triple  grass 
Shoots  up  with  dewdrops  streaming. 

As  softly  green 

As  emerald's  seen 
Through  purest  crystal  gleaming ! 

Oh  !  the  shamrock,  the  green,  immortal  shamrock ! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  bard  and  chief. 
Old  Erin's  native  shamrock ! 
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Says  Valor,  "  See 
They  spring  from  me 

Those  leafy  gems  of  morning ! " 
Says  Love,  "  No,  no, 
For  me  they  grow. 

My  fragrant  path  adorning ! " 
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But  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves, 
And  cries,  "Oh  I  do  not  sever 

A  type  that  blends 

Three  godlike  friends » 
Love,  Valor,  Wit,  forever." 

Oh  !  the  shamrock,  the  green,  immortal  shamrock  ! 

Chosen  leaf 

Of  bard  and  chief. 
Old  Erin's  native  shamrock  ! 

—I*.  Moore  (1779—1862). 
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XII. — The  Silver-Bird's  Nest. 

A  stranded  soldier's  epaulet 

The  waters  cast  ashore, 
A  little  winged  rover  met, 

And  eyed  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  silver  bright  so  pleased  her  sight, 

On  that  lone,  idle  vest. 
She  knew  not  why  she  should  deny 

Herself  a  silver  nest 

The  shining  wire  she  pecked  and  twirled ; 

Then  bore  it  to  her  bough. 
Where  on  a  flowery  twig  'twas  curled. 

The  bird  can  show  you  how  ; 
But  when  enough  of  that  bright  stuff 

The  cunning  builder  bore 
Her  house  to  make,  she  would  not  take. 

Nor  did  she  covet  more. 

And  when  the  little  artisan, 

While  neither  pride  nor  guilt 
Had  entered  in  her  pretty  plan, 

Her  resting-place  had  built ; 
With  here  and  there  a  plume  to  spare 

About  her  own  light  form, 
Of  these,  inlaid  with  skill  she  made 

A  lining  soft  and  warm. 

But,  do  you  think  the  tender  brood 

She  fondled  there  and  fed. 
Were  prouder  when  they  understood 

The  sheen  about  their  bed  ? 
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Do  you  suppose  they  ever  rose 
80  Of  higher  powers  possessed, 

Because  they  knew  they  peeped  and  grew 
Within  a  silver  nest  ? 

— Mm»  H,  F.  Gould  (1789—3866). 


XIII.— The  Old  Sugar  Camp. 

Come  let  us  away  to  the  old  Sugar  Camp  \ 
The  sky  is  serene  though  the  ground  may  be  damp, — 
And  the  little  bright  streams,  as  they  frolic  and  run, 
Turn  a  look  full  of  thanks  to  the  ice-melting  sun ; 
*  While  the  warm  southern  winds,  wherever  they  go, 
I^ave  patches  of  brown  'mid  the  glittering  snow. 

The  oxen  are  ready,  and  Carlo  and  Tray  i 

Are  watching  us,  ready  to  be  on  the  way,  \ 

While  a  group  of  gay  children  with  platter  and  spoon, 
0  And  faces  as  bright  as  roses  in  June, 
O'er  fences  and  ditches  exultingly  spring, 
Light-hearted  and  careless  as  birds  on  the  wing. 

Where*s  Edwin  ?  O  here  he  comes  loading  his  gun ; 
Look  out  for  the  partridges — hush  1  there  is  one ! 
15  Poor  victim  I  a  bang  and  a  flutter — 'tis  o'er, — 

And  those  fair  dappled  wings  shall  expand  nevermore ; 

It  was  shot  for  our  invalid  sister  at  home, 

Yet  we  sigh  as  beneath  the  tall  branches  we  roam. 

Our  cheeks  aglow  with  the  long  morning  tramp, 
^  We  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  old  Sugar  Camp ; 
The  syrup  already  is  placed  in  the  pan. 
And  we  gather  around  it  as  many  as  ran, —  I 

We  try  it  on  snow,  when  we  find  it  is  done, 
We  will  fill  up  a  mould  for  a  dear  absent  one. 

2S  O,  gayest  and  best  of  all  parties  are  these. 

That  meet  in  the  Camp  'neath  the  old  maple  trecs,\ 
Renewing  the  love  and  the  friendship  of  years, — 
They  are  scenes  to  be  thought  of  with  smiles  and  with  tears 
When  age  shall  have  furrowed  each  beautiful  cheek, 

ao  And  left  in  dark  tresses  a  silvery  streak. 

Here  brothers  and  sisters  and  comrades  have  met, 
And  cousins  and  friends  we  can  never  forget; 
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The  prairie,  the  ocean  divide  us  from  some, 
Yet  oft  as  the  season  for  sugaring  come, 
85  The  cup  of  bright  syrup  to  friendship  we'll  drain, 
And  gather  them  home  to  our  bosoms  again. 

Dear  Maple,  that  yieldeth  a  nectar  so  rare, 
So  useful  in  spring  and  in  summer  so  fair, — 
Of  autumn  acknowledged  the  glory  and  queen, 
*^  Attendant  on  every  Canadian  scene, 

Enshrined  in  our  homes,  it  is  meet  thou  should'st  be 
Of  our  country  the  emblem,  O  beautiful  Tree  ! 

—Helm  M.  Johmon  (1884— 18G8). 


XIV. — Home  Memories. 

When  the  sunshine  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  tho  glcimin^, 

And  night  shadows  darken  on  mountain  and  lei*, 
Then  the  lone  heart  takes  wings  and  away  it  i^oes  rormkig 

To  regions  far  over  the  billowy  sea. 
5  The  present  is  lost,  and  the  past  is  before  me 

All  vivid  and  bright  in  the  radiance  of  morn. 
And  fancy  brings  back  the  soft  spell  that  hung  o'er  ine 

When  youth's  brilliant  hopes  of  life's  freshness  were  born. 

In  that  hour  I  am  back  where  my  gay  childhood  fleeted, 
10       Where  life's  cares  and  life's  sorrows  were  scarce  seen  in 
dreams. 
When  hope's  dulcet  tones,  by  the  echoes  repeated. 

Illumed  passing  hours  in  fancy's  bright  beams. 
The  scenes  that  I  love  and  the  friends  fondly  cherished 
15      Arise  in  their  warm  hues  to  gladden  my  sight ; 

The  scenes  that  are  far  and  the  friends  that  have  perished 
Are  near  and  around  me  all  life-like  am*!  I/right 

The  blue  changeful  sky  of  dear  Erin  is  o'er  roe. 
The  green  hills  of  Cavan  rise  fair  on  my  view, 
20  The  Erne  is  winding  in  brightness  beiore  me, 

And  Cootehills  "  shady  arbors  "  their  verdure  renew 
The  hills  and  the  dales  famed  in  song  and  in  story, 

Where  Breffny's  proud  banner  was  flung  to  the  gale. 
Where  O'Reilly's  bold  borderers  won  wreaths  of  glory 
23       In  guarding  the  North  from  the  raids  of  the  pale. 

The  rath  where  the  fairies  kept  house  in  all  weather. 
The  ring  where  they  dance  in  the  yellow  moon's  ray. 

The  lone  bush  on  the  hill  side  among  the  green  heather 
By  "  fairy-folk  "  guarded  by  night  and  by  day. 
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ao  The  deep  hazel  woods  where  shillelaghs  grew  strongest 
(To  teach  "  the  boys  "  logic  at  market  and  fair,) 
Where  the  lark  and  the  linnet  sang  loudest  and  longest, 
And  the  cuckoo's  blithe  solo  rang  clear  thro'  the  air. 

The  chapel  I  see  where  my  childhood  was  nourished 
as      In  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  the  old  and  the  true, 
Where  religion  was  honored  and  piety  flourished, 
Where  virtues  were  many  and  vices  were  few ; 
And  kneeling  around  me  are  friends,  the  true-hearted, 
And  faces  familiar,  though  now  but  a  dream, 
M  For  many  among  them  have  long  since  departed,  , 

To  dwell  in  the  light  of  eternity's  beam. 

O  visions  of  home  !  why  so  fair  and  so  fleeting — 
Why  break  like  the  stars  on  the  darkness  of  night, 

Then  fly  like  the  mist  from  the  red  dawn  retreating,        , 
45       And  leave  the  dull  day-life  no  beam  of  your  light  1      | 

The  vision  is  gone — not  a  trace  is  remaining — 
The  stern  voice  of  dttty  is  heard  at  the  door. 

—Mrs.  J.  Sadlier  (1820—). 


XV. — To  THE  River  Charles. 
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River !  that  in  silence  windest 

Through  the  meadows  bright  and  free. 
Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 

In  the  bosom  of  the  sea ! 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 
Half  in  rest  and  half  in  strife, 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  silent  River  ! 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

•  1  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness 
I  have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me  like  a  tide. 
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And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 
When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 

I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 
And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  love  thee. 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 

And  thy  waters  disappear, 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee. 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

More  than  this  ; — thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  friends  all  true  and  tried ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start. 
When  I  fan  the  living  embers 

On  the  hearthstone  of  my  heart ! 

'Tis  for  this,  thou  silent  River  ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee ; 
.  Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 
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XVI. — Youth  and  Age. 

With  cheerful  step  the  traveler 

Pursues  his  early  way. 
When  first  the  dimly-darkning  east 

Reveals  the  rising  day 

He  bounds  along  his  craggy  road, 
He  hastens  up  the  height 

And  all  he  sees  and  all  he  hears 
Administer  delight. 

And  if  the  mist,  retiring  slow. 
Roll  round  its  wavy  white, 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapors  hide, 
Some  beauty  from  his  sight 
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But  when  behind  the  western  cloudi,  » 

Departs  the  fading  day, 
How  wearily  the  traveler 

Pursues  his  evening  way  ! 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 

His  painful  footsteps  creep, 
And  slow  with  many  a  feeble  pause,  , 

He  labors  up  the  steep. 

And  if  the  mists  of  night  close  round,  / 

They  fill  his  soul  with  fear,  ^ 

He  dreads  some  unseen  precipice. 
Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begin 

Life's  pleasant  morning  stage ; 
Alas  !  the  evening  traveler  feels  \ 

The  fears  of  weary  age  !  '> 

—Bohert  Southey  (1774—1848). 


XVn. — A  Sanitary  Message. 

Last  night,  above  the  whistling  winds, 

I  heard  the  welcome  rain, 
A  fusillade  upon  the  roof, 

A  tattoo  on  the  pane : 
The  keyhole  piped ;  the  chimney  top 

A  warlike  trumpet  blew ; 
Yet  mingling  with  these  sounds  of  strife, 

A  softer  voice  stole  through. 

"  Give  thanks,  O  brothers  ! "  said  the  voice. 

That  He  who  sent  the  rains. 
Hath  spared  your  fields  the  scarlet  dew 

That  drips  from  patriot  veins  : 
I've  seen  the  grass  on  Eastern  graves 

In  brighter  verdure  rise  ;  \ 

But,  oh  1  the  rain  that  gave  it  life 

Sprang  first  from  human  eyes. 

I  came  to  wash  away  no  stain 

Upon  your  wasted  lea ; 
I  raise  no  banners,  save  the  ones 

The  forest  waves  to  me : 
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Upon  the  mountain  side,  where  Spring 

Her  farthest  picket  sets, 
My  reveille  awakes  a  host 

Of  gras;»y  bayonets. 

I  visit  every  humble  roof ; 

I  mingle  with  the  !ow : 
Only  upon  the  high.^st  peaks  ,, 

My  blessings  fall  in  snow ; 
Until,  in  tricklings  of  the  stream 

And  drainings  of  the  lea, 
My  unspent  bounty  comes  at  last 

To  mingle  with  the  sea." 

And  thus  all  night,  above  the  wind, 

I  heard  the  welcome  rain, — 
A  fusillade  upon  the  roof, 

A  tattoo  on  the  pane : 
The  keyhole  piped ;  the  chimney-top 

A  warlike  trumpet  blew ; 
But  minglyig  with  these  sounds  of  strife. 

This  hymn  of  peace  stole  through. 

^Bret  Harte  {IQSl^). 
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XVIII. — The  Voice  of  Spring. 

I  come,  I  come  !  ye  have  called  me  long — 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song. 
Ye  may  trace  my  steps  o'er  the  waking  earth. 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth. 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass. 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut  flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest  bowers  ; 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes 
Are  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains ; 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom. 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  ! 

I  have  pass'd  on  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  its  tassels  forth. 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  through  the  pastur     free, 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  foot  hath  been, 
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I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing  sigh, 
90      And  call'd  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime,    . 
To  the  swan's  wild  notes  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
When  the  dark  fir-branch  into  verdure  breaks. 

85      From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  looseu  the  chain ; 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main,  \       » 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain  brows. 
They  are  flinging  spray  o'er  the  forest  boughs. 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  cave, 

so      And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves ! 

Come  for«:h,  O  ye  children  of  gladness  !  come ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home, 
Ye  of  the  rose-lip  and  the  dew-bright-eye. 
And  the  bounding  footsteps,  to  meet  me  fly  !  i 

85       With  the  lyre,  and  th6  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay,        ^ 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine — I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men. 
The  waterc  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  glen  ; 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  sullen  hearth, 
10       The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth  ! 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

—Mrs.  Hemans  (1794—1885). 


XIX. — Winter  in  Canada; 

Nay,  tell  me  not  that  with  shivering  fear. 
You  shrink  from  the  thought  of  wintering  here ; 
That  the  cold  intense  of  our  winter  time,  . 
Is  severe  as  that  of  Siberian  clime  j 
^  And  if  wishes  could  waft  across  the  sea. 

To-night  in  your  English  home  you  would  be. 

Remember,  no  hedges  there  now  are  bright 
With  verdyre,  or  blossoms  of  hawthorn  white ; 
In  damp  sodden  fields,  or  bare  garden  beds, 
10  No  daisies  or  cowslips  show  their  fair  heads ; 

^^hilst  cold  chilling  winds  and  skies  of  dark  hue, 
Tell,  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  'tis  winter  too. 
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Raise  your  eyes  to  our  skies  of  azure  hue^ 
Admire  theii  gleaminp;,  metallic  blue, 
Look  round  on  the  earth  robed  in  bridal  white, 
flo  All  glittering  and  flashing  with  diamonds  bright, 

Whilst  o'er  head,  her  lover  and  lord,  the  sun,    - 
Shines  brightly  as  e'er  Summer  he's  done. 

In  a  graceful  sleigh,  drawn  by  spirited  steed, 
You  glide  o'er  the  snow  with  lightning  speed, 
25  Whilst  from  harness  decked  with  silvery  bells. 

In  sweet  showers  the  sound  on  the  clear  air  swells. 

And  the  keen  bracing  breeze  with  vigor  rife. 

Sends  <}uick  through  your  veins  warm  streams  of  life. 

On,  with  your  snow-shoes,  so  strong  and  light, 
so  Thick  blanket-coat,  sash  of  scarlet  bright. 

And  away  o'er  the  deep  and  untrodden  snow. 
Through  wood,  o'er  mountain,  untrammeled  to  go, 
Through  lone  narrow  paths  where  in  years  long  fled, 
The  Indian  passed  with  light  active  tread. 

35  What !  dare  to  rail  at  our  .show-storms — O  why 

Not  view  them  with  poet's  or  artist's  eye,* 
Watch  each  pearly  flake  as  it  falls  from  above. 
Like  snowy  plumes  from  some  spotless  dove. 
Clothing  all  objects  in  ermine  of  air, 

40  Far  purer  than  that  which  monarchs  wear  ! 

Have  you  not  witnessed  our  glorious  nights. 
So  brilliant  with  gleaming  Northern-lights, 
Quick  flashing  and  darting  across  the  sky. 
Whilst  afar  in  the  starry  heavens  high, 
45  Tiie  shining  moon  pours  down  streams  of  light. 

O'er  the  sileni  earth  robed  in  dazzling  white  ? 

There  are  times,  too,  our  woods  show  wondrous  sights. 
Such  as  are  read  of  in  "  Arabian  Nights," 
When  branch  and  bough  are  all  laden  with  gems, 
60  And  sparkle  like  Eastern  diadems  ; 

And  the  sun  sheds  a  blaze  of  dazzling  light. 
On  ruby,  opal,  and  diamond  bright 

But  tarry  till  Spring  on  Canadian  shore. 
You'll  rail  at  our  winters  then  no  n»or§ — ? 
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New  health  anc'l  fresh  life  through  your  vein  sliall  glow 
Spite  of  piercing  winds,  spite  of  ice  and  snow, 
And  rd  venture  to  promise  in  truth,  my  friend, 
'Twill  not  be  the  last  that  with  us  you'll  spend. 

—Mrs.  Leprohon  (1882—1879). 

XX. — An  April  Day. 

•  All  day  the  low  hung  clouds  have  dropped 
Their  garnered  fulness  down ; 
All  day  that  soft  grey  mist  hath  wrapped 
Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  town. 

There  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day 

To  break  the  calm  of  nature. 
Nor  motion,  I  might  almost  say. 

Of  life,,  or  living  creature.  i 

Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing : 
I  could  have  half  believed  I  heard 

The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 

I  stood  to  hear — I  love  it  well, 

The  rain's  continuous  sound — 
Small  drops,  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 

Down  straight  into  the  ground. 

For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 

Earth's  naked  breast  to  screen, 
Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 

With  shoots  of  tender  green. 

Sure,  since  I  looked  at  early  morn. 

Those  honeysuckle  buds 
Have  swelled  to  double  growth  ;  that  thorn 

Hath  put  forth  larger  studs. 

That  lilac's  clearing  cones  have  burst, 

The  milk-white  flowers  revealing  j 
Even  nowi  upon  my  senses  first 

Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing, 

The  very  earth,  the  steaming  air 

Is  all  with  fragrance  rife ; 
And  grace  and  beauty  everywhere 

Are  flushing  into  life. 
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Down,  down  they  come — those  fruitful  stores  I 

Those  earth-rejoicing  drops  1 
A  momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops. 

And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 

Have  circled  out  of  sight, 
Lo  !  from  the  west  a  parting  gleam 

Breaks  forth  of  amber  light 

But  yet  behold — abrupt  and  loud, 
•     Comes  down  the  glittering  rain ; 
The  farewell  of  a  passing  cloud. 
The  fringes  of  her  train. 

^Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1828—1400) 


XXL—The  Cloud. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers^ 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams ; 
5       From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 
10  And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain,. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

1  sift  the  snow  on  the^ountain  below. 
And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
15       And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  on  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder — 
90  It  struggles  and  howls  by  fits. 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 
In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea ; 
25      Over  the  rills  and  the  crags  and  the  hills 
Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
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Wherever  he  dreams  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I,  all  the  while,  bask  in  heaven's  l)lue  smile, 

While  he  is  dissolved  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack,  "    > 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead ; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings,        • 
An  eagle,  aliti  ,one  moment  may  sit. 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath 

Its  orders  of  rest  and  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall  i 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above,  I 

With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbid  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

Bythe  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  whenever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, ' 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and*  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearls ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof: 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
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When  t^c  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair 

Is  the,  .nillion-colored  bow ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

* 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water,      * 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change  but  I  cannot  die.  •  ^  ^   ,   .. 

For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a.  stain' > 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  supbeams  with  their  convex  gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost- from>  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  rebuild  it  again. 

—Percy  Byashe  Shelley  (1792—1822). 
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XXII. — Psalm  of  Life. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnekt, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
,    Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow, 
Find  us  farther  than  ta-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave 

Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle — 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I 
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Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant ; 

I^t  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  1 
Act,  act  in  the  hving  present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o'er  head ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brothei 
Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait 


i 


— Longifellow. 


XXIIL— Grand-Pke. 

In  the  Acadian  lanid,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand- Pr<$, 
Lay  in.  a  fruitful  valley.     Vast  meadows  stretching  eastward, 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without 
»  number.  .  / 

Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmer  had  raised  with  labor 

incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;   but  at  stated  seasons  the 

flood-gates 
10  Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the 

meadows.  , 

West  and  south  those  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards,  and 

corn-fields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain;  and  away  to 
15  the  northward. 

Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  t^e  moun- 
tains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty 

Atlantic 
»  Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station 

decended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
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Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and 
chestnut, 
9s  Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the 
Henries. 
Thatched  were  tne  roofs,  with  dormer  windows ;  and  gables 

projecting. 
Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  door-way. 
'0  There,  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the 
Sunset  lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes  of  the 

chimneys. 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden 
^^  Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within 
doors 
Mingled  their  souna  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the 

songs  of  the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the 
*o  children 

Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  blest 

them. 
Reverend  walked  he  among  them ;  and  uprose  matrons  and 
maidens, 
45  Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  wel- 
come ; 
Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  field  ;  and  serenely 

the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.     Anon  from  the 
CO  Belfry  softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the 
village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  as- 
cending, 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  con' 
65  tentment. 

Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.     Alike  were  they 

free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  ot 
63  republics ; 

Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their 

windows; 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  dajf  and  the  hearts  of  the 
owners. 
65  There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the    poorest  lived  in 
abundance. 

^Longfellow  /1807— 1882>. 
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XXIV.— The  Chase. 

Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far, 
That  reached  ttie  lake  of  Vennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won, 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal, 
That«horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel; 
For,  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 
^Vhile  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  laboring  stag  strained  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch, 
Vindictive  toiled  the  blood-hounds  stanch  ; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

The  Hunter  marked  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deemed  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
Where  that  rude  rampart  barred  the  way.; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound,  and  death  halloo, 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew ; 
But,  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared,  '    , 

The  wily  quarry  shunned  the  shock. 
And  turned  him  from  the  opposing  rock  ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken,       ^^ 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  wjjile  close  couched,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head. 
He  heard  the  bafHed  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again. 
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Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came, 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein; 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labors  o'er. 
Stretched  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 
Then,  touched  with  pity  and  remorse, 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expiring  horse, 
*'  I  little  thought,  when  l^rst  the  rein 
I  slacked  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  cnst  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  1 " 


♦41 


Scott  (1771—1882). 


XXV. — The  Old  School  Clock. 

Old  memories  rush  o'er  my  mind  just  now 

Of  faces  and  friends  of  the  past ; 
Of  that  happy  time  when  life's  dream  was  all  bright. 

Ere  the  clear  sky  of  youth  was  o'ercast 
Very  dear  are  those  mem'ries, — they've  clung  round  my 
heart. 

And  bravely  withstood  Time's  rude  shock  ;     '       ' 
But  not  one  is  more  hallowed  or  dear  to  me  now  ' 

Than  the  face  of  the  old  school  clock.  •' 


iQ  'Twas  a  quaint  old  clock  with  a  quaint  old  face. 
And  great  iron  weights  and  chain ; 
It  stopped  when  it  liked,  and  before  it  struck 

It  creaked  as  if  'twere  in  pain.  '     •    • 

It  had  seen  many  years,  and  it  seemed  to  say, 
15       "  I'm  one  of  the  real  old  stock," 

To  the  youthful  fry,  who  with  reverence  looked 
On  the  face  of  the  old  school  clock. 
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How  many  a  time  have  I  labored  to  sketch 
That  yellow  and  time-honored  face, 
ao  With  its  basket  of  flowers,  its  figures  and  hands, 
And  the  weights  and  ihe  chains  in  their  place  1 
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How  oft  have  I  gazed  with  admiring  eye, 

As  I  sat  on  the  wooden  block, 
And  pondered  and  guessed  at  the  wonderful  things 
85      That  were  inside  that  old  school  clock  I 


What  a  terrible  frown  did  the  old  clock  wear 

To  the  truant  who  dmidly  cast 
An  anxious  eye  on  those  merciless  hands, 

That  for  him  had  been  moving  too  fast  1  " 

80  But  its  frown  soon  changed ;  for  it  loved  to  smile 

On  the  thoughtless,  noisy  flock, 
And  it  creaked  and  whirred  and  struck  with  glee,~ 

Did  that  genial,  good-humored  old  clock. 

Well,  years  had  passed,  and  my  mind  was  filled 
85       With  the  world,  its  cares  and  ways. 

When  again  I  stood  in  that  little  school  \ 

Where  I  passed  my  boyhood's  days.  \ 

My  old  friend  was  gone  /  and  there  hung  a  thing 
That  my  sorrow  seemed  to  mock, 
^3  As  I  gazed  with  a  tear  and  a  softened  heart 
At  a  new-fashioned  Yankee  clock. 

'Twas  a  gaiidy  thing  with  bright  painted  sides, 

And  it  looked  with  insolent  stare 
On  the  desks  and  the  seats  and  on  everything  old ; 
45       And  I  thought  of  the  friendly  air 

Of  the  face  that  I  missed,  with  its  weights  and  chains,- 

All  gone  to  the  auctioneer's  block : 
'Tis  a  thing  of  the  past, — never  more  shall  I  see 

But  in  memory  that  old  school  clock. 

50  *Tis  the  way  of  the  world  :  old  friends  pass  away,       /  - 
And  fresh  faces  arise  in  their  stead  ; 
But  still  'mid  the  din  and  the  bustle  of  life 

We  cherish  fond  thoughts  of  the  dead. 
Yes,  dear  are.  those  mem'ries :  they've  clung  round  my  heart, 
85       And  bravely  withstood  Time's  rude  shock;  \ 

But  not  one  is  more  hallowed  or  dear  to  me  now 
Than  the  face  of  that  old  school  clock. 
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XXVI. — The  Deserted  Village. 

Atibum  in  Prospet'tty. 

Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed ; 

5       Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

10       The  shelter'd  cot  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never  failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighboring  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  weary  pilgrims  made  ! 

16       How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  j 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

20       The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired  ; 

25       The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  s  nutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like  thes« 

30      With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed  ; 
These  were  thy  charms— but  all  these  charms  ar*?  fled. 

— Goldsmith, 
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XXVn.— Musia 

That  music  breathes  all  through  my  spirit. 
As  the  breezes  blow  through  a  tree  , 

And  ray  soul  gives  light  as  it  quivers, 
Like  moons  on  a  tremulous  sea. 
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New  passions  are  wakened  within  me, 
New  passions  that  have  not  a  name ; 

Dim  truths  that  I  knew  but  as  phauioms 
Stand  up  clear  and  bright  in  the  llame. 

And  my  soul  is  possessed  with  yearnings 
'Vhich  make  my  life  broaden  and  swell ; 

And  I  hear  strange  things  that  are  soundless, 
And  I  see  the  invisible. 

n 

Oh  !  silence  that  clarion  in  mercy, — 

For  it  carries  my  soul  away ; 
And  it  whirls  my  thoughts  out  beyond  me, 

Like  the  leaves  on  an  autumnal  day. 

0  exquisite  tyranny  !  silence, — 

My  soul  slips  from  under  my  hand, 
And  as  if  by  instinct  is  fleeing 
To  a  dread  unvisited  lend. 

Is  it  sound,  or  fragrance,  or  vision  ? 

Vocal  light  wavering  down  from  above  ? 
Past  prayer  and  past  praise  I  am  floating 

Down  the  rapids  of  speechless  love. 

1  strove,  but  the  sweet  sounds  have  conquered  ; 
Within  me  the  Past  is  awake ; 

The  Present  is  grandly  transfigured  ; 
The  Future  is  clear  as  day-break. 

Now  Past,  Present,  Future  have  mingled 

A  new  sort  of  Present  to  make ; 
And  my  life  is  all  disembodied. 

Without  time,  without  space,  without  break    ' 

But  my  soul  seems  floating  for  ever 

In  an  orb  of  ravishing  sounds, 
Through  faint-falling  echoes  of  heavens 

'Mid  beautiful  earths  without  bounds. 

Now  sighing,  as  zephyrs  in  summe^. 
The  concords  glide  in  like  a  stream. 

With  a  sound  that  is  almost  a  silence^  ^ 

Or  the  soundless  sounds  in  a  dream 

Then  oft,  when  the  music  is  faintest, 
My  soul  has  a  storm  in  its  bowers. 

Like  the  thunder  among  the  mountains, 
Like  ihe  wind  in  the  abbey  towers. 
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There  are  sounds,  like  flakes  of  show  falling 
In  their  silejit  and  eddying  rings  ; 

We  tremble, — they  touch  us  so  lightly, 
Like  feathers  from  angels'  wings. 

There  are  pauses  of  marvellous  silence. 
That  are  full  of  significant  sound 

Like  music  echoing  music 
Under  water  or  under  ground. 

That  clarion  again  !  through  what  valleys 

Of  deep  inward  life  did  it  roll, 
Ere  it  blew  that  astonishing  trumpet 

Right  down  in  the  caves  of  my  soul  ? 

My  mind  is  bewildered  with  echoes, — 
Not  all  from  the  sweet  sounds  without ; 

But  spirits  are  answering  spirits     . 
In  a  beautiful  muffled  shout. 

Oh  !  cease  then,  wild  Horns  !  I  am  fainting  : 
If  ye  wail  so,  my  heart  will  break ; 

Some  one  speaks  to  me  in  your  speaking 
In  a  language  I  cannot  speak. 

Though  the  sounds  ye  make  are  all  foreign, 

How  native,  how  household  they  are  ; 
The  tone  of  old  homes  mixed  with  Heaven, 
.  The  dead  and  the  angels,  speak  there. 

Dear  voices  that  long  have  been  silenced, 
Come  clear  from  the  peaceful  land. 

Come  toned  with  unspeakable  sweetness 
From  the  Presence  in  which  they  stand. 

Or  is  music  the  inarticulate 
Speech  of  the  angels  on  earth  ? 

Or  the  voice  of  the  Undiscovered 
Bringing  great  truths  to  the  birth  ? 

O  Music !  thou  surely  art  worship  ; 

But  thou  art  not  like  praise  or  prayer ; 
And  words  make  better  thanksgiving 

Than  thy  sweet  melodies  are. 

There  is  another  worship, 

An  outflow  of  something  divine  ; 

For  the  voice  of  adoring  silence, 
If  it  could  be  a  voice,  were  Ibiiaa. 
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Thou  art  fugitive  splendors  made  vocal*  ^> 

As  they  glanced  from  that  shining  sea, 

Where  the  Vision  is  visible  music, 
Making  music  of  spirits  who  see. 

Thou,  Lord !  art  the  Father  of  music  ; 

Sweet  sounds  are  a  whisper  from  Thee ; 
Thou  hast  made  Thy  creation  all  anthems, 

Though  it  singeth  them  silently. 

But  I  guess  by  the  stir  of  this  music 

What  raptures  in  Heaven  can  be, 
Where  the  sound  is  Thy  marvellous  stillness. 

And  the  music  is  light  out  of  Thee. 

—F.  W.  Faber  (1814—1863). 


XXVIII. — Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  ChupohYard, 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share 
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Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  : 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  tli:sh  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  ihe.  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  da'  "»tless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  com,mand. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
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88      Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone  «. 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
70  To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame.         "    ' 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 
76       Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh,  • 

V¥ith  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
gQ  Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  \ 

TI»eir  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

06       For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
90  Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonored  deaid,     , 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 
95       If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  hiiri  at  the  peep  of  dawn  '- 
Brushing  with  Hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
100         To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn, 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 
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"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woeful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

"One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  'custom'd  hill, 

.  Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree ; 
Another  came ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne. 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  ; 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  teat ; 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Gcd. 

—Thomas  Gray  (1716—1771). 


10 


XXIX.— The  Moon. 

When  the  genial  sunlight  has  withdrawn  the  last  fringe  of 
its  glory  from  the  western  horizon,  and  the  gloom  of  night 
has  fallen  over  the  chilled  earth,  the  pale  moon  delights  us 
with  her  softened  rays.  Beauteous  in  her  chaste  radiance, 
she  sails  a  peaceful  queen  among  myriad  hosts  of  lesser 
fire&  The  deep  azure  of  the  firmament  assumes  a  mellower 
tint  as  she  slowly  rises  to  the  zenith ;  the  glinting  stars  veil 
their  scanty  light  at  her  approach ;  the  deep  dun  of  the 
storm-cloud  changes  to  a  creamy  white  when  bathed  in  her 
mild  effulgence.     Beauty,  poetry,  sweetness, — all  are  min- 
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gled  in  her  train ;  all  the  finer  feelings  of  uur  nature  are 
brought  to  play  as  we  gaze  upon  her  loveliness.  Some 
will  refuse  to  look  upon  her,  lest  they  forget  in  her  beauty 
the  glory  of  the  sun.    Others  will  look  upon  her  with 

15  indifference,  missing,  at  once,  her  queenly  magnificence 
and  the  noble  thoughts  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Others, 
finally,  gaze  earnestly  upon  her ;  drink  in  her  quiet  splendor, 
and  raise  their  minds  to  a  consideration  of  its  cause,  'their 
intelligence  expands  with  the  knowledge  they  acquire  of  her 

20  relation  to  the  sun;  her  reflected  glory,  pleasing  in  itself, 
is  more  pleasing  still,  when  seen  as  an  effect  of  his  action, 
and  becomes  the  most  powerful  of  all  reasons  for  admiring 
his  inexhausted  and  all-diffusive  light. 

^Most  liev.  a  aihien,  D.D.  (1843—) 


XXX. — Founding  of  Montreal. 

5 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1642,  Maisonneuve's  little 
flotilla — a  pinnace,  a  flat-bottomed  craft  moved  by  sails, 
and  two  row-boats — approached  Montreal ;  and  all  on  board 
raised  in  unison  a  hymn  of  praise.  Montmagny  was  with 
t  chem,  to  deliver  the  island,  in  behalf  of  the  Company  of 
the  Hundred  Associates,  to  Maisonneuve,  representative  of 
che  Associates  of  Montreal.  And  here,  too,  was  father 
Vimont,  Superior  of  the  missions;  for  the  Jesuits  had  been 
\/rudently  invited  to  accept  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  young 
ID  colony.  On  the  following  day,  they  glided  along  the  green 
and  solitary  shores  now  thronged  with  the  life  of  a  busy 
city,  and  landed  on  the  spot  which  Champlain,  thirty-one 
years  before,  had  chosen  as  the  fit  site  of  a  settlement.  It 
was  a  tongue  or  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junction  ot 
a  rivulet  with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  known  afterwards  as 
Point  Calliere.  The  rivulet  was  bordered  by  a  meadow, 
and  beyond  rose  the  forest  with  its  vanguard  of  scattered 
trees.  Early  spring  flowers  were  blooming  in  the  young 
grass,  and  birds  of  varied  plumage  flitted  among  the  boughs. 

Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his  knees.  His 
followers  imitated  his  example  ;  and  all  joined  theirv  voices 
•  n  entiii-'^iaGtic  songs  of  thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage, 
arms,  and  stores  were  landed.  An  altar  was  raised  <»n  a 
pleasant  spot  near  at  hand;  and  MademoiseUe  Mance, 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant,  Charlotte  Barr^, 
decorated  it  with  a  taste  which  was  the  admiration  ot  t>  € 
beholders.      Now  all  the  company  gathered  before  tht 
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shrine.  Here  'stood  Vimont,  in  the  rich  vestments  of  his 
office.     Here  were  the  two  ladies,  with  their  servants ; 

80  Montmagny  no  very  willing  spectator ;  and  Maisonneuve, 
a  warlike  figure,  erect  and  tall,  his  men  clustering  around 
him, — soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  laborers, — all  alike 
soldiers  at  need  They  kneeled  in  reverent  silence  as 
the  Host  was  raised;    and  when  the  rite  was  over,  the 

35  priest  turned  and  addressed  them  : — "  You  are  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise  and  grow  till  its  branches  over- 
shadow the  earth.  You  are  fevifj  but  your  work  is  the  work 
of  God.  His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill 
the  land." 

40  The  afternoon  waned ;  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western 
forest,  and  twilight  came  on.  Fireflies  were  twinkling  over 
the  darkened  meadow  They  caught  them,  tied  them  with 
threads  into  shining  festoons,  and  hung  them  before  the 
altar,  where  the  Host  remained  exposed    Then  they  pitched 

i5  their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires,  stationed  their  guards, 
and  lay  down  to  rest.     Such  was  the  birth-night  of  Montreal. 

—Parkman  (1823—). 

XXXI. — Feelings  at  Night. 

It  is  night  now ;  and  here  is  home.  Gathered  under  the 
quiet  roof,  elders  and  children  lie  alike  at  rest  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  peace  and  calm,  the  stars  look  out  from  the 
heavens.     The  silence  is  peopled  with  the  past ;  sorrowful 

6  remorses  for  sins  and  short-comings — memories  of  passion- 
ate joys  and  griefs  rise  out  of  their  graves,  both  now  alike 
calm  and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine,  look  at  me,  that  have 
long  ceased  to  shine.  The  town,  and  the  fair  landscape 
sleep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  in  the  autumn  mists. 

10  Twinkling  among  the  houses  a  light  keeps  watch  here  and 
there  in  what  may  be  a  sick  chamber  or  two.  The  clock 
tolls  sweetly  in  the  silent  air.  Here  is  night  and  rest.  An 
awful  sense  of  thanks  makes  the  heart  swell,  and  the  head 
bow,  as  I  pass  to  my  room  through  the  sleeping  house,  and 

16  feel  as  though  a  hushed  blessing  were  upon  it. 

—Thackeray  (1811— ISeS). 
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XXXIL— "  I'LL  Find  a  Way  or  I'll  Make  IT.^ 

The  good  smith  strikes  the  iron  while  it  is  hot ;  but  the* 
more  skilful  smith  strikes  the  iron  hot.  The  former  simply 
utilizes  favorable  opportunities;  the  latter  deprived  of  such 
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opportunities  cleverly  resorts  to  expedients.     The  most  use- 
5  ful  man  to  society  is  he  who  neither  curses  bad  nor  idly 
prays  for  good  fortune,  but  who  proceeds  with  a  resolute 
heart  and  a  determined  will  to  make  his  way  to  success. 

When  the  Roman  general  of  old  was  informed  that  all 
possible  ways  of  beatmg  an  active  and  skilful  enemy  had 

10  been  vainly  exhausted,  he  promptly  replied  :  "  Aut  mam  in- 
veniam  autfaciam."^  Disregarding  the  tactics  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  studied  those  of  the  victorious  enemy,  and  at- 
tacked him  at  the  poinfleast  expected.  He  "carried  the, 
war  into  Africa" — transferred  the  scene  of  danger  from 

16  Rome  to  Carthage — forced  the  conqueror  to  forgo  the  fruits 
of  his  arduous  labors  and  fight  for  his  native  country  under 
the  walls  of  its  capital.  Thus  Hannibal,  who  had  scaled 
the  icy  Alps,  conquered  many  brave  nations,  withstood  the 
storms  of  the  Appenines,  and  overwhelmed  four  mighty 

a>  Roman  armies,  was  at  length  defeated  by  Scipio,  a  man  in- 
ferior to  him  in  genius,  but  his  superior  in  activity,  energy, 
and  determination. 

**  He  who  would  have  the  fruit  must-  climb  the  tree." 
Waiting  for  the  fruit  to  fall  is  waste  of  time.     Some  more 

is  enterprising  person  may  gather  it  before  you.  Besides, 
when  it  falls  it  is  often  worthless — dashed  to  pieces,  worm- 
eaten,  or  unpalatably  ripe.  Thus  it  is  with  the  business  of 
life.  He  who  would  be  famous,  wealthy,  or  happy,  must 
labor  hard,  and  his  success  will  be  proportionate  to  the 

30  energy  he  judiciously  vxpends.  He  must  not  despair  at 
want  of  success,  no  matter  how  frequently  it  may  occur. 
Repeated  failures  serve  but  to  whet  the  energy  of  the  reso- 
lute man.  Again  arid  again  he  returns  to  the  struggle,  and 
in  the  success  that  finally  crowns  his  efforts  he  finds  the  re- 

35  ward  of  his  industry  and  perseverance. 

— Cornelius  Dorwvan^  M.A.  (1847 — ). 


10 


XXXni.— The  St.   Iawrence. 

As  you  leave  Quebec,  with  its  mural-crowned  and  castled 
rock,  and  drop  down  the  stately  river,  presently  the  snowy 
fall  of  Montmorency,  far  back  in  its  purple  hollow,  leaps 
perpetual  avalanche  into  the  abyss,  and  then  you  are  abreast 
of  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Orleans,  whose  low  shores  v/ith 
their  expanses  of  farm-land,  and  their  groves  of  pine  and 
oak,  are  still  as  lovely  as  when  the  wild  grape  festooned  the 

1.  ••  I'll  find  a  way  or  I'll  make  it." 
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primitive  forests,  and  won  from  old  Cartier  the  name  of  Isle 
Bacchus.     For  two  hours  farther  down  the  river,  either 

10  shore  is  bright  and  populous  with  the  continuous  villages  of 
the  hahitantSy  each  clustering  about  its  slim-spired  church, 
in  its  shallow  vale  by  the  water's  edge,  or  lifted  in  more 
eminent  picturesqueness  upon  some  gentle  height  The 
banks  nowhere  lofty  or  abrupt,  are  such  as  in  a  southern 

^  land  some  majestic  river  might  flow  between,  wide,  slum- 
brous, open  to  all  the  heaven  and  the  long  day  till  the  very 
set  of  sun.  But  no  starry  palm  glasses  its  crest  in  the  clear 
cold  green  from  these  low  brinks ;  the  pale  birch,  slender 
and  delicately  fair,  mirrors  here  the  wintry  whiteness  of  its 

20  boughs ;  and  this  is  the  sad'  great  river  of  the  awful  North. 

—  W.  D.  Huwells  (1887—). 


XXXIV. — Winchester.— Literature   in   England 
FORE  THE  Accession  of  Alfred  to  the  Throne. 


BE- 


Another  night  of  ignorance  settled  upon  England.  The 
lights  that  issued  from  Jarrow  and  York  became  extinguish- 
ed in  the  ruins  of -these  noble  monasteries.  The  Danes 
came,   and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ninth  century 

5  pillaged  churches,  depopulated  cities,  outraged  monk  and 
nun,  and  brought  in  their  trail  misery  and  barbarism.  Their 
fury  was  especially  directed  against  churches  and  monas- 
teries. Northumbria  became  a  waste.  Learning  was  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  monasteries.     Men  forgot  every  art 

11  of  peace.  To  preserve  their  lives,  hunt  in  the  forest,  and 
fight  the  Dane,  became  their  sole  occupation.  They  even 
forgot  their  Christianity.  Contact  with  their  heathen  kins- 
men aroused  in  them  heathen  recollection,  and  they  reverted 
to  their  old  heathen  customs  and  practices.     English  life 

15  went  back  three  centuries. 

—Brother  Azarins,  F.S.C.  (1847—). 


XXXV. — Cartier  at  the  St.  Charles. 

Cartier  set  forth  to  visit  this  greasy  potentate,  *  ascended 
the  river  St  Charles,  by  him  called  the  St  Croix,  landed, 
crossed  the  meadows,  climbed  the  rocks,  threaded  the  forest, 
and  em-^rged  upon  a  squalid  hamlet  of  bark  cabins.  When, 
their  curiosity  satisfied,  he  and  his  party  were  rowing  for  the 

1.  Those  who  know  the  St.  Lawrence,  must  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whv 
iihe  author  aoplies  the  adJectiv^  aq.^  to  this  noble  river. 
p2.  Douuaoou... 
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ships,  a  friendly  interruption  met  them  at  the  mouth  of  ihfi 
St.  Charles.  An  old  chief  harangued  them  from  the  bank, 
men,  boys,  and  children  screeched  welcome  fromi  the 
meadow,  and  a  troop  of  hilarious  squaws  danced  knee-deep 

10  in  the  water.  The  gift  of  a  few  strings  of  beads  completed' 
their  delight  and  redoubled  their  agility;  and,  from  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  their  shrill  songs  of  jubilation  still  reached 
the  ears  of  the  receding  Frenchmen.  .        , 

The  hamlet  of  Stadacon^,  with  its  king,  Donnacona,  aiid 

15  its  naked  lords  and  princes,  was  not  the  metropolis  of  this 
forest  state,  since  a  town  far  greater — so  the  Indians  averred 
—stood  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  many  days'  journey  above. 
It  was  called  Hochelaga,  and  the  great  river  itself,  with  a 
wide  reach  of  adjacent  country,  had  borrowed  its  name: 

90  Thither,  with  his  two  young  Indians  as  guides,  Cartier  re- 
solved to  go ;  but  misgivings  seized  the  guides,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  while  Donnacona  and  his  tribesmen,  jealous  of 
the  plan,  set  themselves  to  thwart  it  The  Breton  captain 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  dissuasions ;  whereat,  failing  to 

25  touch  his  reason,  they  appealed  to  his  fears. 

•      —Parkman  (1828—). 
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XXXVI.— The  Hands. 

For  what  concerns  the  hands,  they  are  the  servants  of  the 
head,  they  are  his  weapons  and  his  auxiliaries ;  without  thini 
the  action  is  weak,  languishing,  and  half  dead^  Their  .mo- 
tions, which  are  almost  infinite,  make  innumerable  expres- 

6  slons.  Is  it  not  by  them  that  we  desire,  that  we  hope,  that 
we  promise,  that  we  call  towards  us,  and  that  we  reject  ? 
Besides,  they  are  the  instruments  of  our  threats,  of  our 
petitions,  of  the  horror  which  we  show  for  things,  and  of  tlic 
praises  which  we  give  them.     By  them  we  fear,  we  ask  qycs- 

10  tions,  we  approve,  and  we  refuse,  we  show  our  joy  and  bur 
sadness,  our  doubts  and  our  lamentations,  our  concern- 
ments of  pity,  and  our  admirations.  In  short,  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  are  the  language  of  the  dumb,  that  they  con- 
tribute riot  a  little  to  the  speaking  of  the  universal  to|^guc 

16  common  to  all  the  worl^,  which  is  that  of  painting 

—I>ryrf«»  (1681— 1700)., 


XXXVIi.— Indian  Summer. 

A  week  or  two  elapsed,  and  then  succeeded  that  gentler 
season  which  bears  among  us  tlxQ  i;^n9i<^  pC  Indian  summer ;. 
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when  a  light  haze  rests  upon  the  morning  landscape,  and  the 
many-colored  woods  seemed  wrapped  in  the  thin  drapery  of 
s  a  veil ;  when  the  air  is  mild  and  calm  as  that  of  early  June, 
and  at  evening  the  suo  goes  down  amid  a  warnn  voluptuous 
beauty,  that  may  well  outrival  the  softest  tints  of  Italy.    But 
through  all  the  still  and  breathless  afternoon  the  leaves  have 
fallen  fast  in  woods,  like  flakes  of  snow ;  and  everything  be- 
10  tokens  that  the  last  melancholy  change  is  at  hand.    And,  in 
.  truth,  on  the  morrow  the  sky  is  overspread  with  cold  and 
stormy  clouds ;  and  a  raw,  piercing  wind  blows  angrily  from 
the  north-east    The  shivering  sentinel  quickens  his  step 
along  the  rampart,  and  the  half  naked  Indian  folds  his  tal- 
is terred  blanket  close  around  him.     The  shriveled  leaves  are 
blown  from  the  trees,  and  soon  the  gusts  are  whistling  and 
howling  amid  gray,  naked  twigs  and  mossy  branches.    Here 
and  there,  indeed,  the  beech-tree,  as  the  wind  sweeps  among 
its  rigid  boughs  shakes  its  pale  assemblage  of  crisp  and 
90  rustling  leaves.    The  pines  and  firs,  with  their  rough  tops 
I     pf  dark  evergreen,  bend  and  waive  in  the  wind ;  and  the 
crow  caws  sullenly,  as,  struggling  against  the  gusts,  he  flaps 
his  black  wings  above  the  denuded  woods. 

—ParA»na»  (1828— ). 

XXXVIII. — Lilliputian  Tailors  and  Cooks. 

It  jnay  perhaps  divert  the  curious  reader  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  domestics,  and  my  manner  of  living  in  this 
country  during  a  residence  of  nine  months  and  thirteen 
days.     Having  a  head  mechstnically  turned,  and  being  like- 

&  wise  forced  by  necessity,  I  had  made  for  myself  a  table  and 
chair  convenient  enough,  out  of  the  largest  trees  in  the 
royal  park.  Two  hundred  seamstresses  were  employed  to 
make  me  shirts  and  linen  for  my  bed  and  table,  all  of  the 
strongest  and  coarsest  kind  they  could  get ;  which,  however, 

10  they  were  forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds,  for  the 
thickest  was  some  degrees  fmer  than  lawn.  Their  linen  is 
usually  three  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  make  a  piece.  The 
seamstresses  took  my  measure  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  one 
standing  at  my  neck,  and  another  at  my  knee,  with  a  strong 

15  cord  extended,  that  each  held  by  the  end,  while  a  third 
measured  the  length  of  the  cord  with  a  rule  an  inch  long. 
Then  they  measured  my  right  thumb,  and  desired  no  more ; 
for,  by  a  mathematical  computation  that  twice  round  the 
thumb  is  once  round  the  waist,  and  by  the  help  of  my  old 

u  shirt  which  I  displayed  on  the^round  before  them  for  a  pat- 
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tern,  they  fitted  me  exactly.  Three  hundred  tailors  ^re 
employed  in  the  same  manner  to  make  me  clothes ;  but  they 
had  another  contrivance  for  taking  my  measure.  I  kneeled 
down,  and  they  raised  a  ladder  from  the  ground  to  my  neck ; 

SB  upon  this  ladder  one  of  them  mounted,^ and  let  fall  a  plumb- 
line  from  my  collar  to  .the  floor,  which  just  answered  the 
length  of  my  coat;  but  my  waist  and  arms  I  answered  my- 
self. When  my  clothes  were  finished,  which  was  done  m 
my  house  (for  the  largest  of  theirs  would  not  have  been  able 

so  to  hold  them)  they  looked  like  the  patch-work  made  by  the 
ladies  in  England,  only  mine  were  all  of  a  color.  I  had 
three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my  victuals,  in  little  convenient 
huts  built  about  my  house,  where  they  and  their  families 
lived,  and  prepared  me  two  dishes  apiece,  I  took  up  twenty 

SB  waiters  in  my  hand  and  placed  them  on  the  table ;  a 
hundred  more  attended  below  on  the  ground,  some  with 
dishes  of  meat  and  some  with  barrels  of  wine  and  other 
liquors  flung  on  their  shoulders,  all  which  the  waiters  above 
drew  up,  as  I  wanted,  in  a  very  ingenious  iQaiiner  by  certain 

40  cords,  as  we  draw  the  bucket  up  a  well  in  Europe.  A  dish 
of  their  meat  was  a  good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of  their 
liquor  a  reasonable  draught.  Their  mutton  yields  to  ours, 
but  their  beef  is  excellent,  I  have  had  a  sirloin  so  large  that 
I  have  been  forced  to  make  three  bites  of  it ;  but  this  is  rare. 

45  My  servants  were  astonished  to  see  me  eat  it  bones  and  all, 
as  in  our  country  we  do  the  leg  of  a  lark.  Their  geese  and 
turkeys  I  usually  ate  at  a  mouthful,  and,  I  confess,  they  far 
exceed  ours.  Of  their  smaller  fowl,  I  could  take  up  twenty 
or  thirty  at  the  end  of  my  knife. 

—Dean  Swift  {1667^174^5). 
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XXXIX.— A  Geyser  in  Iceland. 

Strokr,  or  the  Churn,  you  must  know,  is  an  unfortunate 
geyser,  with  so  little  command  over  his  temper  and  his 
stomach  that  you  can  get  a  rise  out  of  him  whenever  you 
like.     All  that  is  necessary  is  to  collect  a  quantity  of  sods 

6  and  throw  them  down  his  funnel.  As  he  has  no  basin  to 
protect  him  from  these  liberties,  you  can  approach  tdthe 
very  edge  of  the  pipe,  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  look 
down  at  the  boiling  water  which  is  perpetually  seething  at 
the  bottom.     In  a  few  minutes  the  dose  of  turf  you  have 

lO  just  administered,  begins  to  disagree  with  him ;  he  works 
himself  up  into  an  awful  passion ;  tormented  by  the  qualms 
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of  incipient  sickness,  he  groans  and  hisses,  and  boils  up, 
and  spits  at  you  with  malicious  vehemence,  until  at  last,  with 
a  roar  of  mingled  rage  and  pain,  he  throws  up  into  the  air  a 
column  of  water  forty  feet  high,  which  carries  with  it  all  the 

25  sods  that  have  been  tossed  in,  and  scatters  them,  scalded 
and  half  digested,  at  your  feet  So  irritated  has  the  poor 
thing's  stomach  become  by  the  discipline  that  it  has  under- 
gone that,  even  long  after  all  foreign  matter  has  been  thrown 
off,  it  goes  on  sputtering,  until  at  last  nature  is  exhausted, 

so  when  sobbing  and  sighing  to  itself,  it  sinks  back  into  the 
'  bottom  of  its  den. 

—Lord  Duferin  {1926— ). 


XL. — The  Island  of  Utopia. 

The  island  of  Utopia  is,  in  the  middle,  two  hundred 
miles  long,  and  holds  almost  at  the  the  same  breadth  over  a 
great  part  of  it ;  but  it  grows  narrower  towards  both  ends. 
Its  figure  is  not  unlike  a  crescent     Between  its  horns,  the 

5  sea  comes  in  eleven  miles  broad,  and  spreads  itself  into  a 
great  bay,  which  is  environed  with  land  to  the  compass  of 
about  five  hundred  miles,  and  is  well  secured  from  winds. 
In  this  great  bay  there  is  no  great  current :  the  whole  coast 
is,  as  it  were,  one  continued  harbor,  which  gives  all  that  live 

10  on  the  island  great  convenience  for  mutual  commerce ;  but 
the  entry  into  the  bay,  occasioned  by  rocks  on  the  one  hand, 
and  shallowness  on  the  other,  is  very  dangerous.  In  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  one  single  rock  which  appears  above 
the  water,  and  may  therefore  easily  be  avoided,  and  on  the 

15.  top  of  it  there  is  a  tower  in  which  a  garrison  is  kept ;  the 
other  rocks  lie  under  water,  and  are  very  dangerous.  The 
channel  is  known  only  to  the  natives,  so  that  if  any  stranger 
should  enter  the  bay,  without  one  of  their  pilots,  he  would 
run  great  danger  of  shipwreck.    For  even  they  themselves 

90  could  not  pass  it  safe,  if  some  marks  that  are  on  the  coast 
did  not  direct  their  way ;  and  if  these  should  be  but  a  littb 
shifted,  any  fleet  that  might  come  against  them,  how  great  so 
ever  it  were,  would  be  certainly  lost  On  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  there  are  likewise  many  harbors ;  and  the  coast  is  so 

25  fortified,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  a  small  number  of  men 

can  hinder  the  descent  of  a  great  army.     But  they  report 

(and  their  remains  good  marks  of  it  to  make  it  credible) 

.  that  this  was  no  island  at  first  but  a  part  of  the  continent 

Utopus  that  conquered  it  (whose  name  it  still  carries,  for 

80  Abraxa  was  its  first  name)  brought  the  rude  and  uncivilized 
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inhabitants  into  such  a  good  government  and  into  thsit 
nieasure  of  politeness,  that  they  now  far  excel  all  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  having  soon  subdued  them,  he  designed  to 
separate  them  from  the  continent,  and  to  bring  the  sea  quite 

86  around  them.  To  accomplish  this,  he  ordered  a  deep  chan- 
nel to  be  dug  fifteen  miles  long ;  and  that  the  natives  might 
liot  think  he  treated  them  like  slaves,  he  not  only  forced  the 
inhabitants,  but  also  his  own  soldiers,  to  labor  inprrying  it 
on.    As  he  set  a  vast  number  of  men  to  work,  beyond  all 

40  men's  expectations  he  brought  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion : 

and  his  neighbors,  who  at  first  laughed  at  the-  folly  of  the 

undertaking,  no  sooner  saw  it  brought  to  perfection,  than 

they  wdre  struck  with  admiration  and  terror. 

There  are  fifty-four  cities  in  the  island,  all  large  and  well 

45  built ;  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  which  are  the 
same;  and  they  are  all  contrived  as  near  in  the  same  man- 
ner asj  the  grounds  on  which  they  stand  will  allow.    The| 
nearest  lie  at      least  twenty-four  miles  distance  from  one^ 
another,  and  the  most  remote  are  not  so  far  distant,  but  that 

io  a  man  can  go  on  foot  in  one  day  from  it,  to  that  which  lies 
next  it 

—Sir  Thomas  More  (1480—1686). 

NoTB.->The  translation  is  Bishop  Burnet's,  modernized  by  Frederick 
Warner. 


XLI. — St.  Ann  de  Beaupre. 

The  principal  street  of  St.  Ann's  runs  along  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which,  ig  the  summer  time,  is  thickly  covered  with 
fruit-laden  trees.  Canadian  homesteads  of  comfort  and  of 
plenty  line  it  on  either  side.    The  population  consists  of 

5  some  hundred  and  fifty  families,  who,  experiencing  little  of 
"life's  long  and  fitful  fever,"  spin  out  their  days  in  a  primi- 
tive and  rural  simplicity  which  belongs  to  the  golden  ^ppch 
of  la  Nouvelle  France.  The  traveler  fresh  from  the  rest- 
less bustle  of  a  modern  Babylon,  seems  to  find  himself  sud- 

10  denly  transported  to  some  far-away  Utopia  of  simple  con- 
tent which  has  slept  foi*  centuries  an  enchanted  sle^,  and 
awakes  isolated  indeed  from  the  Juggernaut  of  progress: 
The  handsome  church,  sole  token  of  modern  enterprise, 
arises  like  a  new  Aladdin's  tower  from  amid  the  group  of 

15  quaint,  almost  medieval  dwellings.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer time  St.  Ann's  awakes  from  a  lethargy  in  which  it  has 
been  plunged  during  the  long  winter,  and,  as  the  city  of 
some  Arabian  Nights'  tale,  is  suddenly  af;low  with  life  and 
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animation.    Pilgrims  of  every  rank  and  condition  of  life  fill 

90  its  street ;  matron  and  maiden,  priest  and  layman,  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  come  thither,  an  eager 
but  silent  and  recollected  throng,  to  the  feet  of  the  good 
St  Ann.  Prayers,  go  up»  hymns  ring  out  on  the  stilly 
evening  or  at  tranquil  mom,  and  the  pilgrims  take  their 

fls  homeward  way,  with  a  vision  of  the  calm,  restful  loveliness 
of  nature  there  in  that  favored  spot  to  haunt  them  for  many 
days.  They  remember  Nature  at  St.  Ann's  with  her  dim 
and  night-purpled  hills  amongst  which  linger  the  memories 
of  hundreds  of  years,  with  her  flowing  sunlit  streams,  the 

80  waving  of  trees  and  grass,  the  dreamy  village  life,  and  above 
all  something  indescribable.  That  something  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  nature,  but  is  beyond  and  above  nature — the  solemn 
spectacle  of  hundreds  of  believing  souls  setting  the  cold 
sneers  of  an  infidel  world  at  defiance,  and  praying  heart- 

8S  prayers  that  as  surely  arise  to  the  throne  of  God  as  the  sun 
that  gilds  their  course  mounts  at  morning  to  the  mountain- 
tops.  The  chant,  and  the  organ-tone,  and  the  murmur  of 
pilgrim  voices  fade  into  a  distant  memory,  but  the  voyager 
down  that  sapphire  stream,  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  that  hill- 
showed  sanctuary,  keeps  for  a  life-time  the  impression  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard. 

— Miss  Anna  T.  Sadlier. 
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XLII. — French-Canadian  Litej^ature. 

The  history  of  American  literature,  properly  so  called, 
dates  back  not  half  a  century,  but  it  has  in  that  period  pro- 
duced unparalleled  results.  The  question  naturally  occurs 
to  us,  Why  were  a  people  who  owed  their  inheritance  to  an 

fii  ancestry  so  glorious,  a  people  who  claimed  kinship  with, 
aye,  and  lineal  descent  from,  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
nations  upon  the  globe,  so  long  in  giving  expression  to  their 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  in  immortalizing  the  great  deeds 
going  on  about  them  ?    For  the  early  Canadian  settlers  were 

10  actually  living  out  a  grand  epic  which  did  not  want  for 
heroes,  martyrs,  battles,  struggles  of  all  kinds.  The  cause 
was  in  the  very  existence  of  these  [Struggles. 

Let  us  now  consider  momentarily  the  rise  and  progress  of 
a  new  province  in  literature. '  To  us  this  new  province  has 

15  a  special  interest,  for  it  is  almost  wholly  Catholic  It  may 
be  described  as  a  new  and  powerful  Catholic  colony  apper- 
taining to  the  universal  domain  of  letters.    Its  Catholicity 
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and  its  patriotism  are  its  two  solid  bases.     Its  Catholicity 
entails  absolute  purity  of  morals;  its  patriotism  a  generous 

90  and  elevating  sentiment.  In  this  truly  remarkable  literature, 
taken  in  general,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Voltairean 
cynicism  which  has  blighted  the  productions  of  some  of  the 
finest  French  intellects  of  the  day.  There  is  an  ardent  love 
of  country  which  has  no  relation  to  the  cold  sneers  of  the 

9B  modern  cynic ;  a  hopeful  and  healthy  aspiration  towards  the 
future  which  owns  no  kinship  with  the  morbid  ravings  of 
optimists ;  and,  above  all,  there  is  a  devotion  to  principle 
and  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  both  the  outcome  of  this 
purely  Catholic  spirit,  which  augurs  well  for  Canada's  intd- 

80  lectual,  moral,  and  material  future. 

Any  thoughtful  mind,  in  perusing  the  works  which  have 
issued,  or  are  issuing  daily,  from  the  French-Canadian  press, 
must  be  convinced  of  this.  A  French  author  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  future  of 

3B  New  France.  The  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  its  literal 
ture  is  thoughtful  and  well  considered  He  finds  in  Cana- 
dian authors  "  an  artistic  instinct,  polished  form,  and  purity 
of  taste."  He  declares  that  they  naturally  possess  "the  sen- 
timent of  the  beautiful,"  but  dwells  especially  upon  what  he 

40  calls  the  most  striking  point  of  all  about  them.  This  is, 
"that  always  and  everywhere  in  their  writings  is  a  breadth 
of  conception  and  a  power  of  generalizing  thought  which  be- 
long to  the  higher  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,"    He  predicts  for  them  "a  long  youth  and  a  rare 

45  vigor  in  their  future  development." 

— Miss  Anna  T.  Sadlier. 
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XLIil. — Intellectual  Powers  in  Painting. 

Next  to  sensibility,  which  is  necessary  for  the  perception 
of  facts,  come  reflection  and  memory,  which  are  neceessary 
for  the  retention  of  them,  and  recognition  of  their  resem- 
blances.    For  a  man  may  receive  impression  after  impres- 

5  sion,  and  that  vividly  and  with  delight,  and  yet,  if  he  take 
no  care  to  reason  upon  those  impressions  and  trace  Ihem  to 
their  sources,  he  may  remain  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts 
that  produced  them ;  nay,  may  attribute  them  to  facts  with 
which  they  have  no  connection,  or  may  coin  causes  for  them 

1^  that  have  no  existence  at  all.     And  the  more  sensibility  and 

imagination  a  man  possesses,  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  fall 

Qto  error,  for  then  he  will  see  whatever  he  expects,  and  ad- 
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mire  and  judge  with  his  heart,  and  not  with  his  eyes.     How 
many  people  are  misled,  by  what  has  been  said  and  sung  of 

15  the  serenity  of  Italian  «kies,  to  suppose  they  must,  be  more 
blue  than  the  skies  of  the  north,  and  think  that  they  see 
them  so ;  whereas,  the  sky  of  Italy  is  far  more  dull  and  gmy 
in  color  than  the  skies  of  the  north,  and  is  distinguished 
only  by  its  intense  repose  of  light    And  this  is  confirmed 

90  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who,  I  remember,  on  his  first  enter- 
ing France,  is  especially  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the  sky, 
as  contrasted  with  the  mist  of  Italy.  And  what  is  more 
strange  still,  when  people  see  in  a  painting  what  they  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  source  of  their  impressions,  they  will 

85  affirm  it  to  be  truthful,  though  they  feel  no  such  impression 
resulting  from  it.  Thus,  though  day  after  day  they  may 
have  been  impressed  by  the  tone  and  warmth  of  an  Italian 
sky,  yet  not  having  traced  the  feeling  to  its  source,  and  sup- 
posing themselves  impressed  by  its  blueness,  they  will  affirm 

80  a  blue  sky  in  a  painting  to  be  truthful,  and  reject  the  most 

,  faithful  rendering  of  all  the  real  attributes  of  Italy  as  cold 
or  dull. 

— R>«Wn(1819— ). 


XLIV.  —  Cranmer. 

The  origin  of  his  greatnes,  common  enough  in  the  scan- 
dalous chronicles  of  courts,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in 
a  hagiology.  Cranmer  rose  into  favor  by  serving  Henry  in 
the  disgraceful  affair  of  his  first  divorce.     He  promoted  the 

6  marriage  of  Ann  Boleyn  with  the  king.  On  a  frivolous 
pretence  he  pronounced  that  marriage  null  and  void.  On 
a  pretence,  if  possible,  still  more  frivolous,  he  dissolved  tno 
ties  which  bound  the  shameless  tyrant  to  Ann  of  Cleves. 
He  attached  himself  to  Cromwell  while  the  fortunes  of 

13  Cromwell  flourished.  He  voted  for  cutting  off  Cromwell's 
head  without  a  trial,  when  the  tide  of  royal  favor  turned. 
He  conformed  backward  and  forward  as  the  king  changed 
his  mind  He  assisted,  while  Henry  lived,  in  condemning 
to  the  flames  those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 

15  stantiation.  He  found  out,  as  soon  as  Henry  was  dead, 
that  the  doctrine  was  false.  He  was,  however,  not  at  a  loss 
for  people  to  burn.  The  authority  of  his  station  and  of  his 
grey  hairs  was  employed  to  overcome  the  disgust  with  which 
an  intelligent  and  virtuous  child  regarded  persecution.     In- 

90  tolerance  is  always  bad.  But  the  sanguinary  intolerance  of 
a  man  who  thus  wavered  in  his  creed,  excites  a  loathing  to 
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'.■  jrhich  it  is  difficult  to  give  vent  without  calling  tuu*  names. 

m  Squally  false  to  political  and  to  religious  obligations,  the 
primate  was  first  the  tool  of  Somerset,  and  then  the  tool  of 

>B  Northumberland.  When  the  Protector  wished  to  put  his 
own  brother  to  death,  without  even  Ihe  semblance  of  atrial 
he  f  jund  a  ready  instrument  in  Cronmer.  In  vp^te  of  the 
canon  law,  which  forbade  a  churchman  to  take  any  part  in 
matters  of  bloojj,  the  archbishop  signed  the  warrant  for  the 

80  Atrocious  sentence.  When  Somerset  had  been  in  his  turn 
destroyed,  his  destroyer  received  the  support  of  Cranmer 
in  a  wicked  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  the  succession. 

—Macaulrttf  (1800— -1860). 

XLV. — YouNO  Cyrus  at  the  Court  or  Astvaoes. 

Astyages,  to  make  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return  home, 
made  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  in  which  there  was  the 
utmost  plenty  and  profusion  of  everything  that  was  nice  and  i 
delicate.    All  this  exquisite  cheer  and  magnificent  prepara-  ' 

s  tion  Cyrus  looked  upon  with  great  indifference;  and  observ- 
ing Astyages  to  be  surprised  at  his  behaviour :  **  l*he  Per- 
sians," says  he  to  the  kin^,  *'  instead  of  going  such  a  round- 
-about way  to  appease  their  hunger,  have  a  much  shorter  to 
the  same  end ;  a  little  bread  and  cresses  with  them  answer 

aO  the  purpose."  AstyajBies  having  allowed  Cyrus  to  dispose  of 
all  the  meats  as  he  thought  fit,  the  latter  immediately  distrib- 
uted them  to  the  king's  officers  in  waiting ;  to  one,  because 
he  taught  him  to  ride ;  to  another,  because  he  waited  well 
on  his  grandfather ;  and  to  a  third,  because  he  took  great 

IS  care  of  his  mother.  Sacas,  the  king's  cup-bearer,  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  gave  nothing.  This  officer,  besides 
the  post  of  cup-bearer,  had  that  likewise  of  introducing 
those  who  were  to  have  audience  of  the  king ;  and  as  he 
could  not  possibly  grant  that  favor  to  Cyrus  as  often  as  he 

90  desired  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  the  prince, 
who  took  this  occasion  to  show  his  resentment.  Astyages, 
testifying  some  concern  at  the  neglect  shown  to  this  officer, 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  and  who  deserved  it, 
as  he  said,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  with' which 

as  he  served  him  :  "Is  that  all,  papa?"  replied  Cyrus;  "if  that 
be  sufficient  to  merit  your  favor,  you  shall  see  I  will  quickly 
obtain  it ;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  to  serve  you  better  than 
he."  Immediately  Cyrus  is  equipped  as  a  cup-bearer,  and 
advancing  gracefully  with  a  serious  countenance,  a  napkin 

80  upon  his  shoulder,  and  holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three  of 
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Ml  ftnftfi,  Im  pCMtntfid  k  to  th«  Aug  with  t  dMitrily  and 
tmoi  niat  charmed  both  Atty tgei  and  Mandant.  Whan  ha 
had  done,  he  flung  himaelf  upon  hit  grandfather't  neck,  and 
kUting  him,  cried  out  with  great  joy:  **0  Sacait  poor 

M  Sacul  thott  art  undone ;  I  shall  have  thy  place."  Astyagei 
embraced  him  with  great  fondness,  and  said:  **  I  am  michty 
well  pleased,  my  dear  child ;  nobody  can  serve  me  yiuh  a 
belter  nrace  ( but^ou  have  forgotten  one  essential  ceremony, 
which  is  that  of  tastin^^"    And,  indeed,  the  cup-bearer  was 

m  used  to  pour  somie  of  the  liquor  into  his  left  hand,  and  to 
taste  it,  before  he  presented  it  to  the  king:  '* No," replied 
Cyrus,  **  it  is  not  through  iorgetfuloeu  that  I  omitted  that 
ceremony." — ''Why,  ^hen,"  says  Asty^ges,  "for  what  reason 
did  you  do  it?" — "Because  I  apprehended  there  was 

«  poison  in  the  liquor." — "Poison,  child  I  How  could  yoM 
think  so  ?  " — "  Yes ;  poison,  papa ;  for  not  long  a|;o,  a|  an 
entertainment  yov  |;ave  to  the  lords  of  yoyr  court,  after  tjne 
guests  had  drunk  a  little  of  that  Uc^uor,  I  perceived  aU  their 

*    heads  were  turned*  they  sung,  made  a  noise,  and  talked  they 

so  did  not  know  what :  you  yourself  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  you  were  kiiu;,  and  they,that  they  were  subjects :  gnd 
when  you  would  mive  danced,  you  could  not  stand  uppiv 
your  i^s." — "  Wjijr,"  says  Astyages,  "  baye  you  never  seen 
the  same  thing  l^pen  to  vour  father  ?  "— "  No,  never/'  says 

SB  Cyrus. — "Ho^  is  it  with  him  when  he  drinks?" — "Why, 

when  lie  hjos  dr^nk,  his  thirst  is  quenched,  and  that's  aQ." 

— From  SojUvi^*i  AncinU  Hiftor^, 

Nora.— W« oMmot  too miMsb admlrf  the  ikUl cf  the hlatodui inolTlnf 
•«oh  %»  exoelleat  leeeon*^  eoiMriety  in  IjkUa  etOKj ;  lie  jnight  nata  42iltte  it 
in  e  MrloiHi  s<«^re  way.  4k«4  Hvf  fpoken  with  4lie  air  of  »  philosopher ;  for 
Xenophon,  wemor  M%e  wm,  wm  no  Iom  esoelient »  phUoiopher  thin  hit 

inputh  of  »  ^nM.  Md  oonoMlp  WfiM  the  yell  of  a  tk^  whlS>>>  i«  tt»e 
oidginel,  is  told  iMtn  Ml  the  im  tuSa  ejrMemeneee  imaipiMUe.— BMAnt. 

The  person  of  the  proprietor  was  entirely  in  chacacter,  or, 

Inithe  cant  .of  .connoisseurs,  in  keepiiuf^yrkn  his  possessions. 

His  hair  ?yas  short  and  sleek,  his  head  round  as  a  bidlet,  his 

face  plump  and  >peachy,  his  eyes  n\eek  and  sanctimomoua, 

6  with  a  little  spark  of  earthly  iice  (the  result  of  some  harm- 

I  .  less  and   habitunil   self-indulgence),   cleaming   unsteadily 

^through  the  pupils,  tike  the  jd^s^  of  the  Venus  £rycina.  His 

legs,  fining  in  i^laok  silk,  were  crossed,  so  as  to  expose  the 

calf  to  the  inflnence  of  a  cheerful  coal  fire,  and  «  bunch  of 

da  fine  gold  seals  zeposed  on  an  incipient  paunch.    No  collar, 

'     starched  and  impudent  obscured  the  blushing  rotundi^  of 
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hii  beardless  jaws ;  a  muslin  cravat,  of  the  purest  twhite, 

-  jdone  e^ioirclej  his^Hort  neck,  for  he  had  the  Kood  tasle  to 

ftmi  in  full  drfss,  .to  his  vine.    Thus  qushioned'on  the  zephyrs, 

Mk|tiot>.iii.  the  poetical,  but  the  practical  sense  of  the  phrase, 

.sipping  his  eott  rott,  and  glancing  occasionally,  while '  the 

conversation  proceeded,  at  the  columns  .of  a  Dublin  daily 

paper,  sat  Mr«  Kirwan  Darner,  the  owner  of  this  mansion, 

and  of  the  adjoining  estate  of  Glendearg,  in  the  county 

aa,  above  intimated 

-'Gerald  Griffin  ;(1803-rl840V 
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;.    The  best. rule  of  reading  will  be  a  method  O^om  nature, 

,  and  not  a  mechanical  one  of  hours  and  pages. .  It  holds 

each. student  to  a  pursuit  of  his  native  aim,  instead. of  .a  de- 

!.8ultory  miscellany.     Let  him  read. what  Js  proper  to  him, 

6  and  ndt  waste  his  memory  on  acrowd,of  medipcrit)es  ^  j  <  . 

;"     f^dtute  is  mu^h  our  friend  in  this  matter.  'Ki^ture  ^ 

,  41  ways;<^latifying.  her  walerv  and  her.  ^ine.    ^0  iiltratipn  tan 

^  .1>e  ^0  perfect    She  does  the  $«ime  thing  by  books  as.  by.Jier 

^ /gases  and  plants.    There  is  alway;^  a  selecti'Q.n  in  writers, 

](ir  ahd  ttieh  &  selection  from  the  .selection.'  ':In  the  ^rst  place, 

'' Si)  books  thattget  fairly  in^o  the  vital  air ,  q(  the  world  were 

//'t^ritten  by  the  successful  xlass,  by  the  affirming  and  advanc- 

')i^g  class,  whpqtter  what  tens  of  thousands  feel  though  they 

^hnpt  s.(]Ly.    There  has  already  been  a 'scrutiny  and  choice 

16  ffQtjn.i^any.hUpdreds  of  young  pens,  before  the  pamphlet  or 

.   political  cliapter  which  you  read  in  a  fugitive  journal  comes 

il  tfli-ybuir  eye.  .  All  these  are  young  adventurers,  who  produce 

;[  *,their  performance  to  the  wise  ear  of  Time,  who  sits  and 

'.<i:Weighs,  and,  ten  years  hence,  out  of  a  .million  of  pages  re- 

90  ^  prinU  one.  Again  it  is  judged,  it  is  winnowed  by  all  the  winds 

of  opinion,  and  what  terrific  selection  has  not  passed  on  it 

before  it  can  be  reprinted  after  twenty  years, — and  reprinted 

uafter  ft  century !  .  .  ...  Tis,  therefore,  an   economy  of 

ii^ttme.to  read  old  and  famed  booksi  '  Nothing  can  bie<pre- 

flQftserved  which  is  not  good  ...  .  .  ,  In  contemporaries,  It  is 

iiiot«asy:to:)distinguish  between  notoriety  and  fame.^^.  .  ' 
\  i.;Hi:Be  sure,  Jthen,  to  read  no  mean  books:  Shun  the  spawn 
,  rriof 'the{)ress  on  the  gossip  of.  the  hour.  Do  not  read  what 
sif -you  shaUleanv  without  asking,  In  the  Street  ahd:the. train 
11^./.  ...<^  The  scholar  knows  that  the  famed  books:  contain, , 
/....first  and  last,  the  best  thoughts  and  facts  ...  i  .  .  Ifviyou 
.J  should  transfer  the  amount  of  your  leadjng  day  byday  Arom 
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the  newspaper  to  the  standard  authors — But  who^lare  speak 
olf  such  a  thing  ? 

'^The  three  pntctical ,  rules,  then,  which  I  have  to  offer, 
are  V  i.  Nevcf[  read  any  book*  which  is  not  a  year  old '   a. 
.Never  read  any.  but  .^med  books.    3.  Never  read  any  but 
.w^at  you  like ;  or,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase, 

' .,   .' :  **  No  profit  poes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  : 
Jn  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect  "^ 

..  tif^nd  certain  books  vital  and  spermatic,  not  leaving  the 
'  reader  what  he  was :  he  shuts  the  book  a  richer  manl  I 
i  would  never  willingly  read  any  others  than  such.  And  I 
^  will  venture,  at  the  risk  of  inditing  a  list  of  old  ]:«rimers  and 
«s  grammars,  to  coint  the' few  books  which  a  superficial  reader 
must  thankfully  use.  '  •     .> 

-.R  ir.7?mmon  (1808— 1882). 
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r^,.l  ■'■ 


btc;.,-  ;.,'  ■  :  ;  >■  '  ■' 

ftA'i    EaHv  in  Maichthe  hot  weather  broke  upon  us.  in  (iJenoa. 
^  There  had  been  a  continuance  of  rainy  days,  till  a  iiodtur- 

•  ■•nalthunder-stortni  brought  with  it  the  change.  It  ims  beau- 
,  tiful,  yet  III -.beauty  which  awed  the  beholder, 'to  liee  the 
rjB^  ships,  the  Tanal^  and  the  hills,  lighted  up  every  Othier 

minute  by  lung^-abiding  sheets  of  deep-blue^  lightning,  ;  And 
.  $Uch  a  day  dawned  upon  the  sea,  tranquili^ifi^  -  and  t^ight- 
r;  .  ening  its  angityi  purple.  We  climbed  th6  **  olive-«anidi^eid  " 
-;  Apennines  at  >  midday,  by  the  steep  Via'  Crucisj  ikkwith- 
10.  standing,  the  heat.  The  vicfws  amply'  repaid  tisi'-^The 
>,  •  M^iterranean  was  a  bewildering  blue ;  ablue  I  had  seen  in 

dceanos,  hut  never  lelsewhereUll  now. '' Here  fhe' pkun  of 

•  the  K&  was  Covered;  with  glossy  Wakes  from  grotesqfiiely- 
V;  rigged;  fishing  bciitii  jithere  a  breeze  from  the  hills  Was^uf- 
u  fHng  thebhie  intoiai 'purple ;  fsir  out  again  it  wait  Rt^cty 
\ :.  jgreen,  with  the  hazy  mountains  of  Corsica  rising  faihtly-  out 

\'..   of  its :  breast.  :  To  the  left  was  a  bay,  guiH^deQ  by^bfown 
rocks,  beautifitlly  shaped,  and  wherein  w^s-  a 'Streamy  mist 

•  hanging  over  the  sea,,  a  noonday  mist,:  blue  Sti^'the^ter  and 
0  the  sky. '  Tgrthe  right,^  headlands  after  hei^dlaind8|:f&ftlteif^ 

selves  forthv  faiiiter  and  mote  fhint;  gUotfiding  aiid  concealing 
as  many  quiet  bays,  and  above  them  rose-  a  glorious^ 'Mnge 
of  higher  mountains  towards  Piedmont,  covered  with  snow, 
tinged,  very  slightly  tinged,  whh  a  light  6range  hue.  And 
SB  at  our  feet,  couched  like  a  living  creature,  lay  "Genoa  the 
superb,"  blazing  with  white  houses ;  her  crescent  port,  her 
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domes  and  foi^rs^  her  pftlaees,  that  are  each  and  alt  old 
pages  of  history,  torn  from  some  illuminated  manuscript  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  whereon  the  illuminations  are  well 

w  nigh  faded  or  effaced  by  time  and  violence.  Then,  if  on 
this  we  turned  our  backs  for  a  few  moments,  what  a  sudden 
change  awaited  us  !  We  looked  into  the  very  inner  Wind- 
ings of  the  Apennines,  with  here  and  there  a  qui6t  village, 
whose  one  white  straggling  street  seemed  in  the  very  act  of 

B5  scailing  the  rugged,  treeless  steep;  and  such  a  broo^ng  calm 
was  there,  a  calm  such  as  never  comes  except  at  noonday, 
it  seemed  a  marvel  two  such  worlds  should  be  so  near.  On 
this  side,  the  blue  pageant  of  the  Mediterranean,  shrinking, 
&s  it  Were,  in  honorable  homage  from  the  beach,  where 

(1^  Genoa  sBll  dreams  over  the  past  in  her  empty  palaces,  on 
the  other  side,  so  soft,  so  speechless,  so  green  a  desolation ! 
Oti  that  platform  of  the  Apennines  and  threshold  of  Italy, 
its  history  may  well  rises,  before  us;  how  Florence  hated 
Pisa,  and  Venice  Genoa ;  and  how  all  alike  were  trodden 

IS  under-foot  of  rough  Transalpines,  and  all  because  the  land 
was  so  beautiful,  because  Italy  was  so  fatally  dowered  that 
the  German  bridegrooms  have  sought  her  hand  with  arms. 

I  had  thought  that  all  the  feasts  which  fell  in  Lent  were, 
by  the  Roman  Church,  postponed  till  afterwards.    In  Genoa 

so  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  with  the  feast  of  the  Annuifcia' 
tion  of  our  Lady ;  as  it  does  not  in  the  Greek  Church.   The 

.  city  was  plunged  into  one  entbre  tumult  of  holiday.  All  the 
shops  were  shut ;  but  booths  of  fruit  and  every  kind  of  eat- 
ables Crowded  the  street     I^nt  seemed  forgotten.    Thtf 

ts  churches  were  thronged  by  men  well  dressed,  and  women 
almost  gorgeously  appareled.  Bells  rmging,  chiming,  and 
playing  tunes  without  intermission  all  day:  Genoa  was  a 
chaos  of  bells.  All  sounds  of  labor  were  hushed ;  the 
steamboats  were  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  vOyi^esy 

BO  and  every  street  was  filled  with  heaps,  or-  rather  stacks  of 
flowers,  wherewith  to  honor  the  images  and  altars  of  the 
Blessed  Virgih.  We  ourselves  were  ()uite  possessed  with 
the  Sunday  fueling  of  the  day  ;  and,  not  to  be  utterly  with- 
out sympathy  with  the  Genoese  around  us,  we  decorate)^ 

66  our  room  with  a  bunch  of  crimson  tulips,  apparently  the 

favorite  flower,  that  we  might  not  be  without  somewhat  to 

remind  us  of  her 

Who  ao  above  all  mothers  ofaone ; 
The  Mother  of  God,  the  Blessed  One. 

— i?Vi*er  (1814— 1863)i 
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PiP^R. 


L 

Fapeb. 
1..  Material :.  rags,  barks,  fibers,  sane,  wodd,  grwuiiii, 

2:  How  made:  Pi?  **^  f  ^**®''  •»«»»**»of  '^d^^' 
]     ed  to  palp. . .  .prt^r  machinery. 

3.  Uses :    Writing,  drawing,  wrappings  measunng, 

patterns,  wearing  apparel,  &o. 

4.  Sold  by :  mannfactorers,  pasteboard  mak«rs,  book- 

binders,  book-sellers. 


XlBTTEB. 


/  II. 

'  LslirrBB  TO  a  Fbibmd. 

Heading :  place,  date. 

T»4.wv4«/.4.;/x«     i  Address:  name  and  Itttle,  direotions. 
Introduction.    |s^j„tation. 

1.  When  vacation  commenced. . . .     Where  spent. 

2.  Companions. 

3.  Amusements :  hunting,  fishing,  bMS-ball,  lacrosse, 

rowing,  swimming. 

4.  Description  o£ one  particular  day. 

5.  Things  ot  special  interest. 

6.  Mingled  joy  and  sorrow  at  dose.. .^.    Causes. 
Complimentary  closing. 


TtoiB  Masow. 


III. 

The  MAS(m. 

1.  What  he  is :  a  builder  in  stone  ov  brick. . 

2.  Instruments  used:    guaging-board,  trowel,  level, 

plumb,  chiselj  hammer. 

3.  What    he    builds:     dwelling-houMs,     ohxvcchea, 

bridges,  fortifications,  <ftc.  - 
4f.  How  he  builds :  prepares  at<Mie,  mortar ;  lays  foun- 
dation, builds  walls. 
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iv:  I 

Ths  ToNora. 

''  1.  Definitibn :  The  chief  organ  of  speech. 

1.  It  keeps  civil  society  together. 


Tbb  Tonoub.  • 


2.  Good  done 
l)y  the  tongae. 


8.  Evils  done 
hy  the  tongue. ' 

4.  St.  James. 
6;  Conclusion. 


2.  It  instructs....  persuades  to 
good. . . .  consoles  the  afBicted 
....  encourages  the  desponding 
....  makes  known  our  wants 
....    praises  God. 

1.  Excites  strife ....      lawsuits; . . . 

divisions. . . .     wars. 

2.  Speaks  error....     lies....     cal- 

umny. . . .     blasphemy. 

1.  Calls  the  tongae :  a  fire,  a  deadly 
poison,  a  world  of  iniquity. 

2.  Compares  the  tongue  to  a  rudder. 

1.  Bestrain  the  tongue. 

2.  Use  the  tongue  to  praise  God .... 

for  neighbor's  welfare. . . .  when 
necessity  requires. 


Sif6w« 


V. 

Snow. 

'  1.  Definition :  Vapor  condensed  and  frozen  into  flakes. 
2.  Where  snow  is  not  seen :  In  tropical  countries,  ex- 
cept on  t(^  of  high  mountains. 

ft  WI1A1.A  <u>A«i    Jf  !•  ^  ^  times  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
o.  wnere  seen.  ^^   ^^  ^.^^^  .^  temperate  climates. 

4..Snow  in  parts  of  Canada  from  November  till  May. 
1.  It  forms  a  warm  covering  for  deli- 
cate plants  and  for  grain  sown  in 
the  fall. 
,  It  is  a  material  from  which  new 
roads  are  formed  during  the  winter 
mont|;)s. 
Prevents  vegetation  in  cold  climates. 
Exposes  animals  to  starvation. 
,3.  Brings  sufferings  to  the  poor.   ' 


6.  Uses. 


6.Evils. 


Ohbisthas. 


'         .         VI. 

Chbistuas.  ■'     ' 

I  1.  Definition:   The  Feast  that  con^memorates  the 
birth  of  Christ. 
2.  Established  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

(1.  Dwell  on  the  history  of  the  ori- 
8.  Services  ol  the  gin  of  our  faith. 

Church  at     •  2.  Increase  in  fervor  during  Adr 
tills  season.  vent. 

j^8.  Full  jubilee  on  Xmat.-Day. 


E 


er. 

lee   to 

GEUcted 

Dnding 

wants 

Its'.... 

cal- 

deadly 

rudder. 

od. . . . 
.when 


flakes, 
les,  ex- 

egions. 
ates. 
May. 
or  deli- 
own  in 


h  new 
winter 

mates. 

3. 


Gbbistius. 


Month 
OF  Makt. 
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•1.  Privileges. 


5.  Observances. 


1.  Beligions. 


2.  Social. 


6.  EfiFects. 


1.  Every  yiAmBt  can    say    three 

Masses. 

3.  Law  of  abstinenee  suspended. 
(i.  Assist  at  the  di- 
vine offioes- 

2.  Amiroach  the 
Holy  Table, 
a.  Yisitof  SantaGUus 

to  children. 
2.  Mntnal   visits  of 
friends. 
^1.  Increased  assistance  to  the  poor. 

2.  Beconciliations. 

8.  Strengthens  bonds  of  friends 
I        and  love. 

4.  Excites  Christians  to  practice 
V        virtue. 


2.  Natural 
charms. 


VII. 

Tbx  Month  or  Mabt. 

1.  What  it  means :  It  is  the  month  of  May  consecrated 
by  the  Church  to  M.  B.  V. 

/I.  Brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes  set 

free. 
2..  Orass  in  the  fields. . . .     Leaves 
on  the  trees....    Flowers  bud 
and  bloom. 
8.  Birds  return  and  delight  us  with 

their  notes. 
4.  Boating,  fishing,  fowling,  base- 
ball, lacrosse,  etc. 

1.  Altars  of  M.  B.  V.  adorned. 

2.  Offices  in  honor  of  M.  B.  Y. 
8.  Becitation  of  Bosary  in  com- 
mon. 

1.  Time   of   special  blessings  for 

soul  and  body. 
,2.  Harvest  time  for  eternity. 


3.  Beligious 

charms. 

4.  What  month 

of  Mary  is 
for  us. 


es  the 

leori- 
igAdr 


Htoixns. 


VIIL 

Htoisnb. 

'  Definition :  That  which  trisatpi  of  the  means  to  pre- 
serve or  to  restore  health, 

I.  Well-regulated  exercise. 
Q  -p.v^.oKiof/v  9'  Tiemperari^ce  at  table. 

SI?iJl  8-  Cleanliness  of  clothes  and  body, 

neaitn.         ^  Ventilation  and  healthy  location 
of  houses. 


■fSW- 

m 


-.f** 


;/ 


/ 


Camcm  ov 


mmdmi  im  isnoush. 


$..JHngeroaM. 


i.  Ohildren. 


6.  WJiMitiQk. 


1.  Cold  drinks  and  oanenU  of  4ir 
wMn  body  is  heated.  ' 

2.  Eating  freely  between  meals.  , 

8.  Sadden  change  of  temperature. 
4*  To  seek  shelter  ander  a  tree  dur. 

ingastorm. 
'1.  Should  notnse  dangerous  play •> 
things. 

9,  Should  not  swim  without  ^iS^me 
one  to  aid  them.  ;, 

&  Should  not  eat  unripe  fruits. 

4^  Should  not  keep  pins  or  pens  in 
their  mouths. 
|1.  Consult  a  physician.     ' 
(2.  Follow  his  prescriptions  exactly. 


IX. 

CaOIOI  or  GOMPANIOMS. 

'  1.  Companions  oompared  to  books :  powerful  for  good 
or  for  evil. 

2.  Infltienoeofoom:  f  J- ^•*^<»Pi5eir  principles.   ' 
jptadmM,  j  2.  We  contract  their  manners. 

^   _    ,.  13.  we  copy  their  conduct. 

3.  Earliest  friends  should  be  the  members  of  one's 
own  family. 

^1.  Not  too  much  above  us  in 

social  scale. 
2.  Educated. 
.3.  Yirtuous. 


^.  Our  oomnanions 
i^oiddbe. 


Bans* 


t.<U4- 


2.  Wbere  bnilt. 


8.  Materials  used. 


•4.         Form : 
.Ovid-iaiaped. 

"i.  How  Providence 
ia4Mte. 


,X. 

BxBDs'  Nksts.  ' 

'  1.  I>eflniti<»i :  The  abodes  in  ^ich  birds  lay  their 
^gl|s  and  hatch. 

In  banks  of  clay,  sand,  dfec. 
In  holes  in  walls. 
On  trees. 
1.'  Straws  or  leaves  collected  to- 
gether. ,' 

2.  Twigs,  straws,  moss,  hiir, 
&o.,  interwoven  and  warmly 
lined. 

3.  Clay  or  soft  material  which 
hardens  by  degrees. 

1.  Open  at  top.  '  \ 

2.  Open  at  side  when  bnilt  in 
walls. 

8.  Boofed  over  and  open  at  side. 

1.  In  teaching  indjistry  i»  the 
yrapk. 

2.  In  teaching  foresight  to  the 
careless. 


I 


T] 


H-W 


uliT^^ 


>ine 

it 


Oramd- 

VATHRB*B 


IMTBRIIBDIATB  COUm. 

XL 

GiuiixnrATHs»*s  Giax. 
/  1.  Why  80  called. 

2.  t)e8oriptioh. 


HI 


3.  Qreatly  prized. ' 

V  4.  Its  fate. 


f  ]:.  Height 
2.  Matiriidii^ 

8.  Any  psBoliatikies  in   worlu 
manihip. 

1.  ByQiandfatfier....    Why? 

2.  Byooig^slvet....    Why? 


•f 


Tn^. 


TI10B.ANP  Its  PanoiPAi.  DimioNS. 


L  Definition  oi 
time. 


1.  Measure  of  duration;   season; 

'    age.-~W0BCB8IKB. 

2.  '.: , . . .... .— PmwOMAL. 

2.  Divisions:  Centuries,  yean^  monUis,  weeks,  days, 

hours,  minutes,  seconds. 

1.  A  vapor. 

il.  Passage  of  a  bird  through  the 
Mr;  of  a  ship  throi^  the 
water.  Shoui  pointi  of  mem- 
blan/ce, 

1.  Doii^evil. 

2.  Doing  what  is  nsdess. 
8.  XKung  nothings 

1.  ■  In  regard  to  toDsporal  happines. 

2.  In  r^^urd  to  etemal.hiHn^<iBS(h 


8.  Compared  to. 


4.  How  lost. -• 

5.  Importance  of 

good  use. 


Thb  Host 

BliEsisRD 

Ytboxm. 


xiii. 

Thb  Most  Blsssed  Yiboin. 


2.  Greatness. 


8.  Honored. 


4.    How  we 
should  act. 


/  1.  Birth :  M.  B.  Y.  is  the  daugl^ter  of  Sts.  Joachim 
and  Ann. 

i.  in  her  Immaculate  Conception, 
2.  In  her  dignity. 
3'.  In  her  power. 

1.  By  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

2.  By  the  Angels. 
8.  By  the  Church  and  her  true  <diil. 

dren.:v         ■ 

1.  Imitate  her  virtues.  •'- 

2.  Have  recourse  to  her  £ki'att'  <N|f 
wants. 

$.  Fropagfltte.  the!  iN^orship  to  which 
she  is^e^i^ttod.  ^ 


M2 


LK880NS  IN  BNOLISH. 


Bbab  and 

GUBS. 


8.  The  oommon 
bear. 


XIV. 

A  Bbab  ahd  Hbb  Gobi. 

'  1.  Where  bean  are  found :  Europe,  Asia,  North  and 
Soatib  iunmrioa. 

3.  Prindpal  kinds:  Biown,  Black,  Grisly,  Polar,. r 
Bloth. 

1.  Length,  about  four  feet. 

2.  Height,  about  three  feet. 

3.  Fur,  brown  and  wool^  in  ydnng ; 
.smooth  in  old. 

4.  Food  .  nearly  omnivorous. 
/I.  The  skin,  for  clothing. 

2.  The  flesh,  for  food. 
8.  The  fat.  an  ingredient  for  the 
hair. 

4.  The  intestines,  used  instead  of 
glass. 

6.  Produces  from  one  to  three  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

7.  Belate  a  story  to  show  attachment  of  a  bear  to- 

her  cubs.  \\ 


6.  Uses. 


AMD  Habvbbt  - 
Time. 


XV. 

Thb  Fajiuixb  Dubimo  Habtbst  Timb. 

'  1:  What  harvett  time  is. 

2.  When  harvett  tinu  commences  in  Ganada. 

3.  Order  followed  in  gathering  the  harvest. 

4.  The  aid  science  and  art  render  tdr  the  farmer  dur- 
ing harvest  time. 

5.  What  the  farmer  does  after  gathering  the  harvest. 

6.  The  amusements  during  harvest  time. 
**  What  joy  in  dreamy  ease  to  lie  amid  a  field 

new  shorn, 
And  see  all  round  on  sun-lit  slopes  the  piled 
up  stacks  of  corn  1^' 


XVI. 


Trb 
HapubLbat. 


Thb  Maiplb  Lbat. 
/  i.~  [Definition. 

2.  Description. 


1.  The  leaf  of  the  maple-treq, 

2.  The  national  emblem  of  Canada. 

1.  Form. 

2.  Size.      [1.  In  spring. 
,3.  Color.    -^  2.  In  summer. 

(S.  In  autumn. 
9.  Why  chosen  as  the  national  emblem  ? 
4.  Why  chietiy  d inplayed  in  public  procession  ? 
\  6.  By  whom  chiefly  worn :  why? 


I 


\ 

(I 

rthtod 
Polar> 

y<fting; 


for  the 

tead  of 

I  birth. 
ieax  to 


erdar- 
Larveat. 
a  field 
e  piled 


nada. 
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WZLLUU  TBS 
GOMQUIBOB. 


Raw. 


LlOMB. 


Bbnbpiotxon. 


Shipb. 


1.  When  bom?— WhoBe  eon?— Why  did  he  invMU 

England? 

2.  Short  deMription  of  the  ba^Le  which  iraye  Enflknd 

to  William.  -?~~" 

1.  With  the  Sazone, 

2.  With  the  Norman  barone. 
8.  With  hiB sonB.' 

1.  Domeiday-look: 

2.  The  Fcmt  Law, 
8.  The  Cur/ew-beU. 

5.  Death  of  William. 


8.  TronblBB.  - 


4.  Objeotof. 


< 


2.  Description. 


XVIII. 

Raim. 

n*  What  rain  is. 
2.  How  formed. 
8.  Oaoses  of  rain. 
4.  Effects  of  rain. 

XIX. 

LXOMS. 

/I.  Wherefonnd. 

'1.  C!olor. 

2.  Size. 

8.  Mane. 

4.  Tail. 
[6.  Olaws. 

8.  What  domestic  animal  of  the  same  class  ? 
4.  Food....    habits. 
6.  Why  hnnted? 
6.  An  anecdote  of  a  lion. 

XX 

Bbmkdictxon  or  B.  Saoramxmt. 

1.  At  what  hour  the  Benedictioii  takes  place.     ^ 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  Altar. 

3.  The  Priest  and  his  attendants. 

4.  By  what  the  Benediction  is  preceded. 
6.  By  what  the  Benediction  is  followed. 

.  6.  Happy  effects  produced  by  the  Benediction. 

XXI. 

Ships. 

1.  What  ships  are. 

2.  Materials  used  in  the  building  of  ships. 
8.  Different  kinds  <A  ships.  ' '    -. 

'4.  Use  of  ships.  ; 

5.  Compare  tiie  naval  strength  of  Canada  witiit 
of  other  countries. 


mi 


Oaitibb. 


IiiBSONS  IN  BNOLISH. 

XXII.  ^ 

!  I 

jAOQUSt  CaRTXBR. 

1.  Hiibirtb. 

9<  By  whom  sent  to  Canada. 
8.  ELis  voyage* . ...    explorations . . . .     discovery.' 
iw  His  saiferihgi. 

$.  Hit  character. . . .    Cbhiparo  Cartier  with  •Cham* 
plain. 


IiITTLI     I 

TBntoi. 


XXIII. 

LiTTUI  TBIK08. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  littU  thingi. 

Q   T».n».f.n«A  (!•  In  physical  world. 

2.  Importance    ^   jngSporal  matters. 

°^'  (8.  In  spiritnal  affairs. 

^"He  who  ts^aithful  in  that  which 
is  little...." 
He  who  oontemneth  small  thin<«B 


8.  Scripture 
says: 


\ ,,,    •  •  • . 
4.  Besolution  £o  be  earnest  in  little  as  in  great,  for— 
"  Little  by  little  all  tnSks'are  dope ; 
So  are'me  crowns  of  the  faithful  won, 
*8o  is  HMven  in  our  hearts  begnn.*' 


i 


Ti 


.  «< 


Dcrns 
TOWAiibs  God. 


■    - XXIV.'*"'      ■      •     ^ 

Dtttixs  TowABns  'God, 

1.  Benefits  received  from  God. 

2.  What  we  owe  to  our  benefactors. 
8.  How  to  show  our  gratitude  to  God. 

4.  Neeesstty  of  emptying  otir  faculties  of'  soul  .and 
body  foNT  Gbd's  glory. 

5.  lUostraifr  thisneoessity  by  a  parable  from  Scripture. 


XXV. 
Om  To-Dat  is  Wobth  Two  Tb-Moiutowe. 


\ 


Om  To-Dat.'^^. 


/ 1.  What  portion  of  time  is  really  ours. 
2.  What  our  Lord  teaches  in  the  "  Our  Father." 
ijB.tlie  evils  of  delay. 
4.  How  wise  men  act  in  regard  to  to-day. 
6.  How  we  should  act. 

««Bbna> delays  they  breed  remorse. 
Take  thy  tttte  While  thne  is  lent  thee." 


V 
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!3ham* 


lilTm  TO  A 

Fsnufo. 


XXVI. 
Lbtow  10  A  FanxD. 

liitrpdiii^tiop.   {J;jJStS5Li. 

1.  ApproMh  of  VM^tion.  ^ 

9.  BSeoto  of  hard  tiody  on  yoor  hMl^.         > 

8.  RMoltttioD  to  givo  ■is  wedu  to  oo^fitry  tr»Yel,  Mid 

to  visit  yoar  friood  daring  thftt  time.   ' 
4.  Length  of  time  yon  intond  to  stay  with  yoor 

friend. 
0.  Benefits  yon  expect  to  derire  from  your  visit  tQ 

him. 
Omnplimentftry  closing. 


nrhich 
hin<;8 
for — 


l^VBUMO. 


XXVII. 

Tbavilixo. 

1.  Whftt  is  meant  by  tT^tveling  7 

1.  Health. 

2.  Discovery. 

2.  Objects.     ^8.  Knowledge. 
4.  Cultivation  of  mind f,..    formation 

\       of  character. 
8.  Preptarations  for  traveling. 
4.  Habits  necessary  totravel  to  advantage. 


i  .and 
tnre. 


Early 

BlIUNO. 


XXVIII. 

Eablt  Bibiko. 

f  1.  What  is  early  rising  7 
2.  The  benefits  of  earlv  riiinig. 
8.  Contrast  benefits  of  early  rising  wi^h  evil  eff«^ 
of  sloth. 

4.  Show  that  ffreat  men  have  been  early  risers. 

5.  Give  quotations. 


Railroads. 


XXIX. 

BAILBOAnp. 

1.  When  and  where  first  oonstrnoted  ? 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  railwi^  con- 

structed in  Canada  f in  the  United  States  7 

8.  What  country  possesses  the  greatest  extent  of 

railroads  7 
4'.  Benefits  of  railroads. 

5.  Accidents. 

6.  The  Pacific  BaUioad. 


47d 


Lfe6d6Nd  tN  tt^GU^lt 


X 


Stbamboatb. 


XXX.  ^ 

I. 
'  Stbamboatb. 

/I.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  wm  first  steamboftt 
built? 
2.  Say  what'yon  know  of  the  first  steamboat  built  in 

Cfanada.? 
8.  Improvements  in   steam,  navigation   since  first 
,.,...    steamboat  was  built. 

4.  The  principal  lines  of  ocean  steamers. .  ...prinpipaL 
,.  line  of.  inland  navigation  in  Ganada. 
V  6.  Benefits  of  steamboats.       ■ 


'^^rif''-       iJ*-' 


Anoel 
guabdian. 


■  i<:>t ' 


XXXI. 

Amoxl  Ouabdxam. 

/ 1.  What  angels  are. ...    their  existence  proved. 
2.  What  is  meant  by  Guardian  Angeh  f 
8,  Services  rendered  us  by  our  Guardian  Angels....'  k 
examples.  \ 

(1\  Bespect. 
2.  Gratitude. 
8.  Love. 
^  ^4'.  Obedience. 


4.  Duties  to  Angel  GtMrt^ian. 


SUNBISE, 


XXXII.  , 

SCMRISE. 

1.  When  and  where  witnessed  ? 

2.  Objects  remote  and  near. 

..,|l..^i»d  of  light. 

3.  Shortly  before 

sunrise.        ''' 


4.  A|)bearftnce  of 


2.  4pP^.i^139^  pf  sky  and  cIondB. 

3.  AtUmAte'tibjeotsw 

4.  Ini^nimatd'OTiecls. 
fch6  sun  When 'first  ieen.      '  ''^' °' 

6,  Effects  of  the  sun's  rays  uptotf  the  differenir  objects 
seen".   ■  '.  - 

6.  Length  of  time  gazing  at  sunrise. .. .  feelings 
awakened; 


XXXIII. 

'  Suk6bt/ 


\ 


Sunset. 


^  1.  When  and  where  witnessed.  ' 

2. , Objects,  remote  and  near.         *,        > 

3.  Effects  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  letting  sun. 

4.  By  what  followed.  ,      .  : 
,5.  Feelings  awakened.         .......z  ... 


V 
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\ 

I) 

amboftt 
built  in 
;e  first 
rijDQipal 


J. 
bIs....'  h 


sads. 

bjects 
elings 


n» 


MSUOBT. 


Fbibnoshxp. 


Iiq>OSTBY. 


The  Art  of 

PliBASlKO. 


BuBAIi 

Happiness. 


XXXIV. 

Mbmoay. 

'  t.  Deftnition. 

2.  Importanoe:  to  lawyers. . . .  teachers. .. .  priests., 
business  men ....    to  others. 

H.  Instances  of  ftreat  memory. 
,  4,  How  to  strengthen  the  memory. 

XXXV.  M 

Friendship. 

/  1.  Definition. 

(1.  Man  is  social. 
2.  A  necessity  because  •  2.  Man  is  weak. 

(8.  Knows  but  little. 
.8.  Common  to  all  walks  of  life. 

4.  Distingaish  between  true  and  false  friendship. 

5.  How  to  choose  a  friend. 

.  ■      ■  •.'.i  ■■, 

XXXVI. 


1.  Definition. 

o  w^^.;V„^«    /I.  God  commands  it. 

2.  Necessity  01.,  |2  Competition  in  all  walks  of  Ule. 

3.  Models  of  industry. 

4.  Gtoods  effects  of  industry. .    .  ' 

5.  How  to  become  indnstnons. 

XXXVII. 

The  Art  op  PijEasino. 

'  1.  Oar  desire  to  please. 

2.  Advantages  derived  from  pleasing. 

3.  The  persons  we  should  fir^t  strive  to  ^ease." 

4.  What  we  must  do  in  order,  to  please.  ' 

.  Si.  What  must  be  avoided  in  striving  to-  please.   <> 

XXXVIII. 

BuRAii  Happiness 
r  1,-  Can'  true  happiness  befotmd  x>n  thisearth  ? 

•  /I     Air 

2,  Sources  of  bodily  hap-  ^'  ^"• 
piness  in  tho  country. 


3.  Spiritual  happiness 
..  -  inth»ooantryw 


2.  Animate  nature.  : 

,3.  Inanimate  nature.  ' 
(1.  Nature  elevates  tWittonl 

toGodi  .  %f  ' 

2.  The  soul  converses  more 
freely  witb'G<Jd. »'  t^ 
Leda  exposure  to  aSj^Si 
God  than  in  cCtifeik^;' 
4.  Can  happiness  be  found  to  a  greater  eztent^iit-'4hs 
country  than  in  the  city  ?    Give  rtosons. 


.;. 


'  >■ 


m 


tntovs  nr  lOiiLitit. 


TbbBt. 
Lawbbmox. 


/■\ 


AMOB. 


xxxtx. 

A  Sail  MNm  tu  Bv.  Lawbbii0i. 


1 


S.  DcMribe: 


/  1.  BtMTting :  FrcMn  what  vfMhm  t. ...  On  wlwl  ■teamtr  ? 
1.  Boom  of  ycNUr  Mlour  pMMDfien. 
9.  Iibkndt  umI* 
S.  BoMMnr  along  th«  bMiks. 
.4.  A  minnM  or  ft  ranMl. 
8.  Relut*  lome  hamoroiu  inoidanU  of  ibo  trip. 
4.  Whon  did  yon  wrrivo  at  your  destination,  and  in 
what  dispotitiobs  r 

XL. 
PlOflmuuHci.       . 

f  1.  Definition. 
2.  Promiaea  madis  by  Bcrlphire. 

(1.  For  atndenta. 
8.  Whatperaafsranoe  9.  For  baainMa  men. 
doea.  '  8.  For  men  of  genina. 

(4.  For  the  Ghnatian. 
4.  Qood  done  for  aodety :  Bailroada,  ateamboata,  en- 
•    ginea  of  all  Unda,  eleotrio  telegraph,eleotrioligbt, 
eleotrio  railway. .. . 
6.  Great  men  Who  wmO  remarkable  fottr  peraeveranbe, 
iuid  what  they  gained  by  ft. 
^  6.  What  mnat  be  done  to  aeqiiire  thia  virtne  ? 

**  He  who  pereeverea  to  the  end  Aall  be  aaved." 


I 


SUBJECTS  FOR  LiSCTTERS. 


Mots.— Never  write  a  letter  or  any  olheir  eompoeltioa  without  thlukiiig  in 
advanoe  of  the  matter  you  inteud  to  put  Into  it;  Be  sure  to  make  an  outline 
in  proper  order.  For  other  subieete,  tee  mMmMtMBY  Oouaaa. 

1.  Write  a  note  to  a  friend  inviting  him  to  spend  an  evening  with 
you. 

9.  Write  an  invitation  to  Mr.  and  Mra.  O'Connor  to  tea  on  Tuesday 
evaning. 
~   8.  Vfrite  a  note  aeoepting  an  invitatkm  to  dinner^ 

4.  Anawer  an  in^taticni  to  an  evening  partyrdeelining.  Give  your 
reaaona. 

6.  Write  a  diapatoh  to  Messrs.  t).  A  3.  Sadlier,  1669  Notre  Dame 
dtreet^  Montreal,  requeating  them  to  send  von  "  Spalding's  History  of 
the  Boformation;**  (Be  sure  not  to  have  more  than  ten  words  ih  the 
body  of  ^e  dispatoli.) 

6.  Write  a  Inter  to  a  friend  from  some  country-seat  you  are  visiting 
(iiaai  or  imaginary).    Deseribe  the  nattiral  scenery  of  the  place. 

7.  Write  a  iettitf  te  a  frend  giving  an  account  of  the  exercises  at  a 
IHarary  ind  mvatoil  intertaihMent  th&t  has  takeh  place  in  your 
aofaDol. 
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8.  Wiilt » letter  to  «  former  lohool-mato,  telling  the  ohan^  that 
hftve  tekmi  frfaoe  tinoe  hiu  or  her  departure. 

9.  Write  a  letter  of  coaniiel  to  a  companion  who  ie  beginning  to 
frequent  bad  company. 

10.  Write  an  anawer  to  the  above,  oxyressing  thanka  for  good  ad- 
vice, and  promising  to  do^better. 

11.  Write  a  letter  to  your  parents,  thanking  tL<m)  for  some  recent 
teetimonia)  of  their  paternal  goodness  to  yoti. 

13.  Write  a  letter  to  your  sister,  inviting  her  to  pay  you  a  vitit  dur- 
ing the  ObriatmM  holidays.  , . 


Miscellaneous  Subjects 


(a,  en-  \ 
slight,   ^ 


4.   Advantages 


Diisdfsntaget. 
6.  Before  and  (a 


Before  and 
Alter. 


I. 

1.  Farewell,  Vacation,— Country,— School,— College,  etc. 

2.  **  of  the  Mifisionary, — ^the  Exile, — the  Convict,  etc. 

8.  Abont  an  Ear  of  Corn, -a  Sack  of  Wool,— a  Cherry,  etc. 

of  being  Big,— ^mall.-Rich,— Learned,— Poor, 

Blind,— Mute, — Deaf,  etc. 
of  a  City, — the  Country, — Railways, — a  Certain 

Season,  etc. 
of   an  Industry, —  Commerce,  —  Agriculture,  — 

Economy. 
Storm,— the  Chase,  —  Fishing,  —  Harvest, — Vin- 
tage,— an  Earthquake,— u  Flood,  etc. 

6.  What  I  like,— I  Fear,— I  Wish. 

7.  The  School,— The  Town  Clock,— the  Church,— the  City  Hall,  etc. 
$.  Against  Tobacco, — Drunkenness. — ^Forbidden  Plays,  etc. 

9.  Departure  of  the  Soldier, — ^the  Sailor, — the  Swallows, — the  Pil- 

grims, etc. 
10.  Description  of  a  Store, — a  Garden,— a  Pleasant  Site,  etc. 
/Paternal    \ 

Maternal      during  an  '  Inundation, — a    Fire. — a 
Filial  y        Shipwreck,  —  an  Epidemic,  —r  a 

Sacerdotal  I         Biot, — a  Battle,  etc. 
^Patriotic    } 

12.  Dialogue  between  a  Cent  and  a  Gold  Dollar, — an  Oak  and  a 
Beed, — a  Horse  and  an  Ox, — a  Truant  and  a  Butterfly, — the 
Statues  of  Two  Great  Men, — Two  or  More  Inhabitants  of  Dif- 
ferent Countries, — Two  or  more  Men  of  Different  Trades,  etc. 
18.  The  Altar  Boy,- The  Sodality  of  the  Angels,— The  Children  of 
Mary, — May  Queen,  etc. 

14.  Christian  Festivals,— Family  ^Festivals,-    School  Festivals,— A 

Civic  Holiday,  etc. 

15.  Histon^  (related  by  itself)  of  a  Tree,— a  Hat, — a  Pin, — a  Cent, — 

ani5rgan, — a  Piano, — a  Desk, — a  Slate,  etc.    • 

16.  The  Man  or  the  Woman,  the  Happiest,— the  Most  Wretched, — 

the  Wisest*- -the  Most  Courageous,— the  Richest,  etc. 

17.  Lessons  of  the  Bee, — the  Ant,— the  Swallow, — Flowers,  etc. 

18.  Parallel  between  Two  Months, — Persons, — Studies, — Epochs, — 

Characters, — Virtues. — Sorts  of  Birds,  etc. 


11.  Derotedness 
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19.  Picture  of  tbe  Miser,— the  Sluggard,— Dolt,— Weather -Cook,  etc. 

20.  Why  I   Prefer  such  a  Month. — a  Siace  of  Liie, — a  Biver,— a 

People,  —  a  City,  —  a  Flower,  —  an  Animal,  —  a  Study,  -^  a 
Country,  etc. 

21.  Reflections  in  a  Church, — in  the  Country,— in  a  Cemetery,— over 

Ruins,— over  a  Tomb, — before  a  Statye,  etc. 

22.  A  Dream,  Enchanting, — ^Frightful,— Prophetic,  etc. 

23.  Services    Rendered   by  the   Ox, — the   Cow, — the   Horse, — the 

Sheep, — the  Hog, — tne  Bee,  etc. 

23.  Services  Rendered  by  Post-ofl&ces, — Artesian  Wells, —  Gas, — 

Printing,  etc. 

24.  If  I  were  Bich, — Poor, — Learned, — a  King, — a  Poet, — a  Fainter, 

— an  Architect, — a  Musician, — a  Swallow,  etc. 


II. 

1.  Motives  to  Study.  33. 

2.  Duties  of  Pupils  to  Teachers.  34. 

3.  The   Pleasure   of    Beceiving  35. 

Letters.  36. 

4.  Habits  of  Neatness.  37. 

5.  Habits  of  Economy. 

6.  Habits  of  Order.  38. 

7.  Duties  of  School-Mates. 

8.  Bespect  to  Superiors.  39. 

9.  Borne  was  not  Built  in  a  Day.  ^0. 

10.  Sketch  of  Washington.  41, 

11.  Habits  of  Courtesy.  42. 

12.  No  Place  Like  Home.  43. 

13.  Beligion  Tends  to  Make  One  14. 

Cheerful. 

14.  Importance    of     Governing  45. 

One's  Temper.  4G. 

16.  The  Injurious  Inflence  of  In-  47. 

dulging  in  Slang.  48. 

16.  Sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  49. 

17.  Curiosity.  50. 

18.  Sketch  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  51. 

19.  Bad  Effects  of  Bidicule.  52. 

20.  Good  Effects  of  Bidicule.  53 

21.  Health.  54. 

22.  The  Bainbow.  55. 

23.  The  Seasons..  66. 

24.  The  Uses  of  Ice.  57. 
26.  The  Good  Old  Times.  58. 

26.  Methods  of    Improving   tho  59. 

Memory.  60. 

27.  The  Month  of  June.  01. 

28.  The  Market.  62. 

29.  Description    of    a    Country  63. 

Church. 

80.  Gratitude.  64. 

81.  The  Education  of  the  Dog.  65. 
32.  Arithmetic.  66. 


History. 

The  Misfortunes  of  a  Truant. 

Honesty. 

The  Study  of  Geography. 

The  Government  of  Our  Coun- 
try. 

Description  of  Our  Native 
State  or  Province. 

Description  of  a  Large  City. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Book  I  Bead. 

The  Books  I  Should  Bead. 

The  Harvest-Moon. 

Farming. 

The  Qualities  of  a  Good 
House. 

The  Electric  Telegraph. 

The  Telephone. 

Post  Ofl&ces. 

A  Drive  in  a  Stage  Coach. 

A  Visit  to  Mexico. 

A  Visit  to  Ireland. 

Good-By  to  ray  Skates. 

Christian  Festivals. 

All-Saints-Day. 

Easter. 

The  Blessed  Eucharist.     , 

First  Communion. 

Last  Sunday's  Sermon. 

An  Ordination. 

The  Consecration  of  a  Bishop. 

The  Beception  of  a  Nun. 

The  Consecration  of  a  Church. 

The  Blessing  of  a  Bell. 

The  Procession  of  the  Bless- 
ed Sacrament. 

Death. 

My  Patron  Saint. 

Heaven. 


' 


NoTB.— For  other  subjects,  see  EiiEMENXAnT  CocnsE. 

< 


k,  eto. 

er, — a 
y.^a 

—over 


Biographical  Sketches. 


, — the 
Jas, — 
binter, 


Note. — After  each  name,  the  place  of  birth,  and  the  date  of  birth  and 
death  (if  dead)  are  given. 


ruant. 

Goun- 

iTative 

City. 
!>ead. 
sad. 


Good 


ch. 


! 

ishop. 

i. 

lurch. 
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AddlAont  Joseph— MilBton,  Eng- 
land (1662-1719)— is  the  prince  of  Eng- 
lish essayists.  Works:  Essays  con- 
tributed to  the  Tatler  and  the  Specta- 
tor are  his  principal  prose  writings. 
Speaking  of  these.  Dr.  Johnson  says  : 
"Whoever  wishes'to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  familiar  but  not  coarse, 
and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of  Addison."  As  apoet,  novelist, 
and  writer  of  Latin,  Addison  attain- 
ed considerable  celebrity.  Some  of 
his  writings  represent  him  as  a  vul- 
gar bigot. 

Aadnbon«  John  Jamea— Louisi- 
ana (1780-1851)— published  the  "  Birds 
of  America,"  "Ornithological  Biogra- 
phy," and  the  "  Quadrupeds  of  North 
America."  "  His  '  Birds  of  America ' 
is  the  most  magnificent  monument 
that  art  has  ever  erected  to  orni- 
thology."—Cuvieb. 

Amott,  Nell,  M.D.,  F.B.S.— Mont- 
rose, Scotland,  (1788-1874,)— wrote  "  A 
Survey  of  Human  Progress,"  "Ele- 
ments of  Physics."  an  "Essay  ou 
Warming  and  Ventilation,"  &c.  The 
"  Elements  of  Physics,"  written  in 
plain  or  non-technical  language,  was 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages. 

AzaiiaSf  Brother— Ireland; 

(1847 )— is  President  of  Eock  Hill 

Collie,  Maryland.  He  is  the  author 
of  "The  Psychological  Aspects  of 
Education,"  "  The  Art  of  Thinking," 
"Culture  of  the  Spiritual  Sense," 
"A  Philosophy  of  Literature,"  "De- 
velopment of  English  Literature,"  &c. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
American  OathoUe  Quarterly  Beview, 
and  other  leading  periodicals.  "  The 
style  of  this  gifted  Christian  Brother 
is  remarkable  for  beauty,  facility, 
and  clearness." — Jenkins. 

Bancroft*  C}eorge  —  Worcester, 

Mass.  (18(X) )— is^the  author  of  a 

"History  of  the  United  States." 
Though  a  most  re  ai  arkable  account  of 
American  affairs,  this  work  is  open  to 
seriouscbargoG.  It  socmsto  be  written 
principally  to  set  forth  the  author's 
unsound  an  1  dangeroqs  theories  of 
Ood,  man,  and  society.  The  last  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  particularly  ob- 
jectionable to  Catholics. 


I  I 


Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White— Eng- 
land (1821 )— explored  the  region 

around  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 

Eublished  the  "Albert  N'yanza  Great 
asin  of  the  Nile,"  and  the  "Nile 
Tributaries  of  Abyssinia." 

Seattle,  Jameit— Scotland  (173S- 
1803)— is  well  known  as  a  poet,  and 
writer  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
Works:  The  "Minstrel,"  "Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  "Ele- 
ments of  Moral  Science."  His  philo- 
sophical works  cannot  be  recom- 
mended to  Catholics. 

Brovrnson,  Oreatea  A*  —  Stock- 
bridge,  Vermont  (1803-1876)— was  the 
ablest  Catholic  lay  writer  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  in  America.  "  The 

f>ower  of  Dr.  Brownson  as  a  writer 
ies  principally  in  the  exposition  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  faith 
or  reason.    When  ne  developed  these 

Erinciples  and  their  consequences, 
e  appeared  as  if  armed  with  the 
club  and  might  of  Hercules,  with 
which  he  crushed  the  Hydra  of  error 
with  its  several  heads  of  heresv,  infi- 
delity, and  atheism.  '  His  style  was 
as  clear  and  as  forcible  as  the  train 
of  thought  and  reasoning  of  which  it 
was  the  expression.' " — Jenkins.  Be- 
sides "  The  Review,"  Brownson  wrote 
"  Charles  Elwood,"  "  The  Spirit  Rap- 
per," "The Convert,"  "The American 
Republic,"  &c. 

BuckinyhanifJanieH  Silk —Eng- 
land (1766^1855)— spent  the  first  part 
of  his  literary  life  in  the  East.  Ou 
his  return  to  London,  he  established 
the  Oriental  Herald  and  the  A  then- 
CBum.  His  "Travels  in  Palestine," 
"  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,"  and 
"  Travels  in  Assyria  and  Media"  were 
published  before  1836.  After  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  United  States 
and  British  America,  he  published 
his  travels  in  ten  volumes. 

Bnrna,  Robert  —  Scotland  (1750- 
1796)— was  gifted  with  poetic  talent  of 
the  highest  order.  Want  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  habit  of  intemperance, 
to  which  he  became  a  victim,  pre- 
vented him  from  leaving  us  writings 
worthy  of  his  great  talents.  Many  of 
his  pieces  are  unfit  for  perusal  on  ac- 
count of  the  profane  love  which  in- 
spires them. 
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.  WllltaM  €allcK-Ma8- 

saehnsetts  (1794-1878)— was  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  poet  by  nature,  and 
Journalist  by  choice.  "The  Ages," 
^'  Thanatojpsis,"  and  "  The  Embtugo," 
are  his  prfnoipal  poemn.  Bryant  was 
an  accurate  observer  of  nature,  "as 
any  one  may  prove  who  will  take  a 
▼olume  of  his  poems  out  into  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  read  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  presence  of  what  is 
described."  In  his  paper.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  he  published  a 
/  aeries  of  articles  which  showed  that 
he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

CluiteaHbrland*  Francois  Au- 

SMte -France  (1768-1848)— was  one  of 
e  most  distinguished  French  wri- 
ters of  the  century.  "  The  Martys," 
and  "  The  Genius  of  Christianity," 
are  his  best  works.  He  held  a  high 
rank  as  a  political  writer. 

Cowper,  H^imani  —  Bertford- 
Bhire,  England  (17aMS00)— is  often 
called  "the  poet  of  ordinary  life  and 
domestic  emotions."  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  clouded  with  in- 
Banity,  brought  on  by  timidity,  and 
fostered  by  religious  melancholy.  No 
other  poet  except  Pope  or  Snake- 
jspearels  more  frequently  quoted. 

ColllaSf'Win.— Chichester,  Eng- 
land (172&-17-  6)— wrote  little,  though 
lie  possessed  eminent  abilities  as  a 
poet.  The  "  Odes  on  the  Passions  " 
proving  a  financial   failure,  disap- 

g ointment    and    an    irregular   life 
rou^ht  on  mental  depression.    He 
died  insane  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

Ckanccir.  OcoflU'cy  —  London  (?) 
(ia88-14(JO?)-;" Father  of  EnglishPoet- 

Sr"  is  the  author  of  the  "  Canterbury 
ales."  Chaucer's  history  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  That  he  was  a  gifted 
writer  is  unquestionable.  For  humor, 
love  of  nature,  and  discrimination, 
few  are  superior  to  him.  He  was  im- 
bued with  the  prejudices  of  Wyckliffe 
against  the  Clergy,  but  in  his  last 
hours  he  exclaimed,  "  Wo  is  me  I  Wo 
is  met  that  I  cannot  recall  those 
things  which  I  have  written." 

]»awson,    fSir   John  William, 

M.A.,IiL.D.,  F.R.S.,&c.— Pictou,  Nova 

Scotia  (1820 )— is  Principal  of  Mc- 

Gill  University,  Montreal.  As  a  scien- 
tist he  hdlds  a  high  rank.  "Acadian 
Geology,"  "Archaia,  or  Studies  of 
the  Ooismogony  and  Natural  History 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,'  are  his 
most  extensive  works.  Besides  these 
works,  he  wrote  about  thirty  less  ex- 
tensive ones  principally  on  geology 
and  other  scientific  subjects. 

Darnell,  B.  F.— London,  England 

(1831 )— is  a  minister  of  the  Church 

of  England.  He  published  many 
originu  pieces  in  prose  and  verse 


while  residing  at  St.  Jbhn'B,  P.  Q.  B« 
published  a  volume  of  poems  eimtloQ 
"  Songs  by  the  way." 

De  llninccTtThaaraii-^fanehes- 
ter,  England  (1785-1897)— ooatraoted 
the  habit  of  opium  eating^whidt  he 
overcame  after  long  effort.  His  liter* 
ary  talehts  placed  him  among  the 
ablest  of  Encdish  proae  writers,  but 
we  have  only  nagments  of  his  inimi- 
table style. 

OeVere  Anbrcr— Limeriek,  Ire- 
land (1814 )— is  one  .of  the  most 

widely  Known  and  highly  appreelated 
Irish  writers  of  this  centui^  Ghiw 
works :  —  **  Alexander  the  Great," 
"  St.Thoma8  a  Beoket,"  **  TheLegends 
of  St.  Patrick,"  **The  InfanrSridal 
and  other  Poems,"  "  May  Carols."  In 
1851,  he  was  converted  to  the  CatboUQ 
Church. 

IHckens,  Chast—Landport,  Eng- 
land (I8ia-1870)— though  deprived  ^  a 
collegiate  education  tnroiigh  the  pov- 
erty of  his  parents,  became  one  of 
the  greatest  novelists  and  humorists 
that  England  produced.  "  David  Oop- 
perfleW"  Bleak  House."  "Dombey 
andSon,"and  "  Christmas  Tales  "  ftr« 
among  his  principal  works.  "He  was 
certainly  a  moral  writer,  and  landed 
the  household  virtues ;  but  there  is 
a  higher  aspect  of  morality,  one  in 
which  Catholic  readers  are  Donnd  to 
regard  every  book  which  professes  to 
deal  with  the  oondition  of  man;  and, 
so  regarded,  Mr.  Dickens's  works  i^e 
false  as  any  of  those  of  the  ondis- 

guised  materialistic  writers  of  the 
SLy."— Dublin  Bexnew. 

Donoran,  Comelins,M.A.— Ham- 
ilton, Ontario  (1847 >— Inspector  of 

Catholic  Schools,  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Catholic  press  of 
Canada.   He  was  editor  of  the  Ifarp. 

Blonnelly,  Rlias  Eleanor  C  — 

Philadelphia  (1848 )  — has  written 

several  volumes  of  religious  verses. 
Some  of  the  ballads  written  by  her 
during  the|late  rebellion  lire  amonnit 
the  best  of  the  kind  in  American  lit- 
erature. She  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Ave  Maria. 

Dryden,  .Tohn  —  Northamptoii- 
shire,  England  (1681-1700) —  "  Father 
of  English  Critics "  is  one  of  the 

greatest  masters  of  English  verse.  In 
isposition  he  is  represented  as  the 
most  amiable  of  men.  Some  of  his 
pieces,  especially  his  dramas,  written 
before  he  became  a  Catholic,  are  ink- 
moral.  V 

Dn  Chaillni,  Panl— Franoe  (1630 

)— is  the  author  of  "  Explorations 


and  Adventure  in  Equitorial  Africih 
and  Northern  Europe."  He  was  the 
first  European  that  discovered  and 
described  the  gorilla.  DuOhailln^s 
veracity  has  been  questioned  pj 
critics. 
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.  J.  Bal]^i  W«M*— Bos- 
ton (1803-186a)~i8  ^e  author  of  "Bep- 
resentative  Men,"  "  English  Traits, 
Lectures,  and  Addresses/'  Poems,  Eb« 
says,  Ao.  **  Unfortunately  for  Emer- 
son and  the  value  of  ^his  utterances, 
'he  ignores  the  supernatural  in  man. 
His  view  of  religion  is  that  of  a  mere^ 
ly  human  immtution."  — Bbothbb 

AZABIA8. 

Browtt,  Bdwavd— Boston  a79i- 
1865)— an  American  statesman,  ora- 
tor, and  mail  of  letters,  was  educated 
at  Harvard,  of  which  he  became 
president.  As  an  orator,  rhetorician, 
and  scholar,  Everett  had  few  equals. 
His  orations  and  speeches  are  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes.  "  The  Mount 
Yemon  Papers  **  contain  mosi»  of  his 
newspaper  writings. 

Vrimklla*  Beqfanln  —  Boston 
(170&-1790)— was  6  writer,  statesman, 
and  scientist.  He  early  Imbibed  in- 
fidel principles  which  pervade  his 
writings.  Works:  His  ^^Autobiogra- 
phy," •^ssays,""Political  Works  and 
•fetters."    Franklin  took  an  active 

iiart  in  politics,  and  represented  the 
3olonied  as  Ministei  Plenipotentiary 
to  Frand  during  the  War  oHf        In« 
/.dependence. 

Falier,1ter.Fi«d«rlekWiliteni 

— Calverly,  Yorkshire,  England  (ISli- 
1863)— was  an  excellent  poet  and  ex- 
quisite prose  writer.  He  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  1845.  Two 
-  years  late^  he  received  Holy  Orders, 
.and  joined  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  of  St.  PhUip  Neri.  Bis 
principal  works  are:  ^'Creator  and 
Creature,"  "AH  flor  Jesus," "Growth 
in  Holiness,"  "Spiritual  Conferences," 
:  "The  Precious  Blood."  "Bethlehem," 
"The  Blessed  Sacrament,**  "Poems." 
■  "Hymns,"  "I>etters,"  "Notes." 

Ckiy«  John— Torrington,  Devon- 
V  shire,  Bngland  (1688-1792)— is  the  au- 
thor of  "Fables,"  which  are  among 
the  .best  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
,4Aaguago.    His  works  are  justly  cen- 
sured for  their  licentiousness, 

(Rrlffin*  Oerald  —  Ireland  (1803- 
1840>-  entered  the  Novitiate  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  1838.  Among 
^ bis  principal  works  are:  "The Inva- 
sion," "The  Duke  of  Monmouth," 
'*  Tales  of  Munster  Festivals,"  "The 
Rivals,"  "Poems,"  &c.  Had  he  not 
been  carried  off  at  an  early  M^e,  we 
tiiight  have  expected  from  his  pen 
Vorks  of  the  highest  order. 

Clonld*  Hannali  F.  —  Vermont 

1787-1865)— lost    her   mother   while 

]uite  young.    While  devoting  herself 

'  to  the  care  of  her  father,  to  whom  she 

was  housekeeper  and  oompanion,Miss 

Oould  found  time  to  compose  many 

-eharming  pieces  in  verse. 


ford,  Ireland  (inB-1774Hwaa  »%C 
ed  poet  and  excellent  prose  wnt«r: 
but  he  was  vain,  eooentrie,  and  im- 
provident. TlMi"yiear  of  Wakefield." 
the  "Deserted  Vmage,"  and  "Tha 
Traveler,"  are  amongUs  best  works. 
ni«lllNWtois.H«ikTlM«iM  €..- 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  (179fr-]8B5)— was 
a  distinguished  novelist,  humorist, 
and  historian.  Works:  "A Historical 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova 
Scotia."  "The  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Sam  aiiok,"andlils  political  writings. 
His  "History "is  xemarkiable  for  its 
impartiaUty.  Few  writers  have  done 
so  much  justice  to  the  noUe  Aoa" 
dians. 


,  PUI^p   CMIkMt  — 

Manchester,  England  (1884 )  — is 

a  landscape  punter  and  volumi- 
nous  writer.  Among  his  works  sre, 
"Painting  in  France  after  the  De- 
cline of  Classicism,"  "Etching  and 
Etchers."  "  Wenderholme,"  **Ohap^ 
ters  on  Anbnals." 


N.Y.(i8a7 — y 


—  Albuiy, 
.   is  a  journalist,  essay- 
ist, and  poet. 

nnnis,  ThMdMM  WUIfami  ~ 

Dorchester,  Mass.  (ITOfr — >— holds  a 
distinguished  rank  as  an  entomolo- 
gist. His  valuable  papers  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat* 
ural  History. 

nemain*  MnkFeHeteB.— Idver- 

pool,  England  (1704-1886)— wrotesever- 
al  volumes  of  poetry  which  enjoyed 

Seat  popularity  in  the  early  part  of 
e  century,  "m  her  poetry,  reli^ous 
truth,  moral  purity,  and  intellectual 
beauty  ever  meet  together."— Mon. 

HiMrafh,  Blchanl  —  Deerfield, 

Mass.  (1807 )— is  the  author  of  a 

"History  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  "  Archy  Moor."  etc. 

Hawells*  Uniliam  Dean— Ohio 
(1837 ) -learned  the  printing  busi- 
ness and  became  editor  of  the  A  tlanr 
tUs  Monthly.  His  chief  works  are 
"  Venetian  liife,"  "  Italian  Journeys," 
"  Suburban  Sketches,"  and  a  "Chance 
Acquaintance."  His  bigotry  is  not 
concesled  in  some  of  his  worics. 

Trvlns.  Urashinctan- Nsw  York 
City  (1783-1850)— received  only  a  com- 
mon school  education.  After  visiting 
Europe,  he  published  the  famous 
"Salmagundi,"  the  " Sketch-Book," 
the  "  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher 
Columbus,"  the  "Voyages  of  the 
Companions  of  Columbus,"  the  "  Cbn- 
guest  of  Oranada  and  the  Alhambra." 
His  works  are  characterised  by  a 
lucid  and  attractive  form  which  en- 
gages the  interest  of  every  reader. 

JaliBS«B«  BIlea  m.— Magog,  P.Q. 
(1834-1863)— possessed  rare  ti^entsfor 
poetry.  Her  principal  work  in  proy 
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Is  %  story  entltted  'VWUUam  Arttaer- 
ton."  She  wro*>e  many  pieces  of  verse 
for  the  press,  which  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated in  Oana  ja. 

I«eMr«li«B»  nin.'^Ntfe  Miss  B.  B. 
KnlUns— Montreal  (tS!»-1879)— was 
ednoated  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Duae,  In  1851  she  becaoie  the  wife 
of  Dr.  J.  li.  Leprohon,  a  inember  of 
on»  of  the  most  distinguished  Oana- 
diah  families.  Her  writings,  be  'th  in 
prose  and  poetry,  hold  an  nonomble 
position  in  Oanadiail  literature. 

Iieeter*  Ckarles  JBdvrard— New 

London,  Oonn.  (1816 )  -wrote  "  Bio- 

Sraphioal  Sketohea  of  American  Art- 
ts,"  "Condition  and  Fate  of  Eng- 
land," &o. 

l4«ii8fell«w,HeinTWa4eworth 
—Portland,  Me.  (1807-1882)-^Poet-Lau- 
reate  of  America,  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  ablest  linguists  of 
modem  times.  His  principal  poems 
are  the  "  Oolden  Legdnd,"  "  Evange- 
line," "  Hiawatha,"  "Miles  Btaudish," 
"The  Spanish  Student,"  Ac. 

Ij«nl  DHferin— FrederickTemjple 
Blackwood— Baron  Clandeboy— Flor- 
ence, Italy  (1896 )— isthe  wisest  ad- 
ministrator, most  brilliant  orator, 
and  the  most  accomplished  states- 
man that  held  the  position  of  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  Among 
Lord  Dufferin's  principal  works  are 
"Letters  from  High  Latitudes,"  "A 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Oxford 
to  Skibbereen,"  and  an  "  Examina- 
tion of  Mills'  Plan  for  the  Pacification 
of  Ireland,"  &c. 

licvrell*  •fanies  Rnsecll— Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (1819 )— is  a  poet, 

humonst,  and  literary  critic.  Low- 
ell's works  comprise  an  -extensive 
series  of  poems,  reviews,  lectures,  and 
essays  published  in  the  Novth  Atneri- 
can  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
subsequently  issued  in  two  volumes. 
He  succeeded  Longfellow  as  Professor 
of  Belles-Lettres  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

l4yBcbf  iUoat  B«T.  John  Josepk, 
D.U.*  Archblehop  of  Toronto- 
near  Clones,  County  Monaghan,  Ire- 

Is^id  (1816 )  is  the  author  of  a  large 

number  of  sermons  and  pastoral  let- 
ters that  are  read  throughout  the 
English  speaking  world,  and  are 
noted  for  their  pathos  and  literary 
merit.  "  The  Archbishop  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  his  letters,  which 
appeal  to  public  reason,  and  stimulate 
reflection."— Davin. 

■  nianningt  Henry  Bd  ward*  Car- 
dinal* Archblehop  of  f  iondon  — 

Totteridge,  England  (1808 )— holds 

a  foremost  rank  among  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Broadness  oi  views,  clear- 
ness of  reasoning,  add  energy  of  style, 
charaoteriEe  his  works.  "  The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  the  "  Vatica'' 


Decrees  and  Oiyil  Allegiance,"  "^Leo- 
tnres,"  "Sermons,"  Ac,  are  his  prin- 
cipal writings.  '> 

Iflahotty*  R«T*  Fraiaeis  —  Cork, 
Ireland  (180i-lC|B6)--is  best  known  by 
his  "  Beliques  of  Father  Prout,"  "  The 
Bells  of  Bnandon,"  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  Frtuer'a  Magcuine, 

iUanihallt  Thomaii  Wlllteni  — 

London  (1^15-1877)  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  1845,  and  was 
converted  to  the  Catholic  Beligion  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman  three  years  later. 
As  a  satirist,  he  had  no  superior. 
"  The  Christian  Missions  "  and  '^  Com- 
edy of  Convocation  "  were  written  by 
him.  Marshall  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical^  ot  his 
time. 


JUacanlay*  Tlioa* 
Bothly  Temple,  England  (1800^850)^ 
was  the  most  brilliant  and  least  re- 
liable of  English  Historians.  Macan-< 
lay  occupied  a  foremost  rank  among 
the  greatest  parliamentary  orators  of 
his  day.  His  writings  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  owing  to  his  extensive 
erudition  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
style.  Principal  works:  "Lays  of 
Ancient  Bome,"  "The  Beview  of 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of 
England,"  "A  History  of  Ena^andnrom 
the  Accession  of  James  11.'^  "  Every- 
body reads— everybody  admires— but 
nobody  believes  in— Mr.  Macaulay." 

IdcOee*  Thomas  D*Arcy— Garl- 
ingford,  Ireland  (1825-1868)— the  most 
gifted  Irishman  in  America,  and  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  in* 
tellects  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
contributed  to  nearly  every  depajrs- 
ment  of  literature.  As  a  poet 
he  holds  a  high  rank ;  as  orator, 
journalist,  and  statesman,  ke  has  had 
few  equals.  "A  Catholic  H' story  of 
North  America,"  "O'Connell  .-nd  His 
Friends,"  "Life  of  Bishop  Muginn," 
"A Popular  History  of  Ireland,' and 
"Poems"  are  his  chief  literary 
works. 

]flc(7arthy,jrnetin— Cork(1880 ^^ 

—was  connected  with  the  Cork  JS^o?^ 
aminer,  and  the  Northern  Tinfiea  of 
Liverpool.  In  1868,  he  traveled  through 
the  United  States.  Since  his  return' to 
Europe,  he  nublished  "  Messie,"  a  nov- 
el, "  The  Waterdale  Neighbors,""  Con 
Amore,"  "Modern  Leaders,"  a  "His- 
tory of  English  Badioalism,"  "A  His- 
tory of  Our  Own  Times,"  &c.  Mr.' 
MoCarthv'  is  one  of  the  Irish  Nifbtional 
Party  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  style  is  pure  and  very 
agreeable. 

iflilton,  John— London  (1606-1074) 
—is  England's  greatestepic  poet.  "  He 
may  be  regarded  as  being  in  many 
respects,  the  standard  ol  disnitted 
poetic  expression ;  although  Snakes- 
peare  alone  exhibits  the  varied  «!•• 
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BMiitfof  eonspiouooBneiB,  power,  and 
bvUUftnoy  inherent  in  our  language. 
In  etttdylttg  Milton's  epio  (Paradise 
Uwt)  as  a  saored  poem,  ^e  are  im- 
pressed by  aiwaiit  of  awe  and  reserve 
In  the  handling  of  re\ igious  my steries, 
where,  for  instauoe,  he  repregentsthe 
Suoreme  Being  '  as  a  Bohool-divine'; 
ana  we  loathe  the  grim  puritanical 
pleasantry  which  ne  puts  in  the 
months  of  the  rebel  angels,  while 
maikingthe  first  experiment  of  their 
new-discovered  artulerv.  The  Mil- 
tonio  Satan  is  undoubteoily  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  creations  of  poetry ; 
but  there  is  a  historic  grandeur  in  it 
which  wins,  dp  what  you  will,  a  hu- 
man sympathy.  This  is  wrong:  the 
representation  of  the  devil  should  be 
purely  and  entirely  evil,  without  a 
tinge  of  good,  as  that  of  God  should 
be  purely  and  entirely  good,  without 
a  tinge  of  evil.  Milton  never  speaks 
of  the  Trinity,  and  scarcely  disguises 
his  Arianism."— Jbnkins.  His  other 
works. are  his  "Paradise  Regained," 
"Ode  on  the  Nativitj-,"  "Lycidas," 
"Oomus,"  "L'Allegro,"  "II  Pense- 
roso,"  Ao. 

jnilmMBt  Henry  Sart— London 
(1701:-1866)— was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Bus  voluminous 
poetical  and  historical  works  are  <^ 
Uttie  interest  to  Catholic  readers. 

TKLmmmgrnt  Wjmdj  Iflary— Thores- 
by,  Nottingham,  England  (16e0-176a)— 
was  a  noted  wit.  She  is  known  solely 
by  her  letters,  which  are  the  English 
oonnterpart  of  Madame  de  S6vign6's. 

niantalembert*  Caant*  Charles 
Farbee  IKeaedr— London  (1810-1870) 
—was  a  distinguished  French  writer. 
Two  of  his  works,  "The  Monks  of  the 
West"  and  "The  Life  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth "  are  translated  into  English. 

Mare*  Sir  Thamas— London  (1480- 
1536)— -was  one  of  the  leading  Catho- 
lic writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.  His  talents  and  virtue  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. "Utopia^ and  "A  History  of 
Edward  V."  are  his  principal  works. 
.  Having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  he  was  condemned  by 
Henry,  and  executed. 

miaare*  Thamae  —  Dublin  (1779- 
1852)— is  the  author  of  the  "  Irish  Melo- 
dies," about  124  lyrics  adapted  to 
beautiful  Irish  National  Airs.  A 
translation  of  the  "  Odes  of  Auacreon," 
"Latla  itookh,"  the  "Life  of  Sheri- 
dan," the  'Epicurean  ."the  "Memoirs 
of  Captain  Kock,"  "Travels  of  an 
Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a 
Religion," and  a  "History  of  Ireland" 
are  from  his  pen.  Some  of  his  writ- 
ing are  severely  censured  for  their 
sensu^  and  immoral  tone.  .  He  lived 
iuid  died  a  Catholio. 


Newman*  CardlnalJalinniearr 

—London  (1801 — )— is  the  most  em> 
Inent  living  writer  of  England,  He 
took  ordersln  the  Church  w  England, 
but  in  1846  he  joined  the  Catholio 
Church,  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  priesthood.  From  1659  to  1800, 
Dr.  Newman  was  Bector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  Dublin.  Inl8V9,Leo 
Xni.  created  him  Cardinal.  He  is  the 
author  of  thirty-four  volumes,  com*^ 
prising  Sermons,  Lectures,  Philo- 
sophical Works,  Poem^  Historical 
Sketches,  &c. 

0*Brien,  Iflaet  Rer.  Camellae* 

D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Halifax,  Canada, 
a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island 

(1848 )— is  noted  as  a  writer  and 

theologian.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
by  His  Holiness,.  Leo  XIII.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Halifax.  His  literary  works 
are:  '^The  Philosophy  of  the  Bible 
Vindicated,"  "Mater  Admirabilia," 
"  After  Weary  Tears,"  and  occasional 
contributions  to  the  press,  in  prose 
and  poetry. 


0*Rclllr,  JTahm 

Meath,  Ireland  (1844 

the  Boston  Pilot    In  1666  he  was  ex- 


ayle— County 
)— is  editor  of 


iled  to  Australia  for  political  reasons ; 
two  years  later  he  effected hisescape, 
and  proceeded  to  Boston.  He  is  an 
elegant  prose  writer,  and  he  has  ac- 
quired considerable  renown  as  a 
writer  of  verse. 

Parkman*  Frande— Boston  (1823 

)— is  the  author  of  works  that 

possess  the  charm  of  romance.  With 
the  merit  of  reality.  His  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery  are  amongthe  best 
in  the  English  language.  Though  his 
narratives  are  true,  and  his  dates 
unquestionable,  his  judgment  on 
Churchmen  often  shows  him  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  Catholio  Beligion.  Be  it 
remembered  that  Parkman  is  a  Pro- 
testant, or,  in  his  own  words,  "a here- 
tic," who  sneers  at  the  supernatural. 
Still,  there  are  throughout  his  works 
many  admirable  tributes  paid  to  the 
heroic  missionaries  who  suffered  so 
much  to  evaujgelize  North  America. 
Works:  "The  Oregon  Trail,"  "The 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World,""The01dE6gimein  Canada," 
"  The  Jesuits  in  North  America," "La 
Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
We^,"  "  Frontenac  and  New  France 
under  Louis  XIV.," "Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,"  "  The  History  of  the  Conspir- 
acy of  Pontiac."  To  complete  the 
"History  of  the  French  in  North 
America,"  Parkman  promises  to  issue 
another  volume  covering  the  period 
from  1700  to  1748. 

Pope,  Alexander— London  (1688- 
1744)— was  an  excellent  writer  of  Eng- 
lish. His  works  are : "  The  Dunciad," 
"  An  Essay  on  Criticism,"  "An  Essay 
on  Man."  "Rape  of  the  Look,**  Aft. 
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Wht  ftrM»li  ft  Mf«  model  for  «bM« 
imo  dMttt  10  ftltalli  ft  por«  stylfl. 

»>MMli»  WilltaM  M.  -  Bftlam. 
Mteii  aiM^UnHHoldg  ft  dlstiaj(uiBh- 
•dmuut  ftmong  Am«rieftn  histoiifttis. 
Bio  olylo  is  brilliftnt  ftnd  ftttnuftiTe. 
bo*  rolMoQt  prajadide  frMncntly 
dlieolorrliit  wHUttgt.  "Ilia  Rateu 
ci  Fordltiftiid  ftnd  fiialMllft,"  "l^e 
Gonqiwot  of  Mexico,"  ftad  "  The  Coo- 
oaeel  of  Pom,"  ftre  ftmoug  hii  best 
frorke.  Preeoott  wrote  •ome  of  his 
Woriu  while  Bolfering  from  almost 
totftlbUndneM. 


r*  Mmmimwmm  -af-  Lofldon 
(18l»-l8M)-<dangbter  of  the  poet  Proo- 
vor  (Barnr  Cornwall),  waa  eonverted 
16  the  oUholie  f aithin  1«61.  and  eter 
ftfler  "  mftde  ker  verse  echo  the  senti- 
menta  of  her  Itfe.",  Her  flmt  publioa- 
tlon,  **Iiegeh^ftndL]nii08/'  appeared 
in  1856;  meeting  with  anceesa,  it 
paaaed  through  aoTeral  editiona.  A 
aeeond  aerlea  appeared  in  IW,  and  in 
M8ft  She  published  ft  "  Ohaplet  of 
verses " ;  these  ere  short  poems  on 
reUgions  subjeots  pablished  for  the 
MBeftt  at  theypnmdenoe  Bow  Night 
Benite  for  Homeless  Women  and 
Ohildren. 

tt«ii.-Mr  Wintaaa  --Scotland 
flLm>18fi|)— waa  an  enadneer  officer  in 
fbe  Brittah  Army.  He  wrote  "An 
Attempt  to  Develop  the  Law  of 
Storms "  and  *'The  Progress  of  the 
Development  of  the  Low  of  Storms." 
^MMttiM  Olmrieo-^Pftris,  France 
(l«l-£rtft]h-Wa8  Beotor  of  the  Univer- 
ittjf'oflwris.  Works:  tA1?reatlseon 
mttdies,**^  A  Histt^  of  Borne,"  and 

8n  "Aiioient  mstonr."  He  was  im- 
tied  with  JftttsenistiO  principles. 

Bmektet  Jftka— London,  fingland 
(1S10— r)-«nthor  of  "Modem  Paint- 
ars."  'The  Seven  Lamps  of  Arohi- 
tnre,"  "iThe  Stones  of  Venice,"  Ac. 
is  wri^dnjn  are  greatly  admired  for 
1^  trutbfalnesB  and  beauty  of 
style.  Still  some  few  passages  offen- 
sive to  Catholics  may  be  pointed  out 
in  Buskin's  writings. 

Ayaa,  Rev.  Abmps  J.— Virginia 

(18iO >— his  patriotic  and  relitrious 

poems  do  honor  to  this  loarned  and 
aOftlotts  Ofttholio- priest.  The  most 
populftr  of  his  pieces  are:  "Erin's 
Flag,""^rhe  Sword  of  Bobert  Lee," 
the  **Oonquered  Banner,"  «uid  "in 
Borne." 

fla^llor*  Itnu  •Vaasea— Ooothill, 

Gftvan,  fireland  (ISilO )— nte  Mary 

Ann  Madden.  She  began  her  literary 
eftreer  at  an  early  age  by  contributing 
to  ft  London  raagaSi^  ^-  Ids^Miss 
Madden  emigrated  to  Montreal,  wheic 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  James 
SftdHer.  of  the  firm  D.  A  J.  Sadlier 
At  Co.,  Ofttbfdic  pnMishers,  New  York 
ftadMoiktreftli  Pew  writers  in  Amerioft 
bftve4oM  oo  uuob  a*  Mtt.  flftdUar  fov 


the  spread  of  Catholic  literai^ift, 
Gifted  with  a  rich  imagination,  an 
extensive  reader,  and  a  careful  ob-" 
server  of  Irish  oharactOr.  she  has 
devoted  the  best  years  of  her  life 
to  the  composition  of  works  that 
greatly  contribute  to  the  welUbeing 
of  her  fellow  Catholics.  The  tol- 
lowing  are  her  chief  original  Works: 
"WiinrBurke,"«*AlioeRiordatt,""New 
Lights;  or.  Life  in  Oalway,'^  "The 
Blakes  and  the  Flanagans,"  "The 
Confederate  Chieftains?*  "Oonfes- 
nions  of  an  Apostate,"  ''Bessy  Conf 
way."  "Old  and  New,"  "The  Hermit 
Of  the  Bock,"  "Con  CRegan  "  "Old 
House  by  the  Boyne,"  "  Aunt  Honor's 
Keepsake,"  "The  Heiress  of  Kilorgan," 
"  Macarthy  Moore,"  "  Milureeu  Dhu." 
andawork  on  "  Purgatory" now (1885) ' 
in  press. 

Ss^dner*  Aans  T.— daughter  of 
Mrs.  James  Sadlier,  Montreal— prom- 
ises to  rival  her  distinguished  mother 
as  a  popular  Catholic  writer.    Her 

Srincipaj  original  works  are :  "  Names 
liat  Live  in  Catholic  Hearts  "  and 
••Women  of  Christianltv."  She  ho» 
translated  several  volumes.  Miss  E 
is  a  frequent'  contributor  to  th«- 
Catholic  periodical  literature  of  tb? 
United  States. 

SftMCatertClmrlee— Kingston,  Up- 
per Canada  (1882 )— is  one  of  tho 

most  distinguished  writers  of  rerse  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  "  The  bt. 
Lawrence  and  the  Ssguenay  and 
other  Poems  "  was  his  first  voluuie, 
"Hesperus  and  other  Poems,"  pub^ 
lished  later,  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  author. 

Scott*  Sir  'Walter— Ediabiirfh. 
(1771-1832)— is,  as  anovelist,conBider«<< 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  writerH  ttf 
this  century.  As  a  poet,  he  holds  only 
a  secondary  rank.  His  works  ar& 
generally  offensive  to  Catbolios. 

Shea»  Joba  Gllmary~Now  York 

(1824- )— published  "The  DiKcovery 

of  the  Mississippi  yolley,"  "History 
of  the  Catholic  Missions  Anions  tho 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,"  "Early 
Voyages  Up  and  Down  the  Missis- 
sippi/' "Legendary  History  of  lv<i- 
land,"  &o.  He  translated ''Charle- 
voix's New  France,  "and  "  DeConrcey's 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Shea  is  the  author  or  translatot- 
of  several  other  work;?,  among  wliich 
are  "  Orammars  and  Dictionaiies  oi 
the  Indian  Languages,"  thirteen  vol 
nmes.  He  contributes  to  the  the 
Amerioan  OtnthoUv  Qttarterly  Iteview. 
He  is  descended  from  N.  Upsal,  inon- 
tioned  ia  Longfellow's  New  England 
Tragedies. 

Sliell7«  Percy  Bym*li« -England 
(1792-1822)— though  a  gifted  poet,  was 
ft  sad  example  of  human  depravitv^ 
PabUqlyexpelledfromOxfoKdA^n^^  ^ 
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ilty  M  an  Atheist,  he  led  »  dietipMed 
life.  Mid  WM  flnelly  drowned  in  the 
B«y«f  Bpeiuift.  Wovks :  "Queen  ICab." 
his  earliMt  work,  Is  little  more  than 
a  defence  of  Atheism;  "Alaator." 
••The  tiensi,"  "Adonais."  and  "The 
Oloudt"  are  among  hie  best  publio*- 
tions. 

JMiMkeepeflire*  Wllltaw  —  Strat- 

ford-on-Avoh  (1564-1616)— is  the  great- 
est of  modern  poets.  "  That  Shakes- 
peare was  a  Christian,"  says  DeVere. 
^  there  is  do  dodbt."  Some  learned 
critics  think  there  is  suMoient  evid- 
ence in  his  writings  to  show  that  he 
Sofessed  the  Oatholic  faith.  He  la 
eauthor  of  thirty-ftve  plays,  divided 
into  trsgedies,  comedies,  and  his- 
torical plays. 

Smellle,  WIIHaas  —  Edinbqrgh. 
Scotland  (1740-1706)-translated  "  Bnf- 
fon's  Natural  History,"  and  wrote  the 
"Philosophy  of  History."  He  is  the 
author  of  a  life  of  "Henry  Home," 
"John  Gregory,"  "Adam  Smith." 
"David  Hame,''^'iLord  Karnes,"  and 
of  a  part  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
•  Bnoycloi>edia  Britannica." 

f|p«MlBK»  1!ll«at    B«T,   JIIairtiB 

JiXn  —  Kentucky  (1810-U7a)  —  wae 
Bishop  of  Louisville,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Works ; 
"Life  and  ^imes  of  Bishop  Flaget," 
"  A  Beview  of  d'Aubigni's  History  of 
the  Beformation,"  "The  History  of 
the  Protestant  Beformat!.on  in 
all  Oountries,"  "Miscellanea,"  Ac. 
"  Bishop  Spalding  was  a  liuent,  pleash 
ing,  ana  graceful  writer,  but  not  r»> 
markable  for  originality,  depth,  or 
vigor."— Bbownbon. 


••■they,  B«bert  —  Bristol  (1774- 
1848)— was  a  voluminous  writer.  "The 
Course  of  K«hama,"  "The  Doctor," 
"The Life  of  Nelson,"  "The  Book  of 
the  Church,"  and  "  A  History  of  the 
Peninsula  War,"  are  among  nis  best 
writings.  Southey  devoted  his  long 
life  exclusively  to  literature.  He  often 
displays  in  his  works  "  a  measure  of 
prejuoioe  and  oLtemper  not  credit- 
able to  his  judicial  character  as  a 
critic." 

floHtlif  Bobert  —  England  (1633- 
1716)— was  au  Episcopalian  minister. 

8«Mthwcll,  Bat.  Bobcrt  —  Nor- 
folk, England  (Id60-15g6)-entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Bomo,  and  was 
sent  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  persecution 
carried  on  against  Catholic  priests. 
During  his  three  years' imprisonment 
Father  Southwell  composed  flftv-flve 
poems,  noted  for  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage and  elegance  of  thought. 

8i««le»  «I.  Bomian,  A.M.,  Ph.  D. 

—Lima,  N.  Y.  (1836 )— isthe  author 

of  "Short  Courses  in  the  Natural 
Boienoee." 


—  JDoblln 
QOM-ini>~vi>*  *  popalar  wsay  tsl  Mia 
dramiHn.  Staela  and  Addlfon  war* 
associated  aa  edltonof  tba  jMwwIoter, 
to  whidh  the  former  oonteibotad  M0 
papars.  He  was  one,  of  ttia  "moat 
anaiable  and  Improvident  of  nen.** 

Wtcnae*  JLtfrwea— Olonmal.  Xv*> 
Und  (17ia  178B)-aatbor  of  "  Trialram 
Shandy"  and  "The  Sentimantal 
■Journey,"  is  greatly  blamed  for  bis 
slanderous  repreaentationa  of  tba 
CathoUo  Ohttroh. 

Swift*  MmwmUkmn.  "Deaa  Swifl" 
—Dublin  (1607-1745>-thoaflhaelergy- 
man  of  the  Established  Cnardh.  waa 
a  materialist  of  the  groaseat  kind. 
His  principal  writinga  Vfx  "FoUta 
Conversation,"  "The  Oondnot  of  the 
Allies,"  "History  of  the  Last  Four 
Tears  of  Queen  Ann."  "The  Pnbllo 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs."  and  "OoUivar'a 
Travels."  Swift's  writings  offer  many 

!;ood  examples  for  easy  writing  ana 
amillar  style,  but  sMne  of  hia  worka 
are  noted  for  unpardonabla  grosanaia 
and  revolting  obscenity. 

TayiMP*  Bayard  —  Penniylvani* 
(1885-1878)— wrote  so  many  worn  thai 
a  bare  enumeration  of  them  eannofe 
be  given  here.  Anu>nghia  best  afforle 
are:  The  translation  <A  "Qoetha't 
Faust."  Taylor  waa  eminent  aa  a 
traveler,  newspaper  oorrespondeot, 
novelist,  poet,  *o.  His  style  la  "  easy, 
sprightly,  diversified,  neither  amlup 
tiously  soaring  into  turgid  eloqnence, 
nor  lapsing  into  wearisome  monoto- 
ny."—Habt. 

TeanyeMs,  jAJIh«<— Sommeratar, 
lanoolushire,  England  (1810 — 0 — 
poet-laureate,  is  the  author  of  "The 
Princess,"  "In  Memoriam,'"*Mand,'' 
"  Idylla  of  the  King."  Ac.  "Tennyson 
is.  essentially  a  lyric  poet  of  the  im- 
passioned but  reflective  order;  he  is 
the  child  tof  the  present  g^neratixm 
in  all  its  refinement,  its  tendeney  to 
doubt,  its  love  of  artistto  form."— 
HaUt.  In  his  two  dramas.  "Qneen 
Mary"  and  " Harold,"  he  defaced  the 
favorable  picture  he  had  drawn  of 
Catholic  times. 


■•  Heary  B.  — Oonoord 

Mass.  (18i7-l76B)-"the  New  Englam* 
hermit. ...  a  human  mole"— was  an  ic 
teroatin^  writer.  He  wrote:  "Maine 
Woods,"  "  A  Yankee  in  Canada,"  "  Cape 
Cod," ''  Wslden ;  or,  life  in  the  Woods." 


itjraases— Scotland  (1700- 
lt48)— was  one  of  the  chief  descriptive 
poets  of  England.  "  The  Seasons,"  a 
poem  on  "Liberty,"  and  " The  Castle 
of  Indolence"  are  his  principal  works. 
As  a  poet,  Thomson  derarves  tiba 
highest  praise. 

Thackeray,  Was.  Ufakcweace— 
Calcutta,  India  (1811-1888)  —  wrott 
prose  and  verse  with  equal  facility. 
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"▼•nlty  P»lr,"  "Tha  Newoomes." 
•«Th«  Vivfiuians,"  "Pendennis,""Bft- 
mond  ana  bis  LeotureB  on  the  English 
Bmnp^tts,"  are  among  his  oest 
works.  "In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
Thaokeray's  writings  are  open  to 
serious  objection.  The  fundamental 
principle  which  underlies  them,  is 
the  total  depravity  of  human  nature, 
rendering  virtue  an  imposBibility, 
and  religious  practice  a  sham.  As 
OatholioB,  we  know  that  the  human 
power  for  good  has  been  weakened, 
not  destroyed,  and  that  the  grace  of 
Ohrlst  may  yet  raise  men  to  the  sub- 
Umest  virtue."— Jbnxims. 

Tapper*   JVlnrtlni   Farqahar  — 

England  (1810 )— is  the  author  of 

the  "Proverbial  Philosophv."  This 
work  was  in  such  demand  that  over 
000,000  volumes  were  disposed  of. 
Critics  do  hot  accord  Mr.  Tupper's 
works  the  merit  their  extensive  sale 
would  imply. 

Walsh*  Right  Iter.  Joha,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  liondon,  Canada  —  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland  (1830 ^)— "has  the 

reputation  among  the  clergy,"  says 
N.  J*.  Daviu,  "of  oeing  a  sound  and 
deeply  read  theologian,  well  versed 
in  Scripture  and  Canon  Law.  He  is 
an  elegant  preacher,  and  well  read  in 

EBuersl  literature."  Bishop  WAlsh 
as  published  a  work  on  the  "  Sacred 
Heart."  His  Lordship  is  an  able  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  Literature 
of  tile  United  States. 

Wallace*  Alfred   Bassel— Usk, 

Monmouthshire,  England  (1825 )— 

holds  the  absurd  theories  of  Darwin 
on  the  origin  of  man.  Works :  "  The 
Malay  Archipelago//'  and  "  Travels  on 
tho  Amazon.^' 

Watertoa,  Charles  —  Yorkshire, 
England  (1782-1865)  was  a  distinguish- 
ed naturalist.  He  belonged  to  a  re- 
spectable ancient  Catholic  family, 
and  received  his  education  from  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  at  Stouyhurst.  His 
tendency  to  study  Natural  History 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
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professors,  who  gave  him  ev«ry  te* 
cility  to  follow  the  bent  of  liisgeiiifw. 
Waterton  traveled  eztensivelv  and 
maintained  his  vigor  until  his  death. 
Works:  "  Wan^rlngs  in  South 
America  and  the  United  States*  '*  Es- 
says on  Natural  Histoid,"  Ao. 

Whitiler*  Jaha    OreeBleaf— 

Haverhill,  Mass.  (1808 — -)— is  one  of 
the  n^ost  voluminous  of  American 
poets.  Among  his  best  works  are: 
^' Bongs  of  Labor,"  "Snow-bound," 
and  '^Barbara  Frietchie."  Bis  wrii- 
ings  are  anti-Catholic  in  tone. 

Urieemaa*  Carrilaal  Mlchalaa 

Patrick— Seville,  Spain  (1808-1865)— 
was  by  his  father  of  Bngliih,  and  by 
his  mother  of  Irish  origin.  Alter 
pursuing,  his  course  eight  years  in 
England,  he  completed  his  education 
in  Borne,  where  he  published  his  first 
book,  a  work  on  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. His  other  works  ate:  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Connection  between 
Science  and  Revealed  Beligion,"  "  The 
Beal  Presence  of  the  Bodv  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Bless- 
ed Eucharist,"  "Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,"  **Fabiola;  or,  the 
Church  of  the  Catacombs,"  "The 
Hidden  Oem,"  "Lectures  on  Holy 
Week,"  "Lecture  on  Shakespeare,^' 
<fec.  Ci^rdinal  Wiseman's  style  is  dear 
and  polished.  He  was  a  profound 
linguist. 

Wllsoa*  Oea.— Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land (1818-1859)  —  Is  the  author  of: 
"  Researches  in  Color-blindness  "  and 
an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  Chem- 
istry." 

Wordsworth,  W^llllam  — Cum- 
berland, England  (1770-1850)— was  a 
descriptive  poet,  founder  of  the  Lake 
School  of  Poetry.  From  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Descriptive  Sketches," 
1793  to  1830,  his  works  were  little  ap- 
preciated. During  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  Wordsworth  composed 
many  short  poems  which  are  very 
much  admired. 
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